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QUESTIONNAIRE. 


I. — AGRICULTUmij CREDIT AKD CREDIT FACILITIES. 

Part A. — Agricultural borrowing for purposes of production. 

1. (a) From what classes of lenders does the agriculturist in your 

area or district borrow (e.g., Government, co-operative societies, village 
moneylenders, etc.)? 

(b) For what purposes does he borrow, e.g . — 

(i) repayment of earlier debts, 

(ii) payment of accumulated interest, 

(iii) maiTiage and other social functions, 

(iv) famine and other kinds of distress, 

(v) payment of land revenue or rent, 

(vi) seed, 

(vii) manure, 

(viii) expenses of cultivation, e.g., wages of labourers, 
ux) agricultural implements, 

(x) litigation, 

(xi) purchase of plough or other cattle, 

(xii) sinking of wells, 

(xiii) building of tanks, 

(xiv) other agricultural improvements, and 

(xv) subsistence? 

(c) Please indicate roughly — 

(i) in what proportion the debt is distributed among the 

above purposes, and 

(ii) in what proportion the debt is divided between the 

various classes of lending agencies mentioned in 
(a) above? 

(d) (i) How much of the total debt is incurred in cash and grain 

respectively ? 

(ii) How much of it is incurred for a long or short period res- 
pectively? (N.B. — A short period is six months 
or less.) 
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2. (a) What rates of interest are charged in your area or district — 

(i) for cash advances, 

(ii) for loans in kind for seed, 

(iii) for other loans in kind? 

(b) What are the methods of calculating the rates of interest? 

(c) Are the rates of interest in your opinion exorbitant? 

(d) Do you know of any other charges incidental to the grant 
or repayment of loans? 

3. (a) What kind of security is usually given and accepted in the 
case of borrowing for agricultural purposes, e.g., land mortgage, standing 
crops, house proi)erty, ornaments, agricultural implements? 

(6) Is it correct to say that the better the title to land the greater 
the amount of indebtedness, i.e., that the landlord is relatively more 
indebted than the occupancy tenant and the occupancy tenant than the 
tenant-at-will ? 

(c) What is the comparative extent of the indebtedness of the various 
classes of landlords and tenants? 

(d) Is the amount of debt secured on land mortgage increasing or 
decreasing? How does it com|)are with unsecured debt or debt other- 
wise secured? 

4. (a) What are the usual methods in your area or district of en- 
forcing payment of debt from agriculturists? 

(h) Is there any difference between the rate at which the cultivator 
borrows grain or repays it and the ju'cvailing rate (niTnldi) for that grain 
in the village or miTrket at the time of borrowing or repaying respectively? 
Is there any means by which the cultivator can ascertain what the pre- 
vailing rate in the market is from time to time? 

5. (ai Does the cultivator take full advantage of the facilities pro- 
vided by the Agriculturists Loans Act and the Land Improvement Act, 
i.e., does he freely borrow taqavi (i) for seed, cattle or agricultural imple- 
ments, and (ii) for building tanks or wells? 

(b) If he does not, what is the reason? 

(c) To what extent does the cultivator borrow more tnqavi in abnor- 
mal than in ordinary years? 

(d) Are there any defects in the present taqavi system? 

(e) If there are, what improvements can you suggest? 

In answering question 5 please distinguish between the Agriculturists lioans 

Act and the Land Improvement Act. 

6. Do you know of any instances where cultivators combine together 
to produce particular crops? If not, do you regard such a combination 
as either possible or desirable? 
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7. Are there any defects in the present system of agricultural 
borrowing? If so, what are they and to what causes do you attribute 
them? Can you suggest any remedies? 


Part B . — Agricultural borrowing jor purposes of marketing. 

1. (a) In what ways are the principal crops of your area or district 
brought to market? 

(b) Do the methods of marketing vary according as the crop is one 
mainly used for domestic consumption, or one mainly sold in the market? 

2. (a) Prom what classes of lenders is money obtained to finance 
the marketing of crops, e.g., banks, grain merchants, exporting firms? 
On what terms do these various classes lend? 

(6) If there is a co-operative society in your area or district, does 
it ever assist in the marketing of crops either by lending money or other- 
wise? If it does not, do you think that it should? 

3. (u) What charges does the cultivator ordinarily pay in the case 
of marketing his crop to — 

(i) the local moneylender (bania), 

(ii) the commission agent (arhatia), 

(hi) the broker (dalal), 

(iv) the wholesale grain merchant (beopari) ? 

ib) Do these charges vary with different crops, e.g., wheat, cotton 
or sugarcane ? 

(c) Are there any other incidental charges? 

4. (a) In what manner does the cultivator in your area or district 
store his grain? Can you make any suggestions for improving storage? 

(b) In what manner is grain stored in tl}e markets with which you 
are acquainted? Are there any defects in the system, and, if so, can you 
suggest any improvements? 

5. How far is grain stored in the markets used as security for 
obtaining credit, i.e., grain stored in khattiSy kothas, bank godowns, etc.? 

6. (a) Please see the note appended* on the system of licensed 
warehouses in the United States of America. Do you think that such a 
system could be worked in India? 

(b) If so, would there be need of government assistance in the 
matter? 

7. Do you know of any instances where cultivators combine together 
to market particular crops? If not, do you regard such a combination 
as either possible or desirable? 


♦See Annexure I. 
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S. Is the system of weighment satisfactory in the markets with 
which you are acquainted? It not, can you suggest any remedies? 

9. (a) Are exporting firms and companies ever guilty of speculative 

dealings in agricultural produce? To what extent are they able to control 
prices of such produce? 

(b) Is the cultivator’s profit seriously affected by such dealings and 
such control? 

(c) If it is, can you suggest any measures for his protection? 


Part C. — Extent and nature of agricultural indebtedness. 

1. (a) Do you know of any estimate of the existing indebtedness of 
the agricultural classes for either any particular village, any particular 
estate, any particular district, or the whole province? 

(b) If you do not know of any such estimate, in what manner would 
you frame one? 

(c) In such an estimate would it be possible to distinguish between — 
(i) the amount of debt secured on land mortgages of various kinds 

(a) registered, (6) unregistered, 

(ii) the amount of debt incurred against any other assets such as 
houses, orriaments, agricultural implements, crops, or 
against the assets generally? 

(d) If you can, please frame such an estimate for any village, estate, 
or district with which you are acquainted, or for the province as a whole. 

2. (a) Who are the principal creditors of the agriculturists, i,e.y 
Government, banks, co-operative societies, indigenous bankers, profession- 
al moneylenders and grain dealers? 

(b) To what extent does the richer agriculturist lend to the poorer? 

(c) Can you estimate the amount of debt due to each class of 
creditor ? 

3. (a) Do you think that as the result of the enforced payment of 
debt land and the rights in land are passing in any marked degree from 
the possession of people who are efficient farmers into the hands of credi- 
tors who are not themselves efficient farmers? 

(b) If this process is going on, does it cause the cultivator to produce 
less, or less efficiently? 

3- A. Do you think that the operation of the Bundelkhand Land 
Alienation Act in the United Provinces has resulted in — 

(a) any undue restriction of an agriculturist’s credit, and 

(b) the replacement of an ordinary bania by an agriculturist 

moneylender? 
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{For landlords only.) 

4. Can you give an estimate of the indebtedness of the landowning 
classes in your area or district ? 

5. (a) Are there any special causes for the indebtedness of these 
classes? If so, what are they? 

(b) Can you give an estimate of the amount of indebtedness due to 
different causes? 

6. Do the landowning classes have to pay special charges or rates 
of interest in respect of their borrowings? 


Pabt D. — Credit facilities in respect of agric/ultural production and 

marketing. 

1. (a) What are the parts respe^jtively played in providing agricul- 
tural credit in respect of crop production by Government, the Imperial 
Bank of India, the joint-stock banks, the co-operative banks, indigenous 
bankers, professional moneylenders, grain merchants and such organi- 
sations as companies trading in fertilizers, agricultural implements, etc.? 

(b) Are the existing credit facilities adequate or not? If not, can 
you make any suggestions for increasing them? 

(c) Are there any defects in the existing system of agricultural 
credit? If so, what is the cause of them? Can you suggest any reme- 
dies ? 

2. (a) What are the various parts played by the credit agencies 
mentioned above in respect of the marketing of crops? 

(b) Are the existing credit facilities adequate or not? If not, can 
you make any suggestions for increasing them? 

(c) Are there any defects in the existing system of agricultural credit? 
If so, what is the cause of them? Can you suggest any remedies? 

Note. — In answering question 2 please distinguish between the following stage® 
in the financing of Indian trade : — 

(a) Export trade— (i) from the village to the mandi, 

(ii) from the mandi to the distributing centres in the province, 
such as Cawnpore, 

(Hi) from the distributing centres to the exporting ports, 

(b) Import trade— (i) from the importing porta to the distributing centres in the 

province, such as Cawnpore, 

(ii) from the distributing centres to the consumer. 

3. (a) Is there any co-ordination among the various credit agencies 
and, if so, to what extent? 

(b) Is there scope for improvement in this direction? 

4. Is there any difference in the matter of credit facilities between 
internal and overseas trade? 
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5. (a) Is it possible to form an estimate of the total amount of 

capital required for agricultural finance generally in respect of your dis- 
trict or the whole province? 

(b) If so, on what basis would you calculate such an estimate? 

(c) If possible, give an estimate for your district or the province as a 
whole. 


Part E. — Land mortgage banks. 

1. To what extent are loans obtainable for long periods in your 
area or district by — 

(a) landlords, 

(b) tenants of various kinds? 

2. (a) On what security are such long-period advances available? 
(b) What are the special difficulties of long-period borrowers? 

3. Does non-transferability in the case of tenants (other than fixed- 
rate tenants) act as an impediment to long-term credit and increase the 
rate of interest in your area? 

4. (a) Does the occupancy right serve as an adequate security for 
long-term credit? 

(b) Do yon suggest any modifications of the law with the object of 
increasing the value of such security for long-term advances? 

5. Please read the enclosed note* on land mortgage banks. Do 
you think that the establishment of such a bank or banks would solve 
the problem of long-term advances in this province? 

6. If you approve of the institution of such a bank or banks, can 
you suggest the lines on which they should be organised, particularly with 
regard to the following : — 

(а) Should there be only one land mortgage bank to provide long- 

term credit alike for farmers, small landowners and big 
landowners (including zamiridars and taluqdfirs); or should 
there be two, one confining its business to farmers and small 
landowners, and the other to the big landowners? 

(б) If you suggest two banks, should there be any connexion, work- 

ing arrangement or other method of co-operation between 
the twA? 

(e) (i) Should the land mortgage banks have share capital of their 
own, or should there be a government guarantee in lieu 
thereof? What should be the amount of such capital or 
guarantee ? 


*Seo Annexiire IT. 
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(ii) To whom should the share capital be available for subs- 
crii)tion? 

(iii) In case the share capital is not taken up by the public, 
should the Government undertake the. obligation of sub- 
scribing the balance? 

(d) What suggestions have you to offer in connexion with the 

management of such a bank, its directorate, the rights and 
votes of shareholders, etc.? 

(e) What should be the maximum period of the loans advanced 

by a land mortgage bank and the margin between the 
amount of loans and the value of mortgage? 

(/) In what manner should land mortgage banks obtain working 
capital, e.g., from (i) deposits, (ii) debentures, (iii) a central 
institution, or (iv) all of these? 

(g) (i) Should debentures carry a government guarantee, either 
for principal, or interest, or both? 

(ii) If debentures are not taken up by the public within a 
certain time, should the Government take up the balance? 

(iii) Should the debentures rank as trustee securities? 

(.h) If the Government are to undertake any financial obligations, 
how should it be safeguarded against loss? 

(t) Do you suggest any changes of the existing law, or special 
arrangements, in favour of land mortgage banks, e.g ., — 

(i) issue of certificates of encumbrances by the registration 

office, either free, or at a nominal charge, 

(ii) abolition or reduction of stamp duty, registration charges 

and court-fees, “ 

(iii) notification of proposed mortgages, with a view to avoid 

disputes and counterclaims by parties other than the 

clients of the bank, 

(iv) simplification of the process of foreclosure and sale in the 

event of non-payment, 

(v) power to manage defaulting estates. 

(j) Should provincial land mortgage banks be co-ordinated under 
an all-India central institution, and, if so, what should be 
the constitution of such an institution? 

7. (a) Since the value of land would be of special importance to a 
land mortgage bank, what method would you regard as suitable for cal- 
culating the value of land? 
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(b) In your district does the value of land per acre differ according to 
the crops grown on it? If not, on what basis is the value of different 
kinds of land calculated? 

(c) What are the factors affecting such value? 

(d) Is there any difference between the prices of land— 

(i) obtained in sale by Government auction for non-payment 
of revenue, 

(li) obtained by sale on a court decree, 

(iii) obtained by private negotiation? 

If so, what is the cause of the difference? 

(e) What is the proportion of the annual net yield of average quality 
land to its market value under normal conditions? 


Part F. — Co-operation, 

1. (a) What relations exist between the co-operative banks and 
other banks in the country, namely, the Imperial Bank of India, the 
joint-stock banks and the indigenous banks? 

(b) Is there any competition in your district or province between 
the co-operative banks and the joint-stock banks? If so, what is its 
nature and extent? 

2. Have co-operative societies any special difficulties in raising 
either short or long-term capital? 

3. Is the amount of capital available for financing the co-operative 
movement in your district or province sufficient or not? 

If it is not, can you estimate the additional amount of capital 
required, and suggest methods of raising it? 

4. ((/) Is it possible to stimulate the growth of the co-operative 
movement by financial concessions, such as the exemption from income- 
tax of genuine co-operative societies, or the inclusion of the debentures 
of provincial co-operative banks in the list of trustee securities? 

(b) If such action is possible, do you regard it as desirable? 

5. Would the establishment of the provincial co-operative bank 
stimulate the co-operative movement in this province? 


Part G . — Small industries allied to agriculture, 

1. Are there in your area or district any small subsidiary industries 
allied or supplemental to agriculture, e,g,, dairy farming, r/ttr-making, 
cotton ginning, sericulture, tanning, sugar refining, hand-spinning, 
poultry farming, growth and manufacture of tobacco, vegetable, fruit, 
or flower growing, etc.? 
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2. What is the condition of such industries in your area or district? 
Can you suggest any means of improving them or enabling the producer 
to get a better return for his produce ? 

3. (a) Can you suggest any industrial or other enterprises which 
may give employment to a farmer during the off-season when he is not 
fully occupied in agriculture? 

(b) Can you suggest any means of securing working capital for such 
enterprises ? 


Part H. — Small urban industries. 

1. (a) How are the cottage or art industries of your area financed? 

(fc) How do the artisans get their supply of raw materials and 
implements ? 

(c) How are their wares disposed of? 

(d) What part is played by middlemen and large dealers in these 
industries and trades? 

y. (a) In what industries are karkhanaSy where workers are em- 
ployed under master artisans, to be found? 

(b) What is the relation between (i) the karkhanadars , the middle- 
men of the trade and the consumers; (ii) the karkhanadars and the 
workers and apprentices? 

(c) Is there a tendency in these industries for the artisans to drift 
from their homes to small workshops, or mee r)eTsd? 

3. (a) Are you aware of any instances of sweated labour, especially 
.amongst men or women? 

If so, can you give any specific instances? 

(6) How would you organise home-workers to protect them against 
‘exploitation ? 

4. Are you acquainted with the working of any co-operative arti- 
sans’ societies? 

Would co-operative organisation remedy sweating and exploitation, 
or can you suggest any other suitable method of financing small industries 
in such a way as to give the workman a fair return for his labour? 

5. (a) Would an industrial bank be a suitable method of improving 
the present system of financing small industries? If so, should it be a 
•co-operative or a joint-stock bank? 

(6) Should such a bank issue Joans only to artisan societies or to 
individual artisans or firms? 

6. Do you think that sales’ associations, depots or eraporia can be of 
effective assistance in advertising and marketing art wares? 

If so, how and by whom should they be' organised, financed and 
managed? 



Part J. — Internal remittayice and negotiable instruments. 

1. (a) What are the facilities available to the public, including 
banks and bankers, for internal remittance, i.e., for obtaining cash when 
and where it is wanted? 

(6) Are there any defects in the present system? If so, have 
you any suggestions for improving it? 

2. What part is played by negotiable instruments in the internal 
trade of the province? 

3. To what extent do supply bills facilitate internal remittance? 
Can you suggest any modification in the rules governing the issue of 
supply bills with a view to increasing their utility? 

4. Is there any means possible of extending the use of bills oC 
exchange, c.ry., by a reduction of duty? 

5. Would you approve of the extension, cheapening and improve- 
ment of Post Office agency for handling internal remittances, c.g., col- 
lection of bills and cheques, issue of travellers' letters of credit, reduction 
in money-order charges, etc.? 

6. (a) What different classes of htindis are current in your district 
or province? What are the peculiarities of each? Please give examples 
of wording. 

(b) Have you any suggestions for the better protection or bene- 
fit of persons handling hundis, either by amendment of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act or otherwise? 

(c) Are hundis in your trade centre or district held by middle- 
men, merchants or commission agents, or do they pass freely from hand 
to hand ? 

(d) Are the hundis of your district or trade centre discounted' 
only in that district or centre, or are they ever sent elsewhere, to be dis- 
counted or rediscounted? 

7. (a) Is it possible to bori-ow money during the pi'ocess of mar- 
keting on the security of any kind of instrument of ownership, for in- 
stance railway receipts, invoices, etc., and what are those instruments? 

(b) Is any difficulty experienced in using such instruments in 
this manner? If so, can you suggest any method of removing those^ 
difficulties? 


II — Indigenous Banking. 

\_Note 1. — By indigenous banking is meant all banks and bankers 
other than the Imperial Bank of India, the exchange banks, joint-stock 
banks and co-operative banks. It includes any individual or private 
firm receiving deposits, dealing in hundis or lending money. 

Note 2. — In answering these questions please avoid mention of any 
name. If it is desired to give information relating to a particular firm, 
be careful to refer to it by some vague description, such as Messrs. AB.J 
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A. — Organisation of indigenous UanKing, 

1. (a) Please see the definition of indigenous banking given in the 
note at the head of this part of the questionnaii’e. How many classes- 
of * ‘indigenous bankers’* are to be found in your district or province? 

(b) What kind of business does each class transact, and on 
what system does it work? 

(c) Do “indigenous bankers” combine other business with their 
own? If so, which is their principal and which their subsidiary 
business? 

2. What part is played by the various classes of indigenous bankers 
in your district or province in financing — % 

(i) agriculture, 

(ii) trade, 

(iii) industry? 

What are their various methods? 

3. (a) Is it possible to arrive at an estimate of the rcsoiiices of the' 
indigenous bankers in your district or province? 

(b) Can you give any information regarding — 

(i) the capital of each class of indigenous bankers in your district,. 

(ii) the volume of their business, 

(iii) their expenses? 

{Note, — Where indigenous bankers combine banking witk other busi- 
ness, please differentiate between the two.) 

(c) Can you give an idea of the average net return of eacli class- 
of indigenous bankers on their capital after making allowance for legal 
expenses, expenses of management, losses through bad debts, foreclosure, 
etc.? 

4. Are there any financial houses in the province dealing solely in 
the provision of credit facilities by purchase and sale of hnndis and other 
bills of exchange, similar to the Chettis of Madras and Rangoon, the 
Multani and Marwari shroffs of the presidency towns, or the bill-broking 
houses of Europe? If not, can you assign any cause for their absence? 

5. What methods are pursued by indiigenous bankers in keeping 
accounts? If possible, please give examples. 

B, — Raising of funds by indigenous bankers, 

1. (a) What are the various forms of hundis and other credit in- 

struments used by the indigenous bankers in your district or area? To 
what extent is each used? 

(b) Give samples of hundis, promissory notes, deposit receipts 
sarkhat, etc., used by the indigenous bankers in your locality. 
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2. (a) What are the means by which the 'indigenous bankers pro- 
vide themselves with funds to meet the demands upon them? 

(b) To what extent and in what form do they obtain assistance 
from the Imperial Bank of India and the joint-stock banks when they 
are in need of funds? 

(e) Are there any defects in the present system and, if so, can 
you suggest any improvement? 

3. (a) On what terms do indigenous bankers receive deposits of 
various kinds? 

(b) What rates of interest do they allow on these deposits? Do 
these rates vary at different seasons? 

C. — Advances by indigenous bankers, 

1. (a) What are the various methods in wliich the indigenoits 
bankers grant loans and allow cash credits? 

(b) What are the terms and nature of these loans and cash 

•credo 1 8 ? 

(c) What type of security is accepted to cover them? 

(d) What rate of interest is generally charged on each class of 
loan and casli credit? 

2. (a) What rates of interest and other incidental charges has the 
agriculturist to pay to the indigenous banker in your locality — 

(i) in money, 

(ii) in kind? 

(b) Is it possible to improve the organisation of banking in such 
a way as to reduce the present rates of interest ? 

(c) Would such reduction benefit the agricultural community, 
or would the benefit be intercepted by the village moneylenders? 

3. What facilities have the clients of bankers in inspecting their 
accounts with them? 

D , — Exchange and money market, 

1. (a) Is there any local exchange and money market in your 
district? 

(b) If so, where is it, and how does it work? 

(c) How is it linked with such important money markets as 
Cawnpore, Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi? 

2. What is the part played by brokers (dnials) in the exchange and 
money markets? How are they remunerated? 

3. (a) At what rates are hundis purchased and sold — 

(i) for internal remittance, 

(ii) to obtain credit? 
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(b) there seasonal variations in these rates? If so, what 
are the causes of these variations? 

(c) How does the Imperial Bank of India rate affect the bazar 
rate and vice versd ? 

4. Is your local market influenced by an organisation such as the 
Panchayat Sarafa of Delhi or the Shroffs’ Association of Bombay? 

5. Is the trade of the markets in your area governed or affected by 
local usages? If so, what are they? 

E. — Defects of indigenous banking. 

1. What is the state of public opinion regarding each class of 
indigenous bankers in your locality? 

2. Do indigenous bankers experience any legal or other difficulties 
in carrying on their business? 

3. Are the indigenous bankers sufficiently protected in law, or do 
they require any additional safeguards or privileges? 

4. Are tliere any defects in the dealings of indigenous bankers witli 
their clientele? If there are, what remedies can you suggest? 

5. (a) Are indigenous bankers able to meet all acceptable demands 
for accommodation, or are they ever obliged to refuse such demands on 
account of insufficient working capital? 

(6) Can you make any suggestions for extending the resources 
of indigenous bankers? 

F. — Co-ordination. 

1. (a) What relations exist between — 

(i) indigenous bankers of the same class, 
tii) indigenous bankers of different classes, 

(iii) indigenous bankers and other banks (i.e., the Imperial Bank 
of India, the joint-stock banks, co-operative banks and 
small scale industrial banks)? 

(b) To what extent do the Imperial Bank of India and joint-stock 
banks give the indigenous bankers preferential treatment over other 
customers? 

2. (a) To what extent does co-ordination exist between indigenous 
bankers and other banks in the provision of credit to trade and industry 
generally? 

(b) In what directions do you think that better co-ordination of this 
kind is desirable? Would you recommend the establishment of a provin- 
cial. bankers’ association, with branches in important trade centres? 
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3. (a) Is any difficulty experienced in the collection of cheques on 

indigenous bankers working in mufassil towns? 

(b) What suggestions do you make for removing these difficulties? 

O . — Consolidation of indigenous banks, 

1. Can you suggest any means of consolidating and improving the 
indigenous banking system, by providing it with special facilities or 
otherwise, with a view to making it more serviceable to the community? 

2. (a) Would indigenous banks secure an increased clientele if 
they were recognised by Government, in the same way as certain joint- 
stock banks are recognised? 

(b) What should be the conditions of such recognition? 

2- A. Is it possible or desirable to set up a class of licensed or 
registered moneylenders with special facilities and privileges whose 
operations may be controlled by the State in the interests of agriculture, 
small scale trade and small scale industries? If so, what restrictions 
would you place on tlieir busiiiess? Would you restrict their lending 
to productive purposes only? 

3. What would be the attitude of the indigenous bankers towards 
the introduction of measures designed to regulate their operations and 
enforce the publication of their balance-sheets? 

4. (a) Are there times of the year when money lies idle in tlie 
hands of indigenous bankers, and, if so, to what extent? 

(b) What ha]’>pe]is to this money at such times? Is there a 
tendency for it to be concentrated in important trade centres? 

(c) Is it possible so to improve the organisation of lending and 
borrowing that these funds remain in the district, and find remunerative 
employment there? 

5. (a) Is the indigenous banking system in your locality in any 
way connected with the principal money markets, whether within or 
without the province? If so, what is tlie nature of that connexion? 
If there is no such connexion, do you consider it (i) possible, (ii) desirable 
to create it? 

(b) With the object of creating the connexion mentioned in the 
former question, which of the following methods would you prefer: — 

(i) the establishment of a branch of some joint-stock bank in every 

district where at present one does not exist; 

(ii) the establishment of a local joint-stock bank with a local 

directorate in every district where at present there is no 

branch of joint-stock bank: 

(iii) the establishment of agencies of joint-stock banks or .the 

Imperial Bank of India, held by local indigenous bankers; 
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(iv) the amalgamation of the business of the local indigenous 
bankers into a joint-stock bank owned and controlled by 
those local indigenous bankers? 

(v) the establishment of a bank on what are known in Germany 
as “eommandit” principles. (See note appended.) 

(c) In case you favour either the first or second of these proposals, 
tow would you propose to avoid the following difficulties : — 

(i) the danger that the new joint-stock bank would by competi- 

tion swallow up the indigenous bankers, 

(ii) the danger that the new joint-stock bank might fail to make 

adequate use of the local knowledge and experience of the 
indigenous bankers, 

(hi) the danger that the new joint-stock bank might not inspire 
confidence in the depositing public of the locality, 

(iv) the danger that the local branch of a joint-stock bank in a 
small centre might not invest its deposits in the locality, 
but transfer them to its headquarters for investment in a 
larger trade centre. 

(d) If you favour the fourth proposal made in question 5(b), how 
would you avoid the following difficulties : — 

(i) since most indigenous banks in practice belong to the members 

of a single Hindu joint family, the initial difficulty of 
getting two or more such firms to combine at all , 

(ii) the danger of undue competition between such combinations, 

(e) Would a joint-stock bank’' in any of the forms suggested be able 
to attract enough business to make its establishment profitable? 

(/) (i) Assuming that it is possible to create a connexion between 
the indigenous banking system and the principal money markets in one 
or other of the manners described, would you regard it as desirable or 
essential that a Central Eeserve Bank be established to create a bond of 
connexion between all the elements of the banking system ? 

(ii) If so, should the indigenous banks be linked directly with the 
Central Eeserve Bank or through a joint-stock bank? 

H. — Defects in statutory and customary law regarding recovery of debt. 

1. “One of the chief difficulties in securing cheap credit is the 
operation of our judicial system. Admittedly, credit can never be cheap 
,and banks, at all events, can never operate ^in the agricultural field for 
long-term loans so long as statutes and customary law make recovery 
of debt so difficult and the execution of decrees is surrounded by so many 
obstacles. “ 

(a) How far do you c.Mn^Ider this statement to be true? 
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(b) Wliat are the principal difficulties that the creditor encounters 
when endeavouring to recover a debt by process of law and whence they 
arise ? 

(c) What remedies do you suggest for the present state of affairs? 

2. “An important feature of the Usurious Loans Act of 1918 is that 
the court, once seized of a case, may, of its own motion, re-open old 
transactions and inquire into the equity of the terms . . . The Act 
was amended in 1926 to include cases in which either party to a mort- 
gage seeks relief. Where the debt is unsecured, the debtor can draw 
the creditor into court and, therefore, into the sphere of this Act| by the 
simple expedient of refusing to renew his loan. The evidence we 
received showed conclusively that the Act is practically a dead letter in 
all provinces.” 

(a) How far do you agree with the above conclusion of the Koyat 
Commission on Agriculture in India? 

(b) What are the principal defects of the Usurious Loans Act? 

(c) What remedies do you suggest for the present state of affairs? 

Note referred to in question no. 5 (b) (v). 

Under this arrangement the indigenous banker or bankers become 
the chief controlling officers of the bank and also its partners. The 

liability of the shareholders is limited to the amount of their shares ^ 

but that of the partner-bankers is unlimited and extends to the whole 
of their private fortunes. To compensate them for this unlimited risky 
they generally receive 20 per cent, of the profits of the bank. The 
advocates of this system argue that it takes the fullest advantage of local 
banking experience by ensuring that the prospeiity of the banker is 
linked to the prosperity of the bank, and the principle of unlimited 
liability ensures cautious working and inspires confidence in depositors. 


III. — Investment Habit’ and Attbaction of Capital. 

A. — Encouragement of saving and investment habit. 

1. (a) What are the existing banking resources in your district 
or province? 

(b) Do you consider that they are adequate? 

(c) If not, what is the additional capital required? 

2. (a) What are the existing means or institutions for encouraging 
the habits of saving and investment? 

(b) Do they provide full facilities to the public for the investment 
of their savings? 

(c) Do they require improvement or extension, especially outside the 
principal trade centres? 
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3. Are the people of your locality in the habit of investing in gold 
01 silver? If so, to what extent? 

4. (a) Are Postal Cash Certificates popular in your district or 
province ? 

(b) Can any steps be taken to encourage their popularity, e,g., by — 

(i) revision of the rate of interests, or 

(ii) change of the existing terms of issue? 

4-A. Do you think that anything similar to the national savings 
movement in England is possible in India? For the description of this 
movement please see note appended.* 

5. (a) Do Post Oftjce Savings Banks afford adequate facilities to 
the investing public? 

(b) If not, what suggestions can you make to improve or extend 
those facilities? 

(c) What classes at present take advantage of the various facilities 
for investment offered by the Post Office? 

(d) What measures would you suggest to attract those classes that 
do not resort to this type of investment? 

6. (a) It is often alleged that the rates of interest on Postal Cash 
Certificates and Treasury Bills are so favourable as to create competi- 
tion between Government and banks in attracting money. Do you 
consider this allegation to be true? 

(b) If it is true, do you regard such competition as healthy? 

7. How far will the issue of gold cash certificates accelerate savings 
and investment habit as recommended by the Indian Currency Commis- 
sion, 1925-26? 

8. Would it promote savings habit if public bodies like munici- 
palities were to afford savings bank facilities? If so, do you suggest 
any restrictions on the working and investment of such banks? 

9. (a) What facilities for purchase and sale of Government 
securities are at present afforded by Government, the Imperial Bank 
of India, and other banks? 

(b) Should any, and if so what, special facilities be granted to small 
agriculturists and small investors to take up some form of Government 
security ? 

10. What facilities are at present afforded by the various financial 
agencies for purchase and sale of securities other than those of Gov- 
ernment? 


♦See Annexure III, 
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11. (a) What are the habits of various classes of the people in 
your district or province in dealing with money surplus to their normal 
expenditure? 

{b) Where do they keep such money? 

(c) For what purposes do they use it? 

12. (a) How do the farmers invest their surplus funds in a 
prosperous year? 

(6) Do they lend to fellow agriculturists, and on what terms? 

(c) Can you give any information regarding the amount of capital 
m the possession of the agricultural population in your area or district? 
How is it distributed? Is it growing or decreasing? 

13. (a) It is often alleged that in India the banking and invest- 
ment habit is of very slow growth. Do you agree with this view? 

(6) If so, to what causes do you attribute it? 

(c) Can you suggest any means of educating the people to invest 
their savings m productive undertakings (i.e., propaganda by Govern- 
ment in regard to Government loans for capital expenditure, etc.)? 

B. — Cheque habit. 

1. Is the cheque habit growing in India? 

2. Has the abolition of stamp duty on cheques led to 

(i) any increase in the use of cheques, 

(ii) the opening of more accounts? 

3. What classes of the population use cheques? 

4. (a) Can you suggest any means of further promoting the 
cheque habit [e.jf., payment of Government servants and bank 
employees above Rs. 100 (or without limit) by cheques, freer receipt of 
cheques in payment of Government dues] ? 

(h) Should Post Offices open “cheque accounts,” particularly at 
places where such facilities do not exist? If so, should there be any 
restrictions on such accounts, e.g., interest, amount, operations, etc.? 

Note— A “cheque account” ia an account on which a depositor may draw by 
means of cheques, but cannot be allowed to overdraw. 

5. Can you devise any means of making it possible for the ilhterate 
to use cheques? 

C. — Vernacular scripts in banking. 

1. Have you any suggestions to make regarding the use of verna- 
cular scripts in banking? 

2. If so, would you permit the use of the present script used by 
indigenous bankers and other merchants (sarafi), or insist on the use 
of the Nagri or Persian script? 
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D. — Imperial Bank of India. 

1, What in your opinion has been the result of the opening in 
recent years of new branches of the Imperial Bank of India, especially 
with respect to the following matters 

(i) the encouragement of the investment habit, 

(ii) the promotion of internal trade and industry, 

(iii) the encouragement and consolidation of the indigenous bank- 

ing system, 

(iv) the increase of facilities for agricultural credit, 

(v) the reduction in the general price of money? 
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ANNEXUEE I. 

(Note referred to in Part I-D, question no. 6 of the questionnaire). 

The American system of licensed warehouses. 

In India, as elsewhere, when a merchant or manufacturer is in 
need of funds, one of the ways in which he can raise them is by hypothe- 
cating his material, goods or stock-in-trade to a bank which then 
allows him an overdraft or cash credit. But this system has certain 
defects : — 

(1) A bank must keep a large proportion of its funds in a liquid 
form, i.e., cash or easily negotiable securities. A merchant’s goods are 
not an asset of this kind, since they cannot be quickly turned into 
cash. The amount of finance of this kind that the banks are willing 
to offer is, therefore, strictly limited. 

(2) When a merchant has hypothecated his goods he cannot afford 
to give credit to the customers who buy them, because when he sells- 
them he must to the same extent reduce his overdraft, which can only 
be done with cash. But a cash price is usually lower than a credit 
price, and the merchant loses, whilst his customer also is often put tO' 
inconvenience. Further, a merchant who has to sell at a low price will 
only buy, if he possibly can, at a still lower price : and the producer 
then suffers too. 

(3) The goods remain in the possession of the merchant : and this 
makes it i)ossible for them to depreciate the bank’s security by mis- 
management, negligence or even fraud. To avoid this, banks often 
insist on the goods being stored in their own godowns, — which a big 
merchant will resent as derogatory to his self-respect, — or on the provi- 
sion of some collateral security, — which the small merchant finds it 
difficult to furnish. Banks, therefore, are chary of this kind of transac- 
tion, and merchants cannot get all the credit facilities that they require. 

In the United States the system till 1916 was much the same as 
it now is in India. An Act was then passed, which has been amended 
in 1919 and 1923, to establish and regulate licensed warehouses. These 
warehouses are licensed by the Government, under conditions relating to 
supervision and inspection which ensure that the storage facilities are 
satisfactory and adequate, and that there are suitable arrangements for 
grading 'all products according to quality. The person placing his goods 
in such a warehouse receives a warehouse receipt, giving full informa- 
tion regarding the goods themselves and the manner of their disposal. 
On presentation of such a receipt the warehouseman is bound to hand 
over the goods described in it to the person who presents it, subject to 
the discharge by the latter of certain liabilities. 

A warehouse receipt of this kind is simply a negotiable instrument 
of title, which can be and is readily bought and sold like any other 
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similar instrument. It is, in fact, a liquid asset in which banks can 
safely invest, or accept as collateral for a loan, overdraft, or cash credit. 
Since the goods are in the hands of a third party, who has everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by mismanagement, they are entirely safe. 

The possibility of improving the credit facilities of the country by 
means of licensed warehouses of the American type attracted the atten- 
tion of the late Mr. B. F. Madan, who drew up a draft Bill on the model 
of the American Act. This Bill is reprinted below : — 

Draft of a Bill to encourage the establishment of independent warehouses 

in India and provide for their proper supervision and control. 

Whereas it is expedient to encourage the establishment of ind6 
pendent warehouses in India, and arrange for their proper supervisioi^ 
and control; it is hereby enacted as follows: — 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Indian Licensed Warehouses 

Act.* 

(2) It shall extend to the whole of British India and shall come 
into force from 

2. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant to the subject 
or the context, — 

(a) “warehouse” will mean every buildings, structure or other 

protected enclosure in which any raw produce- or manufac- 
tures are stored, 

(b) “person” will include two or more persons acting in partner- 

ship or a company registered under the Indian Companies 
Act, 1913, 

(c) “warehouseman” means a person lawfully engaged in the 

business of storing goods and merchandise, including agri- 
cultural produce, 

(d) “receipt” means receipt issued by the proprietor of a ware- 

house for goods entrusted to him for storage. 

3. The Governor-General in Council may on application to him 
issue to any warehouseman a licence for the conduct of a warehouse or 
warehouses in accordance with this Act fed such rules and regulations 
as may be made hereunder : 

Provided that such warehouse is found suitable for the storage of 
the goods or merchandise named in the application for licence and the 
warehouseman agrees to comply with and abide by all the terms of this 
Act and the rules and regulations made in pursuance of the same : 

Provided further that each such licence shall be on such terms and 
for such period as the Governor-General in Council may deem fit and 
such licence may be renewed, extended or modified from time to time 
at the discretion of the Governor-General in Council. 
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4. The Governor-General in Council is hereby authorised — 

(a) upon application of any person for a licence to inspect or 

cause to be inspected the warehouse or warehouses con- 
templated in such application, 

(b) at any time and from time to time order inspection of any 

warehouse or warehouses licensed under this Act, 

(c) to determine whether warehouses already licensed or for 

which licences may have been applied for are suitable for 
the proper storage of the particular class of goods or mer- 
chandise contemplated in the licence or application for 
licence, 

(d) to classify warehouses licensed under this Act according to 

ownership, location, construction, surroundings, capacity 
and other qualities, 

(e) to prescribe within the limitations of this Act the duties of 

the warehouseman conducting warehouses licensed, under 
this Act, 

(/) to suspend and, if necessary, to revoke any licence granted 
under this Act for any breach of the provisions of this Act 
or of the rules and regulations made hereunder. 

5. The Governor-General in Council shall be entitled to collect a 

^v'asonable fee for examination of or inspection of any warehouse that is 
the subject of an application for a licence under this Act and shall also 
be entitled to collect a fee of not exceeding Its. per annum 

for each licence or renewal thereof under this Act. 

6. The Governor-General in Council may upon presentation of 
satisfactory proof of competency issue to any person a licence to inspect 
sample and/or classify any agricultural product or products stored or to 
be stored in a warehouse licensed under this Act according to condition, 
grade or otherwise and to weigh the same and to certify the weight there- 
of upon condition that such person agrees to comply with and abide by 
the terms of this Act and of the rules and regulations prescribed here- 
under so far as the same may relate to him. 

7. The licence of any^such person licensed under clause 6 may 
be suspended or revoked by the Governor-General in Council if he is 
satisfied that such licensee has failed to correctly inspect sample, classi- 
fy or weigh any agricultural product or products or has violated any 
of the provisions of this Act or of the rules and regulations made here- 
under or hae used his licence or allowed it to be used for any improper 
purpose whatsoever. 

8. Every warehouseman conducting a warehouse licensed under 
this Act shall receive for storage therein so far as its capacity permits 
any goods or merchandise of the kind customarily stored therein by him 
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which may be tendered to him in a suitable condition for warehousing 
in the usual manner in the ordinary course of business without making 
any discrimination between persons desiring to avail themselves of ware- 
house facilities. 

9. Every person who deposits goods or merchandise including raw 
agricultural products in a warehouse licensed under this Act shall be 
deemed to have deposited the same subject to the terms of this Act and 
the rules and regulations prescribed hereunder. 

10. For all goods and merchandise including agricultural products 
stored in a warehouse licensed under this Act original receipts shall be 
issued by the warehouseman conducting the same, but no receipt shall 
be issued for any such goods and merchandise or agricultural products 
unless the same are actually stored in the warehouse at the time of issu* 
anoe thereof. 

11. Every such receipt shall embody the following particulars, 
namely : — 

(a) location of the warehouse, 

(b) date of issue of receipt, 

(c) consecutive serial number of receipt, 

(d) statement whether the subject-matter of the receipt is de- 

liverable to bearer or to a specified person or to his order, 

(e) rate of storage charges, 

(/) marks, number and weight of packages received, provided 
however that where it is some agricultural product in bulk 
the description and quantity thereof shall suffice, 

(g) the class and grade of any agricultural product received for 

storage where the depositor wishes it to be shown on such 
receipt, in which case it shall be as certified by a person 
licensed under clause 6 of this Act, 

(h) a statement that the receipt is issued subject to this Act and 

the rules and regulations made hereunder, 

(i) if the warehouseman is owner or joint owner of any goods 

the subject-matter of such receipt a statement to that effect, 

(j) a statement of the amount of advance made to the depositor 

or any other liability by the depositor due to the ware- 
houseman for which he claims a lien, provided however 
that where the precise amount cannot be ascertained at 
date of issue of such receipt a statement that lien is claim- 
ed will suffice, 

(fc) such other terms and conditions as may be laid down 
by the Governor-General in Council in this behalf, 

(/) signature of the warehouseman or of some person duly autho- 
rized by him and the number of his licence. 
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12. So long as an original receipt issued under this Act is out- 
standing and uncancelled by the warehouseman himself no other or fur- 
ther receipt shall be issued in respect of the same goods, merchandise 
or produce provided however that in case a receipt is lost or destroyed 
a fresh receipt may be issued in identical terms and bearing the same 
date and number as the original on satisfactory security being given by 
the person asking for such duplicate on lines laid down in the rules and 
regulations made in pursuance of this Act. 

13. Upon demand made by the holder of any such receipt and 
offer to surrender such receipt with such endorsement if negotiable as 
may be necessary and upon readiness to satisfy the warehouseman’s lien, 
and/or charges, and give proper acknowledgement of discharge the 
warehouseman shall* forthwith deliver the goods that may be the subject- 
matter of such receipt provided however that all such receipts that come 
back into his hands duly discharged shall bs forthwith cancelled by the 
warehouseman and preserved on his record for at least three calendar 
years from date of such discharge. 

14. Every warehouseman licensed under this Act shall keep in a 
place of safety complete and correct records of all agricultural products 
stored therein and withdrawn therefrom and of all receipts issued by 
him and of receipts returned and cancelled and shall conduct the ware- 
house in all respects in compliance with this Act and the rules and 
regulations made thereunder. 

15. Every licensed warehouseman shall report to the Governor. 
General in Council the condition of his warehouse or warehouses, and 
the contents, operation and business thereof in such form and at such 
times as the Governor-General in Council may require. 

16. The Grovernor-General in Council may cause an inspection or 
examination to be made of any warehouse licensed hereunder and of the 
goods stored therein and of the books and records thereof at any time 
by person or persons appointed by him in that behalf. 

17. Whenever as a result, of such examination it is found that a 
warehouseman is not conducting his warehouse in accordance with this 
Act or the rules and regulations made hereunder or that he is charging 
unreasonable and exorbitant rates the Governor-General in Council may 
order his licence to be suspended and if satisfactory explanation of the 
breach of this Act or of the rules and regulations made hereunder is not 
forthcoming may order such licence to be revoked. 

18. The Governor-General in Council may order to be published 
in the Gazette of India the result of any investigations under clause 3 
or under clauses 16 and 17. There shall also be published in the 
Gazette of India the names and locations of warehouses licensed here- 
under with the names and addresses of the licensees as also a list of all 
licences revoked or tenninated under this i\ct and the reasons therefor. 
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19. The Governor-General in Council shall from time to time 
make such rules and regulations as may appear to him advisable for the 
proper carrying out of the provisions of this Act. 

20. Every person who shall forge, alter, counterfeit, simulate or 
falsely represent or otherwise unlawfully use any licence issued by the 
Governor-General in Council under this Act or shall issue or utter a 
false or fraudulent receipt or certificate and every person who shall with- 
out lawful authority convert to his own use or use for the purposes of 
securing a loan or remove from a licensed warehouse contrary to this 
Act or the rules and regulations made hereunder any goods or mer- 
chandise stored or to be stored in such warehouse and for which licensed 
receipts have been or are to be issued shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanour and shall upon conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding 
ten thousand rupees or double the value of the goods or merchandise 
involved whichever is the greater or imprisonment for a period not ex- 
eeeding twelve months or both at the discretion of the court and the 
owner of the goods or merchandise so converted, used or removed may 
in the discretion of the Governor-General in Council be reimbursed out 
of the fines so collected to the extent that he may not otherwise have 
been reimbursed. 

21. Any person who shall with intent to deceive draw a false 
■sample of or shall wilfully mutilate or falsely represent a sample drawn 
under this Act or shall classify grade or weigh fraudulently any agri- 
cultural products stored or to be stored under the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour and upon conviction be liable 
to a fine of rupees five hundred or imprisonment for three months or 
both in the discretion of the court. 

22. It shall be open to the Governor-General in Council to offer an 
inducement to the establishment of licensed warehouses as contemplated 
in this Act by way of grant of land free or at a nominal rental or by a 
subsidy towards the cost of construction or by guarantee of a reasonable 
return on the total capital invested or in any othey way that may appear 
most suitable to the Governor-General in Council in such place or places 
and on such terms and conditions as may appear desirable to the Gov 
ernor-General in Council provided however that where* the inducement 
to be offered is a guarantee of a reasonable return on capital it shall not 
exceed a return of more than five per cent, per annum and provided fur- 
ther that where any payment by the Governor-General in Council be- 
comes necessary under any such guarantee a separate account shall be 
kept of the same and Government shall be entitled to one-half of all 
earnings of any warehouse so guaranteed in excess of a return of six 
per cent, on the capital invested until the amount paid to such ware- 
house in order to implement the guarantee given to it and standing at 
the debit of such separate account shall have been entirely wiped off 
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ANNEXUEE II. 

(Note referred to in Part /-i?, question no, 5 of the questionnaire,) 
Land mortgage banks. 

The land mortgage banks, as their name implies, advance or. 
mortgage of property, keeping sufficient margin for possible decrease in 
future value. These advances are restricted to productive purposes in- 
cluding repayment of previous debts. The loans are repaid usually by 
fixed instalment every year v^hich includes principal and interest repay- 
ment. Advances are made for long periods, often for over fifty years, 
so as to make the annual instalment as small as possible and thus easy 
of payment. For example, if the loan be Es. 1,000, the term of re- 
payment thirty years, working expenses for managing the loan half per 
cent, per annum, and the rate of interest 5 per cent., the yearly instal- 
ment will be about Es. 70 or 7 per cent, of the amount of loan. 

The land mortgage banks obtain funds for advances by floating 
bonds in the market against the security of mortgages obtained by them 
in their favour. Limitation upon the total of such bonds is generally 
prescribed,, which is usually fixed at twenty times the paid-up capital 
and reserve of the particular bank issuing the bonds. To ensure public 
confidence valuation of properties, mortgages of which are assigned as 
security for the bonds, is checked by a trustee, who further holds assign- 
ments of the mortgages on behalf of the bond-holders. The bonds of 
land mortgage banks rank as “trustee"’ securities in which trust funds 
can be invested. The land mortgage banks are sometimes permitted 
to carry on ordinary banking business also, but they are required not 
to mix up such business with the long-term advances. The maximum 
amount up to which they can accept deposits is generally 50 per cent, 
of their capital and reserve. Such deposits are restricted to be invested 
in liquid channels. 

The land mortgage banks generally possess special powers as regards 
foreclosure, taking the •properties in their hands for management, etc., 
in case annual instalments are not punctually paid by the borrowers. 
However, in view of the instalments being small, the experience of land 
mortgage banks is satisfactory and they are rarely called upon to fore- 
close or take the properties under their own management. 

Before the War the German land mortgage banks usually fixed the 
annual instalment at only half per cent, above the rate of interest. The 
period of repayment was calculated on this basis. For example, if the 
rate of interest was 4 per cent., the annual annuity would be 4J- per 
cent., and the period of repayment would be 55 years. Besides the 
annual instalment the borrower had generally to pay 3 per cent, on the 
amount of the loan in the first year to cover necessary expenses in con- 
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nexion with the preparation and registration of the mortgage, the valu- 
ation of the properties and other incidental expenses. In some cases tho 
initial expense was also distributed throughout the period of the mort- 
gage. In Germany the land mortgage banks are of two kinds, one pro- 
viding long-term credit facilities for small cultivators, and the other 
for big land and building owners. There is a Government officer wha 
examines the value of properties, mortgages of which are being assigned 
as security for the bond-holders, and it is only when he approves the 
security as sufficient that he allows the issue of bonds. He also holds 
the assignment as a trustee for the benefit of the bond-holders. The 
maximum limit up to which a German land mortgage bank can issue 
bonds varies between ten to twenty times of its paid-up capital and 
reserve. The paid-up capital and reserve of one of the German land 
mortgage banks “Preusische Pfandbrief-Bank,” at the end of 1924 were 
4 million and 650,000 Reich marks respectively. 

In France “Credit Fonder De France” provides long-term credit. 
It is a private company, founded in 1852, but under sufficient State com 
trol. The Government gave it a subsidy of 10 million gold francs as soon 
as it came into existence. Like other land mortgage banks it advances- 
on the security of mortgages and obtains necessary funds from the issue 
of bonds. The governor and two assistant governors are appointed by 
the State decree. To make “Foncier” bonds attractive, tlie bank is 
permitted, with the previous consent of the Finance Member, to issue 
lottery or prize bonds. 

The United States of America passed the Federal Farm Loan Act 
in 1916, which deals with tlie long-term credit. The Act created a 
Federal Farm Loan Board which has a general supervision of the sys- 
tem. The board possesses powers to organize land mortgage banks, to- 
regulate interest rates and other charges on loans, to audit and examine 
the affairs of such land banks and to supervise the issue of farm loan 
bonds. The board consists of the Secretary of the Treasury {ex officio) 
and four other members appointed by the -President with the approval’ 
of the Senate. The country is divided into twelve federal land bank 
districts and each district contains a federal farm loan bank. Each bank 
is managed by a board of nine directors, three of, whom are appointed 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board. The capital stock which each bank 
was /required to possess before commencing operations was fixed at 
750,000 dollars, divided into shares of 5 dollars each, which was open 
to subscription by any person, farm, corporation, or State, or by the 
United States. If the capital could not be fully subscribed within thirty 
days of the commencement of business, the remainder was required to 
be subscribed by the United States. A number of borrowers requiring 
loan on the mortgage of their property join together to form an associa- 
tion, the association gets mortgage in its favour, and it endorses it over 
to the land bank. The land bank, whenever necessary, hands over 
these mortgages to the Farm Loan Board and receives in return bonds- 
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•of equal amount. The total amount of bonds to any bank does not 
exceed twenty times its capital and surplus. The bonds are exempt 
from national State or local taxes. In order to create public confidence 
in these bonds, the Government of the United States of America author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase bonds to the extent of 
two hundred million dollars between the years 1918 to 1921. Besides 
the land banks under the Federal Farm Loan Act there is provision for 
<^^he formation of ordinary joint-stock land banks. They enjoy a greater 
degree of freedom in taking mortgages and in matters like period of 
advance, purpose of advance, etc., but the maximum amount of bonds 
which they can issue should not be more than fifteen times their capital 
and surplus. 

The German Laudschaften and the Federal Farm Bank of Ainerica 
represent the co-operative type and the French Credit Foncier, the 
joint-stock. Within the last ten years land mortgage banks have come 
into existence in some parts of India also, e.g., the Punjab, Madras, 
Burma, Bombay, Mysore and Baroda. They have all a co-operative 
ibasis, for the simple reason that in this country the tenants to be dealt 
with are illiterate and the landlords extravagant. 

The Jhang (Punjab) Co-operative Mortgage Bank was registered 
in 1920. The working capital of the bank has been obtained by the 
issue of sliares of the value of Es. 10 each, debentures, and deposits 
from members and non-members. While all members are required to 
hold at least one share of the bank, the member who borrows from 
the bank must hold one share for every five hundred rupees he borrows. 
No member, liowever, is allowed to hold shares of a value exceeding 
one thousand rupees. The liability of the shareholders for any defici- 
encies in the assets of the bank on liquidation, is unlimited. Gt is now 
proposed to make it limited.) 

An important provision in connexion with the granting of loans is 
that the maximum amount shall not exceed fifteen times the estimated 
annual net income, after deducting land revenue of the land mortgaged 
as security. Besides flie specific security, a borrower is required to mort- 
gage all his immovable property as additional security, besides giving 
two personal reliable sureties. The bank has reserved to itseli the right 
■of recalling loans after six months’ notice, if the mortgaged estate be- 
comes subject to forced administration or forced sale, or if it is in danger 
of being swept away by river or floods. On the other hand, if it be- 
comes depreciated in value, the bank can ask for a suitable partial re- 
payment. But if a loan is not applied to the purjKise for wdiich it was 
taken, the bank can ask for full repayment immediately. The rate of 
interest on all loans is fixed at 8 per cent, and the maximum period for 
which loans are granted at twenty years. The borrower is at liberty to 
repay to the bank the whole or part of the amount bon-owed at any 
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time, but in the event of his doing so he has to pay interest for six 
months on all bonds that have to be withdrawn, in consequence of his 
premature payment. The bank can also make it a condition of any loan 
for redeeming mortgages or old debts that the borrower should use seeds, 
implements and methods of cultivation prescribed by the bank authori- 
ties on the advice of the Agricultural Department. 

The bank is authorized to issue debentures of -the value of Es. 50 
and multiples of that amount for varying periods, bearing interest at a 
rate not exceeding 6 per cent. The amount of the debentures issued 
should not be greater than the assets represented by mortgages held by 
the bank. The bank can redeem debentures before they are due for 
repayment on giving three months* notice. If the debentures are not 
presented for payment within one month of the prescribed date, after 
due notice has been given, the holder can have no claim on the bank 
for interest. 

The borrower Jias to pay all expenses incurred for the valuation of 
the property offered for mortgage and also those in getting it redeemed 
from a previous mortgage if the bank undertakes this. The profits of the 
bank are indivisible and are credited to a reserve fund, whicli is invested 
outside the bank and maintained as security for the debentui’e-holders. 
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ANNEXUEB III. 

{Note referred to in Part IIPA, question no. 4A of the questionnaire.) 

The national savings movement in England. 

Co-operation is the driving force behind the savings movement in 
England and it works through the voluntary savings association or the 
co-operative savings. club; the abject of which is to enable its members 
to buy national savings certificates by instalments and on advantageous 
terms. The method of working is best explained by means of an illus- 
tration. 

If a person not belonging to an association saves at the rate of 6d 
per week, he can only obtain a savings certificate worth 16<9 from a post 
office at the end of 32 weeks and only begins to profit by his savings 
(i.e., to earn interest) after that period. 

Suppose however that 32 persons, each of whom is saving 6d a week, 
have formed an association or co-operative savings club, the association 
can buy for them a savings certificate worth 16^9 every week; and every 
member begins to earn interest from the first week. 

Thus co-operative investment brings definite pecuniary benefit to 
the co-operators. But tliat is not its only advantage. Co-operation acts 
as an incentive to saving ; for the member of such an association as this 
knows that if in any week he fails to save, he will cause loss not only 
to himself, but to his thirty-one associates. 

Tlierc is nothing simpler than the formation of a savings associa- 
tion, so long as there are a few individuals desirous both to save and to 
invest their savings. It can be formed in a school, college, office, shop, 
village — anywhere. It elects its own honorary secretary, its own hono- 
rary treasurer and any other officers required; and being affiliated to the 
National Savings Committee, a body recognized by Government, it 
becomes subject to its supervision through audit, a fact which ensures 
safety and inspires confidence. 

There are a number of recognized savings schemes and an associa^ 
lion may adopt whichever suits its members best. Brief particulars of 
a few of them are given below. 

Scheme 2. 

.Weekly subscriptions are collected from members and invested in 
national savings certificates, a stock of which is thus accumulated. When 
a member’s subscriptions amount to 16s. he receives a certificate from 
this stock and thus obtains the benefit of a pre-dated certificate. 

Each member is supplied with a subscription book in which his 
payments are recorded and a detailed record of the transactions of each 
member is kept by the honorary secretary in the registers provided for 
the purpose. 
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Scheme 5. 

The association is supplied on credit with six-penny coupons (Swas- 
tika design) to a fixed amount which is known as the association’s stand- 
ing imprest. The coupons are sold to members who afifix them to special 
cards supplied for the purpose. Each week the proceeds are invested 
in savings certificates, a stock of which ia thus accumulated. When a 
member’s card bears 32 coupons it is exchanged for a certificate from 
this stock, and he thus obtains the benefit of a pre-dated certificate. 

Scheme 7. 

A six-penny savings stamp is given in exchange for each subscrip- 
tion of M. The stamps are affixed to a savings card which, when com- 
pleted with 32 stamps, is exchanged by the honorary secretary of the 
association for a savings certificate at any money order post office. 

Savings stamps can be bought at any money order post office, but, if 
desired, arrangements can be made for the issue of a credit stock of these 
stamps under guarantee. Such a credit stock is subject to inspection 
on behalf of the National Savings Committee. 

(Note. — Besides, there are several schemes for employees for in- 
vestment through a savings association, either with or without the co- 
operation of the employers.) 




MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Mr. E. A. H. BLUNT, C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., Chairman, United 
Provinces Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee. 


Memorandum on economic enquiries carried out in districts under settlement. 


1. During the years 1928 and 1929 certain economic enquiries have been carried 
out by settlement officers in addition to their ordinary duties. One of the subjects ()f 
enquiry was agricultural indebtedness. The Settlement Commissioner has been kind 
enough to place at the disposal of the Banking Enquiry Committee all the reports at 
present available, — i.€., all those of 1928 and one of 1929, and I have examined thes(5 
carefully. As they stand, they cannot conveniently be used as evidence : for though the 
general scheme is the same in all cases, the settlement officer had discretion to decide the 
form in which he would present his facts and figures, with the result that the reports 
differ greatly both in the amount of information supplied and the manner of its presenta- 
tion. I have accordingly attempted to collate these reports into a single connected 
account. 

2. The tracts in which enquiri(‘s were made are as follows : — 

District Rae Bareli, — Tahsils Maharajganj, Salon and Bae Bareli. 

District Bara Banki. — Tahsils Fatehpur, Haidargarh and Bamsanehighat. 

District Partabgarh. — Pavganas Partabgarh, Ateha, Dhingwas and Eampur. 

District Unao. — Parganas Safipur, Mohan-Auras, Baiigarmau, Fatehpur- 
Chaurasi and Purwa. 

District Lucknow, — Tahsils Mohanlalganj and Malihabad. 

District Budaun. — Parganas Kot, Satasi, Bisauli, Islamnagar, Sahaswan, 
. Usehat and Asadpur. 

3. The year 1928 was an unfortunate one for an enquiry into indebtedness. There- 
had been a poor kharif in 1027. There was every reason to hope for a bumper rahi 
to follow, but it was spoilt by excessive and untimely rains, whilst by September 1928, 
when the last of these enquiries was completed, it was apparent that the monsoon had 
failed, and that a second -kharif failure was in prospect. The total volume of indebted- 
ness was, consequently, much larger than usual : and the figures cannot be taken as true 
of normal times. On the other hand, they serve to show to what extent agriculturists 
possess reserves, whether of cash or credit. 

4. It is necessary to state with some precision the scope of these enquiries. 

(a) They related only to tenants, not to landlords. 

(b) The method by -which individual tenants -^'cre selected for enquiry differed. 
Most settlement officers preferred to examine the circumstances of every tenant in . a 
certain number of representative villages : some preferred to take one tenant in every 
ten throughout the tract. It may be noted that a Hindu joint family cultivating int 
common was treated as a single tenant. The total number of cases examined was 38,930. 

(c) For sorne unknowm reason taqavi was in some cases, at all events, ignored. 
From the Committee’s point of view, this omission is unfortunate, since the picture 
of indebtedness presented in these reports is incomplete. Nevertheless, it may be doubted 
whether the inclusion of taqavi would have made any material difference to the figures. 
The normal amount of taqavi distributed in a year lies between twelve and fifteen lakhs, 
an average of some Bs. 30,000 per district. Now in Rae Bareli, the total debt, excluding 
taqavi t of 7,158 tenants is in round figures 5*9 lakhs or Rs. 82 per tenant. Even if the 
entire normal allotment for the whole district had gone to these same tenants, it would 
only have increased their average figure by Rs. 4. There was, of course, a large distri- 
bution of 120 lakhs in October and November 1928; but this *could only affect the 
figures of the one tahsil (Maharajganj) where enquiries were made in 1929. 

Mr. E. A. H; Blunt. 
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(d) The t«£iant8 concerned have been sub-divided into four classes as follows ; — 

(i) Free from debt. 

(ii) Indebted to an amount less than the amount of one year’s rent of his 
holding. 

(iii) Indebted to an amount more than one year’s, but less than two years’ rent 
of his holding. 

(iv) Indebted to an amount exceeding two years’ rent of his holding. 

This classification affords an excellent measure of the burden of debt. Writing in 
1911, Mr. Moreland stated that the rent paid by a non-occupancy tenant was between 

10 and 20 per cent, of the value of the gross produce of his holding. Since then both 

rents and prices of produce have risen : but the latter have risen relatively much higher 
than the former, whose grow’th has further been artificially retarded by the acquirement 
of preferential rights. It may be taken, therefore, that rent is relatively much less of a 
burden than it used to be, and that a tenant who owes less than one year’s rent is lightly 

indebted. A tenant who owes more than one year’s rent but less than two years’ is 

moderately indebted. If he owes a sum greater than two years’ rent he is, unodiibtedly, 
heavily indebted. 

(e) The tenants concerned have further been sub-divided — 

<i) According to caste. 

(ii) the various classes and relative importance of creditors. 

These figures (which in my experience are a novelty) are of great importance. 
There is no doubt that social status, directly and indirectly and in more ways than one, 
has an effect on indebtedness : whilst it is obvious tliat there must be correlation between 
a man’s assets and his credit. 

(/) There is also a good deal of information, in more or less precise form, on the 
.subjects of — 

(i) the objects for which money is borrowed ; 

(ii) the various classes and relative importance of creditors. 


6. In the following table tenants are classified according to their indebtedness 
expressed in terms of their rent ; — 


District. 

Free from 
debt. 

Indebtedness in terms of rent 

Total. 

’ 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent, 

Loss than one 
year. 

Between one 
and two yearp. 

Over two years. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 


H 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Partabgarh .. 

6,088 

71 

839 

10 

529 


1,109 

12 

8,515 

Bara BankI . . 

7,495 

65 

1.858 

16 

1.055 

9 

1,063 

10 

11,471 

Xiuoknow 

2,872 

63 

731 

16 

896 

9 

551 

12 

4,550 

TJnao 

1,914 

55 

608 

14 

377 

11 

68i 

20 

3,483 

Ttae Bareli .. 

3,039 

48 

i,ei7 

23 

940 

18 

1,512 

21 

7,168 

Total* 

21,408 

61 

6,553 

16 

3,297 

9 

4,919 

14 

35,177 

Budann 

2.182 

58 

468 

12 

471 

12 

632 

18 

3,758 

Gband Total 

23,590 

61 

6,021 

15 ; 

3,768 

10 

5,551 

14 

38,980 


*The first five districts form a compact tract in the Gangetic plain, and have many 
points of similarity. Budaun’s circumstances are entirely different. I have accordingly 
given a total for the five Oudh districts. 

Mb, E. a. H. Blunt. 
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6. ^ As already explained, debt is not a serious burden to those who owe less than 
one year’s rent, for they can free themselves of it at any time without much difficulty. 
It is different with those who owe more. We can thus divide the tenantry into two 
classes, unencumbered and encumbered, as follpws 


District. 

Unencumbered 
tenants 
(per cent.). 

Enoumbered 
tenants 
(per cant.). 

Partabgarh 

81 

19 

Bara Banki 

81 

19 

Lucknow 

79 

21 

Unao 

69 

81 

Bae Bareli . . , . 

66 

84 

Total 

77 

1 33 

Budaun 

?. 

SO 

Grand total 

76 

1 24 


7. At first sight the figures appear incredibly favourable. Nevertheless, there is 
no reason for discrediting them. They were taken by the revenue staff, namely, patu^aris 
rmd supervisor qanungos^ who would have as close a knowledge as any outsider can 
possess of the circumstances of the tenants concerned. They were carefully checked by 
settlement officers, who, in the course of their ordinary duties, came into close contact 
wuth the people. There is, of course, a certain natural tendency for a debtor to conceal 
the full extent of his indebtedness; but that tendency would be counteracted by the fact 
'that during the course of a settlement it is to the advantage of landlord and tenant 
alike to describe themselves as in poor circumstances. 

8. After careful examination both of the economic reports and the rent rate 
reports relating to the tracts in question, I can point to certain circumstances which 
lielp to explain the favourable character of these figures. 

(1) It is an undoubted fact that m these tracts, as elsewhere, the indebtedness ot 
landlords is both much more widely spread and much heavier than the indebtedness of 
tenants. Similarly, the man who both owns lands of his own and cultivates lands 
leased from others, i.e., who is both a landlord and a tenant, is more heavily indebted 
than the inan who is a tenant pure and simple. These figures relate only to the last 
mentioned;* and consequently they cannot be compared with most published figures of 
agricultural indebtedness that I have seen, since these usually include landlords as well 
as tenants. 


(2) Taken as a whole the tenants, in the five Oiidh distriels nt all events, aro 
relatively more prosperous than the majority of tenants in this province. These districts 
form a decidedly fertile tract. The great majority of all Oudh tenants possess reasonable 
security of tenure. The average holding, moreover, is considerably larger than it is 
^Isewhere; m these five districts, judiging from the rent rate reports, it lies between 4 and 
5 acres, and usually nearer the larger than the smaller figure. In proof of these 
assertions, I give certain quotations from rent rate reports ; 


(a) Pargana at^ district Portabgiflfh.— “The tenantry is more prosperous than 
before. The standard of living, though still low, has improved. The 
houses present a decent appearance. There has been an increase in 
cattle, sheep, ploughs and carts. A substantial number of masonry wells 


^Except, to some extent in Eae Bareli. See below, para. 9. 
Hr. E. a. H. Blunt. 
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have been constructed by tenants, and under-proprietary and occupancy 
rights have been acquired for a consideration. Large sums of money paid 
as premium are a proof of their financial capacity to stand competition. 
A substantial number of persons is employed abroad and sends remittances 
to relatives at home.” {Sycd Abdul Hasayi, A.S.O.) 

(b) Tahsil Nawabganj, Bara Banki. — “The economic condition of the tenants as a 

whole is good .... The number of wells built by the tenants, together 
with the increase in the number of ploughs and in the number of carts 
alike, show that although the standard of living has not changed, the material 
prosperity of the tenants has increased.” (L. Otceyi, S. 0.) 

(c) Pargana Jhalotar-Ajgahit district Unao. — “On the whole the condition of the 

tenants may be described as satisfactory . . . The growth in the number 

of carts, the increase in ploughs and plough cattle and the construction 
of nearly half the new wells by tenants at their own expense are features 
which point to the general well-being of the tenantry as a whole.” (Him- 
mat Singh K. Maheffhioari, S. 0.) 

Quotations such as these could be multiplied, but these are enough to show that 
<he tenantry is, generally speaking, reasonably well off — certainly better off than 
their fellows in other districts. 

(3) Again, a larger proportion than usual of the Oudh tenantry consists of expert 
cultivators who can make the most of their holdings. 

(4) Agricultural debt is of two kinds — 

(i) There is a considerable proportion of floating debt, incurred* for such purposes 

as the purchase of seed and the expenses of cultivation. This, though relatively small 

in the case of any individual tenant, bulks large in the aggregate. 

(ii) Quasi-permanent or long-term debt, which is the result of larger borrowings 
for such causes as expenditure on ceremonies, litigation or the payment of rent. 

The former is contracted from time to time throughout the year, the latter at 
irregular intervals when necessary. It follows, therefore, that the volume of total debt 
will be lower at some seasons than at others. In a normal year the amount of debt 
contracted on account of the kharif operations will generally be small, as these are 
relatively cheap. At intervals throughout the cold weather the tenant will find it neces- 
sary to borrow extensively for the expensive rabi and sugarcane operations, and possibly 

also to pay his kharif rent. The debt incurred for agricultural purposes will normally 

be at its highest about the time of the rabi harvest; and may be considerably increased 
if a tenant has a marriage ceremony to finance, since the marriage season usually 
takes place either at the end of the cold weather or the beginning of the hot weather. 
When, however, he has marketed his rabi crops in May or June, he will have money 
to pay off his floating debt, and possibly also to reduce his quasi-permanent debt. It 
follows, therefore, that the nature of any figures of agricultural indebtedness will depend 
to some extent on the time of year when they are collected ; and there is no doubt 
whatever that this helps to explain, not only the favourable figures actually recorded, 
but also certain variations between them. 

(a) The Unao, Partabgarh and Bara Banki figures were taken in the cold weather 
of 1927-28. None of these three districts had suffered in the preceding kharif, whilst 
at the time there was every expectation of a bumper rabi. Debt, therefore, was prob- 
ably below the normal at this time. Unao, however, had suffered heavily from the 
floods of 192L and there was probably a good deal of old debt outstanding from that 
tiuae, with the result that the figures are less favourable than in the other two districts. 

(b) In Lucknow the figures were taken in May 1928, after a relatively poor rabi, 

but not bad enough to justify any suspension, let alone remission, of revenue; whilst 

this was the time of year when debt is always lowest. 

(c) The Rae Bareli figures are from this point of view specially instructive. In 

two out of the three tahsils concerned, they were taken during the rains of 1928, after 

two poor crops and with the expectation of famine to follow. Debt, therefore, was 
naturally above the average at this time of year ; and the figures show higher debt 
than in other districts. In the third tahsil, they were taken in May and June of 1929,^ 
Mr. E. a. H. Blunt. 
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the most favourable time, but after four bad crops in succession; and, to add to the 
tenants’ difficulties, a considerable amount of rent had actually been recovered which 
should have been 'suspended. Here the figures are worse even than in the other two 
tahsils. 

(d)-In Budaun, some of the -figures were taken before the rahi was harvested, 
some after it had been put on the market. In the former case, the figures of indebted- 
ness were at their worst, in the latter case at their best. It is, indeed, the settlement 
officer in this district who has called attention to the seasonal variations of^ debt. He 
points out that of two neighbouring parganas, the more fertile showed the higher debt, 
simply because the enquiries were made before the rahi was harvested, instead of at a 
later date, as in the less fertile pargana. 

(5) It is the same officer who points out that freedom from debt is not always 
due to prosperity. It can be, and is, due to the reluctance of moneylenders to give 
credit. For instance, the greater the security of tenure, the greater the. ease with which 
the tenant can borrow. Again, a tenant in a precarious tract will find it more difficult 
to get credit than a tenant in^ a fertile tract. And, of course, a tenant or class of 

tenants who are known to be bad payers (such as the high caste tenants in Budaun) 
will find the moneylender much less complaisant than good payers (such as the Muraos 
and Kachhis in Bae Bareli). 

9. The figures of Unao, Eae Bareli and Budaun taken as a whole are markedly 
less favourable than those of Partabgarb, Bara Banki and Lucknow. The only outstand- 
ing cause of this in Unao has already been mentioned [para. 8 (4) (a)]. As regards Bae 
Bareli, one cause has already been mentioned above [para. 8 (4) (c)], but there is 

another. In this district a certain number of the tenants whose cases wore examined 
were also co-sharers, owninig a certain amount of land of their own and leasing more 
land from other landlords. Like all landlords, tliey were more deeply indebted than 
tenants are or ever can be; and some at least of their debt is rather landlord’s debt 
than tenant’s debt. In Budaun, there is a good deal of old debt which is alleged to be 
due to the co-operative societies of the district, now in liquidation. Strenuous efforts 
are being made to recover outstandings from the former members, much to their in- 
dignation — an indignation which is justified, if, as they often allege, the money had 
already been paid only to be embezzled by the officers of the co-operative bank or society 
concerned. Another special cause which enhances debt in this district is the system 
of financing the sugarcane crop. Apparently, the khandsal^ who ia the trader, dealing in 
the sugarcane juice, is in the habit of advancing to the cultivator, to finance his crop, 
a sum slightly larger than the value of the estimated outturn at forward rates. Appa- 
rently, he himself fixes the rates and, of course, fixes them in a manner favourable 

to himself. The result is that the producer never gets the full value of his produce, 
and since he must use that produce to repay the khandsalf the burden of his indebted- 
ness constantly increases, especially when he takes, as he often does, an ordinary loan 
in addition. In short, the effect of the system is that the producer gives all the profits 
of cane growing to the middleman, /.e., the khandsal, in return for the means of 
subsistence and the capital required for growing the crop. The original capital of these 
loans is. of course, practically irrecoverable and the khondfsal knows it, but he is 
usually indifferent to the fact because his main object is to retain in In's own hands the 
disposal of the produce. As an instance of the effects of this system, the settlement 
officer quotes the ease of a village of some 900 acres in area, whore out of a total 
debt of nearly Bs. 21,000, nearly Bs. 20,0(X) are khandsedi debts. In this village only 
32 per cent, of all tenants are free of dabt and 60 per cent, owe more than two years’ 
rent. 


10. Complete figures of indebtednesa by caffte are available for five districts only, 
as the Unao reports give only percentages. The figures can be arranged in four 
main groups, as follows": — 

(а) High castes — Brahmans, Eajputs, Musalman Rajputs and other Musalmans 

of good social position. 

(б) Agricultural castes — Ahars, Ahirs, Kisans, Kurrais and Lodhs. 

(e) Market-garden ng castes — Kachhis, Koiris and Murais. 

(d) Other castes. 
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11. Th^ following table gives the figures for these groups ; — 



Eree from 
d»bt. 

Indebted in terms of annual rent. 


District. 



Less than 
one year. 

iuore ituaii 

one, less than 
two years. 

Over two 
years. 

Total. 


Number. 

Per cent. 

Number 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 


High ca&tes. 










Partabgarh 

2,136 

06 

479 

15 

141 

4 

486 

15 

8,242 

Bara Banki 

1,582 

63 

291 

13 

220 

9 

245 

11 

2,338 

Lucknow 

427 

66 

62 

10 

49 

7 

109 

17 

64T 

Rae Bareli 

783 ‘ 

60 

178 

11 

147 

10 

452 

29 

1,560 

Bndaun 

450 

62 

66 

9 

i 

70 

10 

143 

19 

729 

Agricultural castes. 










Partabgarh 

1,767 

70 

344 

14 

212 

8 

206 

■S 

2,529 

Bara Banki 

2,664 

69 

555 

14 

296 

7 

324 

9 

3,830 

Lucknow . . 

290 

62 

! 68 

15 

37 

8 

69 


464 

Rae Bareli 

214 

47 1 

49 

11 

67 

15 

121 

27 

451 

Budaon 

4S9 

57 

60 

7 

2 

1 ^ 

235 

28 

850 

JAarM’ gardening 
caites. 










Partabgarh 

263 

67 

46 

12 

29 

7 

56 

14 

394 

Basra Banki 

213 

60 j 

63 

18 

43 

12 

35 

10 

335 

Lucknow 

8 

50 

51 

81 

21 

13 

10 

6 

164 

Rae Bareli 

261 

40 

[ 227 

' S3 

107 

1 15 

' 82 

12 

67T 

Budann ,, 

237 

60 

62 

14 

70 

16 

41 

10 

430 

1 

Other caitea. 




1 


I 




Partabgark 

1,872 

71 

250 

10 

147 

5 

357 

14 

2,626 

Bara Banki 

8,086 

62 

950 

19 

495 

10 

458 

9 

4,989 

Lneknow 

1,717 

61 

499 

17 

283 

10 

309 

12 

2,808 

Rae Bareli 

1842 

41 

1,161 

26 

623 

14 

857 

19 

4,488 

Budaun 

704 

60 

136 

10 

158 

14 

182 

16 

1,180 
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District, 


indebted in <)[f annual rant. 

Total. 

Namber. 

Per cent. 

Le 88 than 
one year. 

Mora than 
one, leas than 
two years. 

Over two 
years 

Number. 

Per cent. 

0> 

u 

a 

a 

« 

o 

u 

£ 

s 

' * 

1 

43 

d 

q} 

o 

u 

£ 

Total, 










High castes 

6,878 

63 

1.0T6 ! 

1-2 

627 



17 

8.516 

Agricultural oastea . . 

5,418 

67 

1,076 

IS 

681 

s 

955 

12 

8,133 

Market-gardening 

1,076 

54 

449 

2a 

270 

13 

225 

11 

2.020 

castes. 










Other castes 

9,171 

57 

2 996 

19 

1,711 

11 

3.163 

18 

IG 041 


12. The percentages of “encumbered” and “unencumbered” tenants (c/. para. 
6) are as follows : — 


— 

CJnenonmlered 

Bncumbered, 

High castes 

76 

25 

Agiioultuial castes 

80 1 

ao 

Market-gardening oaatoi 

76 

. a* 

Other castes 

76 

?i 

All castes (pata. 6) 

77 

as 


13. Of the various groups i the high castes show the least favourable figures. 
The social factors which affect their economic condition are as follows : 

(a) Their women, whether Hindu or Muslim, may not work in the fields. 

(b) Custom forbids a Brahman or Rajput to handle the plough. Borne settle- 
ment officers report that this taboo is weakening in some places : but it is still widely 
prevalent. 

(c) A high caste man who conies into physical contact with a member of an 
untouchable caste becomes impure, and must at once wash both himself and his clothes. 
As most field labourers are “untouchables” and it is difficult to avoid such contact 
in some of the field operations in which a high caste man could assist, the latter is apt 
to confine his energies to supervision. This taboo is also said to be weakening, but it 
still persists. 
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These social customs have two economic results. Firstly, they increase the cost 
of cultivation, since the high castes must employ far more labour than the low. Se- 
condly, high caste cultivation is rarely as skilful or productive as low caste cultivation. 
Where the Kurmi produces wheat, the Brahman produces barley : and second rate barley 
at that. 

(d) Expenditure on various ceremonies is much larger amongst high castes than 
low. -Not only has a Brahman or Eajput to spend more lest he lose social standing 
but he must observe all the twice-born rites, whilst a man of lower caste can restrict 
himself only to the most important. And there are sixteen of these rites {sayiskara)^ 
all of which cost money; marriage, of course, is by far the most expensive. 

On the other hand — 

(e) Brahmans and Rajputs usually enjoy some rental privilege, which is often 
as high as 25 per cent. There are signs, according to the rent rate reports, that this 
privilege is dying out in some places: but it is still widely prevalent. Occasionally, 
other high cake tenants also enjoy such a privilege : but this is exceptional and due 
to some special cause, e.g., relationship with the landlord. 

(/) Brahmans have a valuable source of income in the shape of pufoliiti, 5nt, 
or jajmani*—i,e., priestly or caste dues. These include not only fees for services 
rendered but presents, usually of food, that are made either on festive occasions or 
by way of penance. One of the most common punishments in the penal code of a 
caste panchayat is the feeding of so many Brahmans — rarely less than five. 

(g) High castes generally possess far more than their fair share of the larger 

holdings. 

14. In short, the high caste agriculturist possesses certain definite advantages, 
t^'hich are however counterbalanced by the costliness of his cultivation and the inferiority 
of his crops. Apart from this, he has to bear si>ecially high expenditure as a result 
of his social obligations, which is set off, in the case of the Brahman, by a steady income 
derived, with the minimum of toil, from his priestly avocation. On balance, the Brah- 
man probably gains sUghtly; the Rapjut undoubtedly loses. So possibly does the 
Musalman Eajput : for though as a follower of the Prophet, he should not be affected 
by any of the four high caste disabilities but the first, and certainly enjoys the first 
and third advantages, yet his Eajput blood tells and he clings to many of his old Hindu 
customs, especially such as appertain to his social status. Other Musalmans are Jess 
suitably placed in tliis category : the only taboo which affects them is that connected 
with the purda ' system. They seldom enjoy a rental privilege and they are often 
skilful cultivators, especially in Budaun. Had they been omitted, it is probable that 
the high caste figures would have been even less favourable than they are. And, 
as it is, file proportion of unencumbered tenants is lower, and of encumbered tenants 
higher, in this group than in any other; whilst the number of heavily indebted tenants, 
who owe anunints in excess of two years’ rental, is markedly high. 

15. The castes which specialise in tobacco, poppy and garden crops of all kinds 
have certain peculiarities of their own. Their holdings are almost invariably small, 
but their skill in intensive cultivation more than compensates for this disadvantage. 
Tlieir agricultural operations are cosfcly, despite the fact that their womenfolk work in 
the fields; and their rents are above the average. They live, probably, better than 
moat villagers : and being well known for prompt payment, can command extensive 
credit. In such circumstances, it is not surprising that whilst relatively fewer of them 
are entirely free of debt, a larger number are lightly or* moderately indebted and a 
smaller number heavily indebted, than in any other group. Indeed, but for a tendency 
amongst some in this group to vie with the high castes in the matter of social expendi- 
ture, debt among these market-gardeners would be altogether trivial. 

16. The agricultural castes, properly so called, are in every respect better off than 
anv other group : only 20 per cent, can be regarded as encumber^, whilst the proportion 
of tenants entirely free from debt is the largest recorded. “Other” castes, naturally, 
conform closely to the average figures for all castes. 


* *Br{t and jajmani are generic terms (=ca8te dues) used of any caste. (Jajman:= 
client or patron). Purohlti Is used of Brahmans only (=priestly dues). 
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17. A few individual figures require explanation. 

(1) Rae Bareli t high cosies. — There is an unusually high proportion of the heavily 
indebt^. This is in part due to the fact which has distorted all the Rae Bareli figures, 
namely, the inclusion amongst tenants of a certain number of agriculturists who are also 
petty co-sharers, and, like all landlords, relatively deep in debt. Another cause is 
litigation. No less than one-third of the total high caste debt is due, to this cause ; 
whilst the similar debt of all other castes put together is only 40 per cent, of the high 
-caste figure. 

(2) Rae Bareli^ agricultural castes. — ^Here too, there are both the inclusion of a 
certain number of co-sharers and high expenditure on litigation to disturb the figures. 
Out of the total debt of this group, a sum of Rs. 71,000, no less than Rs. 32,000, or 45 
per cent., is due to the litigiousness of 29 Kurmis. A minor cause is said to be the 
high price paid by this caste for its imported plough cattle. 

(3) Budaun^ agricultural castes. — The proportion of heavily indebted tenants is high 

in this district too. The castes mainly concerned are Ahars and to a less extent Ahirs, — 
cognate castes that are pastoral as well as agricultural. The Ahar’s cultivation is described 
as sound but not first rate : he is certainly not so skilful as the Kurmi. Tt is probable, 

too, that he spends money not only on cultivation but on cattle. But the principal cause 

of the heavy indebtedness of this group in Budaun is undoubtedly the failure of the 
local co-operative societies now in liquidation. The amounts which are alleged still to be 
due from the former members are large, and it is doubtless this which explains 
the high percentage of 28 that are heavily indebted in this group. 

18. Figures of indebtedness by holdings are available from only three districts, 

namely, Bara Banki, Lucknow and Rae Bareli. The original groupings are (1) less than 
2J acres, (2) from 2J to 6 acres, (3) from 6 to 7J acres, (4) from 7J to 10 acres, (5) 
from 10 to 20 acres, (6) from 20 to 60 acres and (7) over 50 acres. I have combined 

these seven into four groups as shown in the table below : — 


Districts holding ^ 
groups. 

Free from 
debt. 

Indebted in terms of annual rent. 

Total. 

L| 

a> 

.o 

B 

3 

% 

Per cent. 

Less than 
one year. 

More than 
one, less than i 
two years, 

Over two 
years, 

Number. 

g 

o 

u 

0? 

CW 

u 

o 

43 

s 

3 

Per cent. 

Number. 


Bara Banki. 








I 


Less than 5 acres 

4,909 

64 

1312 

17 

759 

10 

703 

9 

7,686 

From 5 to 10 acres . . 

1,940 

67 

430 

16 

242 

8 

269 

10 

2,880 

From 10 to 20 acres . . 

55) 

71 


18 

52 

' 7 

72 

9 

780 

Over 20 acres 

91 

73 

15 

12 

2 

1 

17 

14 

126 

Lucknow. 










Less than 5 acres 

1 2,084 

66 

431 

14 

270 

9 

376 

11 

8,161 

From 5 to 10 acres . . 

561 

56 

234 

23 

83 

9 

122 

12 

1,005 

From 10 to 20 acres . , 

198 

62 

54 


29 

9 

36 

12 

817 

Over 20 acres 

29 

43 

12 


9 

13 

17 

25 

67’ 
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Districts holding 
groups. 

Free from i 
debt. 1 

Indebted in terms of annual rent 


Totftl. 

1 

1 

Lesa than 
one year. 

1 More than 
one, leae than 
two years. 

1 Over two 

1 years. 

Number. 

a 

a> 

0 

M 

0) 

01 

hi 

0) 

.a 

a 

0 

a 

<0 

o 

(X, 

Number. 


1 

Rae Bareli. 










Less than 5 acres 

2,087 

44 

939 


623 


1 1,029 

1 22 

' 4,669 

From 6 to 10 acres .. 

768 

41 

496 

27 

248 

18 

366 

19 

1,858 

From XO to 20 aoref . . 

217 

37 

161 

30 

64 

21 

118 

12 

560 

Over 20 acres 

27 

88 

' 21 

30 

5 

7 

18 


71 

Total. 










Leis than 5 acres 

9,080 

59 

2,682 

D 

1,652 

11 

2,102 

18 

15,516 

From 6 to 10 acres .. 

3,259 

57 

1,160 

20 

578 

10 

746 

13 

5,743 

From 10 to 20 aores .. 

970 

! 59 

316 

19 

145 

9 

223 

13 

1,657 

Over 20 acres 

147 

53 

48 

13 

16 

6 

52 

20 

263 


19. The followin^,^ table shows the figures of “unencumbered” or “encumbered” 
tenants, respectively : — 


Unencumbered. 

Encumbered. 

Group. 

Bara 

Banki. 

Luck- 

now. 

Bae 

Bareli. 

Total, 

Bara 

Banki. 

Luck- 

now. 

Rae 

Ba reli. 

Total. 

XiOBS than 5 aores 

81 

80 

1 

64 


19 

23 

36 

24 

From 5 to 10 acres 

82 

79 

63 

77 

18 

21 

|2 

23 

From 10 to 20 acres 

84 

79 

67 

78 

16 

21 

83 

22 

Over 20 acres 

85 

62 

68 

64 

15 

38 

32 

36 


20. The figures, though interesting, need little comment. Since debt is measured 
in terms of rent, and rent depends on the size of the holding, it is obvious that, if 
other circumstances are equal, there should be only trifling differences between the 
figures of the various .groups. And, in fact, that is so, save in two instances, — namely, 
the figu^re of the highest group in Lucknow and the figure of the lowest group in Rae 
Bareli, both of which are markedly below the figures of other groups in the same 
districts^ In Lucknow the cause is the presence of many high caste tenants who are 
heavily indebted in the highest group : the largest holdings, of course, go principalljr 
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tc l^em. In Rae Bareli, as already explained, a number of tenants were included who- 
were also co-sharers. These men were classified, however, on their tenancies alone, 
and as these would generally be small, they come into the lowest class, tho^gh their 
indebtedness is not to match. 

21. Causes of debt. — Information regarding the causes of debt is much less 
satisfactory or complete. The reports of three districts say little or nothing on the 

subject. From Unao we get only the percentage of cases due to each cause but not 
the number of cases on which those percentages are baaed. The Budaun report does 
give that information, but not the amounts of money involved; and as a glance at the 

figures below will prove, that is a matter of importance. The Bae Bareli report alone 

supplies complete information. Again, all returns have some sort of a miscellaneous 

head : but the “causes’* included under it differ widely. * In* the Unao figures, for 
instance, it includes “loans raised for domestic purposes, payment of ancestral debts,, 
and litigation” — where the last named is not of sufficient importance to be mentioned' 
separately. The Budaun miscellaneous head excludes ordinary domestic expenditure, 
and includes old debt due to the co-operative societies (see para. 9), debt due to- 
sickness, casual disability, and (a curious item) dacoity. In Lucknow, with the exception 
of some Es. 1,000, it means personal extravagance. Again, in Budaun, there is a second 
miscellaneous head for “maintenance,” i.e., domestic purposes. If the figures ^^re to 
have any meaning they must obviously be re-arranged to correspond. I have accord- 
ingly acted as follows : — 

(1) “Expenditure on domestic purposes,” which is not mentioned individually, so 
far Be I can discover, anywhere in the best of the three reports (Rae Bareli), can most 
suitably be added to “agricultural expenditure” (where in Bae Bareli it was most 
probably included). It usually represents money for food and clothing, which are as 
necessary to agricultural efficiency as seed or bullocks, ^whilst, from another point of view. 
It may be regarded as replacing the wages of labourers, which are not paid because the 
debtor s family works in the fields. 

(2) Ancestral debts are almost certainly due to social expenditure in byesfone vears* 
and can best be added to that head. 


(3) The old co-operative debt in Budaun is similarly agricultural debt in origin. 

After making these corrections we then get figures as follows. (In Rae Bareli' 
necessary to go into decimals for a reason obvious from the figures) 


Cause of litigation. 

Percentage of cases of 
debt in-— 

Amount of debt 
(Rae Bareli). 

j 

Unao. 

Bndaun. 

Rae 

Bareli, 

1 

Actual. 

Percent- 

age. 





Hs. 


Expenditure on social ceremonies,. 

29 

15 

18*6 


28 

Litigation •• 

2 

1 3 

3*2 

1.40,000 

24 

Other non-agrioultural objects 

3 

3 

0*3 

19,000 

3 

Agricultural objects 

66 

79 

78*0 

2.67,000 

45 


It is clear from these figures that the greatest proportion of all debt is incurred 
for agricultural purposes. It must not however be supposed that this agricultural debt 
is all equally productive, for a considerable part is due to payments of arrears of rent, 
or of nazrana, the premium taken by many landlords on admitting a tenant to his hold- 
ing, or in lieu, wholly or partially, of an enhancement of rent. This is especially the case 
in Bae Bareli, where rents are often excessive and nazrana is common. In Budaim,. 
some 13 per cent, represents the old debt to the co-operative societies : and a good deal 
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jmore, probably some 10 to 12 per cent., represents arrears of rent. In Bae Bareli, agri- 
•cultural debt per debtor averages Es. 84. Social ceremonies do not account, for any 
undue proportion of cases, as is natural enough, since they only occur at irregular and 
somewhat lengthy intervals : but they do account for a very large part of the total amount 
borrowed. The average debt per debtor in Bae Bareli is Bs. 217. But of all wasteful and 
expensive debt, that incurred for litigation is far the worst. It amounts to nearly one- 
fourth of the total sum due in Bae Bareli, and averages per debtor no less than Es. 1,007. 
The figure, however, is probably misleading, as some part of this debt, at all events, is 
•due by quarrelsome co-sharers that are also tenants. 

The average debt from all causes per djebtor in Bae Bareli is Bs. 145. 

22. Creditors. — Here again information in the shape of figures is meagre except 
from Bae Bareli : but they are of relatively little importance, and I do not propose to 
draw up a table. The general position is clear enough. There are (excluding Govern- 
ment) four principal classes of moneylenders : 

(Ij The professional moneijlender^ — who varies from tlie little local bant a to the 
merchant-prince in the city. It is they who finance the larger loans, and the major part 
d all debt is due to them. In Bae Bareli, for instance, out of a total debt of Bs. 5,89,000 
they have provided Bs. 3,40,000, or 68 per cent. 

( 9 ) The debtor's landlord . — A somewhat dangerous creditor, since he has a double 
bold over the borrower. It is stated, for instance, that occupancy tenants have been 
compelled to surrender their rights in liquidation of their debt. Fortunately this type 
of debt ifl not relatively large; m Bae Bareli it amounts to Bs. 94,000 or 16 per cent. 

(3) Other tenants. — It is, in my experience, something relatively new for tenant 
to lend to tenant : but there is no doubt that the practice is now well-established, being 
reported from every district concerned. In Bae Bareli they have provided Rs. 1,28,000 
or nearly 22 per cent, of the total debt. From some points of view, the change is satis- 
factory : it means that money, which otherwise would have probably laid idle, continues 
to circulate and to work Again, though there may be tenants sharp enough to realise 
that it pays to borrow at 24 per cent, and lend at 37| per cent., so that moneylending 
by a tenant docs not necessarily prove that he is himself free from debt, yet in all pro- 
bability most lenders are themselves in possession of spare cash, and consequently there 
are resources available for investment whose existence had not been previously suspected. 
It means, finally, that the ttmaniry has unexpectedly large reserves. On the other hand, 
this invasion of the moneylenders’ domain has its drawbacks. If the agriculturist has 
money to spare, he should put it into his own land, or use it for some industry subsi- 
diary to agriculture. As it is, he is at best putting it into somebody olse’s land; at 
worst, he may be putting it into somebody elsc’s lawsuit. 

(4) The co-operative societij or hank . — The importance of co-operative societies 
ns purveyors of credit varies greatly. In Unao, for instance, they lend an appreciable 
amount of money: in Bae Bareli, on the other hand, the debt due to them does not exceed 
Bs. 27,000 or 4 per cent, of the whole. The fault is not entirely their own. The tenant 
prefers to borrow from a moneylender at 24 per cent, or even at 37 J per cent, rather 
than from a co-operative society at 15 per cent, for two reasons — 

fi) The moneylender does not delay in providing him with his money : the society 
has to make numerous enquiries before it may do so. The tenant himself 
has probably put off his borrowing till the last available moment, and since 
delay is in any case a serious matter in agricultural operations, lie goes to 
the moneylender. 

(ii) The society does, and indeed must, insist on prompt repayment : the money- 
lender is much more amiable to the defaulter. 

IMucli the same is true of government loans : though here there is a third obiection, 
in the petty peculations of the revenue officials to which a borrower has to submit if 
be is to get bis money. 

23. Rates of interest . — Little need be said in this subject. The most common 
rates are — 

(1) The '*iifinhi'* rate, by which a man w'bo borrows Rs. 10 pays Re. 1 per month 
'for a year. . 
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(2) Two per cent, per month or 24 per cent, per annum. 

(3) Two pice per rupee per month or 37 J per cent, per annum. 

These are rates for unsecured loans. For loans secured on a mortgage the rates- 
are from 6 to 12 per cent. Some have been recorded as low as 3 per cent., some as high 
as 75 per cent., but these seem to be exceptional. The cO'Operative society’s rate is 15 
per cent, and Government’s rate for taqavi is 7} per cent. 

24. The Settlement Officer, Rae Bareli, in addition to his general rejwrt, sent in 
detailed notes on each village which he inspected. I reproduce these accounts below in 
abbreviated form in respect of eighteen representative villages. They all come from 
tahsil Maharajganj, which I have selected because the figures were taken during the course 
of the current year and will therefore be comparable with the figures of the villages es- 
pecially surveyed for the Banking Enquiry Committee. 

{N.B , — In respect of holdings,! have taken five acres as the normal.) 

(1) Ariawan. — A fertile little village owned by a taluqdar. Recorded rents are 
low, but nazrana is taken on new leases and in lieu of enhancement. 

Total number of tenants, 33. 

{a) High caste tenants, 9, all Khanzadas (i.e., Musalman Rajputs). They enjoy 
a rental privilege of two annas in the rupee in the old holdings, but not in new holdings 
or holdings of which the rent has recently been enhanced. The holdings in size are rather 
above normal. Three tenants are free from debt; four owe less than a year’s rent; one 
owes more than one year’s and less than two years rent; one owes more than two years’ 
rent. The total debt is Rs. 742 or about Rs. 124 per debtor. The whole is due to 
expenditure on agricultural improvements. 

(h) Market gardening castes, 2 (Murais). Holdings are below average, as is usual 
with these castes. Both owe less than one year’s rent— a total of Rs. 30— all due to 
agricultural expenditure. 

ie) Ordinary tenants, 22. The average holding is below normal. Four 
are free from debt ; six owe less than one year’s rent ; five owe between one 
and two years’ rent ; seven ow'e more than two years’ rent. The total debt is Rs. 1,051. 
Of this Rs. 106, which is due entirely by one tenant, is due to expenditure on ceremonies,, 
and the rest to agricultural expenditure. 

Debt in this village is decidedly high and only 21 per cent, of tenants are free 
^om it. A part is due to the construction of new wells, a part to unfavourable seasons. 
The Settlement Officer, however, suspects that the rents are concealed and that more 
IS paid than the rent recorded. 

Two- thirds of the total debt is due to money lending tenants, mostly at 24 per cent.; 
about a quarter of it to the taluqdar landlord at 6 per cent, and the balance to non- 
T^ident mahajans who charge from 24 to 76 per cent. The rate of interest charged by 
the landlord is decidedly low, but as he has the usual landlord’s hold over his tenants, the 
loans are practically secure. 

(2) Chilauni. A large village of which part is very fertile, part very precarious. 
As a whole it is below the average of the neighbourhood. The landlords are a large 
body of impoverished Rajputs. Rents are full but fully collected, whilst nazrana is. also 
taken. 


Total number of tenants, 168. 

(a) High caste tenants, 22, mostly Brahmans, who enjoy a rental privilege of two 
annas in the rupee in the old holdings, but not in new ones. A few of the«e high caste* 
tenants are also co-sharers. Their holdings are above normal; some have as much as 
50 acres. Thirteen are free from debt; two owe less than a year’s rent; seven owe more 
than two years rent. The total debt is Rs. 6,650, sub-divided as follows 

Rs. 3,050 (three debtors) is due to litigation. These three are co-sharers as weU 
as tenants. 


Rs. 1,616 (two debtors), due to social expenditure. 
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Rb. 1,085 (three debtors), due to agricultural expenditure. Of this, some Be. 1,000 
is due by a single tenant, who is also a co-sharer, 

ih) Market-gardening castes, 15 (Miirais and Kachhis). The average holding is 
of normal size. Five are free from debt; tJiree owe less than a year’s rent; seven owe 
more than two years rent. Total debt is Rs. 1,252. All due to agricultural expenditure. 

ic) Ordinary tenants, 121. The average holding is of normal size. Thirty-five are 
free from debt; twenty-three owe less than a year’s rent; fifteen owe between one and two 
years’ rent; forty-eight owe more than two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 7,424, of 
which Rs. 140 is due to social ceremonies (two debtors), and the balance to agricultural 
expenditure. Also 34 per cent, are free from debt; Init this percentage is unusually low 
as tlio result partly of four bad crops, partly of the high rents. Of the total debt about 
a half is due to resident mahajam, mostly at 24 per cent, one quarter to landlords, mostly 
at 6 per cent., and the rest to fellow tenants at 24 per cent. 

(3) Chhichha . — A very poor village owned by a large body of heavily indebted 
Rajputs. Rents are exceasively high. 

Total niirnher of tenants, 48. 

(а) High caste tenants, 24, all Rajputs, who pay full rates; some, however, are 
also co-sharers. The average holding is above normal s ze. Two are free from debt ; 
six owe less than a- year’s rent; six)teen owe more than two years’ rent. Totnl debt 
Rfl. 13,4t)0, of wliich Rs. 1,600 (four debtors) is due to social expenditure and the rest 
is said to be due to agricultural expenditure, though the Settlement Officer is inclined 
to doubt whether this is correct. 

(б) Ordinary tenants, 24. The average holding is of normal size. Nine arc free 
trom debt; four owe less than one year s rent; four owe betw’een one and tw^o years* 
rent; seven owe more than two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 1,764, of which Rs.' 510 
(three debtors) is due to social ex])endituro and the rt'st to agricultural purposes. 

Only 2*3 per cent, are free from debt. Though the total figure of debt is possibly 
exaggerated and some of it is really landlord’s debt, it is not surprising to liear that 
in a rack-rented and precarious village, the tenants are in a deplorable condition and that 
many have left the village, mostly to take service in Calcutta and elsewhere. This is a 
good example of how heavy the burden of social expenditure can l>e. Despite poverty, tlie 
amount spent on ceremonies is over Rs. 2,000. 

Half tlie debt is due to non-rc'sident ^nahajam ; half to landlords and fellow-tenants. 
The most common rate of interest is 24 per cent. 

(4) Medhauna.—A really good and even excellent village owuied by a large body of 
indebted Rajputs in eight iiiahnls. Some areas have been sold to mahajanfi. The rents 
are high, but fully realised. 

Total number of tenants, 105. 

in) High caste tenants, 41, mostly Rajputs, of whom some are also small co-sharers. 
There is no rental privilege. The average holding is above the normal size. Ten are free 
from debt; four owe less than a year’s rent; three owe between one and twm years’ rent; 
twenty-four owe more than two years’ rent. The total debt is Rs. *50,216, of which 

Rs. 21,195 (twelve debtors, most of whom are also co-sharers) is due to litigation; 

Rs. 15,152 is attributed to the extravagance of these small co-sharers; Rs. 12,599 is 

due to social expenditure. (Only Rs. 1,270 (eight debtors) is due to agricultural ex- 

penditure. 


All the figures are vitiated by the inclusion of these co-sharers. The villat^e once 
belonged to a single w-ealthy landlord, whose numerous descendants are botli extravagant 
and litigious. Many of them now' owm onlv a few acres in proprietary right, 
and even that land is mortgaged. They are selling it out, and will soon cease to be 
<(im\naars at all. 
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(&) Market'gardening castes, 6 (Murais and Eaebhis). The average holding is less 
than the normal. One is free of debt; three owe less than one year's rent; two owo 
between one and two years* rent. Total debt, Rs. 156, of which Rs. 54 (one debtor) is 
due to social expenditure and the balance to agricultural expenditure. 

(c) Ordinary tenants, 58. The average holding is less than normal. Eighteen 
are free from debt; twenty-four ow^e less than a year's rent; ten owe between one and two 
years' rent; six owe more than two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 1,601, of which Rs, 185 
(four debtors) is due to social expenditure, Rs. 60 (one debtor) to litigation, and the 
balance to agricultural expenditure. 

Thirty per cent, only are free from debt. Most of the agricultural expenditure is 
•due to arrears of the very high rents and to adverse seasons. 

Of the total debt, two-thirds is due to landlords, being the purchasers who are forcing 
•out the old landlords. Rates of interest vary between 3 and 6 per cent, secured and 24 
to 37J per cent, unsecured. About one-third is due to malm jam and a small balance to 
fellow-tenants but mostly non-resident. The rates in these cases are the same. 

(5) Rampur Panwara. — There are two proprietors, both indebted, who have recently 
sold part of their property to a mahajan. The fertility of tliis village is about the average. 
Rents are moderate and fully collected. 

J'otal number of tenants, 78. 

(a) High caste tenants, 9, chiedy Brahmans. Rental privilege, 4 annas' in the rupee. 
The holdings are rather larger than usual. Seven are free from debt ; two owe more than 
two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 17,100, of which Rb. 15,000 (one debtor) is due to 
litigation, Rs. 1,700 to personal extravagance and only Rs. 400 to agricultural expen- 
diture. 

(b) Market-gardening castes, 8 (Murais and Kachhis). Holdings are below the 
■normal . size. Three owe less than a year’s rent; four owe between one nnd two years’ 
rent; one owes over two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 662, due entirely to agricultural 
expenditure. 

(c) Ordinary tenants, 61. The average liolding is of normal size. Seventeen are 
free from debt ; sixteen owe less than a year’s rent ; sixteen owe between one and two 
years’ renT; twelve owe more than two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 2,978, of which 
Rs. 316 (3 debtors) is due to social expend itiire and the rest to agricultural expenditure. 

Thirty-one per cent, are free of debt. Of the total amount three-quarters is owed 
to non-resident mahajanSf half at 24 and half at 12 per cent. The rest is owed to fellow- 
tenants, mostly at 24 per cent. 

(6) Jehta Uftarha. — A talnqdari village rather below the average of the tract in 
fertility. It however possesses an important bazar and rents are somewhat above average, 
though fully collected. Nazrana is also taken. 

Total number of tenants, 44. 

(a) High caste tenants, 10, all Brahmans, who enjoy a rental privilege of two annas 
in the rupee. The average holding is somewhat below the normal size. Nine are free 
from debt; one owes between one and two years’ rent. His debt amounts to Rs. ,150, 
of which Rs. 60 is due to social and Rs. 100 to agricultural expenditure. 

(b) Market-gardening castes, 5 (Murais and Kachhis). The holdings arc as usual 
•small. One is free from debt; one owes less than a year’s rent; three owe between one 
and two years’ rent. The total debt is only Rs. 112 due to agricultural expenditure. 

fc) Ordinary tenants, 29. The holdings are rather smaller than usual. Ten are 
free from debt; nine owe less than a year’s rent; two owe between one and two years’ 
rent; and eight owe over two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 1,696, due solely to agricultural 
expenditure. 

It is obvious that despite the high rents, the tenants are thrifty and probably benefit 
from the neighbourhood of the bazar. Almost the whole of the debt is due to resident 
maliajans. Two-thirds of it is at 24 and one-third at 37J per cent. 

(7) Janai. — A good taluqdari village. Rents are full and fully collected. Small 
sums in nazrana are also taken. A co-operative society works in the village. 

Total number of tenants, 176. 
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(а) High caste tenants, 73. The Rajputs enjoy a rental privilege of lour annas in 
the rupee in old but not in new holdings. Thirty-nine are tree from debt; four owe 
leas than a year’s rent; ten owe between one and two years’ rent; twenty owe over two 
vcare’ rent. The total debt is Rs. 8,530, of which Rs. 3,199 (13 debtors) is due to social 
expenditure; Rs. ‘2,900 (four debtors) is due to litigation; and the balance to agricultural 
expenditure. 

(б) Market-gardening castes, 12 (Murais and Kachhis). The holdings are rather 
below normal size. Six are free from debt; two owe less than a years rent; four o\\e 
over two years’ rent. The total debt is Rs. 834, of which Rs, 244 (two debtors) is due to 
social ceremonies and the rest to agricultural expenditure. 

(r) Ordinary tenants, Dl. The holdings are rather larger than normal size. 

Twenty-nine are free from debt; thirty-four owe less than a year’s rent; twenty-three owe 
between one and two years’ rent; five owe over two years’ rent. The total debt is 
Rs. 2,349, of which Rs. 345 (six debtors) is due to social expenditure, and the rest to 

agricultural expenditure. , i. 

Tlie agricultural debt is due mostly to the bad harvests of recent years; but 48 per 
cent, are free from debt. Of tlie total amount two-thirds is owed to mahajans, mostly at 
6 per cent. About one-fifth is due to resident tenants, some of it at 6, some of it ak 
24 to 37i per cent. The rest is due to the co-operative society at ,15 P^^r cent. 

(8) K U eh ha ru)a.— There are two mahalf; originally belonging to non-resident Saiyids, 

one of which, however, is under the Court of Wards and one has recently been sold.' Rents 
are high in the latter mahal and moderate in the former. The village is up to the 

average. A co-operative stxiiety is at work. 

Total number of tenants, 99- 

(а) High caste tenants, 57, nearly all Rajputs. There is no rental privilege. Some 
of them have large holdings. Most, however, have holdings of normal size. Twenty-five 
are free from debt ; nine owe less than a year’s rent ; seven owe between one and two 
years’ rent; sixteen owe more than two years’ rent. Total debt, Ks. 3,776, of which 
Rs. 1,328 (six debtors) is due to social expenditure; Rs. 300 (one debtor) to litigation, 
and the balance to agricultural expenditure. 

(б) Market-gardening castes, 6 (Murais and Kachhis). The holdings are of less than 

normal size. Two are free from debt; two ow'e less than a year’s rent; two owe more 
than two years’ rent. Tbe total debt is Rs. 148; all due to agricultural expenditure. 

(c) Ordinary tenants, 36. The average holding is less than normal size. Nine are 

free from debt; six owe less than a year’s rent; six owe between one and two years^ 
rent; fifteen owe over two years’ rent. The total debt is Rs. 3,021, of which Rs. 2,200 
(13 debtors) is due to social, and the balance to agricultural expenditure. 

Of the tenants, 36 per cent, are free from debt. The amount spent on social cere- 
monies is excessive. Of the total debt, three-fourths is due to fellow'-tenants, mostly at 
24 per cent.; most of the rest to mahajans, also at 24 per cent. The co-operative society 
has only lent Rs. 305 at 15 per cent. 

(9) Khudna. — The village belongs to a wealthy estate under the Court of Wards, 
but is sub-settled in eight mahals. The under-proprietors are all indebted. Its fertility 
is above the average. Rents are moderate and fully collected. 

Total number of tenants, 86. 

(a) High caste tenants, 52, with holdings of various sizes; some hold as much as 50 
acres. No rental privilege. Sixteen are free from debt ; three owe less than a year’s rent ; 
one owes betw^een one and two years’ rent; thirty-two owe more than two years’ rent. 
Here too a number of the tenants concerned are also under-proprietors. The total debt 
amounts to Rs. 41,173, of which Rs. 23,006 (18 debtors) is due to social expenditure; 
Rs. 17,032 (10 debtors) to litigation, and only Rs. 1,135 to agricultural expenditure. 

(b) Ordinary tenants, 34. The average holding is smaller than the normal size, 

though one has a holding of some 40 acres. Eighteen are free from debt ; five owe less 

than a year’s rent; four owe between one and two years’ rent; seven owe more than 
two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 1,634, of which Rs. 412 (four debtors) is due to social, and 
the balance to agricultural, expenditure. 

Forty per cent, are free from debt. The expenditure on litigation and social cere- 
monies is remarkably hjgh. Of the total debt, three-quarters is due to mahajans, mostly 
at 6 per cent, secured by mortgage on the under-proprietary shares ; unsecured range from 

24 to 37J per cent. The rest is owed to fellow-tenants at similar rates. 
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(10) Hardoi Khas . — village of four mahdls belonging to a large body of Kurmi 
co-sharers. Its fertility is average. 

Total number of tenants, 99. 

There are no high caste tenants. 

(o) Agricultural castes, 83, all Kurmis. Their holdings are rather larger than usual, 
and one exceeds 60 acres. Sixty-two are free from debt; five owe less than a year’s rent; 
three owe between one* and tw^o years’ rent; thirteen owe more than two years’ rent. 
Total debt, Bs. 5,385, of which Es. 2,598 is due to litigation, Ks. 1,9*10 to social, and the 
balance to agricultural, expenditure. 

(b) Ordinary tenants, 16. The average holding is of about normal size. Eight are 

free from debt; five owe less than a year’s rent; three owe between one and two years’ 

rent. Total debt, Bs. 205, of which Bs. 50 is for social ceremonies. 

It is remarkable that though this village is fully rented and rents are all collected, 
yet after two bad years, 71 per cent, are still clear from debt. Of the total debt, 

two-thirds US due to fellow-tenants, mostly at 6 per cent, and the rest to mahajans, mostly 

at 6 per cent., some at 24 per cent. The bulk of the debt is obviously secured. 

(11) Oi . — A very fine village belonging to a taluqdar ; fully rented. Nazrana is 
also collected. A co-operative society is at work. 

Total number of tenants, 78. 

(а) High caste tenants, 3, all Rajputs, with a rental privilege of four annas in the 
rupee, and all with large holdings. Two owe less than a year’s rent ; one owes more than 
two years’ rent. The total debt is Bs. 465, of which Bs. 400 is due to litigation and social 
expenditure. 

(б) Market -gardening castes, 65 (Murais and Kachhis). The holdings are mostly 
below the normal size. Six are free from debt; twenty-four owe less than a year’s rent; 
eighteen owe between one and two years’ rent; seven owe more than two years’ rent. The 
total debt is Rs. 16,143, of which Rs. 15,730 (16 debtors) is due to social, and the balance 
to agricultural, expenditure. 

(c) Ordinary tenants, 20. The average holding is below normal size. Four are 
free from debt; two owe less than a year’s rent; four owe between one and two years* 
rent; ten owe more than two years’ rent. The total debfi is Bs. 2,197, of which Rs. 1,268 
(six debtors) is due to social, and the balance to agricultural, expenditure. 

Only 13 per cent, of the tenants are clear of debt, — a curious result in so good a vil- 
lage. But expenditure on social ceremonies is high. Of the total debt about one-third ‘s 
due to mahajans, mostly at 24 per cent.; one-third is due to the co-operative society at 
12 per cent. ; and the balance mostly to fellow-tenants at 24 per cent. 

(12) Bainti. — A taluqdari village of fair fertility, with moderate rents. A good 
deal of nazrana, however, is tak^n. 

Total number of tenants, 131. 

(а) High caste tenants, 22, mostly with) relatively small {holdings. Rajputs 

enjoy a rental privilege of four annas in the rupee in the old but nbt in the new 
holdings. Fifteen are free from debt; two owe less than a year’s rent; one owes 
between one and two years’ rent; four owe more than two years’ rent. The total 

debt is Rs. 3,636, of which Rs. 1,236 (two debtors) is due to social expenditure; Rs. 2,200 
(two debtors) is due to litigation, and the balance to agricultural expenditure. 

(б) Agricultural castes, 10, all Kurmis, with holdings above the average size. 

Six are free from debt; one owes less than one year’s rent; three owe more than 

two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 850, of which Rs. 600 (two debtors) is due to social 
ceremonies and the balance to agricultural expenditure. 

(c) Market-gardening castes, 16 (Murais and Kachhis). Holdings are decidedly 

smaller than the average. Two are free from debt; nine owe less than one year’s 
rent; two owe betwen one and two years’ rent; three owe over two years’ rent. 

The total debt is Rs. 800 due entirely to agricultural expenditure. 

(d) Ordinary tjpnantg, SS", all with relatively small holdings. Thirty-five are 

free of debt; twenty-four owe less than a year’s rent; fourteen owe between one and two 
years’ rent; ten owe more than two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 2,384, of which 

Rs. 810 (ten debtors) is due to social, and the rest to agricultural, expenditure. 
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Though a good deal of nazrana is taken, 44 per cent, are clear of debt. Some 

of it IS due to mahajanSt of which one-third is at 6 per cent, and the rest mostly 

iit 24 per cmt. 

(13) Bhawanigarh.—A fair village owned by Brahman mahajans in two mahals. 
The rates are full but fully collected. 

Total number of tenants, 103. 

(а) High caste tenants, 15 all with small holdings. The Eajputs have a rental 

privilege of four annas in the rupee in the old but not in the new holdings. Thirteen 

are free from debt; two owe between one and two years’ rent. Total debt, Ks. 400, 

all due to agricultural expenditure. 

(h) Agricultural castes, 27, all Kurmis, with relatively small holdings. Twelve 
are clear of debt ; five owe less than a year’s rent ; seven owe between one and two 
years* rent ; three owe over two years’ rent. Total debt, Es. 1,490, of which Es. 520 
(four debtors) is due to social expenditure, Es. 100 (one debtor) to litigation, and the 
balance to a|;ricultural expenditure. 

(c) Market-gardening castes, 12 (Murais and Kachhis). The holdings are small. 

Nine owe less than a year’s rent; three owe between one and two years’ rent. Total 

<lebt, Es. 694, of which Es. 230 (two debtors) is due to social expenditure and the balance 
to agricultural expenditure. 

(d) Ordinary tenants, 49. Holdings are relatively small. Twenty-four are free 

from debt; twelve owe less than a year’s rent; six owe between one and two 
years’ rent; seven owe more than tw'^o years’ rent. Total debt, Es. 1,415, of which 
Es. 362 (four debtors) is due to social, and the balance to agricultural, expenditure. 

Somo 48 per cent, are free from debt in spite of bad seasons, to wdiich most of 
the debt is due. Seven-tenths of the total amount is due to mahajans, mostly at 24 per 
•cent; the rest to fellow-tenants at various rates not exceeding 37 J per cent. 

(14) Purabgaon. — A village in two mahaJs owned by a large body of Kurmi 

eultivating proprietors. The fertility is slightly below average. The rents are full, 
but fully collected. 

Total number of tenants, 107. 

(fl) High caste tenants, 6, all with small holdings. Two are free from debt; 

two owe less than a year’s rent; two owe more than two years’ rent. Total debt, 
Es. 420, of which Es. 300 is due to litigation, and the rest to agricultural expenditure. 

(б) Agricultural castes, 53, all Kurmis. Some of the holdings are decidedly large. 

The number includes a certain proportion of co-sharers, who are tenants in each other’s 
mahals. Twenty-one are free from debt; four owe over less than a year’s rent; 

four owe between one and two years’ rent; 24 owe over two years’ rent. The total 
<lebt is Es. 26,640, of which no less than Es. 22,515 (15 debtors) is due to litigation, 
whilst Es. 2,725 (six' debtors) is due to social expenditure. The balance is due to 
ugricultural expenditure. 

(c) Ordinary tenants, 47. Holdings are small. Twenty-five are free from debt; 

six owe less than one year’s rent; eight owe between one and two years’ rent; eight 
owe more than two years’ rent. Total debt, Es. 955, of which Es. 408 (four debtors) 
is due to social, and the balance to agricultural expenditure. 

This village affords a striking instance of wastefulness. Debt is heavy, but the 
agricultural debt is trivial. Even so, 46 per cent, are clear of debt. Most of the debt 
is due to mahajans at secured rates of 6 to 12 per cent, and the rest is due to icsident 
co-sharers at similar rates. 

(15) Ashan Jagatpur. — A large village of rather less than average fertility in 
four mahals, three of which belong to Kurmis and Bhats, whilst the fourth and largest 
mahal belongs to a tahiqdar. The rents are high in all mahals but the last, where they 
are moderate. A co-operative society is at work. 

Total number of tenants 162. 

(a) High caste tenants, 57. Holdings are above average size. No rental privilege. 
Twenty-seven are free from debt; ten owe less than a year’s rent; three owe between 
one and two years’ rent ; seventeen owe over two years’ rent. Total debt, Es. 15,092, 
of which Es. 7,000 (three debtors) is due to litigation, Es. 2,639 (five debtors) to social 
expenditure, and the balance to agricultural expenditure. 
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(6) Market-gardening castes, 11 (Murais and Kacbhis). The holdings are smail« 
Seven are free from debt, one owes less than a year’s rent; three owe between one 

And two years’ rent. The total debt is only Ks. 133, all due to agricultural expenditure. 

(c) Ordinary tenants, 94, whose holdings are rather larger than normal size. 
Fifty are free from debt; eighteen owe less than a yei^’s rent; fourteen ow’e 
between one and two years’ rent, twelve owe more than two years’ rent. Total 
^ebt, Bs. 3,243, of which Rs. 106 (one debtor) is due to social expenditure, and the 
-balance to agricultural expenditure. 

Even after two bad years, 62 per cent, are still free from debt. Of the total 
-debt, half is due to mahajans^ half at 6 per cent, secured and the rest mostly at 
24 per cent. ; about a qiuirter is due to the taluqdar at 12 per cent. : and most of 
the rest is due to fellow-tenants at varying rates. The co-operative society has only 
advanced Rs. 50 in all. 

(16) Rain. — A village of two mahals^ both held by iahuidam. Cultivation is 

j)recarious and the village is below average. In the large mahal, rents are low, 

but a great deal of nazrana is taken on enhancement and for new leases. In the 
other mahal t rents are fair. 

Total number of tenants, 66. 

(a) High cast© tenants, 4. Brahmans have a rental privilege of four annas 
in the rupee. The holdings are relatively small. One is free from debt ; throe owe more 
than two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 2,015, of which Rs. 1,110 (one debtor) is due to 
litigation, Rs. 460 (one debtor) is due to social, and the balance to agricultural, expen- 
diture. 

(b) Ordinary tenants, 62, mostly with relatively small holdings. Twenty are 
free from debt ; seventeen owe less than a year’s rent ; five owe between one and 
two years’ rent; twenty owe over two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 4,940, of which 
Rs. 1,376 (five debtors) is due to social ceremonies, Rs. 156 (one debtor) to litigation, and 
the large figure of Rs. 3,410 to agricultural expenditure. Most of it, however, is due 
to payments of nazrana. 

Some 32 per cent, are clear of debt. Most of the total amount is due to 

mahajans ; some of it at 6 per cent., but most of it at 24. 

(17) Kurri. — A village in two maUaU^ one sub-settled and the other held by a 

taluqdar. The village is of average fertility. Rents are high in the smaller, hut 

moderate in the larger mahal. A co-operative society is at work. 

Total number of tenants, 172. 

(a) High cast© tenants, 32. Holdings are above normal size. No rental privilege. 
Fourteen are free from debt, one owes less than a year’s rent; two owe between one 
and two years’ rent; fifteen owe more than two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 9,727, 
of which Rs. 3,4(X) (seven debtors) is due to litigation, Rs. 3,980 (five debtors) is due 
to social, and the balance to agricultural, expenditure. 

(b) Market-gardening castes, 8 (Murais and Kachhis). Holdings are larger 

than is usual with this type of cultivator. Six are clear of debt; one owes less 

than a year’s rent ; one owes between one and two years’ rent. Tfie total debt rs 
only Rs. 42, all due to agricultural expenditure. 

(c) Ordinary tenants, 130. Holdings are rather above the normal size. Forty- 

four are free from debt; twelve owe less than a year’s rent; twenty owe between 

one and two years’ rent; fifty-four owe more than two years’ rent. Total debt, Rs. 7,460, 
of which Rs. 1,545 (14 debtors) is due to social expenditure, Rs. 60 (one debtor) to litigation. 
And the large figure of Rs. 6,814 to agricultural expenditure, inclusive, however, of 
accumulated interest. 

The village has suffered considerably from adverse seasons and only 38 per f-mt. 
are clear of debt. But the rents are lenient : and the tenantry are obviously not loo 
thrifty. About one-third of the total debt is due to the landlord at 12 per cent., rather 
less than a half to mahajans at varying rates from 6 to 37J per cent., and a ‘inarter to 
the co-operative society at 15 per cent. 

(18) Mainahar Katra. — ^This village is descril)ed as a freak. Large areas are 
liable to flowing, when they grow hot weather rice, hut in dry years give magnificent crops 
of wheat, — a most unusual cropping. It is owned by a taluqdar. Rents are fairly 
full, but fully collected. A co-operative society is at work. 

Total number of tenants, 91. 

Mr. E. A. H. Blum*. 
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(а) £Ligh caste tenant's, 4, with holdings rather above average. One is free 
from debt ; two owe less than a year’s rent ; one owes between one and two years 
rent. Total debt, Es. 205, all due to agricultural expenditure. 

(б) Market-gardening castes, 1, who is free from debt. 

(c) Ordinary tenants, 86, with holdings above the normal size. Thirty-eight are 
free from debt ; forty owe less than one year’s rent ; five owe between one and two 
years’ rent ; three owe more than two years* rent. The total debt is Rs. 2,220, of 
which Rs. 1,020 (four debtors) is due to social, and the rest to agricultural, expenditure. 

About 44 per cent, are free from debt. A large part of th<p ajgricultural 
indebtedness is due to the payment of concealed rent. Of the total, half is owed 
to mahajanft mostly at 24 per cent., and about one-third to the co-operative society 
at 15 per cent. 
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Hemorandum regarding the growth and manufaeture of tobacco in the United ProYinoes. 


1. Area sown. — The figure varies within very wide limits ; it was 64,000 acres 

in 1920-21, 98,000 acres in 1916-17 and 81,000 in 1928-29, which is over average in 
recent years. TEe average area over a term of years is only 79,000 acres. 

2. Nature of cultivation. — ^Tobacco is an expensive- crop in every way. It 

requires a soil containing an unusual quantity of nitrates, and grows best either 

within or in the immediate vicinity of an inhabited site, preferably an old site. Most 

of the famous Lucknow tobacco (mentioned, incidentally, in Kipling’s “Kim”) is 

grown actually inside the city. Soil of that kind is very highly rented. I have seen 

fields growing tobacco in the vicinity of a little country town that were paying 

Bs. 40 to Ks. 50 an acre, whilst neighbouring fields not fifty yards away paid 

Es. 10 to Bs. 15. The rent of similar land in Lucknow city would probably run into 
four or five times the figure. Further, such soil is highly prized and in great demand. 
He will be a lucky cultivator who owns or leases as much as half an acre of it. 

But even if he have more he could not afford to put much of it under tobacco. Tobacco 
requires heavy manuring, heavy irrigation, preferably with brackish water, and such 
special attention as sprinkling saline earth (noni matta) round the roots and over the 
leaves. 

The result is that though some tracts (e.g,, Farrukhabad tahsil, certain parganas 
in Bulandshahr and groups of villages here and there) make some^iing of a speciality 
of tobacco, a very large part of the crop is grown in small and even tiny plots in the 
immediate vicinity of villages. 

3. Manufacture. — There are, roughly speaking, three different ways in which 
tobacco is manufactured, and four different kinds of article — 

(a) The cultivator often retains his tobacco, or part of it, for his own use. 

In that case whatever processes the plant undergoes, he carries out 
himself. The process consists of little more than cutting and drying the 
leaves and twisting them into a sort of rope. ^ The result is chewing tobacco. 

(b) What tobacco the cultivator does not retain he usually sells to the local 

Kunjra. Kunjras are a small Muhammadan caste who deal especially 
in green-grocer’s stuff, spices, condiments, fruit, and tobacco. Chewing 
tobacco they manufacture in much the same manner as the cultivator 
himself. For making smoking tobacco, the dry leaves are cut or 
chopped : occasionally the tobacco is mixed with giir before it is sold 
to the customer (in much the same way as “Navy Plug” is supposed 
to be mixed with molasses). The bidi, which he also makes (though 
most bidis, I believe, are imported) is a sort of very coarse cheroot made 
by rolling the leaf up more or less t^ght. 

From the census returns I estimate that there are about 600 persons engaged 
in the manufacture of the tobacco and about 17,000 in its sale throughout 
the province. 

(c) Finally, there are fpur tobacco “factories;” at all events, that was the 

number returned at the census of 1921. They are situated at Jaunpur, 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Farrukhabad. They employed, between them 
103 men and 13 women, consisting of three managers, one technical 
staff, three clerical staff, one skilled workman, and 108 unskilled work- 
men, of whom 13 are women and eight children under 14. The importance 
of these factories may be judged from the following facts'; — 

The Jaunpur “factory” consisted of one manager and 10 unskilled labourers. 

The Farrukhabad “factory” consisted of 24 unskilled labourers with nobody to 
look after them at all. 
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The Cawnpore factory which uses power (the kind of power is not stated) had 
a manager, a technical expert, two clerks and a skilled workman to 
look after nine unskilled workmen. 

In fact the only really important factory is that at Lucknow, with a manager,^ 
a clerk, and 65 workmen. This is a very old-established business which produces the 
famous Lucknow tobacco already mentioned ; it is said to send its products all over 

India and to be doing a good trade. There is no power : all work is done by hand. 

The tobacco is specially selected, carefully prepared and “doctored,” I believe, with scent. 

4. Condition of the tobacco trade. — As far back as 1904, it was recorded with 
reference to Lucknow that ‘‘the industry has largely declined of late years, owing to 
the increased consumption of tobacco prepared after the European fashion. There can 
be no doubt that the use of the American tobacco, especially in the form of cigarettes, 
hns grown to an enormous extent in India.” If that was true in 1904, it is in- 

finitely more true now. Tlie use of this indigenous tobacco at the present timo is 
probably confined to the old-fashioned, who still prefer the huqqa, and to the villager^ 
The rest of the population, especially in the younger generatujii, are taking more and more 
not only to the cigarette but to the cigar and the pipe, and if they smoke the huqqa 
at all, it is only as a change. The trade, in fact, is seriously threatened by the 
Virginian peril, and any artificial rise in price of the commodity, such as would 

cauH(‘d by any kind of duty, might easily kill it. 
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Mr. MOHAN LAL SAH, M.A., LL.B., Member, United Provinces 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee. 


Memorandum on banking conditions in the Naini Tal and Almora districts. 


* Introductory. 

1. (a) Boundaries. — These districts taken together are bounded on the north by 
the snow-clad mountains beyond which lies the country of Tibet, on the east by Nepal, 
on the west by the Garhwal district, and on the south by the districts of Pilibhit, Bareilly 
and Moradabad. 

(b) Physical features and inhahitants. — The following physical features and races 
of people are found in the two districts taken together : — 

(i) Land near the snow ranges which are covered with snow for six months is 

inhabited by Bhotias who engage themselves mostly in trade with Tibet. 

(ii) Hill areas are inhabited by hilhnen or paharis. 

■"iii) The Bhabar, a strip of land jitst below the hills, extending for seven or eight 

miles further, abounds in good forests. The soil is stony and does not 

yield much produce. The .climate is malarious. The area is mostly 
inhabited by hillmen. 

• v) The Tarai which extends between the Bhabar and the plains. The soil is 
good. The climate is highly malarious. The eastern part is occupied 
mostly by Tharus and Boksas, but other classes are found in the southern 
Tarai. 

2. (a) Produce of the districts. — Agriculture is the main industry of the people. 
The principal crops grown in the hill areas are rice, wheat, millets {mandua and 
jhungara) and potatoes, turmeric, chillies, ginger and other spices. In Bhabar and 
Tarai rice, lahi (rape-seed), millets, gram, cotton (about 3,000 bales of 100 lbs. each) and 
wheat are grown. The amount of foodstuffs grown in the hills is not sufficient to meet 
the food supply and hence a large quantity is imported from the Tarai and the plains, 
except potatoes which are exported to different parts of the country. A large quantity of 
rice and practically the whole of the produce of lahi (rape-seed) is exported to tiifPerent 
parts of India, from Bhabar and the Tarai. 

(h) Subsidiary industries allied to agriculture are : potato growing, vegetable and 
fruit growing and milk selling near towns where there is a demand for these commodities, 
gur making, tobacco growing, paper making, apiculture, sheep breeding, tanning, bhang 
growing and phulwa making in some parts. 

(c) Minor industries not connected with agriculture are : weaving cloth, calico 
printing, ginning, gur making at Kashipur and Jaspur, keeping large herds of cows 
and buffaloes in grassy lauds in the Tarai and selling milk and milk produce, partionlarly 
khoyat in the Tarai. The quantity of cloth manufactured is worth 6 to 8 lakhs. Woollen 
goods are manufactifred by Bhotias who trade with Tibet and in Patti Danpur to the 
extent of about 2 lakhs of rupees. Sacks made of hemp are also manufactured in 
some parts of Almora district. 

(d) Tea and fruit are grown on a large scale by owners of big gardens, the latter 
to some extent by petty farmers also. 

(e) Forest produce, (i) Timber. — These districts abound in good forests which 
contain pine and deodar trees in the hills and sal, sisam and khair (catechu) in the Tarar 
and Bhabar. The produce from forests in the Tarai is exported to several parts of the 
country, while the produce from forests in the hills is used partly for local consumption 
and partly for export in the shape of sleepers. 
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(ii) Resin is tapped directly by Government and sold to the Turpentine Factory 
at Bareilly. 

(in) Catechu is manufactured out of khair trees in the Tarai forests and is exported 
mostly to Cawnpore and Delhi. 

(iv) Minor forest produce consists mostly of charcoal, dyeing and tanning materials, 
har^ bar, aonla, myrobalams, medicinal herbs, dalchini (cinnamon), paper grass, lac, 
jhula (lichen) and torchwood. 

(v) Building materia/ 5 .— Slates and lime are found in plenty. They are sufficient 
for local use, but are a bit costly. 

3. Trade of the districts. — (a) Trade with other parts of India. — The chief exports 
are : bopx and wool (mostly imported from Tibet), hides and skins, bones, potatoes, oil- 
seeds, rice, fuel and charcoal, timber, turmeric, chillies, ginger and other spices, catechn, 
medicinal herbs, grass, cotton, gur, molasses, phulwa, jhula (lichen), ghi (mostly from 
Kepal), babul bark, honey, musk and siiajit, fruits, resin and tea. 

The chief imports are ; salt, kerosene and mustard oils, sugar, tobacco, metals and 
grain, cotton and W(X)llen cloth, liquor and hardware. 

(b) Nepal trade. — The principal imports from Nepal are : medicinal herbs, ghi, wax, 
grain, hemp, spices dyeing stuffs, honey, musk, silajit, phulwa, gur, and durable paper 
which is used in settlement records and by Brahmins in writing horoscopes. 

The principal exports are : cloth, metals, tobacco, kerosene oil, salt, sugar and 

fruit. 


(c) Tibet trade. — The principal exports to Tibet are : cotton cloth, grain, sugar, 
tea and tobacco, brass and iron, while the chief imports are : borax, salt, wool, yak’s 
tail, musk, shawls, carpets, Tibetan curios, horses and cattle (chiefly sheep). The imports 
being greater than exports, a large amount of money is sent every year to Tibet. 

4. Principal markets of the districts are : Kashipur (cloth), Haldwani (grain and 
forwarding centre), Ramnagar (grain, timber, cloth, borax and wool), Tanakpur (Nepal and 
Tibet trade, specially wool, ght, cloth, and timber), Almora and Ranikhet (distributing 
centres for cloth and grain), Nainr Tal (fruit), Pithoragarh (Tibet and Nepal trade), 
Jouljibi, Bageswar and Thai fairs (Tibet trade at all the three fairs and Nepal trade in 
addition at Jouljibi fair). 

5. Existing banking institutions. — There are branches of the Imperial Bank of 

India and the Allahabad Bank, Ltd., at Naini Tal. These branches are meant to 

attract deposits and do very little of lending business, whilst the Naini Tal Bank, Ltd., 

a joint-stock bank, advances mostly to Nairn 3’al people. In Almora there are the banking 
firms of Messrs. Anti Ram Sah and Sons and Messrs. Durga Sah, Mohan Lai Sah, who 
have branches at Almora, Ranikhet and Naini' Tal. Both these firms carry on their 
business on modern lines, receiving money in current and savings bank accounts and on 
fixed deposits. There is a central co-operative bank at Haldwani wffiich finances, super- 
vises and controls all primary societies in the whole of the Tarai and Bhabar areas. In the 
Tarai primary societies number about 143. Of these 71 are working among Tharus, IG 
among Bhoksas, both of whom reside in the eastern part of the Tarai, and 56 among others. 
Tharu societies are doing good work. Tharus of Katima are an illustration of bow a class 
of people who were deeply immersed in debt and ignorance can be raised by sympathetic 
effort. They, have redeemed the loans of the mnhajans and know how to dispose of 
their produce, which consists chiefly of paddy. The societies among the hill population in 
the Tarai and Bhabar are not progressing. There were a few societies in Kashipur tahsil, 
but they had to be closed for want of interest on the part of the members who were in the 

clutches of the grain dealers and banjaras and also on account of the apathy of their 

zamindars. There are no industrial societies in these districts. In Almora district there 
are no co-operative societies except four or five among the t amt as (manufacturers of copper 
utensils) of Kharai (near Bageswar). Attempts were made to start some industrial societies 
at Almora and Ranikhet, but proved futile. 

With these preliminary remarks I shall proceed to describe how these various 
industries, trade and agriculture are financed, keeping myself as far as possible to questions 
in the questionnaire. 
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I.— AGRICDLTCEAL CREDIT AND CREDIT FACILITIES. 

Before proceeding to describe the syetem of sgricaltural credit eomething must be said 
of the tenancy rules. 

In the hills most of the land is owned by petty proprietors who till it themselves. 
Some of the land is held by occxipanoy tenants called hhaikars who pay rent to the land- 
holder, of which 20 to 50 per cent, goes to the landholder and the rest to Government as 
land revenue, whereas a small part is held by tenants-at-will who pay the landholder rent 
in kind or cash as agreed. The khaikari right is inalienable except to the landholder. On 
the extinction of the line of the khaikar the land reverts to the landholder (hissedar), 
exwpt in the case of joint holdings by members of the same family and of pucca khaikari 
villages where the land reverts to reversioners. Besides agriculture a number of farmers 
are in Government or private service outside the district, while a number of families 
receive military pensions. A good number of villagers migrate to the Bhabar and Tarai 
with their cattle where they do various jobs. Agricultural produce is not sufficient to meet 
their requirements for all the year, but the hill farmer is, on the whole, in a state of 
better prosperity than his brother of the plains. The reasons for this are ; ownership o* 
land tilled by them ; their bullocks last for a longer period as they do not have to sell 
them for payment of debts ; the land does not require much labour, ploughing and irri- 
gation, and they reserve a part of the produce for seed. There are very few big estates, 
the only noticeable one being Taluka Askot. 

In the Bhabar and Tarai the case is quite the reverse. There the major portion of 
the land belongs to the Government who lets villages to padlians who are not generally 
ejected so long as they work satisfactorily, but their tenure is not secure and the land held 
IS non-transferable, except in some cases with the sanction of the Superintendent, Tarai 
and Bhabar Estates. These padhan» in their turn get the land tilled by a farmer 
called sajhi who gives them a quarter to a half of the produce of the land, or through 
their sub-tenants who pay rent in kind or cash as agreed. .No attachment proceedings 
can be enforced against a cultivator unless the padhan or revenue authorities certifv that 
no revenue or taqavi is due from the cultivator. Agricultural conditions are therefore 
different in the Tarai from what they are in the hills. 

Part A. — Agricultural harrowing for purpofies of production. 

' Question 1.— (a) In the hills the agriculturist generally borrows from prosperous 
agriculturists, some of whom keep shops in villages, and to some extent from town money- 
lenders. In the Bhabar he borrows from padhans and grain dealers of Bainnagar and 
Eashipur in the Ramnagar area and hanjaras of Haldwani in the Haldwani area. 
In the Tarai he borrows from padhans, co-operative societies and hanjaras from Pilibhit 
and Bareilly districts, and to a limited extent from moneylenders from Champaw^at 
tahsil in the hills. 

There is a class of lenderfl who lend only plough oxen and distribute half of the 
produce of the agriculturist’s fields after paying the dues of the padUan. 

The cultivator does not generally borrow fagavi except in abnormal years. 

(b) The purposes for which the agriculturists borrow and the rough proportion in 
which the debt is distributed are : — 



Proportion. 

Purposes. 

Hills. 

Bhabar and 
Tarai. 

* 

Per cent. I 

Per cent. 

"Repayment of earlier debts and payment of accumulated 
interest 

20 

20 

Marriage and other social occasions 

10 

15 

Payment of rent and revenue 

. . 

8 

Seed 

1 


5 
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Proportion. 

Purposes. 

Hills. 

1 Bhabar and 
j Tarai. 


Per cent. 

j Per cent. 

j 

Expenses of cultivation 


10 

Litigation 

15 

2 

Purchase of plough and cattle 

5 

15 

Subsistence {padhans do not generally borrow for this pur- 
pose) 

5 

15 

Purchase of landed property 

20 

•• 

Repairs of fields 

5 

•• 

Advances to new tenants {sajhis) when old ones leave (only | 
padhans borrow for this purpose) . . . . ^ . . 

•• 

10 


(c) In the Iiills 80 per cent, ol tlje debt is due to prosperous agriculturists an^ 
the rest is borrowed from village and town moneylenders or from Government pen- 
sioners. who go back to their villages on retirement. In the Bhabar the debt is roughly 
divided in equal proportions between the town moneylenders and banjaras on the one hand 
and padhans on the other. Most of the padhans are in their turn indebted to grain 
dealers and banjaras. In the Tarai the debt is due to co-operative societies to the extent 
of about 40 per cent, in areas where societies are working and the rest to the padhans, 
moneylenders from Champawat tahsil in Almora district, grain dealers of Kashipur and' 
banjaras of Pilibhit and Bareilly districts. 

(d) (i) The debt is incurred mostly (say 90 per cent.) in cash, both in the hills and 
in plains areas. 

(ii) The period of repayment in the hills is generally three years although the debt 
is contracted on deniaud pronotes or bonds, the period of repayment mentioned being 
generally one year. The happy-go-lucky iiillinan will not press for repayment of a debt 
till he finds that it is getting tune- barred. I think tliat 90 per cent, of the agricultural 
debt is for long periods. In tlie Bhabar and Tarai the period fdr repayment is generally 
one year. The agriculturist borrows in cash in Jatth (May) and the debt has to repaid 
mostly in kind by three instalments — paddy in Pus (December), lahi (rape-seed) in Phagun 
(March), and wheat in Baisakh (May), but interest is charged for the whole year. In certain 
cases the lender does not press for repayment till three years if the interest is paid every 
year. In tlie Bhabar the tenant is given a loan by the padhan at the time of settling 

in the villages ; this debt has to be repaid before he leaves. 

Question 2. — (a) In the hills the general rate of interest for cash advances is 12J per 
cent. The rate of interest for loans in kind, whether for seed or subsistence, is 25 to 50 per 

cent. In one part double the quantity of grain advanced is taken on repayment. Some- 

times interest is paid in kind at the time of harvesting crops. The rate of interest is 
generally one to two seers of grain per every rupee lent. In some cases of cash loans 
it is settled that the borrower will give a certain quantity of grain or ghi after some 
time. In the Bhabar and Tarai the rate of interest for cash advances is 12J to 37^ per 
cent, in the Haldwani area, 18 to 25 per cent, in the Ramnagar and Kashipur areas 
and 25 to 37} per cent, in addition to grain, in areas occupied by Tliariis .and Bhoksas' 
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except in the case of loans from co-operative societies which lend at 15 per cent. Fius 
ther, no rebate in interest is given in respect of instalments paid. 

(6) In the hills simple interest is generally charged, but in case of change of 
document the interest is added to the principal. In the Bhabar and Tarai interest is 
payable at the time the crops are ready. 

(c) . In the hills money is easily available for landholders, and I do not think 
that the rates are exorbitant except in some remote parts where grain is borrowed, or 
interesfr is payable in grain. In the Bhabar and Tarai the rates are exorbitant. I hear of 
cases where a tenant is not able to pay even interest. 

(d) No incidental charges are now paid either at the grant or repayment of a 
loan, except that writing charges have sometimes to be paid to the writer of the docu- 
ment. In the hills there exists a custom of paying ganth kholai or a charge for opening 
the knot of the purse which extends from 2 to GJ per cent., but this custom is now dis- 
appearing, although it is still prevalent in some parts of Almora and Garhwal districts. 
Where the charge is 6 per cent, or more no interest is charged if the money is paid bade 
within three montlis. 

Question 3.— (fl) In the hills the security generally accepted is the personal security cf 
the borrower, but in cases where the debt is of a bigger valuation mortgage over land is 
taken; or if the borrower has no status, ornaments are pawned. In the Bhabar and Tarai 
standing crops are generally and ornaments seldom given and accepted as security. 

(6) It is correct to say that the better the title to land the greater the amount of 
indebtedness, if the amount of debt is taken into consideration ; but the landlord is less 
indebted than the tenant in proportion to his paying capacity. 

(c) In the hills about 60 per cent, of the landholders are on the average in- 
debted to the extent of roughly 10 ta 30 per cent, of their worth, whereas 60 per cent, 

of the khaikars are indebted on the average to the extent of about 80 per cent, of their 

worth ; but in several cases one ninn is a landholder as well as a khaikar at the same 

time. The khaikari land being inalienable is not worth anything. Tenants-at-will, mc^stly 
members of the depressed classes, are nearly all of them indebted to the exteht of 100* 
to 160 per cent, of their worth. This estimate does not include the residential houses. 
In the Bhabar and Tarai tl^ padhans are indebted to the extent of 60 per cent, cf 
their worth, while tenants (tliere are only lenants-at-will lliere) nre indebted to the extent 
of 200 to 300 per cent, of their financial status. As a matter of fact their financial’ 
status amounts to very little. 

(di In the hills the amount of debt on land mortgages is increasing, as the 
borrower is in most cases not able to repay the loan and consequently has to mortgage* 
his land; and further, with the increase of dishonesty among -•people, the lenders are shy 
to lend without good security. At a rough estimate it is 16 per cent, of the total debt, 
Ihefest being unsecured. In the Bliabar and Tarai there can be no mortgage as there is no 
title except in the case of a few settled villages, in which case too it is increasing. 

Question 4. — (o) In tlie hills enforcement of payment of a debt is by suit in court, 
but in the Bhabar and Tarai crops are taken over by the lender. The wliolc crops of lahi 
(rape-seed) and hansraj (table rice) are taken over. The balance of debt is recovered from 
the crops of wheat. 

(6^ In the Bhabar and Tarai grain is taken over by the lender in repayment of a 
loan half to 2 seers above the bazar rate as settled beforehand. In Haldwani areas it is 
sold at market rates, but is measured by means of a woodjen vessel called nali which has 
a capacity of 21’ seers, but is calculated as 2 seers. This means an increase of 10 seers 
for every 2 niannds. Further, the cultivators give 1 nali of grain for every stack sold. 
There used to exist a custom of rumal and chungi by which, where the padhan was the- 
financier, 41 seers used to be weighed but counted as 4 seers only, but this custom 
has been declared illegal now. But, in some parts, the hanjaras even now put a quarter 
to a half seer in a handkerchief in the pan of the scale containing the weights so that 41 
seers of grain is actually given by the cultivator but calculated as 4 seers. This is called’ 
the “loop” system. Further, they have their own weights which are about *18 chhattaks 
to a seer ill weight; the law has no effect on them. The market rates are manipulated' 
by the lenders in such a way that the rate is a sger below that at which it settles down 
after one month, by which time they start selling the grain. In the hills there is a 
difference between the rates at which grain is ‘borrowed and repaid and the prevailing 
market rates in some parts only. The cultivators in the hills and in*^ome parts of the- 
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Bhabar know the prevailing rale, but are helpless, as unless they agree to sell their 
produce at a reduced rate they cannot get credit; while .in the Tarai, and especially 
in Tham areas, they have no means of knowing the prevailing rate as they do not go 
to the market, and do not use cash, but still use the system of barter and rely on the 
banjaras. 

Question 5. — In the hills taqavi is rarely distributed; in abnormal years they 
take it only because they are compelled to do so on the failure of other credit agencies. 
'The reasons for their apathy are ; — 

(a) It is realized shortly after the district is declared free from famine before the 
'Condition of the agriculturists has had time to improve. 

(h) Hardships attendant upon realizations by distress. 

(e) It is distributed in tahsil headquarters which are situated at four days’ march 
Irom certain villages, and the cultivator to purchase grain has to go to the market which is 
«ituated at a distance of five marches, so that it takes him about ten or fifteen days. 

In the Bhabar and Tarai taqavi is distributed in ordinary years, but people do not 
T)orrow it. The rgiiwons given are : — 

(rt) Taqavi is given onl.y once, while a cultivator can borrow from local money- 
lenders whenever he is in need and in small amounts like Be. 1 or Rs. 2. 

' (h) It takes a long time before an application is granted. 

(c) No taqavi is granted except to the padlians ; and without good security even 
fjadhans cannot get it. 

(d) The moneylenders, specially banjaras, render various, kinds of assistance and 
■facilities wliicli are not given by officials. 

(e) They do not get taqavi up to their full needs. 

Question 6. — In the hills the cultivators of one village combine to work in the fields of 
'their fellow villagers by turn for transplanting rice, weeding and reaping harvest, and 
for threshing com by loan of cattle, but the produce belongs to the owner of the field. 
In the Bhabar and Tarai combination is not possible as agriculturists have no time and 
labour is easily available. The only kind of combination existing there is the loan of cattle 
for threshing corn and pressing sugar. In some parts they combine for transplanting 
sugarcane. 

Question 7. — In the hills credit facilities are adequate for landholders and the interest 
is not high. As a matter of fact there is no borrowing for agricultural purposes. But 
in tlie Bhabar and Tarai the interest is high; the cultivator is in the chitehcs of the lender 
“for whom lie has to work in hegar. Causes attributed for this state of affairs are lack 
of title in land and the risk attendant upon the grant of a loan as there can be no 
attachment proceedings unless the levenne authorities and the padhan certify that no 
rent, taqavi or revenue is due from a cultivator. Plven plough oxen cannot be attached, 
further, there is an apathy among the people in borrowing taqavi and lack of interest 
in co-operative societies. These are some of the defects in the present system of agri- 
•enltural credit to which the committee will have to turn its attention. 

Part P, — Agricultural borrowing for purposes of marketing. 

Question 1. — (a) In the hills crops used for daily consumption are brought to market 
by the agriculturists themselves or by pongwalas who purchase them in the villages. 
In the case of potatoes they are purchased by the banjaras of Haldwani from 
cultivators in the Naini Tal district. In other parts they are sold by the cultivators 
to traders of small towns who forward them to their agents or arhatiyas at Haldwani or 
to kumhars keeping mules w'ho take them to the railhead town. Weights used for 
potatoes are 60 seers per niaund. Chillies and turmeric are brought by the cultivators to 
Haldwani and Ramnagar when they go there to purchase grain, tobacco, or oil, and 
purchased by thengawalas or middlemen who. never weigh them, but settle the price 
hv feeling the weight. These thengawalas sell the stuff to dealers in these commodities. 
The thengawalas generally meet the cultivators on the way. 
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In the Bhabar and Tarai they are taken over by the creditors, i.e., the padhansr 

moneylenders of towns in Kamnagar area, and banjaras as indicated in Part A above. 

Most of the padhans are indebted to other moneylenders, i.e., moneylenders of towns or 
banjaras, and they too sell their own crops and those that they have taken over from tbein 
cultivators. The cultivators and even the padhans do not generally go to dispose of their 
produce, but sell them to the banjaras at their villagers, except in the Haldwani area- 
where they take their crops of rape-seed to the market. In rare cases where they do so 
they settle tl^e rates at the market and the dealers send their own carts. In Bainnagar 
area hansraj (table rice) is purchased at the villages by banjaras, lahi (rape-seed) by 
malis and coarser rice by kathoas. Crops are brought to the market by these agents. 

Tharus and Bhoksas do not go at all to the market, but sell their crops which consist 

chiefly of paddy to the banjaras or lodhas who come to their villages and weekly mar- 

kets and supply tjj^em commodities necessary for their daily use, and barter rice with 
them at advantageous terms. Hindrances are being put by the authorities on the 
entry of banjaras in Tharii areas in Khatima tahsil, and this has stopped their activity 
to some extent. Arhatiyas or commission agents are appointed by tahsil authorities ta 
purchase grain at market rates and forward it to big markets. Some of the padhans act 
as arhatiyas. The kathoas and banjaras husk rice out of paddy and sell it at the market. 

(6) In addition to the differences mentioned above crops used for domestic con- 
sumption are sold at weekly markets, but those for export are sold to grain dealers 
or arhatiyas. 

Question 2. — (a) Money is not borrowed by the agriculturists for purposes of 
marketing crops, but by the purchasers. 

(b) Co-operative societies do not assist in marketing cultivators’ crops except 
by advances to those padhans in Tharu areas who want to deal in grain. 

Question 3. — (a) The cultivator has to pay no charges for marketing his produce where 
he sells in the village except about 2 seers for every stack sold, or at a lower rate where he 
sells to his creditors. Where lie sells directly to the grain dealer in the market he has to^ 
pay arhat or commission at rates varying from Re. 1 to Re. 1-9 per cent, at different 
markets, karda or shortage i seer per bag, dana 6 annas per cent., palledari or coolies 
6 pies per bag, dharmada 3 pies per cent., Ram Lila anfl mosque in Haldwani only 
i seer per bag, half of which goes to the mosque and the other half to the Ram- Lila 
fund. In Haldwani tahsil the banjaras pay Rs. 2 per cent, to the padhan of the village 
on the value of rape-seed purchased in cis-Gaula villages, while in trans-Gaula villager 
they pay Rs. 2 per cent, on purchase of all crops. 


The following incidental charges are paid to grain dealers : — 


Nature of charge. 

Grain, rape-seed or ghi. 

Potatoes, 

Spices. 

(i) The seller has to 

pay . 

Arhat or commission 

Re. 1 per cent, in Hald- 

Annas 4 per maund 


Karda or shortage . . 

ward. Re. 1-9 per 
cent, in Ranmagar.' 
Half seer per bag 

One pice per bag . . 

Quarter seer 

Dana 

Annas 5 per cent. 

Annas 5 per cent. . . 

per maund. 
Annas 5 per cent 

Dharmada 

Anna 1 per cent. 

Anna 1 per cent . . 

Anna 1 per cent. 

Ram Lila or mosque in 

Quarter seer per bag . . 

1 Pies 3 per cent, per 

, , 

Haldwani. 

bag. 


Coolies . . 

Pies 6 per bag 

Pies 6 per bag 

Pies 6 per bag. 
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Nature of charge. 

Grain, rape -seed or ghi. 

Potatoes. 

Spices. 

<ii) The buyer has to 
pay 



Re. 1 per cent. 

Arhat or commission 

Annas 8 to Re. 1 peromt. 
in Haldwani, annas 
12 to Re. 1-9 in Earn- | 
nagar. 

Be. 1 per cent. 

Dana, which is not 

Annas 5 ler cent. 

Annas 6^ per cent. . , 

Annas 5 per cent. 

charged where pay- 


ment is made on the 
spot. 


a 

Anna 1 per cent. 

Dharmada 

Anna 1 per cent. 

Anna 1 per cent. . . 

Coolies and cartago . . 

Pies 6 per bag 

Pies 6 per bag 

Pies 6 per bag. 

Ram Lila in Haldwani 

Annas 12-6 per 100 bags 

Annas 12-6 per 100 

Annas 12-6 per 

only. 

bags. 

100 bags. 

Qaushala — ^Haldwani 

Pies 3 per cent. 

Pies 3 per cent. 

Pies 3 per cent. 

Ditto Ramnagar 

Pies 6 per cent. 

Pies 6 per cent. 

Pies 6 per cent. 


In liill sireas no incidental charges are levied on sale of goods except arhat at 
Bs. 3-2 per cent, on potatoes and Re. 1 to Re. 1-9 per cent, on otlier goods and one 
pice per pony load for Lakshmi Bhandar in Alniora town. 

Question 4. — (a) Grain is stored in the hills and the Bhabar in big wooden boxes 
•called hhakars or in big basketwork receptacles called bhokras. In the Tarai it is stored 
either in basketwork receptacles or in koihas made of earth. 

(6) Grain is stored in the market in the warehouses of grain dealers in bags, 
whilst in the Bhabar and Tarai it is stored in kothas in addition to being stored in bags. 

Question 5. — Grain stored in markets is not used as security for obtaining credit, 
•except that the Allahabad Bank, Ltd., Moradabad, advances on such grain stored at 
Kashipiir after putting its own lock and seal. This facility is not available in other towns. 

Such is the process of marketing of crops. The number of incidental and other 
charges make the commodities dearer for the consumer and deprive the cultivator of 
the full benefit in the rise in prices. At present the cultivator is in the hands of his 
financiers who manipulate the rates to their own advantage. He has to sell to them 
at higher rates, and the hanjaras take their own weights which are about 18 chhattaks to 
the seer; and the law is not able to check them. The problem before the committee is 
how to enable the cultivator to sell his produce at the most advantageous rates. 

Part C. — Extent and nature of agricultural indebtedness. 

Question 1.— (a) I do not think that there is any existing estimate of the indebtedness 
of the agricultural classes. 

(b) I have interviewed several persons on the point of the extent of agricul- 
tural indebtedness, and the general opinion seems to be that about 60 per cent, of the 
families of landholders are indebted on the average to the extent of about Rg. 100 per 
family; while 50 per cent, of the families of khaikars (occupancy tenants) are indebted to 
the extent of Rs. 50 per family. Ninety per cent, of the families of sirtans (tenants-at- 
will) are indebted to the extent of Rs. 25 per family. In the Bhabar the average i^ebte^ 
ness of the families of padlians is Rs. 2,000 per family, while that of tenants is Rs. 500 
per family in the Haldwani area and Rs. 300 in the Raninagar area. In the Tarai the 
.average indebtedness of padhans is Rs. 1,000 each and that of tenants Rs. 50 each. 

(c) In the hills about 16 per cent, of the total debt is secured on land mort- 
gfeges of which approximately 10 per cent, is secured on registered usufructuary mort- 
gages and 5 per cent, on unregistered usufructuary mortgages. Unregistered usufructuary 
mortgages are more common in remote parts where it is difficult to get the document 
registered. Moreover, in order to save expenses of registration people often resort to 
two or more documents of Rs. 99 each. In the Bhabar and Tarai there can be no mortgage 
as there is no title to land. In the hills debt which is not secured against land mortgage 
is secured against assets generally. A very little part, say 1 per cent., is incuired against 
pawn of ornaments. In the Bhabar and Tarai most of the debt is secured against crops. 
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(d) I have been able to collect the following information about the approxi- 
mate indebtedness in the following areas : — 


Area and peculiarities. 

Number of 
families. 

i 

Indebted. 

Amount of debt. 


Un- 

secured. 

Regis- 

tered. 

Unregis- 

tered. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bhahar and Tarai, 







. Three villages in Haldwani ! 

Padhana 

.. 3 

3 



9,000 

area, within 5 to 7 miles 

Tenants 

..33 

33 



13,000 

of market with good 







communication and well 







irrigated. 







Five villages in Haldwani 

Landlord 

.. 1 

1 

20,000 


6,000 

area, good communioa- 

Tenants 

..80 

80 



30,000 

tion, settled villages, 5 







to 7 miles from market. 







Bamnagar tahsil 

Padhana 

150 

140 



3,00,000 


Tenants 

4,000 

8.S00 



8,00,000 

Khatima tahsil (worked 

Padhana 

170 

80 



80,000 

by co-operative socie- 

Tenants 

2,000 

1,200 



60,000 

ties ; moneylenders’ 

i 






debts redeemed). 







Satarganj tahsil (worked 

Padhana 

..80 

60 



76,000 

by co-operative socie- 

Tenants 

1,200 

800 



80,000 

ties but moneylenders 







not paid). 







HiU areas. 







Bix villages between 4 and 

Landholders 300 

113 

7,000 

1,000 

13,850 

7 miles of Ranikhet with 







bad communication. 

Khaikara 

..50 

24 



1,000 

two partly irrigated . 

Sirtuna 

..90 

87 



2,000 

' rest unirrigated. 







One village 5 miles from 

Landholders 12 


5,000 

1 

• . ! 

1 2,000 

Ranikhet with good 







communication; unirri- 







gated. 







Three villages in patti 

Landholders 335 

116 

3,250 

800 

*38,500 

Gewar, tahsil Ranikhet, 

Khaikara 

1,600 

1,060 



\ 31,600 

between 48 and 66 miles 

Sirtana 

700 

700 



26,ooO 

from Ramnagar with 





* • 


good pony road ; major 







part of land irrigated. 







Two villages in patti Ge- 

Landholders 20 

15 


1 

3 500 

war 50 miles from Ram- 

Khaikara 

300 

240 



• 6 OOO 

nagar ; unirrigated. 

Sirtana 

..10 

10 


'''' 

400 


•Note.— This figure includes the debt of a •‘landlord’’ extending to over Es. 20,000. 
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Question 2.* — (a) In the hills prosperous agriculturists are the principal creditors of 
agriculturists, while village and town moneylenders and retired government servants lend 
to a small extent, say 20 per cent, of the total debt. In the Bhabar and Tarai, padhans 
and grain dealers of Eamnagar and Kashipur hanjaras are the principal creditors. The 
debt is due to the extent of 50 per cent, to the padhans and the rest to others. In 

areas occupied by Tharus co-operative societies are tlie principal creditors to the extent 

of 40 per cent., and the rest of the debt is due to hill moneylenders from tahsil Champa- 
wat and to hanjaras from Pilibhit and Bareilly districts. 

(b) In the hills richer agriculturists lend to their fellow agriculturists to the 
extent of 80 per cent, of the total agricultural debt, while in the Tarai . tenants do not 

do so, but the padhans do, mostly with borrowed capital in order to tie them to the land. 

Question 3. — Land and rights in land are not passing in any marked degree from the 
possession of efficient farmers to that of less efficient farmers in the hills as most of 
the creditors are agriculturists themselves, while in the Bhabar and Tarai kham laud is not 
transferable without the sanction of the Bnj^erintendent, Tarai and Bhabar Estates, 
except in the case of a few settled villages, in which case it is passing on to non- 
agriculturists. 

Question 4. — In the hills the cultivators are themselves land-owning classes, except a 
few owners of large areas of land and in Taluqa Askot. Questions regarding landowners 
do not therefore apply to the hills. In the Bhabar and Tarai, padhans who also are not 
owners of land except a few in settled villages, are indebted to the extent of about 60 per 
cent, of their financial status. 


Question 5. — Causes of their indebtedness and the proportion in which these causes 
contribute are : — 


Per cent. 


(a) Lending to tenants which debt is in several cases lost — 


Bhabar ... ... ... ... ... 30 

Tarai ... ... ... ... ... 10 

ib) Death of cattle during epidemic ... ... ... 20 

i(c) High charges of interest paid to present financiers ... 10 

(d) Extravagance ... ... ... ... 30 


Note. — In the case of a few owners of big areas of land in the hills extravagance 
accounts for 80 per cent, of their indebtedness. 

Part D, — Credit facilities in respect of agricultural production and marketing. 


Question 1. — (a) In the hills the agriculturist does not generally borrow for the pur- 
poses of production. He holds a very small plot of land and he and his family work it. In 
case labour is required the villagers work on the fields of other villagers by turn. In 
the Bhabar and Tarai professional moneylenders, mostly grain dealers and hanjaras and 
padhans, who in their turn borrow from grain dealers, lend to agriculturists. There are 
primary co-operative societies in the Tarai, but they operate mostly among Tharus and 
Bhoksas. 

(6) In the hills credit facilities are adequate. They are so in the Bhabar and Tarai, 
but are costly. 

(c) The following defects are to be found in the existing system of agricultural credit 
in the Bhabar and Tarai and deserve the attention of the committee : — 

(i) High rates of interest and other charges. 

(ii) The agriculturist has to sell at a lower rate than the market one or has to 

give more grain than is calculated, hanjaras have their own weights 
which are 18 chhattaks to a seer, and the law is not able to check them. 

(iii) The rates are so manipulated by the lenders that the market rates stand at 

1 seer lower at tlie time when the agriculturist sells than what it becomes 
a month after. 

(iv) The agriculturists cannot wai#till the market rate rises. 

(v) No co-ordination between various agencies. 
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Question 2. — (a) In the hills no part is played by the various credit agencies in 
bringing crops to market. In the Bhabar and Tarai banjaras who bring crops to market 
from the villages are financed by the grain dealers. These banjaras finance the agricul* 
turists as stated. In the Bamnagar area the agriculturists are financed directly by the 
moneylenders, who bring the crops to market. 

The grain dealers are financed when necessary by the richer grain dealers. The 
rate of interest varies from 9 to 12 per cent, pe^ annum. During the potato season the 
rate of interest is 6 pies per cent, per day. 

The Allahabad Bank, Ltd., Moradabad, lends on the security of grain stored at 
Kashipur as already stated. 

The purchasers of crops at centres like Cawnpore, etc., pay cash or are giveii^ 

some credit by the grain dealers as agreed. The rate of interest in their ease is 9 per 

cent, per annum. 

The exporting firms pay for the goods ordered on presentation of the railway receipt'. 

In case of a surplus of grain or rape-seed they are sent to commission agents or 
arhatiyas in big centres. These allow or charge interest on the credit or debit balance in 
the account of the grain dealers at to 9 per cent, as agreed. 

The system of finance of import trade is similar to that described in n^ note on- 
the cloth trade. 

(h) Credit facilities for purposes of marketing are adequate in the hills, but they 
are not so in the Bhabar and Tarai. The root of the whole trouble with the agriculturist 
there lies in the fact that he is heavily in debt to banjaras or dealers in grain, as a result 

of which he has to sell to them at their price. He has very little grain left to sell at the 

market or to get an advance on its security in order to enable him to wait till the rate 
at the market rises. As a result of this and of his indifference in going to the market 
the agriculturist plays very little part in marketing his crops. Other agents engaged in 
the movement of crops have to pay very high rates of interest, and there is no bank 
which could lend on security of grain except the Allahabad Bank, Ltd., Moradabndr 
which lends at Kashipur alone. 

Question 3. — There is no co-ordination between the various credit agencies except that 
the banjaras who finance the agriculturists receive financial assistance from the grain- 
dealers, and the Allahabad Bank, Ltd., Moradabad, lends on the security of grain stored in 
Kasl'ipiir. The chain is complete between the villages end the market (or mandi), but 
suddenly breaks at that point. Tlie co-operative societies are looked down by the pre- 
sent financiers cf agriculturists as their opponents and the joint-stock banks never 
come to their rescue. 

Question 4. — Kape-seed is the only crop which is exported overseas. There used to be 
an agent of Messrs. Ralli Brothers who purchased rape-seed and wheat at a little lower price 
than the market rate. The banjaras and cultivators sold direct to them, and they had to 
pay no middlemen’s charges. There is no such agent now, but they settle rates in 
advance with one firm of commission agents who supply them with a fixed quantity of 
rape-seed at those rates. The price is paid when the commission agent sends his bill 
for quantity railed. They pay commission at Re. 1 per cent., but pay no other incidental 
charges. Other exporting firms send their agents who purchase rape-seed and pay for them 
when the goods are railed. 

Question 6.— Approximately 26 lakhs of rupees will be required to finance the 
agriculturists in case the present agency is to be replaced by a new aj^ncy in the Bhabar 
and Tarai. There are about 1,500 villages, and each village will on the average 
require Rs. 2,000 each. 

Part E. — Land mortgage hanks. 

Question 1.— In the hills all loans are contracted either on demand, promissory notes 
or on bonds, the period of repayment mentioned being generally one year, and on mort- 
gages where the amount borrowed is a big amount. The lender generaHy waits till the 
period of limitation nears expiry, except where he finds that the valne of the property 
mortgaged is not sufficient to cover the accumulated in^^t and the prmapal. All toang 
in the hills are therefore long period advances, and I do not think that a landholder iB 
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ever refused credit if he can give sufficient security. In the Tarai the title to land not 

being secure no loans can be obtained for long periods, except in the case of a very few 

settled villages. The same is true of tenants either in the hills or in the Tarai as they 
have no title in the land. 

Question 2. — (a) In the hills security for long period advances is mortgage over land 
or house. 

(h) There is no difficulty in obtaining loans on the mortgage ol land either in the 
hills or in the case of settled villages in the Bhabar and Tarai as there exists a charm 

of acquiring landed property in the minds of lenders ; the average interest in these 

cases is 8 to 12 per cent. But the borrower is seldom able to pay interest as a result 
of which the land passes to the mortgagee after eight or ten years. There is no system 
of payment by instalments and the debt is generally contracted for non-productive 
purposes and hence never paid. 

Question 3. — Tenancy holdings are all non-transferable in these districts, and non- 
transferability does act as an impedijnent to long-term credit. It is for this reason that 
doms in the liills who are mostly sirtans (tenants-at-will) but occupy their spare time in 
doing the work of skilled artisans, in \vh ch jobs they get good wages, are so poor, and the 
rate of interest for agriculturists in the Tarai is so high. 

Question 1. — Occupancy rights do not serve as an adequate security for long-term 
credit on account of their non-transferable nature, and this fact deserves careful attemtion of 
the committee, as unless they arc made to serve as adequate security an agriculturist 
cannot get long-term loans and cannot undertake any permanent improvements to his land. 
The question is whether occupancy holdings should be made translerable, and, if so, 
what steps should be taken to protect land from passing into the hands of non-agri- 
cultural classes. 

Question 5. — In my opinion a land mortgage bank is not very necessary in the hills 
as most of the debts are contracted for non-productive purposes; and further, holdings in 
land are of a very small size. But for those borrowers who want credit facilities for big 
loans for productive purposes, e.g., in the case of owners of orchards and tea gardens and in 
the case of owners of large areas of land, arrangements cou’d be made through a land 
mortgage bank if established at a place like Bareilly or Moradabad. This bank might 
advance to holders of settled village's in the Tarai and Bhabar for payment of existing 
debts, if desirable. If, on the other hand, tenancy rules are changed so as to give the 
padhans and tenants a transferable title to land, a land mortgage bank will greatly assist 
them to pay off their existing debts. Money may be required for putting up proper 
fences as wild animals are at present doing a lot of ravages to land, and for building 
houses. Bhabar areas are mostly occupied by cultivators from the hills where they have 
shares in land. The land mortgage banks can advance on the security of these lands. 

Question 7. — (a) The value of land in the hills is calculated on the basis of a per- 
centage of the revenue paid. 

(h) and (c) The value of land in these districts does not differ according to the 
crops grown but according to whether it is irrigated or unirrigated, whether it is 
occupied by khaikars or by tenants-at-will. Locality also affects the value. 

(d) There is a good deal of difference in the price of land in case of sale by private 
negotiation and in case of sale on a court decree. The causes of differences are : (i) 
publicity of the notice of sale is not very wide, (ii) distance of the court where the sale 
is held from the place where the land is situated — sometimes it is about ten days’ journey, 
but on the average it is five days’ march. If proper publicity is given and the land is sold 
near the spot it fetches a higher price in an auction than it would otherwise do, as there 
are a number of persons who have a craving for land. I can give an instance where I 
was receiver of an insolvent’s property. The plots of land were sold thrice at Almora, 
but there was none to bid. At last I secured an order to have it sold near the spot. 
The bids were 60 to 80 per cent, higher than the valuation made by the patwari. 

(e) The average value of land is Ks. 400 for every rupee revenue paying land 
for irrigated land and Es. 160 for unirrigated land, where it is not held by khaikars. 
Vniere it is held by khaikars the average value is Bs. 16 to Es. 20 for every rupee 
revenue paying land, and it cannot be sold easily. In the case of settled villages in 
the Tarai the average value is twenty times the revenue paid. 
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Part P.^-^Co-operation, 

Question 1.— (a) As far as I am aware no relations exist between the co-operatiyo 
banks and joint-stock banks in these districts. Attempts were made four years ^obt^ 
financial assistance from the Imperial Bank of India but failed. They are looked down 
by the present financiers of agriculturists as their rivals. 

^ (b) There can be no question of competition between the co-operative and joint- 

etock banks as their spheres of activity are different. 

Question 2.— Difficulties were experienced by the co-operative banks in raising f^ds 
locally only once or twice, when they borrowed from Government or from the est^ of a 
minor. About ten years ago the then Deputy Coram.ssioner of fami Tal o^e^ ^t 
money belonging to minors be deposited in the co-operative bank. Since then " 
cuJties are experienced and the bank has about Bs. 26,000 lying idle for mwy ^ r 
oast. One reason for this is that the owned capital of the primay societies in 'aam 
areas is rising as a consequence of which they do not require much financial assistance 
from the central bank at Haldwani. Even now this bank has advanced to other w- 
operative banks even outside the province. Besides, money belonging to minor people are 
bringing deposits to the bank which are refused for want of investment. 

Question 3.— The amount of capital for financing tlie co-operative movernent m these 
districts is sufficient according to their present needs and activities. It is shy in hill areas. 
Two attempts have been made to open co-operative banks in Almora- district but Datn 
have failed. 

As I hold the view that co-operative banks are nob very necessary for agricultiual 
credit in the hills, I will not attempt to estimate the additional capital r^uired. But 
co-operative societies may with advantage be extended in the Bhabar and Tarai 
people who arc not at present dealing with them. For g^^^^nal extension of the 
movement far and wide a capital of about 3 lakhs will be required to esta^sh t^ 
work. Out of this Rs. 1 lakh might be raised by sale of ahar^, Bs. 000 from 
deposits nnd the rest by loans which will be repaid as the movement 
owned capital of primaries increases. I tliink that sufficient money can be raised locally 
for gradual advancement of the movement, and in case of pressing need it can bo 
borrowed from other banks of the province. In the hills co-operative societies 
necessary for financing cottage industries of which there is a pressing need and »ney 
will require a working capital of 2 lakhs to start with. 

Part G.Small industries allied to agriculture. 

Question 1.— The small industries allied to agriculture in these districts are potato 
growing, vegetable and fruit growing, milk selling near towns, carrying f 

caning goods near cart roads, pottery, picking sticks from the jungle, husking 
pressingr making wooden utensils, gur making, tobacco growing, mat imiking, sheep brew- 
ing, tanning, apiculture, paper making, bhang collecting and phultco making. Out 
Dottery oil pressing, mat making, making wooden utensils, weaving hemp cloth and 
tanning are carried on by members of the depressed classes. Spinning and weaving 
woollen blankets and other articles are conducted in Patti Danpur and by Bhoti.as, but 
this industry is not to a great extent subsidiary to or allied to agriculture as the 
main vocation ofi life of the Bhotias is trade. 

Question 2.— The condition of these industries is precarious except potato, fruit and 
vegetable errowing which are on the increase. They are conducted on primitive methods and 
cannot stand competition with the finer produce of the mills. The Industnes depart- 
ment conducted a survey of industries in all the districts of the 
Mr Sapru has written a report on the Almora district and Mr. Joshi on the Nairn Tai 
district. Their reports contain valuable suggestions for improvement of existing indus- 
tries and extension of other industries, which are briefly as follows 

(а) Improvement of the present stock of cattle. 

(б) Introduction of scientific measures of apiculture. 

(c) Introduction of simple, handy, portable spinning machines. 

(d) Imparting of education in weaving. 
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(«) Introduction of doubling machines. 

{/) Imparting of education in dyeing. 

ig) Systematic and scientific breeding ol sheep to improve local stock and its 
wool. 

(h) Bemoval of certain grievances about forest grazing, cattle revenue and 

grazing dues. 

(f) Removal of excise restrictions with regard to hemp plant grown purely for 
purposes of extracting fibre and introduction of sanai plants. 

In addition to these some sort of demonstration or magic lantern lectures will be 
of much assistance. The district br'ard primary schools might impart education in 
some industries suitable to the area. 

Question 3. — {a) The existing industries with improvements may be taught to and in- 
tr^ ueed among those classes who do not occupy themselves in them. Cotton sowing, 
which has disappeared from the hills, spinning and weaving are industries which it is 
n^essary to popularise as these districts conHume a big quantity of clotli and quilts, 
which are im^rted from otlier districts. Other industries that could be introduced are : 
canning, bottling and jam making, sericMilture, wood distillation, poultry farming and toy 
making among the depressed classes. There is a pressing need of cottage industri'^s 
as agriculture is in a poor state, 

(b) About *2 lakhs of rupees will bo required for improvements to existing industiics 
and for additional jiidiisfries to start with. This capital should be supplied at moderate 
rates of interest by the establishment of industrial co-operative banks. 

Part H. — Urban industries. 

Question 1. — (a) In the Bhabar and Tarai — 

(i) JuJahas of Kashipur and Jaspur finance themselves or borrow from sellers 

of cotton yarn. These charge no interest if money is paid in eight days, 
but sell at a rate 3 pies to 6 pies per rupee above the market rate. They 
also borrow from professional moneylenders or, for purchase of yarn, 
on bonds repayable in two or three months or in a week. Interest charged is 
25 per cent, and goods are taken over in default of payment. 

(ii) Chipis (calico printers). Cloth merchants of Kashipur give them cloth and get 

it printed paying some wages. Some of the chipis purchase their own 
cloth and 8(‘1I finished wares to Kaslijpur merchants who arc thejr 
financiers. These lend them on the security of goods. Interest charged 
is 1 pice' per rupee for eight days. Some chipis are weavers as well. 

(iii) Dhiinas (cotton ginners) work on the wage system getting a wage according 

to the amount of work done. 

(iv) Washermen are paid for the number of garha cloth washed. 

(v) Refiners of borax are their own financiers. 

(vi) Milkers of bullock carts borrow from moneylenders at an interest of 25 to 

CO per cent. The amount is repaid when finished articles are sold at 
fairs. Hometimes wood is sold on credit. 

(vii) Pairy farmers who keep large herds of cattle in the Tarai get an advance for 
purchase of co\\8 from Haldw^ani shopkeepers. They have to sell their 
milk at 15 seers per rupee or ghi or k/toi/a at a cheaper rate than the 
market. The produce is taken over by the lender at the khatia where 
the catJe are kept. 

In the hills : — 

(i) Shoemakers obtain financial assistance from local moneylenders. Interest 

in their case ranges from 2 to 6J per cent. The shoemaking industry is 
dwindling away. 

(ii) Tamtas (or manufactarers of copper and brass utensils) of Almora work on the 

wage system. They are supplied with raw materials by the dealers and 
are paid according to finished articles supplied. Tamtas if some villages 
in Kliarai Patti are financed by the co-operative societies while thrse of 
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Other villages are financed by local moneylenders. Interest charged by 
the societies is 12 per cent, whilst that charged by moneylenders is 25 
per cent. 

(iii) Tanners borrow from village moneylenders at Lohaghat and Pithoragarh. 

Interest is charged from 2 to 6} per cent, per mensem from them. 

(iv) Weavers of hemp fibres are financed by village moneylenders whom they 

pay 25 per cent, as interest. 

(v) Goldsmiths. Gold and silver are supplied by the person who orders orna- 
ments and the goldsmiths are paid their wages per tola of the ornaments 
made. Where t^ey sell the finished articles, as in Naini Tal, shroffs from 
Kashipur sell gold or silver on credit. 

(b) Kaw materials are either purchased locally or are supplied by persons who en- 
gage them. Some raw materials, such as tanning materials, are picked" from the jungle. 

(c) The wares of these artisans are disposed of at weekly markets in the Tarai and at 
fairs in the hills or are purchased by local dealers. 

Question 2. — i(a) Karkhanas are found in shoemaking, tailoring, refineries of borax 
and weaving of hemp fibres. 

(6) The shoemakers sell their finished articles direct to the consumer, so do the 
hemp weavers. The shoemakers engage workers and apprentices, paying them a certain 
amount of alvance, which is deducted from their salary every month. The worker cannot 
leave so long as the advance is not paid. His seivices are transferred to another shoe- 
maker on the new master paying tlie old. The hemp fibre weaving is done generally 
by women. They are engaged during winter only and are paid 4 annas to 6 annas per 
yard of cloth woven. Spinning is done by men who are paid at the rate of Re. 1 to 
Be. 1-8 per seer of fibre spun. Kach man earns only 2 to 3 annas a day as he spins 
only 2 chhattaks. 

(c) The tendency, so far as I know, is for the artisans to leave karkhanas and 
to concentrate in big cities. 

Question 8 . — (a) Instances of sweated labour are found among the shoemakers. 
Among weavers of hemp cloth the outturn produced by a man or woman is not much on 
account of the primitive implements used, and therefore they do not earn much; as a 
consequence of this the industry is dwindling away. 

(h) There can be no exploitation so long as there are no proper industries. What 
18 required arc proper industries. 

Part J, — Internal remittance and negotiable instruments. 

Question 1. — (a) The branches of the two banks at Naini Tal and the two firms at 
Almora exchange cheques and issue drafts. At KaBhipur, Bamnagar and Haldwani the cloth 
merchants i^cquirc bills to send money to Bombay, Delhi and Cawnpore, whereas dealers 
in borax, grain and spices require money to be brought from these places. These 
merchants sell hundis that they have received from purchasers of their goods or issue 
liundis on firms to whom they have sent their goods for sale. These transactions are 
carried on through dalals to whom a commission of 1 pice per hundred rupees is given 
by each party. These hundis are sold at a rate which varies trom 2 annas per cent, 
discount to 1 anna per cent, premium, which is very seldom. Amounts in excess of 
the hundis available is despatched by Government currency notes. Dealers in potatoes send 
railway receipts by value payable post. 

Under the present contract with the Imperial Bank of India the bank issues drafts 
at 2 annas per cent, up to Bs. 10,000 and 1 anna per cent, above Bs. 10,000. 

(b) The present system has the following defects : (i) lack of remittance facilities. 
At present tWe is a ^eat demand at Kashipur and Bamnagar for drafts on Bombay, 
Delhi and Calcutta. It is estimated that at Kashipur alone bills will be required to the 
extent of Bs. 10,000 a week during the off season and Bs. 25,000 a week during the 
busy season (winter), (ii) paying banks raise great difficulties in the matter of identifi- 
cation of vernacular endorsements as a consequence of which merchants avoid using 
bank drafts, and (iii) lack of co-ordination between different banks ftod indigenous 
bankers as a consequence of which they are not allowed even a small overdran; and 
their bills are dishonoured, so that they have no fiacilily to draw bills. 
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Question 2. — ^In the hills the part played by negotiable instruments in internal trade is 
o®g^ligible, whilst in the Bhabar and Tarai negotiable instruments are used to the extent 
of 40 per cent, of the internal trade. 

Question 3.— The present rules regarding the issue of supply bills are 

(a) They are freely issued by the sadar treasuries on centres where currency 
offices exist. On places where there is no currency office they cannot 
be issued without the sanction of the Deputy Controller of Currency. The 
charges are 2 annas per cent, up to Bs. 10,000, 1 anna per cent, above 
Es. 10,000. The reason for restrictions on the free issue of supply 
bills is to avoid difficulties of meeting a big demand for money at a 
place where the balance available is not sufficient. They are not issued 
by tahsil sub-treasuries; and no preference is given to bankers. They do 
not play much part in internal remittance. 

Question 6. — In the hills hundis of any kind are not current. In the Tarai only 
sight hundis are current. Sight hundis in this district arc easily sold and sent to the 
centre on which they are drawn to be cashed. 

Question 7.— (a) Merchants of Kashipur and Eamnagar advance on the security cf 
railway receipts and invoices to the extent of 60 per cent, of the value of goods. 

(b) Tlie difficulty in using these instruments is that they arc not freely negotiable. 

II.— INDIGENOUS BANKING. 


A. — Organisation of indigenous banking. 

Question 1.— The following classes of indigenous bankers are found in these 
districts : — 


(a) I he two Anns carrying on banking bUBiness on modern lines. One of these 

firms combines hardware business, sale of Tibetan curios and of gold and 
silver. The other firm does not combine any other business with banking. 
Banking is the principal business of these firms. 

(b) Town moneylenders who do not receive deposits but simply lend out their 

spare money. Most of these combine other business, e.g.,'a cloth or grain 
shop, contracts, etc., but some do not. Bai^jking is subsidiary with do. 

(c) Arhatiijas. They finance either grain or cloth business. Their principal busi- 

ness is arliat or commission agency. Cloth arhatiyas finance the retail 
sellers, while gram arhatiyas finance the banjaras and padhans who pur- 
chase gram at the villages or agriculturists directly, as in the Eamnagar 
area. They genernlly advance goods on the baht khata system. 

(d) rrospiTous agriculturists and government pensioners who go back to their 

villages on retirement. Banking is their subsidiary business. They gene- 
rally advance money wn’rh the object of purchasing the borrower’s land or 
to oblige a fellow agriculturist. 

(e) Padhans. Banking is subsidiary with them. They advance in order to have 

a hold on , the tenant, to force him to remain in the village, or to purchase 
gram from him at a low^er price. As a matter of fact most of them lend 
out borrowed capital. 

if) Banjaras of Haldwani, Nenria in Pilibhit district and of Baheri tahsil in 
Bareilly district. They lend to cidtivators in the Bhabar and Tarai mostly 
from capital borrowed from grain dealers. Banking is subsidiary with 
. Jind they lend to purchase grain from the agriculturists. 

{g) Hill moneylenders from tahsil Ch^impawat in Almora district lend to 
Tharus and Bhoksas. Banking is their main business, but they remain in 
the area for six months only. 


Question 2. Agriculture is financed by town and village monevlenders, prosperous 
agriculturists m the hills, padhans, grain dealers, banjaras and hill' monevlenders from 
Chanipawat. The methods in the Tarai aie to lend the money in May and in subsequent 
months and to purchase the crops when they are ready. In the hills money is lent on 
bond, demand pronotes or mortgages. Trade and industry are financed by two banking 
firms, arhatiyas and by town moneylenders. Money is lent on pronotes generally, but 
where goods are supplied they are lent to bijaks or invoices. 
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Question 3, — It is rather difficult to estimate the resources of tlje indigenous bankers 
as the districts cover a bip area, and further it cannot be known who is a banker as everyone 
with some money lends it ; but the following rough estipaate is given : — 


Classes. 

Capital. 

Volume of 
business. 

Expenses. 

Return. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


(i) Banking firms 

2,00,000 

4,00,000 

3,000 

10 per cent. 

(ii) Town moneylenders 

10.00,000 

16,00,000 

Practically nil 

9 „ 

(iii) Arhatiyas 

16,00,000 

36,00,000 

6,000 

12 ., 

(iv) Prosperous agricul- 
turists. 

6,00,000 

6,00 COO 

Practically nil 

8 

(v) Padhans 

60,000 

2,60,000 i 

Ditto 

5 „ 

(vi) Danjara^ 

1,50,000 

5,00,000 

Ditto 

18 „ 

(vii) Champawat money- 
lenders. ' 

30,000 

60,000 

I 

Ditto 

18 .. 


This estimate of expenses does not include the salary of the proprietors. 

Question 4. — There are no financial houses in these districts which deal solely in the 
provision of credit facilities by purchase and sale of hiindis. The reason is that hundii 
are not current. 

Question 5. — The banking firms keep accounts in vernacular in the modern systen 
combined with the hahi-khata system. The town moneylenders and arhatiyas keep them oi 
the bahi-khafa system. There is one rokar bahi in which daily transactions are recorded 
one roznamcha or journal and one khata or personal ledger. Other classes do not keep re 
gular accounts. 


B. — Raising of funds by indigenous hankers. 

Question 1. — (a) Hundis are not current in these districts. Fixed deposit receipt 
and current and savings bank account pass-books are used by the banking firms. Th 
arhatiyas and grain merchants borrow on bahi khata, or on proiiotes from Delhi and Bom 
bay arhatiyas and other big financiers, e.g., those of Pilibhit, Thakurdwara and Moradabad 
Banjaras and padhans borrow on pronotes and bonds from grain dealers. 

(6) Samples of deposits, receipts and pronotes are attached*. 

Question 2. — (a) The indigenous bankers borrow from other indigenous bankers r 
to some extent from the joint-stock banks. As a matter of fact the financiers of th 
cloth trade here are financed to a large extent by Bombay or Delhi arhatiyas, 

(b) The Imperial Bank of India and the joint-stock banks give very little assii 
tance to the indigenous bankers when the latter are in need of funds and the littl 
that is given is on first-class security. The rate of interest charged is rather high, extend 
ing up to 10 per cent. 

(c) The following defects are found in the present system : — 

(i) Self -liquidating trade bills which can be rediscounted with the Imperial c 

joint-stock banks are not current. Groods are despatched either against cas 
payment or to customers and arhatiyas who remit the money as they se 
them. 

(ii) The banks do not give any preferential treatment to indigenous bankeri 

whereas they are continuously drawing away the money deposited wit 
them. 

Question 3. — Indigenous bankers in this district (two firms only) receive deposits o 
current accounts on which no interest is allowed, fixed deposits on which 3 to 6 per cen 
is allowed and savings bank deposits on which 3 to 3J per cent, is allowed. These rate 
do not vary at different seasons. 


*Not printed. 
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C . — Advances by indigenous bankers. 

Question 1. — (a) and (6) Indigenous banker in these districts grant loans and a' low 
cash credits on the following systems : — 

(i) On pronotes repayable either on demand or after a certain period of lime 

which is generally 8, 31, 61, 91 days or 6 months. 

(ii) On bonds generally repayable after one year or on monthly instalments in 

the case of clerks and other government servants. 

(iii) On the qist system in Karnnagar and Kashipur. The system works as fol- 

lows. Supposing a person wants to borrow ten rupees. He writes a 
bond for Us. 12 which is repayable in instalments of Re. 1 per month. 
On default of payment of the instalments the borrower has to pay in- 
terest at Oj; per cent, per month on the amount of the instalments rema n- 
ing unpaid. 

(iv) Day to day loans, which are repayable in the evening of the day borrowed, 

or the next day. Such loans are generally taken by petty businessmen 
dealing in grain or giir at weekly markets. The late of interest charged 
is annas 2 to Re. ] per cent. There is a class of lenders who do this 
business alone. 

(v) On mortgage of house and landed property. 

(vi) Against railway receipts at Kashipur and Ramnagar. 

(vii) Pawning of ornaments. 

(viii) Against crops, 

(c) Security for (i) to (iv) is the personal security of the borrower. 

# (d) The general rate of interest in the hills is 8 to 12 J per cent. In the Bhabar 
and Tarai it ranges from 9 to 12 per cent, in the case of traders, 18 to 48 per cent, in 
the case of contractors and 18 to 37J- per cent, in the case of agricultural loans. 

Question 2. — The agricultural community has to pay 12.1 per cent, interest in the 
hills and 18 to 37^ per cent, in the Bhabar and Tarai. Luirther, they have to sell crops at 
reduced rates, h’or loans in kind they pay 25 to 100 per cent, of the quantity borrowed. 

Question 3.— The clipnts are supplied by the banking firms with pass-books or 
statements of their accounts periodically or when called for where there is no pass-book. 
The arhatiyas and town moneylenders supply them with periodical statements of their 
accounts. 


D . — Exchange and money market. 

Question 1. — (a) There is no local exchange and money market in these districts, 
but sight hundis on Cawmpore, Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta are freely exchanged at 
.Ramnagar, Kashipur and Haldwani. 

(b) There is no regular link between towns in this district and important trade 
centres like Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Cawnpore, but the firms have current accounts 
with joint-stock hanks there; and further, dealers in borax, catechu, spices and grain 
hold or issue hundis on Ihose places, and these hundis are purchased by dealers in cloth 
•and other commodities which are imported, who require money to be sent to these places; 
and there are branches of the Allahabad Bank, Ltd., and the Imperial Bank of India 
at Naini Tal. 

Question 2. — ^Brokers help to bring the buyer and seller of hundis together and 
they get paid at the rate of pies 3 per cent, from either side. 

Question 3. — (a) Hundis for internal remittance are sold at the rate of annas 2 
per cent, discount to anna 1 per cent, premium on rare occasions. Hundis for obtaining 
credit are not current. 

(b) Rates vary according to demand and supply of hundis and Government cur- 
rency notes. 

Question 4. — The markets are not influenced by any associations. 
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£r . — Defects of indigenous hanking* 

Question 1.— Public confidence exists in the banking firms, but the borrowers regard 
them as unapproachable. Others receive veiTf little deposits. Arhaiigas and grain 
dealers are reli^ upon by those who deal with them on account of their business-like 
habits. As a matter of fact much depends upon the personal factor, but there is no pre- 
judice against this class of bankers. The financiers cf agriculturists are relied upon by 
the borrowers that they will accommodate them whenever required. 

Question 2. — The indigenous bankers experience the following difficulties - 

(a) The insolvency law is very easy and a protection order follows as a matter f f 

course, as a consequence of which a considerable amount of the creditors' 
money is lost. No inquiry is made as to how a debtor has incurred a loss. 
As a matter of fact a number of persons have made it a trade to declare 
themselves insolvents after they have contracted a number of debts. 

(b) Proceedings in court are very cumbersome and mesn great delay; and after 

a suit is filed only 6 per cent, interest is allowed by courts although they 
have sometimes to pay more than this rate. The real difficulty lies in 
execution, and great delay takes place between the passing of a decree and 
the realization of the amount. 

(c) Attachment before judgment on injunction not to alienate property is allov^ed 

after great difficulty. 

(d) The summary procedure relating to negotiable instruments as laid down in 

Order XXXVII, Civil Procedure Code, is not freely used. 

•(e) They experience great difficulty in raising necessary funds when they are 
in need. 

if) Some banks, the Post Office and sometimes the Treasury do not recognize the 

indigenous bankers as bankers and raise great difficulties in the matter of 
paying crossed cheques and postal orders. 

ig) Funds of a semi-public nature and regiinenlal funds are not allowed to bvS 

deposited with indigenous bankers. 

(h) Owing to depression in trade the borrowing public is not able to repay loans 
when they are due. 

(0 The income-tax authorities raise great difficulties in accepting their nc-'cnn^s 
and take down the names of persons to whom interest lias been paid and 
follow them, which the depositors dislike. 

Question 8. — For the above reasons I consider that indigenous bankers are no^ 
sufficiently protected in law. 

Question 4. — ^The dealings of most of the indigenous bankers other than villa ire 
moneylenders are conducted on sound lines. Complaints have been heard that some 
village moneylenders do not give proper acknowledgements for amounts paid nr grain 
delivered to them and file a suit for the whole amount without deducting the full 
amount paid. Much depends upon the personal factor. 

Question 6. — ^Indigenous bankers are sometimes obliged to refuse demands fnr 
accommodation on account of insufficiency of working capital, specially during winter 
months when the money market is tight. 

F. — Co-ordination. 

Question 1. — (a) Indigenous bankers of the same class and of different classes lend 
to each other at a lower rate than is charged by the borrower from his customers accordimr 
to their credit in the market. The dealers in cloth are freely financed by arhatiyas ot 
Bombay and Delhi, who allow interest at the same rate on the credit balance of an 
arhatiua from these districts as charged by themselves. 

The relations between the indigenous bankers and the joint-stock banks and tin 
Imperial Bank of India are similar to that between an ordinary customer of the bai k 
and the bank itself, except that some r^iprocal concession is made in the matter nf 
collection of their cheques, where the business done on both sides is of a large amount. 
The joint-stock banks are so cut off from the indigenous banking system that whereas no 
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charge is made by the joint-stock banks for collecting cheques on a client’s account 
if they are drawn on another bank in the same town, 2 annas to 4 annas per cent, is 
charged for collecting hundis on indigenous bankers in the same town. "Sometimes a 
charge of 2 annas to 4 qnnas is made from the drawee also. 

(h) No preferential treatment is given to the indigenous bankers by the joint- 
stock banks and the Imperial Bank of India. 

Question 2.— (a) No co-<jrdination exists between the indigenous bankers and joint- 
stock banks and the Imperial Bank of India in the provision of credit facilities to trade 
and industry generally. 


4 . 1 , Qf^^stton 3.-— -At one time cheques drawn by customers of indigenous bankers in 
these districts in favour of persons or firms down country used to be returned by the 
banka there with the remark “The bank has no means of collection” and this lowered the- 
indigenous banker in the eyes of their clients. But now this difficulty does not exist to a 
great extent and most banks send clieques to the bankers for payment, although some- 
times complaints of this nature are still heard. ^ » s 


G. — Consolidation of indigenous banks. 

Question 3. — The indigenous bankers would resent any measures designed to 
regulat^e their operations and to enforce publication of their balance sheets, as this would 
be a hindrance to private effort: nnd further, most of them are not able to prepare a 
balance sheet. ^ ^ 

Quexlton 4.~(a) Money lies idle during summer months but its extent is not 
much, as these districts have much business during sutnnrier months. 

(b) This money remains in the hands of the indigenous bankers but does not 
concentrate in important trade centres except to a limited extent through cloth 
dealers who pay back the money advanced by the arhatiyas there c.r are paid an interest 
equal to that charged by themselves, and to a great extent through the branches of joint- 
Stock banks whose mam puriiose is to supply their head offices with funds, and are 
allowed an interest of 1 to 2 per cent, above that allowed by I li(‘in selves on deposits. 

III.— INVESTMENT HABIT AND ATTEACTION OF CAPITAD. 


A. — Encouragement of saving and investment habit. 


I Ti- 1.— (a). The existing banking resources of these districts are roughly 75 

lakhs. They are derived from deposits from the public, specially the pensioner class, 
capital of indigenous bankers, loans and advances from arhatiyas and other bankers out- 
side the district. 

They are adequate for the hills under the existing circumstances, bat for 
consoliaatjug, improving and opening new industries an additional capital of 20 to 50 
in If required for the present. For the Tarai an additional capital of 

10 lakhs for ^ricultiiral loans might be required in order to reduce the present high rates* 
of interest. This capital will be returned after it has served its purpose. For indus- 
trial enterprises in the Tarai a capital of 20 lakhs may be required. 

Question 2 — ^The present means and institutions for encouraging the habits of 
saving and investment are the banks and banking firms, who receive money on fixed and 
savings bank deposits, and Post Office savings banks. But those are situated at great 
distances, and are not availed of very much by the agricultural population, on account of 
their habit of lending to landholders. 

Question 3.— The majority of the people in these districts ore not in the habit of 
hoardi^ in gold and silver. The only quantity of these metals used is for ornaments. 

Question 4.— Post Office Cash Certificates are popular in these districts with govern- 
ment servants and government pensioners on account of their attractive rates of interest, 
but they are not so with other classes. 

- 5.— -(o) The Post Office savings banks do not at present afford adequate 

facilities to the investing public. They are situated at a distance from the villages and 
therefore not easily accessible. 

(b) At present employees of the Government actually in service or retired, 
small contractors for purposes of security, and organisations like the Aiya Samaj and 
co-operative societies take advantage of the facilities offered by Post Offices, 
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Question 6.— (o) It U true to say that the rates on Post Office Cash Certificates and 
Treasury Bills are so attractive as to create competition between Government and 
banks in attracting deposits. 

(b) In my opinion this competition is not healthy as it increases the general 
rate of interest for the borrowing public and diverts money from trade and industry into 

government coffers. It is not only Post Office Cash Certificates and Treasury Bills that 

are taking away a large number of deposits from the banks, but the present policy of 
paying high rates of interest on government loans is drawing away a large amount 
of money from banks. Since the failure of several banks in recent years people have 
lost confidence in joint-stock banks and government securities can be sold easily in 
the market, and an investor receives interest up to the date of the sale, which he does 
not do in the case of bank deposits. These causes are contributing to the diversion of 
large sums from the banks. Whereas in 1914 the Allahabad Bank, Ltd., Naini Tal, 
used to advance money freely at 7 per cent, it is difficult to get a lean from the Bank 
at 9 per cent, now and that also on first class security. As a matter of fact this Bank 
has practically ceased to advance money in this part of the country. 

Question 9.— The Government does not at present afford any facilities for purchase 

and sale of government securities. The banks and banking firms purchase and sell the 

securities for their customers at Calcutla through a broker and charge a commission 
of J per cent. 

Question^ 10. — The banks and banking firms git oiber securities ^-old and purchased 
at the Stock Exchange through brokers and charge \ per cent, commission. 

Question 11.— Agriculturists have very little money left after paying their debts. 

This money they keep with themselves or lend to fellow aifricultnrists, or acquire new 

property. Shopkeepers, merchants and traders invest it in business or acquire new 

property. Governme^nt employees in active service or retired keep it in private, joint- 
stock or Post Office savings banks. Some Government employees on retirement go 
back to their villages and utilize their money in advancing to other agriculturists, 
or in extension of their holdings. But they too use Post OtFice savings banks. Wage 
earners— mostly members of depressed classes — spend their money in drink or in provid- 
ing their comforts. Bhotias invest their money in trade and business and a small part 
in purchasing property. 

^ Question 12. — (a) In the hills farmers invest their surplus funds in a prosperous 
year in providing comforts, paying debts, lending to their fellow cultivators or in acquring 
new property, and a small part in making ornaments. In the Tarai they are seldom free 
from debt. They spend their money if they have any spare in luxuries, extravagances and 
in ornaments. b ® 

(6) In tlie hills the fanner;? lend to fellow agriculturists. The rate of interest 
18 generally 12^ per cent. 

(^) the hills the total amount of capital in the possession of agriculturists 
would ^ughly amount to 15 lakhs of rupees. I think that it is growing, although noir 
80 much as would be expected. This estimate does not include houses, but includes 
live-stock. In the Bhabar and Tarai the capital in the possession of agriculturists would 
amount roughly to Bs. 80 lakhs of which 20 lakhs would be in the possession of padhans- 
and the rest in the hands of tenants. It is, I think, decreasing. This capital is mostly 
m the form of live-stock. '' 

Questwn 13. (a) As far as I think, the banking habit is of slow growth in these- 

parts, but the investment habit is not so. People are in the habit of investing in landed 
property, for which they have a craving. 

habits*— opiiiion the following causes contribute to the lack of banking 

(i) Lack of sound banks. Modern banks are not in touch with the depositing 
public beyond large towns. The failure of several banks in recent years 
has caused nervousness in the depositing public. The kothis of old have- 
dwindled away. 
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(ii) People have a charm for land and would lend cnly to those who have landed 
property. 

(iii) People look to more interest which they can get from the agriculturists. Any 

one with a little money becomes a banker. 

(iv) Poverty of the j'eople is also another cause. 

B. — Cheque habit. 

Question 1. — The cheque habit is growing in those towns in \\hich modern banking 
institutions exist, but not elsewhere. 

Question 2. — The abolition of stamp duty cn chtques has led to an increase in the 
use of cheques, by those that had already an account, but not to any appreciable increase 
in the number of accounts. 

Question 3. — Cheques are used only in those towns where modern banking institu- 
tions exist and in those towns only by Government officers, members -of the learned pro- 
fessions, some educated merchants and tliose merchants who can obtain cash credits. 


C . — Vernacular scn.pt in hanking. 

Question 1. — As munims at present employed in different firms are quite efficient 
and cheap, vernacular accounts should be enconraged, but the accounts should be kept on 
modern principles of book-keeping with slight modifications to meet the present Indian 
practice in book-keeping. A customer should be supplied with pass-books in any verna- 
culars of the province, where possible. At present the banks raise great difficulty 
in the matter of identification of vernacular endorsements. This could be simplified so 
as to enable the holder of a hill of exchange to sign in any provincial vernacular he 
likes. 

Question 2. — In these districts Nagri characters alone can and should be used. I 
think the Sarafi characters should be discouraged in every part of the country, as it is not 
understood by non-rnercantile castes. 

D. — Imperial Bank of India. 

Question 1. — A branch of the Imperial Bank of India was opened at Naini Tal cn 
the failure of the Alliance Bank of Simla. The Bank has done very little lending business 
here, but has received a number of deposits. This branch is not very much in touch with 
the public outside Naini Tal town. 

(i) It has done very little to encourage the investment habit. 

(ii) It has not played much part in promoting internal trade and industry, as it 

is not situated in a centre of trade and industry. 

(iii) The indigenous bankers do not deal with this branch but with the Allahabad 

Bank, Ltd. It has taken no part in co-ordinating with them. 

(iv) It is not situated in the centre of agriculture and so it has taken no part in 

providing facilities for agricultural credit. 

(v) As the Bank is not doing much lending business except to holders of gilt 

edged securities it has not done anything to reduce the general rate of 

interest. 
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Mamonuidii]ii on erodit fooUillM for timber contreets In the Nalnl Tel end iUmore 

distriete. 

Tow jorests, 

Tarai forests are sold by auction generally by the end of August. Ten per cent., 
of the sale money is realized on the spot as earnest money and the rest is paid in three 
instalments. Those contractors who are not known to the department or are residents oc 
Indian States have to pay 20 per cent, as earnest money. Work starts in November. 
Contractors engage sawyers who are paid an advance. Wages of Belhi sawyers are 
Bs. 60 to Bs. S per pair according to outturn— 4 c.ft. to 7 c.ft. a day — and of hill 
sawyers Bs. 26 to Bs. 36. The forests have to be cleared in June, but sawing must 
be finished in March. Coolies and cartmen eng^ed in carrying timber to the railhead 
are paid on delivery of the goods at the destination. The principal contractors belong to< 
Almora, Naini Tal, Bohtak and Delhi districts. 

Money is required for : — 

(!■) payment of earnest money. This is paid out of capital; 

(2) advance to sawyers in October. Some of the contractors borrow for this 

purpose; 

(3) sending rations to the forests. Most of the contractors borrow for this purpose ; 

(4) payir^ the first instalment in* November. Money is generally borrowed for 

this purpose; 

(6) carting, December to April. Money is borrowed in the beginning but later 

carters and coolies are paid out of the proceeds of timber sold ; 

(6) paying the second instalment in January : In case of a slack market, al^ 

the contractors are forced to borrow for this purpose ; otherwise only part 

of the money required for this purpose is borrowed; 

(7) paying the third instalment, and for settling final accounts of the workmem. 

This is paid out the proceeds of sale of timber. 

Money is badly required in March, but is rej a d before the end of June. 

The lenders are generally grain inerchanls of Kamnagar and Haldwani. The rates of 
interest charged by these lenders are generally 18 to 24 per cent, where money 
18 ^rrowed in November and kept till the work is finiRlicd. and 24 to 48 per cent, for short 
period loans, 1 month or under. Rome crmtractors are finiinced by money lenders of 
Naini Tal and by the Naini Tal Bank, Ltd., or by moneylende: a of Delhi at rates 
varying from 9 to 12 per cent. The security is only the personal .siviiritv of the borrower. 
Money is borrowed for the purpose of these contmets up to the extent of about 4 lakl s 
Additional credit facilities are required to the extent" of 5 or 6 lakhs. 

Tho attention of the committee is invited to tl-e undermentioned defects : 

(i) Inadequacy of credit facilities. 

(ii) ' High rates of interest. 

fill) Lack of security. 

J3 . — HUl forests. 

Extraction of sleepers is the only noticeable contract in connexion with the hill 
forests. In East Almora division the Bobbin Company of Bareilly has a contract for 
5 years, while in Naini Tal division sleepers nre extracted by petty contractors. The 
forests are soH in August or September. The contract runs for IJ years. Work staitff 
in November and money is employed for a full period of years as timber does not 
reach the railhead before that period. 

Money is required lor : — 

(1) advance to sawyers in November. (Generally borrowed); 

(2) payment of the first instalment in November. (Generally borrowed); 

(3) sending rations to forest in December. (Purchased on credit) ; 

(4) carriage of tiinber from forest to river bank in January, February and 

March. (This is done wholly by borrowed capital); 

(5) pavment of the second instalment and floating charges in August. (Need 

for money is greatly felt for this purpose) ; 

(6) launching of sleepers and payment of canal dues, third instalment and ffnaF 

account of staff and sawyers in October and November rf sec' nd year. 

(Very pressing need for money). 

Credit facilities are utilized to the extent of about 1 lakh of rupees. Additional 
credit is required to the extent of about 2 lakhs. Interest charged is generally 12* •xJ’ 
cent, sni at times 18 per cent. 
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Memorandum on the finance of the cloth trade in the Naini Tal and Almora districts. 

The hillH confiiime a big quantity of cloth and a good deal is exported to Tibet 
and Nepal. Part of the cloth (say about 6 lakhs) is manufactured at Kashipur and Jaspur. 
This is sold on market days at Kashipur (Friday and Saturday). The rest of the cloth 
is imported (say about 35 lakhs) from Bombay and Delhi and to a small extent from 
Ahmedabad and Cawnpore. The principal market for the wholesale cloth trade is at 
Kashipur, but some of these wholesale dealers have branches at Kamnagar and Tanakpur. 

The big retail dealers purchase cloth direct from Bombay and Delhi while the 
small retailers purchase it from dealers at Kashipur, Eamnagar and Tanakpur, who in 
their turn purchasii it from Bombay and Delhi. Cloth is purchased at these places through 
arhaiiijas or commission agents. These arhaiiijus advance money for the purchase of 
cloth to the extent of three to four-fifths of the amount purchased. The advance is made 
on halii kJiata, and no other instrument is used. Delhi arhatiyas charge arhat or com- 
mission at one per cent., Bombay arhatiyas at annas 8 per cent. They also charge the 
followin{i> incidental charges — Ganshala 6 pies per cent., school 6 pics per cent., Parshad 
6 pies per cent, contribution to Hindu College, etc. Interest charged is 7J per cent, by 
both Delhi and Bombay arhatiyas. Interest is allowed at the same rates on the credit 
balance of a customer. Kashipur cloth dealers charge arhat at Bs. 2 per cent, although 
they sell cloth from their own shop and charge their profits as well. The following 
incidental charges are made by them — Caushala, G pies per cent., Parshad 1 nnna 
to 2 annas per cimt., schools one anna per cent., insurance by themselves 8 annas 
per coni. Interest is charged at 1) to 12 per cent. 

A similar system prevails in respect of other commodities exported, except that 
Haldwaiii is the forwarding centre for most of those commodities, and distributing centre 
for some. Generally the retailers are connected directly with the wholesale dealers or 
arhatiyas in big towns, e.g., Cawnpore, Bombay, Delhi or Calcutta. 
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Memorandum on the indigenous banking system of the United Provinces. 


Introductory. 


The indigenous banking system in these provinces is not organized as a part 
of the monetary system in India as in other countries. Any person with small capital 
st^ts lending to those with whom he is in daily touch, gradually increases his capital 
and becomes a banker. Traders, government pensioners, sons of members of the 
learned professions, zamindars and others constitute the indigenous banking population. 
Very few of them devote the whole of their time and money to banking. It is not 
that the institution of banking does not exist in the country, but the old financial houses 
which applied the major portion of their assets aro disappearing rapidly, and unless 
something is done to revive the time-honoured institutions which have seiwed a useful 
purpose for a long time it is feared that their existence will be wiped out altogether, and 
they will be replaced by firms of doubtful repute who will nob shirk in stooping too low 
and whose sole object will be to earn a large margin of profit, whether by fair means 
or foul. As a result of the weakening of the indigenous bankers the trade of the prov- 
mce is receiving a big shock. Traders—big or small— are finding iF difficult to obtain 
financial assistance w'hen they are in need. The joint-stock banks are out of their reach, 
and the indigenous bankers are curtailing their business as much as possible, as on 
account of increase in bad debts and the competition of joint-stock banks they find 
that banking is not a profitable concern. The indigenous bankers, tlumgh not well 
educated to understand the modem problems in finance adequately, have sufficient prac- 
tical knowledge and training necessary for their work. They are assisted by their 
munims who are efficient afid are content with low salaries. 

Not being in touch with the modem financial movements and problems tlie 

indigenous bankers are not a vocal class. They are ignorant of conditions pre- 
valent elsewhere and do not understand broad problems affecting finance, nor even the 

part they play in the economic progress rt the country. All inquiries and investigations 

with regard to tlieir system of work are liable to be misunderstood by them. Specially 
where such inquiries are conducted by a government agency they are looked upon as an 
encroachment upon their business activities. 

The indigenous bankers conduct their business with utmost secrecy. Every 

attempt is made to keep the business dealings with their customers secret. This is 

good. But they are so eager not to let anyone have the slightest hint about their busi- 

ness activities and position that they very seldom seek and find assistance from joint- 
stock banks, as the latter insist on two endorsements to the instruments on which they 
advance money, and they are not prepared to take an obligation from a follow 

banker. 

In spite of all these drawbacks the indigenous bankers play an important part 
in financing trade, industry and agriculture in the province. More than 05 per cent, 
of the agricultural operations are financed by them, small industries are wholly financed 
by the indigenous bankers, and, if I am not mistaken, 70 per cent, of the trade of the 
province is financed by them. 

One difficulty that lies in dealing with the subject properly is that the definition 
of ‘indigenous bankers’ is so wide that it covers persons who lend a few rupees to the 
highest kothiwals who command a capital of several lakhs and are looked upon with 
respect by everyone. Further, there is not one system of indigenous banking in the 
whole province but several which differ from place to place, while even in one and the 
same place there are different persons who carry on their banking operations by different 
methods. 

To turn now to the questionnaire. 
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II.-— Indigenous banking. 

4 . — Organisation of indigenous hanking. 

Question 1. — A» the i)rovincea cover a vast area and the conditions vary in different 
Darts Ol the province it is difficult to give a detailed classiacation ot the indigenous banketa 
acrairding to ilie aystoia of thcit work, but I am aware of the following classes of bankers 
among liiose lliat exist in these provinces ; — , ■ / 

(aj Urban bankers and moneylenders, pure and simple ^ ^ 

(ii Kothiwals. The kothiioals who represent the most important class of bank i 
are coiisiaerel to be the most respectable class of bankers. All prosperous bankers have 
a desire to be styled as kothiwaU. This class of bankers transact only big 
and their methods vary from place to place. There are some, e.Sf., m Moradabrf wd 
Tbakurdwara, whose activities lie mainly m advancing on the gist syatem, whilst there are 
othtrs c r J' ..S ,.£ Allahabad and Lucknow, who grant big loans on mortgages and 

shir=./t« -f " =,‘is 

fact that numey invested m inort gages earns interest for • , five 

advanced to traders is utilized during busy seaBona only and hes idle for about five 
g .1 Tiiia not able to keep pace with the tunes and is lalling 

oii^^ ^ThU are ^net* able to coiniicte with the joint-stock banks anl find that money- 
Smlinf m n” a ,r. fdabic propLitimi on account of the fa.t that the borrowers are 
itwiys on the Jik-out for loopholes for evading payment. C(,nsc<i»ently they are 
now investing their capital in purchase of landed property. 

koM sarrafs truusact only tug 
business e a they advance big sums of money ti) landlords c n mortgage 
Tlui:r’salUan. U, trnio^ sarrafs .n 'X'" 

durshani aud Miiddati blindis of big amounts, and take only gold onia- 
meiits on. pawn. They also receive deiicsits, but they do not deal m gold 
and silver. Most of the koihts are the sarrufi kotUis. 

(b) Smali sarrafs. These deal mostly in gtld and silver. Their mam occupa- 
tmn ?s to Execute order, for ornaments. Rome .d them have branches m 
hnLtant trade centres like Bombay anl Calcutta. Th.y receive deposilB 
of^Hiiiall amounts <n which they allow inteiesK 

business is to discount and rediscount rm/ddafi hurnUs and to issue uud 
niirchase darshani hundis on unportunt trade centres. They lend money 
™ mortgie of hoiiae property oil ..ate 1 in towms, ou pror.ote, {ruqqa 
pareha ka hn den) and pawn of silver ornaments. 

Kolh,;-als and sarrafs possess substantial capital ot their own. hut for raising 
^rnltnl lone week) they issue sight hundis on their correspondents at 
very shrrf tem can he dclaved up to seven davs aceordmg 

munity aa a very res|wctable * maV« navment and receive payment of a hundt 
to thi. s Z lZaTt ^rZne although they might 

at their own office, which pnvi ge scale A firm is admitted to sarrafi 

be carrying on banking business ... ^eans a banker, whilst 

.SM r;.-- 

chequered cloth which was the origin of the word exdiequer. 

Private hank^‘r 9 carrying on their business on modem Their origin 

fa ve^ a. they have s/reng up with the advent of the British Government. 
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They cater for the aeeds of European civil and military officers in places where there 
are no branches of the Imperial or joint-stock banks. They consist mostly of govern- 
ment treasurersi army contractors and other persons dealing with the military authori- 
ties, e.g., owners of houses in cantonments. As far as I am aware there are about 20 
such firms in the province. They carry on their deposit business in exactly the same 
way as modern joint-stock banks, receive money in current account (issuing cheque 
books and pass-books), in fixed “and savings bank deposits, and discount outstation 
cheques. Some of the firms do not receive money in savings bank deposits, whilst 
others carry on their other banking business on the same lines as kothiwal sarrafs, 
except that they receive money in current account for which they issue cheque books 
and pass-books. Their activities in respect of advancing money are mostly the same as 
those of other indigenous bankers, and there is not much difference in the methods 
employed by the joint-stock banks and higher classes of indigenous bankers in lending 
money. Only a few of these firms combine other business with banking, but practically 
all of them possess landed and house property.. This class finds it difficult to raise 
funds when they are in need. TThe joint-stock banks and the Imperial Bank of India 
instead of coming to tlieir aid would like to see them out of business, as they object 
to the use of the terms “banks,” “bankers” and “banking” by them. The system 
of hundi^ which can be rediscounted is not very much in vogue outside a few big towns. 
To borrow from other bankers is considered derogatory to their position. They therefore 
restrict their moneylending business to their own capital and deposits. Some of these 
firms issue muddaii hundis on rare occasions. 

(1) Town moneylenders. These may be divided into two classes : — 

(i) Professional. It is a mistake to suppose that the town moneylender belongs to 
any one class or caste. Their moneylending activities are generally confined to the 
class with which they come into contact in their daily affairs. Their methods of work 
also vary with the locality and class of persons with whom they have to deal. Their 
capital* varies with their status. Big moneylenders advance generally to traders, men 
of status and ministerial staff of government offices, whilst smaller moneylenders advance 
to the menial staff of government officers, railway and municipal employees, sweepers, 
blacksmiths, factory artisans and mill hands and other wage earners. Annuity holders, 
6.g., wasiqadars in Lucknow, also borrow from them after getting their annuities assign- 
ed tc the lenders. As some of the town moneylenders lend to persons with no security or 
status their rates are very high. Their methods are generally to lend on the gist system 
(payment by instalments), on rozai system (payment by daily instalments), making day 
to day loans or on pawn of ornaments and other goods. Some pawnbrokers and others 
working amongst English knowing persons and Anglo-Indians have remodelled their 
offices on an up-to-date style, calling themselves “Loan Office,” “Loan Bureau” or by 
similar other names. They generally lend to Anglo-Indians and others on the security 
of watches, trinkets, cigarette cases, type^vriters, sewing machines, etc., for short 
periods. Some of these offices have converted themselves into joint-stock companies, 
calling themselves “Finance Corporation” or by similar names. 

(ii) Casual moneylenders. This class consists of persons who have any spare funds. 
They generally advance for two reasons, firstly j to oblige a neighbour or a friend, and 
secondly, to gain a larger amount of interest than is obtained in bank deposits or govern- 
ment securities. Traders, government pensioners, sons of members of the learned professions, 
rich widows and others form this class. They do not follow any regular method, but 
generally advance on ruqqas, mortgages and pawn. As the charm of acquiring immov- 
able property exists in India to a large extent, mortgages are becoming very popular 
with this class, the hope being the acquisition of the property mortgaged. Although this 
class is not a visible class of moneylenders, the aggregate of their loans reaches a high 
figure. 

(c) Moneylender ‘Cnm-traders. (i) Bealers in finished or raw articles advance money 
on raw materials to artisans, e,g., dariwalas advance to "Reavers; furniture merchants 
advance to carpenters ; and gotewalas advance to pullers of wire. They advance only in 
order to purchase the finished articles from the artisans. Interest in their case depends 
mostly upon the demand of the finished wares, e.g., in case the finished articles com- 
mand an easy sale in the market the amount of interest charged is not high. Sometimes 
advances are made without interest, but the finished goods are purchased at a low price. 
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[11) Arhatiyas. In the matter of the interna! trade of the country banking is closely 
0 fl»irected with trade not only in the sense that trade is dependent upon banking facilities, 
but also because the person who is employed in purchasing and forwarding the goods is 
the financier as well. These may be divided into two classes : — 

(i) Those who are engaged in financing the movement of crops from the villages 
to the mandi and thence to the port towns or to the consumer, as the case 
runy be. This class advances to the cultivators or to those who. move crops 
from these persons to the mandi. They purchase crops from the persons on 
behalf of their customers*, charging a commission called arhat and a small 
charge for charity and market dues. They forward the goods to the customer 
on the invoice system, making a debit entry in the customer’s account for 
the value of the 'goods forwarded together with commission and market dues. 
Interest is charged or paid to the customer on the debit or credit balance at 
the customer’s account at the same rates wbicli ranges between 71 to 9 
per cent. In case more goods come to the market than the orders, they 
purchase them on tludr own account and forward them to various customers 
for sale. They carry on hnsineH.s with their own capital, but when they 
arc in need they get assistance from their principals at important trade 
centres or seaports by issuing sight bills on them or on those to whom they 
sell their goods. These sight hills arc easily sold in the market. They also 
advance against the security of goods, mostly grain, ghi, gnr^ etc. As there 
is a (puck turnover in their business they do not stand in much need of 
funds except when they stock goods for speculative purposes; and the joint- 
stock banks accommodate them against the security of such grain. In big 
centres like Cawiipore they obtain funds by issuing muddati hnndis (usance 
bills). 

(ii) Those who deal in the movement of finished produce from the port towns 
or the mills to the consumer. The activities of this class can best be 
illustrated by the system in which arhatiijas in cloth business work. They 
purchase cloth for their customers — the retail drapers — from the various 
wholesale dealers, pack and forward to the customers. The wholesale dealers 
allow credit for a period of 7 to 21 days according to the custom of the 
market, on the expiry of which they must bo paid unless an arrangement is 
made for extension of the pcri{)d and payment of interest. The arhatiya 
accommodates the retail draper according to his status and the nature of the 
dealings which he had with the forwarding agent in the past. The arhatiya 
allows or charges interest on the credit or debit balance at the same rates 
which are generally between 7 and 9 per cent. The principal markets from 
which the retail drapers in this province order goods arc Bombay, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Calciittn and Ahmedabad. They work with their own capital 
and with the credit allowed by the who’esalo dealers, and in times of need 
issue 80 to 90 days hundis. Similar system prevails with regard to hard- 
ware, except that Karachi, Calcutta, Cawnpore and Bombay are the centres 
from where hardware is ordered and the wholesale dealers generally act as 
commission agents, charging commission on those goods only which they 
purchase from other dealers. In the matter of oilman stores and other 
goods the system of 80 to 90 days trade bills prevails to some extent, but 
the majority of tbo goods are supplied on the value payable system, the rail- 
way receipts being sent through banks or post offices. The various charges 
of the arhatiyas are given in my previous note and in the memorandum* 
submitted by my firm. 

(d) Finance of agriculturists : — , 

(i) Zamindars play an important part in rural finance. The more prosperous 
amongst them lend to their brother zamindars on proiiotes, mortgages and pawn of 
ornaments. Several of them lend to their tenants. Some lend only on the qist system, 
whilst others lend on other methods as well, wdiich are (a) advances in kind for seed 
(hij hhat) where 1\ times the grain borrowed is taken on repayment, and for sub- 
sistence (kliadwali) where II to times the quantity borrowed is repaid, (h) lending of 
cattle {adh hatai). Under this system the borrower of a cow keeps the cow calves, 
but the price of male calves is appraised and is distributed half and half. In the case 
of loan of oxen some sir land of the zamindat is cultivated free by the borrower, or 
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interest ranging from Bs. 2 to Bs. 3-2-0 per cent, is paid by the borrower on the value 
of the oxen, or a part of the produce is paid to the lender. In addition to this, where 
grain is borrowed for seed and subsistence the system of batai prevails in some parts 

under which a borrower of grain for seed and subsistence pays one-fourth to lialf the 

quantity of produce of his fields after repayment of the actual quantity borrowed. This 
system is becoming popular every day as the risk of failure of crops is divided between the 
borrower and the lender. Cash loans are given either against pawn of silver ornaments, 
against future delivery of ras (juice of sugarcane) or against crops, but mostly on the 
personal credit of the borrower. 

(ii) Village moneylenders. The maligned village moneylender does not belong 

to any one caste or class. As stated earlier, any resident of a village who has some 
money starts lending it to agriculturists. Ziladars of zamindars, Brahmins, Knrmis, 

Kalwars patwaris and village shopkeepers are all engaged in lending to agriculturists. 
These lend against crops, cattle, houses, and mostly against the personal security 

of the agriculturists. Loans in kind are also allowed for seed and" subsisteuoe. The 
village moneylender performs an important part in the provision of credit to agri- 
culture, Their rates are in several cases high, but the difficulty with the agriculturist 
is that there is no security behind the loans, as a result of which the moneylender 
has to depend upon the honesty of the borrower for the repayment of the debts. The 
object of the agriculturist moneylender is to acquire the land of the borrower, whilst that 
of the shopkeeper moneylender is to secure the crops of the agriculturist. As far I am 
aware, in the eastern districts the village moneylenders belong mostly to agricultural 
classes, whereas in western districts both the classes of lenders exist side by side. They 
are popular with the agriculturists because of the fact that they are handy and can bo 
relied upon to provide loans whenever a customer is in need. As a matter of fact 
an agriculturist sticks to his banker for generations. The village moneylender works 
with his small capital and restricts his business to it. But the aggregate of. the capital 
□f all the village moneylenders would amount to a big sum. 

(iii) Itinerant moneylenders (Banjaras and Harias). In the Tarai districts the 
banjaras lend to agriculturists. They go round the villages advancing to agriculturists 
in order to purchase their crops when they are ready. Harias go round tlio eastern 
districts. They are experts in realizing their money by constant dunning. In case a 
borrower delays payment they will ait at his door and make him feed the whole party. 

(iv) Dealers in cattle who either lend the cattle to agriculturists or sell them at 
very high prices under the instalment system. They are butchers or other dealers in 
cattle. Their demands are very pressing and are made at inconvenient times when the 
cultivator has no money with him, as a result of which he has to borrow at very 
high rates. 

i(v) Itinerant Punjabis and Pathans. The Aghas and Punjabis sell cloth on 
credit to the villagers and the poorer classes in towns charging exorbitant rates of 
interest. They employ severe means to realize their debts e.rj., getting inside the 
kitchen (chowka) of Hindu debtors, administering threats, intimidation and lathi blows 
Dn the debtors. In my opinion this class is a menace to the people, and it is desirable 
that their activities should be checked as far as possible. 

Questioi} 2. — (a) Agriculture is financed directly by those who advance to Ihe agri- 
julturists, e.g.f the zamindars, village moneylenders, banjaras, etc., and indirectly by those 
vho advance to these zamindars, village moneylenders and banjaras. The latter are 
nostly kothiwals, sarrafs, town moneylenders and grain dealers of towns or of mandis 
J^ho advance to the village moneylenders in order to purchase grain from the latter at 
;he time of the movement of crops. Of late contact between the cultivators and the grain 
lealers is increasing, but as the latter are not in daily touch with the cultivator they 
jan advance only to those who reside near the mandis, and that, too, only a few days 
)efore the crops are ready. These moneylenders lend to the agriculturists during the sow- 
ng time when the cultivator borrows for seed until his crops are ready. In several cases 
he agriculturists sell their crops to the village mahajans. Sometimes grain is also 
kdvanced on the three systems — batai, sawai (1} times the quantity borrowed being repaid) 
irUd deofha (IJ times the quantity borrowed is repaid). The grain that is advanced for 
mrposes of seed is called bij hhat, and the one advanced for subsistence is called khadwais. 

There are a few kothiwals m the province who send munims to villages to advance 
►n the gist system. This system is getting popular every day, and several persons besides 
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the kothiwals are acivancing on ii. Pawning of ornaments is also resorted to in several 
cases. Sometimes the borrower contracts with the lender to sell the crops at a certain 
rate when they are ready. The baiai system is resorted to mostly by the zamxndars. 

(h) Trade is financed by the indigenous bankers, mostly arhatiyaSy kotihiwalSy sarrafs 
and town moneylenders to a considerable extent. Joint-stock banks and branches of 
the Imperial Bank of India have been established in all the important towns of the 
province, but the tendency among them is not to invest the funds deposited with them in 
upcountry towns. Strict rules regarding security and forms of instruments are made, 
and the branch managers are not given any discretion to advance in contravention of 
those rules. As such small traders and businessmen regard them as unapproachable. The 
indigenous bankers advance on hundis, against security of goods, pawn of ornaments, 
on pronotes and on bahi khatas. 

(c) Industry is financed by petty town moneylenders, dealers in the finished ''\ares 
of the artisans or by the suppliers of raw materials. The suppliers of raw material do 
not charge any interest if the amount is paid within a week or so. The dealers in 

finished articles advance in order to have a hold on the artisans so that they might sell 

the finished articles to the lender alone. The town moneylenders lend money under 

the gist system (payable by monthly instalments) and rozai system (instalments payable 
every day). As the artisans carry very little security behind them, and the lenders do 
not expect to get back their original capital, the rates of interest are exceedingly high 
in their case. Bigger industries and owners of karkhanas do not have to pay high rates 
as they are generally men of substance and can be relied on. They deal mostly with 
bigger moneylenders, who do not charge high rates of interest. 

QitesUou 4. — Th( re arc a very few financial houses dealing solely in the provision of 
credit facilities by purchase and sa’e of hundis and other Bills of Exchange. Discounting 
and rediscounting of niudatti hundts is done by the sarrafs in those towns only where they 
are current. Tlu' reasons for their absence are : — Firstly, muddati hundis are not current 
in these province's to any appreciable extent. Secondly, the list of persons whose 

hundis the Imperial and the joint-stock banks will rediscount is limited only to big 
bankeis who, as stated above, possess sufficient capital of their own, and as such do 
not have much occasion to rediscount hundis with the Imperial or the joinl-stoek banks. 
Thirdly, /he imperial Jiank of India rediscount hundis only at those centres wdierc their 
khazanchis undertake to guarantee endorsements, which is not done at every one of their 
hranelies. Otlier joint-stock bankers do not insist on lending against hundis only, but 
lend on other forms of instruments also. At places where the Imperial Bank of India 
and the joint-stock banks have extended facilities for rediscounting bills in place of the 
system under which bankers whose names appear on the approved list disconntintg hundis 
for their customers and then rediscounting them with the Imperial Bank of India or the 
joint-stock banks, a system whereby the approved banker endorses the hundis for a customer 
and charges 2 annas per cent, commission for so doing has rsien up. 

Question 5 . — IndigenouH hankers keep their accounts under the hahikhata system. 
They keep one rokar hahi or cash book, one roznamcha or day book in which daily 
transactions are recorded, and one khata, or ledger in which personal accounts are 
kept. The books are kept under the double entry system, and the correctness of the 
entries is checked by moans of a trial balance or chittha at the end of the month. 

B. — Raising of funds by indigenous bankers. 

Questioii 1. — As far as I am aware the following forms of instruments of credit are 
used by the indigenous bankers in these provinces : — 

(a) Hundis. — Muddati hundis (usance bills) are used by sarrafs, arhatiyas and to 
a small extent by koihivmls. Generally in these provinces a firm drav/s hundis on 
itself, i e., the drawer and the drawee are the same person. The period for which 
hundis are drawm is generally 61 days, although they are sometimes drawn for a longer 
time, e.g., 91 days or 6 months. These hundis are sold at market rates which \iiry 
from time to time according to the seasonal demand and the status of bankers and vary 
from 6 to 9 per cent. Muddati hundis current in the market are generally accommodation 
bills. The system of trade advances as explained on page is not by means of trade bills, 
but by means of a book entry accompanied by an invoice. Where they are drawn on the 
drawing firm itself these hundis are clearly accommodation bills. But they are used 
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for borrowing purposes because they are negotiable and because a borrower feels it his duty 
to pay a hundi on due date, otherwise he is disgraced in the eyes of the whole business 
community, for which reason he is very punctual in the payment of a hundi, which he is 
not in the case of other instruments. Satrap, hundis are sold at lower rates than those 
drawn by other merchants. There is a tradition which is still in vogue at some places like 
Bareilly that the sarrafi rate or the rate at which a banker borrows money should 
never exceed 8 annas per cent, per month, and it is considered derogatory for a banker 
to borrow at more than this rate. 

Darshani hundis (sight bills). — Where an indigenous banker is in need of funds 
for short periods or, say, 4 days, he sometimes issues a darshani hundi on his correspondent 
or branch at an important trade centre. Payment of this hundi can be delayed up to 
7 days, and by this time the correspondent or the branch receives funds to meet the 
draft. 

(h) Pronotes. — Demand pronotes are also used by smaller classes of sarrafs and 
town moneylenders, whilst borrowing from bigger sarrafs and koihiwals is used to 
an appreciable extent mainly because the duty on hundis is much greater than on 
demand pronotes. 

(c) Deposit receipts. — In the case of deposits indigenous bankers do not as a rule 
give receipts, but where a customer insists a receipt is issued. A book entry is made 
and shown to the depositor. The firms carrying on their business on m.viem lines in- 
variably grant a fixed deposit receipt. 

(d) Sarkhat. — Sarkhat is used in three senses : Firstly, it is an agreement exe- 
cuted on a stamped paper whether it is an agreement by the borrower or by the lessee 
of a house or village or by parties to any other contract; secondly, it is a memo, on 
which all the payments by a borrower are noted; and thirdly, it is a memo, of account of a 
depositor made up to a certain date. It is in the last sense that this instrument is 
used for raising funds by the indigenous bankers. It is not used to a very great extent, 
but it is one of the forms of deposit used to some extent in all parts of the province 
except the hill districts. 

Question 2. — (a) The indigenous bankers provide themselves with funds to meet the 
demands upon them by the following means : — 

(i) Kothiwals borrow from other koihiwals or from their correspondents in ether 

trade centres. At centres where the Imperial Bank of India or other joint-stock banks 
extend facilities for rediscounting hundis these facilities are availed of to some extent, 
but hundis not being in use to a great extent and on account ( f an increasing tendency 
among the kothiwals to advance on the security of mortgages, and because of the use 
of the system of endorsing hundis after charging commission in ])la';e uf discounting them 
and afterwards rediscounting them with other banks, these facilities are not availed 
of to any appreciable extent. They get very little accommodation from the joint-stock 
banks or the Imperial Bank of India on account of these banks insisting on gilt-edged 
security. For raising short-term capital they issue hundis on correspondents at 

bigger trade centres. At bigger trade centres the kothiwals i-^sue their own muddati 
hundis (usance bills) which are discounted in the market promptly. 

(ii) Big sarafs borrow from kothiwals or from other sarrafs, rediscount hundis 
with other sarrafs or issue their own hundis which they get endorsed by approved 
bankers and then rediscount with the joint-stock banks or the Imperial Bank of India. 
They also raise money by receiving their friends’ or relatives* money in deposit. 

(iii) i Smaller sarrafs borrow from other sarrafs and kothiwals or issue usance 
bills which are purchased by big sarrafs and kothiwals. For short-period loans both 
classes of sarrafs issue demand bills on their correspondents or branches at important 
trade centres. 

(iv) Town moneylenders and pawnbrokers borrow from other moneylenders oa 
pronotes and also by repledging the goods pawned by them. Some smaller sarrafs also 
resort to the practice of repledging the goods. 

(v) Arhatiyas. — Grain arhatiyas borrow from their principals at important trade 
centres or from other indigenous bankers, viz,, kothiwals and big sarrafs. This class 
freely issues hundis on their correspondents or principals at important trade centres, and 
thus provide themselves with funds. At places where joint-stock banks extend facilities 
for advancing money on the security of grain the arhatiyas borrow from them on such 
seenrity. Cloth arhatiyas obtain* funds by issuing usance bills or by borrowing 
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from other indigenous bankers, but as they work mostly in important trade centres 
like Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi or Cawnport> they do not find it difficult to get their Uundta 
discounted. Interlending is very common among them. 

(vi) Zamindans borrow from town moneylenders or kothiwals, whilst village money- 
lenders borrow from town moneylenders or grain dealers, mostly the latter. As a matter 
of fact, the village moneylenders depend mostly upon their own capital and rarely borrow 
from others. Intcrlemding is also resorted to to a negligible extent. • 

(b) Some kothiwals, sarrafs and arhatiyas obtain assistance from the joint-stocK 

banks and the Imperial J^ank of India by rediscounting darshani hundis (demand bills) 
on out-Hiations and muddnti hundis (usance bills) where the banks extend facilities or 
rediscounting. This facility is allowed in only a few towns; and further, the general 
system of trade advances being not by means of hundis but by means of book entries, 
the Imperial Bank of India and the joint-stock banks are not able In render proper 
assistance to the indigenous bankers. Sarrafs who generally take gold ornaments m 
pawn obtain loans by repledging tlie ornaments with the Imperial Bank of India at 
cue per oent. above ll'ie bank rate or at a flat rate of 7^ per cent. Arhatiyas dealing m 
grain obtain assistance by pledging frain with the banks. This fac'lity ^ 

of to a great extent because, as pointed out by Mr. Nash , the Agent f i " v •+ 
of India at Allahabad, a big firm considers it derogatory to allow the bank to put its 
sienboard over Hie finn's godowii. It is very difficult to obtain assistance on other forms 
or by other classes of hankers as tlie banks npcountry insist upon lending money against 

ffilt-edged security only. „ ... ^ ^ ^ 

(c) Tlie following defects arc noticeable in the present system of obtauimg finance 

by the indigenous bankers : — j- . i j 

(i) The hanking organisation of the country is not co-ordinated under an 
system so. as to enable financial agencies to obtain assistance fn.m 

the financial houses arc working independently of each other and cannot depend upon 
any other ngoiicv to obtain nssistaiicc when required. The same is true of various classes 
of indigenous linkers. There is nothing like a connected link between the different 
classes of indigenous bankers and the ourrcncy controlling authorities It is true that 
some village moiicvloiKlcrs obtain assistance from other indigenous liankers, ’ - 

connection is not in the nature of any organised link, but is only a personal connection, 
and further tlie assistance wliioh they obtain is not sufficient to meet tlicir rcqiiiremonls. 
mmiiX iolnLLu banks and tlij Imperial Bank of India lend to 'ndigenous 

bankers' onlv against gilt-edged securities, which makes it practically | ^ ^ 

indigenoiiR bankers to raise sufficient funds when they are in need, and this resn ts 

the general increase in the price of money. , , , ,, i frndp^ 

(ii) Absence of bills of exchange. As stated aboye, the general system of trade 
advances is not by means of bills but by means of book entries. Tins makes it 

for an arhnfiya to obtain necessary financial assistance T 

the hundis whieli he niav draw oiv traders to whom he has forwarded 

thi Lsiness facilities of an arhatij/a to the amount of bis persona capital and the 

amoimt iidiieh be can raise by borrowing from others or by floating bis hundis in the 

mnrket witb the assistance of the dalals. • ^ ^ 

(iiO ^M-arlv all indigenous bankers bave complained that tbe Imperial Bank of 
Indii and some joint -stork banks bv opening now branrbes have taken away tin > money 
depositea Mitb tbein and tbe business of exchanging sight hundis on 
but when they are in need ob funds they very seldom come to their assistance 
m Ob a min^ cvilt-cdfved securities. On the other hand, it is claimed on behalf of the 
loint-slork banks and tbe Imperial Bank of India that the indigenous ^ 

prepared to disclose their financial position, and hence tbey are not 
them anv areommodatirxn unless substantial security is forthcoming. ^ 

Tmnerial Bank of India cannot under its charter allow any loans or discount ^ ^ 

which do not bear tbe endorsements of two independent persons. This t c m 
hankers are not prepared to do as tbev consider it below their dignity to get another bankc 
t them. The indigenous hankers claim that as t’’- 

Rtantial busines‘< ' and possess sufficient amoimt of property which cim at all times be 
verified and inquired into thev should be able to obtain sufficient amount of accommoda- 

"Vz siirS. ... -™.i. a. .1 .J..11 .-.1™. — 

and agricnltiire, il is ne ccasary to increase the resoiyces of the indigenona bankers 

^Evidence, Vol. TV. 
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order to enable them properly to finance trade, industry and agricultuie at reasonable 
rates of interest. This can only be done by two methods (a) by linking the various 

financial agencies with the proposed reserve bank either through the joint-stock banks 

or through certain big firms of indigenous bankers, and (6) by increasing the use of 
trade bills. A difficulty that arises in connection with making definite suggestions for 
connecting the indigenous bankers with the proposed reserve bank or the Imperial 
Bank of India is that the term indigenous banker is bo wide and vague that every class 
of moneylenders is included in it. But this difficulty can be removed by linking the 
lower classes of indigenous bankers with the upper ones either directly or through the 
medium class of bankers, e.g., the vill^e moneylenders, poorer qiswalas and othera 

lending to small artisans and industrialists can be linked with the sarrafs, who in 

turn can bo linked with the proposed reserve bank or the Imperial Bank of India, in 
order that money may easily flow in and back from the proposed reserve bank to tlie 
agriculturists and small scale manufacturers and traders, h'or this purpose it will bo 
necessary to establish either branches or agencies of the proposed reserve bank or 
Imperial Bank of Imj^a in all the districts. As the proposed reserve bank cannot estab- 
lish branches in all the districts or divisions and there is danger in the establishment of 
branches of the Imperial Bank of India and joint-stock banks that they will not 
prove profitable, will by competition sw'eep aw^ay the existing higher classes of indigenous 
bankers, driving away the only means of obtaining accommodation by several persons 
who are beyond the reach of joint-stock banks, and will take away 1/he money deposited 
at its branches for investment in larger trade centres, 1 will not advocate the establish- 
ment of any more branches of the Imperial Bank of India or of joint-stock banks, but 
will certainly favour the establishment of agencies of. the proposed reserve bank or of the 
Imperial Bank of India. Such agencies should in all cases be held by approved firms of 
indigenous bankers. These agencies shall advance money on cash credits to other in- 
digenous bankers or to traders or purchase hundis on behalf of the bank. They shall 
work under the supervision of the bank and shall be responsible to the bank for any 
loss sustained through default in payment by a customer. Other general agency business, 
e.gf., collection of bills, payment of dcniiand drafts and remittance of money should be 
carried on by both tho parties for each other free of charge. It will be necessary tb.it 
the agent shou’d not use ilie bank’s money in liis own commercial business; hence it 
would be desirable that the agent should be a banker who does not combine banking 
with other trade or commerce. It would not be difficult to get such bankers in this 
province as there exist in every town some kothiw^I bankers or shroffs whose otlior 
business is either ownership of landed or house property or sale and purcliase of 
gold and silver. These agent ^bankers will be remunerated either by means of a com- 
mission or by putting an extra J to 1 per cent, on the interest charged. If the former 
method is adopted the agent banker will run the agency or branch more or leas in a 
similar w’liy as the branches run on the commandit principle in Germany. If the latter 
method is adopted, the agent banker acts as a liaison officer between the hank and 
the borrower, just as Sir Muthi Chettiar acts as a link between the Imperial Bank 
of India at Madras and the Chettics, the only difference being that the agent banker 
will keep some money belonging to the bank at his office, whereas .Sir .Muthia only 
arranges loans from the bank. Tlie bank can demand some security from the agent 
banker w-liich should be in the form of a first charge on the assets of the latter, but this 
will be unnecessary if the banks work in a spirit of trust and confidence which are very 
necessary in banking, as the documents will be executed by the borrower in favour, 
of the bank. The agreement should provide for the continuation of a'gencies for a long 
period and for the renewal of the contract, provided that the terms of the agreement 
are canled on satisfactorily. If the proposal is accepted I would suggest the establish- 
ment of some agencies by the Imperial Bank of India or the proposed reserve bank. 

I am not suggesting the openiix-,^ of agencies by the joint-stock banks not because t 
think that they w’ould not be beneficial — on the contrary they will be more beneficial 
than those of the Imperial Bank of India — ^but because the Imperial Bank of India and 
the proposed reserve bank, being State controlled institutions, the Government can influence 
them to open such agencies, and these agencies will be open to supervision by Govern- 
ment as to whether or not they are functioning in aid of industries or agriculture. The 
oi;»ning of such agencies »by either of these institutions will form an incentive to other 
joint-stock banks to open such agencies at smaller centres or markets. Another value 
of these agencies will lie in the education in banking which the connection of the modern 
banking houses with indigenous bankers will impart. 
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Money will 4je made cbeap and the resources of the higher classes of indigenous 
bankers will be increased by the methods suggested above, but they do not provide 
any relief to the financiers of agriculture and of small scale industries. In order ^ to 
increase the resources of the present financiers of agriculturists with a view ^ to making 
money cheap for the agriculturists it will be necessary to provide certain tecilitips to the 
village moneylenders and make it easy for them and for the co-operative societies ^ to 
raise necessary funds when required. For this purpose it will be necessary to establish 
licensed and registered moneylenders who will be given two facilities ; Firstly, in 
realising their debts by giving them first charge over the crops of a borrower or his other 
assets after payment of rent or revenue. Secondly, he will have the right to obtain a 
loan or cash credits from the Agent of the Imperial Bank of India or of the proposed 
reserve bank or the district co-operative banks on the* security of the bonds and pronotes 
up to a fixed limit to be determined according to his status (say one-third of the value 
of his unencumbered property). In the case of those small bankers who advance among 
the artisans, they are working in the towms and are well known to the higher classes 
of indigenous bankers there, so that the increase of the resources of the latter cannot 
fail to give relief to the former. 

As has been already stated the system of trade advances is not by means of 
bills, but by methods of entries in the books of the lender, be he the arhatiya or the 
village moneylender, and corresponding entries in the books of the borrower where he 
keeps account books. Pronotes and other documents are used where cash is borrowed 
in bigger amounts than can be safely advanced without any written instruments executed 
by the borrower or where the loan is kept outstanding for a long period of time. The 
agriculturist borrows in small amounts as he needs them, and is illiterate and ignorant. 
It will not therefore be possible for a long time lo introduce the use of bills of ex- 
change for borrowings by agriciiltiiriflts. Tt is only in the towns that the use cf 
muddati hundis can be popularised. It can be done, firstly by extension of facilities 
for rediscounting, and secondly, by reduction of the stamp duty. The stamp duty on 
bills of exchange is at jpresent 1 anna 6 pies per cent. Hundis generally current in the 
market at the present time are on the average of 61 days’ duration. This means that a 
borrower has to pay a duty of 9 pies per cent, per month, and this increases the rate 
of interest by that amount. The Imperial Bank of India, too, has experienced difficulty 
in this connection, inasmuch as it has lo pay the duty itself when it induces borrowers 
to convert a portion of their cash credit into Bills of TCxchange in order to enable 
it to borrow from the Currency authorities. I would therefore advocate that for 
10 years at least the duty on bills* repayable within 3 months after date or sight drawn 
against goods and all bills payable within a period of 30 days after date or sight should 
he brought to the level of that charged on demand pronotes,- and should he reduced to 6 pies 
per cent, on other bills payable within 3 months after date of sight. ‘ The duty on bills 
payable after a period of more than 3 months may remain as at present. I am making 
this preferential suggestion in the case of bills drawn against goods in order to increase 
the use of genuine trade bills. In order to ensure that the bill is really drawn against 
goods, the details of the goods against which the bill is drawn may be mentioned in 
the body of the bill. 

Lack of rediscounting facilities also acts as a great drawback. It has been com- 
plained by several witnesses that the facilities afforded by the Imperiaf Bank of India 
are not adequate. One witness goes so far as to allege that the list of approved parties 
whose hundis the Imperial Bank of India might discount, framed by the local branch, 
is revised by the head office and only a few customers are approved. Mr. Gubbay 
also states in his paper that the branches of the joint-stock banks upcountry are meant 
solely for the attraction of deposits, which are forwarded to their branches and head 
offices in the port towns, with the result that they do not pay enough attention to 
giving rediscounting facilities to the indigenous bankers and other traders. His con- 
tention is that the security offered is not adequate. But if the joint-stock banks were 
to rediscount hundis that pass through indigenous bankers only, I do not think that any 
considerable amount of their money would be lost. As a matter of fact the rediscount- 
ing bank has a double-edged weapon in its hands. Tt can stop further rediscounting 
of hundis from an indigenous banker if the ones passing through his hands are not 
paid in time, and the disgrace that will attach to the name of a banker if a hundi is 
not paid acts as an effective inducement to pay a hundi on due date. I would therefore 
recommend that the Imperial Bank of India should allow better facilities for rediscount- 
ing hundis that at present allowed by the bank. At present the lehazanchi of the bank 
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guarantees the endorsement of the parties to hundis and has al&o a hand in making con- 
fidential inquiries as to the credit and financial standing of the endorsers in the bazar. 
This system is defective, inasmuch as complaints have been heard that the financial 
standing of the parties is sometimes underestimated and several indigenous bankers 
remain out of reach of the Imperial Bank of India. Further, those bankers who work 
in places where there is no branch of the Imperial Bank of India cannot get accommo- 
dation by rediscounting hundis. If* agencies or liaison officers were appointed who would 
arrange rediscounting of hundis for their customers with the bank and be responsible 
for prompt payment, use of hundis would increase. 

As it will take some time before the system of borrowing on bills will be brought 
into effect the bank of the country, whether the Imperial Bank of India or the proposed 
reserve bank, should pay proper attention to developing cash credits. Even when the 
paper can be freely used the value of cash credits as a means of obtaining capital will 
not be lost. 

The indigenous bankers have made some suggestions for increasing their resources, 
and the following may be considered by the committee : — 

(i) Facilities for allowing overdrafts for small periods on the security of equitable 
mortgages should be accorded to indigenous bankers. The question that 
arises in this connection is whether this facility should be granted to all the 
indigenous bankers or only to some classes of indigenous bankers, and 
whether this should be a compulsory process or a voluntary one. In case 
it is a voluntary process the indigenous bankers might not be able to 
reap full advantage of the facility granted. In case it is made compulsory 
for the banks to advance against this kind of security, how is the danger 
of the bank finding itself in the lock-ups to be avoided? But there is 
no harm in making this sort of security legal as equitable mortgages are 
not recognised beyond the port towns. Further, this facility is asked for 
only short period borrowings. 

(ii) The Imperial Bank of India should reduce the interest rates in the case of 

indigenous bankers. 

(iii) The Government should abandon its present policy of allowing high rates of 

interest on its borrowings and should discontinue Post Office Cash Cer- 
tificates. As the rates of interest paid by Government on its borrowings 
depend upon the international market they cannot be reduced, but it is desir- 
able that the rates of interest on Post Office Cash Certificates should be 
reduced. This will increase the deposits with banks and bankers. 

(iv) The Bombay Shroffs’ Association has recommended that the Government 

treasury work may be entrusted to indigenous bankers, but T do not 
think that in this province, wuth the exception of one or two firms, in- 
digenous bankers would be forthcoming to ifckc up the w^ork. 

C. — Advances hy indigenous hnnhers. 

Question 1. — The indigenous bankers advance money in the following ways 

(o) Pronotes. — These are payable on demand or after a certain period of time. 
Generally demand pronotes are in vogue as the maximum stamp duty charged is only 
four annas. The security is personal. Rates of interest depend upon the amount of money 
borrowed and the security of the borrower. Generally these are between 6 and W per 
cent, in urban areas among the middle classes and 18 to 37i per cent, in rural areas 
and among the lower classes of people in urban areas, 24 per cent, being the more 
prevalent rate. Nearly all the classes of bankers lend on this instrument. 

(b) Bonds. — These are instruments in writing in which the condition regarding the 
repayment, etc., are mentioned in detail. 

(c) Mortgages. — ^Where the amount of debt is a big one or the period of repayment 
is long or the borrower is considered to be heavily indebted the borrower mortgages his 
house or landed property. The rates of interest for big amounts are 6 to 9 per cent, 
and for small amounts 9 to 18 per cent. All classes of bankers, especially kothiwah, 
sarrafs and town moneylenders, lend on mortgages as there is a charm of acquiring landed 
and bouse property in the mind of all persons with money. The period of repayment 
mentioned is generally 6 months to 6 years, but the lender will not insist on repay- 
ment of a loan unless he finds that the debt is getting time-barred or the value of 
the security is insufficient to cover the amount of the loan and the accumulated interest. 
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(d) Pawning of ornaments and ntensih, etc. — Sarrafs and kothiwals generally lend 

on pawn of gold or silver ornaments, etc., and utensils are sometimes pawned by lower 

classes of people. Interest charged varies from 7^ to 12 per cent, in town areas accord- 

ing to the amount borrowed and upon whether the ornaments pawned are of gold or 
of silver. In rural areas and among the h)wer orders of people the rates charged are 
12 to 24 per cent. 

(e) Pledge of grann and other marketable commodities. — This form of security is 
accepted by kothiwals and arhatiyas dealing' in grain. The rates of interest charged 
are very low as the amounts of loan are big and the security good. 

if) Hundis. — Hmidis are purchased by indigenous bankers working in urban areas, 
for example, kothivmls, sarrafs, banking firms, town moneylenders and arhatiyas. The 
security of the borrower is personal, but the repayment of a hundi is considered to be a 
sacred duty f)f the borrower, and unless the borro'\^r is prepared to get himself declared 
insolvent lie will pay the amount of a hundi on due date or arrange with the holder 

of the hundi to get it changed. For various reasons enumerated on page hundis 

are not very popular and arc not used in many districts. They are not used at all in 
rural areas, and I do not think that they would ever be used there. Bates of interest 
vary according to the season of the year, the security and the status of the borrower. 

(g) Assignment of annuities and pensions. — At Lucknow loans are often made to 
wasikadars on assignment of their pensions. 

i (h) Loans on hahikhatas. — For interlending amongst bankers and where arhatiyas 
forward goods to a trader generally no instrument in writing is used, but loans are 
made simply by means of a debit or credit entry in the books of the lender and borrower. 
The rates of interest charged vary from 6 to 9 per cent., but generally the rates of in- 
terest are 0 per cent, for interlending. 

(i) Kist. — This system of lending is common among the kothiwals of Moradabad 
and Tliakurdwara, the rastogis of Lucknow and other town moneylenders of various 
towns. The ‘kothiwals send their mmiirns to villages and their operations are not con- 
fined to the areas surrounding their towns only, but they advance in localities far ojff 
from their heaihpiartius, for example their ilakas (arras in charge of a miinim) extend 
as far as Bombay and the Punjab. The kothiwals generally advance small amounts to 
agriculturists or among the labouring and artisan classes. They advance under the 
following methods : — 

(i) Rs. 20 are advanced and Rs. 25 are realised at Re. 1 per month. 

(ii) Rs. 10 are advanced and Rs. 12 are realised at Re. 1 per month. 

(iii) Rs. 16 are advanced and Rs. 20 are realised at Re. 1 per month. 

(iv) Rs. 4 arc advanced and Rs. 6 are realised at Re. 1 per month. 

(v) Rs. 16 are advanced and Rs. 20-10 are realised at one anna per day. 

(vi) Rs. 20 are advanced and Rs. 24-6 are realised at one anna per day. 

(vii) Rs. 2 are advanced and Rs. 2-2 are realised at one anna per day. 

The system of daily realization is called rozai. In addition to the abovemen- 
tioned charges a borrower has to pay 1 anna 6 -pies to 4 annas as writing charges. 

(;) Day to day lonn^ or overnight Joans.— -The^o are repaid either the very day 
on which they are borrowed or on the next dav. They are availed of by petty traders 
who go to the market towns or by hawkers and ekka or tongawallas. Rates of interest 
paid vary from 2 annas per cent, to one anna per rupee a day. 

(Ji) Speculative loans . — Among certain castes a thali is sent round the various 
guests assembled on the occasion of a marriage or other ceremony and the guests put a 
silver coin in the thali. Sometimes a contract is made with the lender that for the con- 
sideration of a certain sum of monev advanced beforehand the lender takes the full 
amount collected in the thali. In case the amount of collection is less than the amount 
advanced the lender suffers the loss. For example, if Rs. 50 ^ are advanced and the 
amount of cidlection amounts to Rs. 45 only, the loss of Rs. 5 is borne by the lender; 
but if the collection amounts to Rs. 55, Rs. 5 are (he profit of the lender. ^ 

(/) Certain moneylenders and some traders advance money on raw materials to 
artisans and either take finished articles from them or receive payment m cash. Here 
too the rates of interest at first sight look exorbitant, but the security behind these ad- 
vances is of the flimsiest nature and the lender is never in the hope of getting back the 
original capital advanced by him. 
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(m) Village moneylenders advance to agriculturists from time to time and alsc 
supply them with grain for seed aud subsistence as well as cloth and other commodities. 
When the account comes to a big sum they get a pronote executed for the whole amount. 
As a matter of fact the account of a village moneylender is more or less like the bill 
of a grocer’s shop with cash items in and between. The rates of interest are 18 to 37J 
per cent., but generally 24 per cent, per anniun or 2 per cent, per month is charged; 
but there is very weak security behind these loans, being only the personal security 
of the borrower. Sometimes the crops of the borrower are purchased by the lender, 
but this practice is decreasing now and the cultivators are selling tlie grain themselves. 
This tendency is noticeable in areas wdiere the moneylender is generally a fellow agri- 
culturist. In some parts crops are mortgaged for a debt. This practice is more preva- 
lent in western than eastern parts of the province. In some parts interest is not 
charged for one month, and instead of that the cultivator gives a certain quantity of 
grain as dop. In parts where hanjaras arc the financiers a certain quantity of grain 
is put in a handkerchief and put on the pan containing the weights so that more grain 
is weighed than is calculated. 

(?i) In the Eohilkhand division certain zamindars and other manufacturers of sugar 
advance money to the cultivators of sugarcane in Juno or July and make a contJract for 
delivery of juice. The general praetieo is to advance Its. 25 per karda (100 maimds of 
juice). Now Ks. *25 are advanced in .Tune or July and the cultivator supplies in Decem- 
ber 100 maunds of juice procurable out of 160 maunds of cane. The price of sugarcane 
at this time is generally 5 annas per maiind, and if the cultivator had sold it in the 
market he w^ould have got Ra. 50 for it. Over and above this must bo added the labour 
of the cultivator in extracting the juice out of the cane. 

(o) Loam^ in kind. — Loans in kind are made cither on sawni where times the 

quantity borrowed is repaid deorha where times the quantity borrowed is repaid 
and doona whore double the quantity borrowed is repaid. Of late the system of bor- 
rowing on Ihc batai system where the lender gets a share of the produce of a field after 
deducting the quantity of grain advanced for seed an dmaintenp,nce. This system is 
becoming more popular with the borrowers because the risk of failure of crops is borne 
by the lender as well, and is more prevalent in the western districts of the province. 
Some moneylenders convert the value of the- grain advanced in kind ink) money and 
then charge 25 per cent, interest. At the time of receiving also they convert the cash 
amount receivable into money and then receive back the principal and interest in 
kind. 

(p) Loan of cattle . — There are three methods of making loans of cattle and are 
prevalent in different parts ; — 

(i) payment by instalment, 

(ii) sharing of the produce of a field, and 

(iii) sharing of t1i(’ male offsprings of a cow*. 

Question 2. — As regards the reduction in rates of interest charged by tlie village 
moneylenders from the a.gricnltural community, it must be remembered that these high 
rates are due to the facts (a) that the borrow*er has very little security to offer, (h) that the 
lender is a man of small means with very little capital, (c) that the loans are of very small 
amount, and (d) that the borrower is illiterate and ignorant. It is, therefore, not 
possible fo obtain a material reduction in the rates charged by the village money- 
lenders until the agriculturist has better seenritv and until he becomes more intelligent 
and has more general ednention. But in mv opinion the rates can he reduced to some 
extent, w^hilst complaints of the nature of dishonest dealings and cooking of accounts by 
village moneyleders can be removed by licensing by them. This licence should, firstly, en- 
courage the villaga moneylenders in their business and to take licences and secondly, 
should regulate Iheir dealings. As regards enemiragement, licensed moneylenders should 
get the same facilities for realisation of their debts as arc at present enjoyed by the 
co-operative societies, and fhey should also be linked either with the district co-operative 
banks or agencies of the Imperial Bank of India: either directly or indirecMy, so that 
they may be able to secure accommodation on the security of their advances or of their 
immovable property. As regards regulation of their business the licence should lay 
down the maximum amount of interest which may be charged and should also provide* 
for the inspection of accounts by sub- divisional officers or inspeefors of . co-operative 
societies. But one objection against inspection of accounts by inspectors of co-operative 
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societies is that in areas where a society is working the inspectors would unduly harass the 
village moneylenders as the societies are admittedly out to smash the indigenous bankers if 
possible. The licence should not be compulsory, i.e., the moneylender should not be de- 
barred from lending money if he does not take a licence, but if he takes one he may hope 
to obtain better facilities to lend money. The licence should not restrict the area in 
which a licensed moneylender can do business but he should be allowed to do business 
wherever he likes. In case it is felt desirable to impose some restriction as to the area 
in order to liave an effective check on the dealings of the moneylenders the area men- 
tioned in the licence should be as wide as possible and there should be a number of 
mo/ieyleiiderH working in the area. 

I have considered the suggestion of Mr. Kharegat as regards the moneylenders 
merging themselves in co-operative societies by becoming members and placing their 
money in deposit with the society, but I do not think that it is possible that the money- 
lenders will give up their private moneylending business. It has been admitted by 
Mr. Kharegat himself “that at present moneylenders will not merge themselves in 

the co-operative societies.” Further, Mr. Kharegat says that moneylenders will not 
lose their dominating position by merging themselves in the co-operative societies. I there- 
fore do not see much advantage by the method suggested. I have also given some 

thought to the formation of village moneylenders’ co-operative societies and the system, 
as far as I am able to understand, is to work as follows t — 

The village moneylenders in one area are to form themselves into one society 
and instead of lending to the various tenants the society will lend to a co-operative 
credit society. Now the difficulty that arises in this connection is, firstly, whether the 
village moneylenders will give up their •active business, as out of the persons joining 
the society only one man will be the manager and only three or four of them will be 
the directors of the society. Who will be the lucky individual who will hold the position 
of the manager of the society and who will be the directors is a question which will 
lead to constant bickerings. Another difficulty that lies in the matter is that the 

creditor at present holds a position of domination over a debtor, and I doubt very much if 
tho moneylenders will be prepared to give up this domiriative position. For these 

reasons any scheme which will not leave the moneylender to pursue his individual 
business as he has been doing up to now does not appeal to me, nor does it appear 
feasible. The moneylenders might join the society and invest part of their money 
in shares, but it seems very doubtful whether they will give up their own private 

moneylendmg business. The experiment is being tried in the Punjab and I think it 

is better to wait and see tho results there. Of course such societies, wherever estab- 
lished, will benefit the moneylenders as it will teach them modern methods of banking 
and the value of combination. 

Question 3. The bankers operating among the higher classes, viz., business men 
and educated persons, send copies of accounts to their clients at least yearly and supply 
them whenever required, whilst those operating amongst lower orders of society explain 
the account whenever required by the clients. It is in evidence that in certain parts 

accounts of agriculturists with their clients are made up after every crop and are 

explained to them before the general body of village people, generally on Dooj after 

Biwali and Purnima in Baisakh, and there is not much coojking of accounts. Com- 
plaints are often heard of village moneylenders that their accounts are not properly 

kept up and that a debt once borrowed multiplies very fast and even if double or treble 

the amount borrowed is paid up the debt is never cleared ; but as far as I think, some 
money or commodities must have been borrowed in the interval. 

D (I). — Exchange and money market. 

Question 1. — Exchange and money markets can be said to exist in all the important 
centres of the province,^ but are more defined in the larger financial centres. 

Question 2. — Trnnsactions in the money market are of two kinds : — 

(a) Purchase and sale of hundis used for internal remittance. 

(b) Purchase and sale of hundis or other instruments for borrowing money. 
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Both these kinds of transactions are carried out through dalals who visit the 

various financial and business houses and inquire into their daily requirements. The 
dalals thus bring together the buyers or sellers of hundis and other bills, the borrowers 
and the sellers and assist them in carrying on the transactions which but for their 
help it would have been difficult for them to carry out. The dalals are remunerated 

at rales varying from 2 annas 6 pies to 5 annas per thousand at different places, 

and their remuneration is paid at some places by the seller of hundis only whilst at 
other places it is borne equally by the seller and the purchaser. It must be noted here 
that the indigenous system of purchasing and selling hundis for internal remittance 
is advantageous both to the seller as well as to the purchaser for if these 

transactions were carried out through banks both the purchaser and the seller of drafts 
would have to pay a commission of at least 2 annas per cent, to the banks, but here 
both of them together have to pay at the most 6 annas per thousand to the dalals. 
But here in this case the purchaser has always the risk of hundis being returned. 

The indigenous money markets in mufassil towns are linked with the important 
money markets, e.g., Cawnpore, Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi, through arhatiyas who have 
their principals in important towns for Vhorn they purchase grain, cotton or other 
commodities and from whom they order finished goods for sale in the mufassil, or through 
correspondents and agents of indigenous bankers to whom they forward the hundis which 
they purchase on those towns or on whom they issue hundis. It must be noted here that, in 
order to avoid the penalty fixed hy local usages, the indigenous bankers sometimes issue zikri 
chithis which are drawn on their correspondents asking them to pay the amount of a 
hundi in case the drawee mentioned in (he hundi fails to do so. The indigenous banking 
system is thus sufficiently linked with the important money markets. 

It must be remembered in this connection that the cloth trade and grain trade is 
financed to a great extent from important money markets mentioned above, the money 
being returned when goods have been sold. 

Question 3. — ((a) Hundis for internal remittance are purchased and sold at rates 
varying in different seasons between 2 annas per cent, premium to 2 annas per cent, dis- 
count. The factor governing these variations are the demand and supply of hundis. 
During busy seasons money is required to be brought for purchase of grain in up-country 
towns and during slack seasons money is required to be sent to important money markets 
for payment to the arhaUyas ; there and then the rate goes up to a premium. In places 
where the Imperial Bank of India has its branches the rates are limited up to two annas 
per cent, for amounts below Rs. 10,000 and one anna per cent, above Rs. 10,000 as the 
Imperial Bank of India is prepared to issue drafts at these rates. 

(b) At the few places w^here muddati hundis are current they are sold and pur- 
chased during winter seasons when the money market is tight at rates varying between 
and 9 per cent, and during slack seasons at rates varying between 5 and 7^ per cent, 
according to the credit of the parties. The Imperial Bank of India rate affects the 
bazar rate. I do not think that the bazar rate in the United Provinces affects the Imperial 
Bc^nk of India, but it is the combined result on bazar demands all over India that affects 
the Imperial Bank of India discount rate. 

Question 4. — The markets in this province are not influenced by any association of 
bankers or traders. As a matter of fact hardly any associations exist and where they do 

exist they do not seem to have any effective voice. The functions of panchayat sarrafas 

wherever they exist seem to be confined to the writing of certificates of dishonour of a 
hundi or writing the third duplicate of a hundi where the original and two copies are 
lost. 

Question 6. — ^The following local usages are noted in connection with hundis : — 
(fl) When a hundi is dishonoured the holder gets a certificate to that effect from 
the panchayat sarrafa of the place. 

(b) The seller is liable to pay the following charges to the purchaser of a 

hundi which has been returned and to certify as stated above : — 

(i) Eight annas nakrai sakrai or a penalty. This penalty is Rs. 2 in Agra. 
At Bareilly nakrai sakrai stands at 8 annas per cent, on hundis on 
Delhi and Cawnpore and Re. 1 per cent, on hundis on Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

(ii) Arhat or commission at usual rates, i.e., the charge made by the corres- 
pondent of the buyer 
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(iii) Interest at 9 per cent, per annum from the date of negotiation of a hundi 
to the date of repayment of money. 

(iv) Postage. At some places the postage is hxed at annas. 

(v) Where a Jiundi is negotiated at a discount the seller jjays the full amount 
mentioned in the hundi to the purchaser, but where it is sold at a pre- 
mium the seller pays the full amount that he has received. In Bareilly 

and some other eastern ^districts there is a custom of the seller making 

inpayment at the rate at which the sarraf issues the hundi on that parti- 
cular date. But as there are frequent quarrels about this rate a convention 
lias been established under which the seller of a dishonoured hundi repays 
at the rate of Its. 100-8-0 jx^r cent, for hundis on Calcutta and Bombay 
and J\s. lOO-4-O per cent, for hundis on Delhi* and Cawnpore. 

(c) The drawee of a hundi is entitled to deHer payment of a hundi for three days 

at Calcutta and Bombay and seven days at Delhi and Cawnpore, but he will pa} to the 

holder interest at the rate of 7 annas 9 pies per cent, per month. 

1) {II). — Internal remittance and negotiable instruments. 

[Pail I — J of the questionnaire.] 

Question 1. — (a) In this province the following facilities exist for internal remit- 
tance : — 

I. In places where banks exist . — 

A. — Purchase of hank drafts. — The rates are : — 

(/) at places where there is a branch of the Imperial Bank of India, two annas 
per cent, fur amounts between Its. 1,000 and Ils. 10,000, and one anna per 
cent, for amounts above Its. 10,000. From joint-stock banks the Imperial 
bank of India charges half the abovementioned amounts. Other banks 
at those place's also issue drafts at tliosc rates. For amounts less than 
Lis. 1,000 a charge of four annas per cent, is made. The Imperial Bank 
of India liave the advantage of free transfers from one place to another 
through (he medium of currency chests. 

(ii) at places where there is no branch of the Imjierial Bank of India, other 
hanks gemrally charge four annas per cent. 

B. — Purchase of hundis. — These hundis are sold either by grain merchants who 
have their offices at important trade centres like Bombay, Calcutta and Cawnpore or by 
koihiumls or sarraf s who deal in hundis. The rates for sale and purchase of hundis are 
fluctuating and go down from two annas premium (Bs. 100-2-0) to two annas dis- 
(;oiint (Ils. 99-14-0). The remitter generally remits by hundis available in the market, 
and if there is a dearth of tliem purchases drafts from banks or sends Government cur- 
rency notes. It happens more tlian often that hundis on mufassil stations to which, a 
trader wislies to remit money are not available. The remitter in such cases purchases a 
hundi on an important trade centre and forwards it to the payee at the mufassil station 
who sells it in the market and credits the remitter with the amount received from its 
sale. For example, X at Bareilly wishes to remit Bs. 5,000 to Y at Meerut. No hundis 
on Meerut are available, but hundis on Bombay or Delhi are. The remitter will send 
the hunHi on Bombay or Delhi and will get credit at Meerut for the 
amount at which it is sold^ Sometimes hundis on Bombay or Calcutta are sold at a 
premium at Delhi or Cawnpore and in such cases the remitter in the mufassil will send 
his correspondent at Delhi or Cawnpore hundis on Bombay or Calcutta instead of a 
hundi. on Delhi or Cawnpore itself. Besides these rates for purchase and sale of hundis 
dalals througli wliom these transactions are carried out are remunerated at rates varying 
at different places. At Kashipur they receive 3 annas per cent, from either side; at Bareilly 
they receive 6 pics from each side; whereas at Allahabad, Cawnpore and Lucknow they 
receive 6 pies per cent. from, the seller only. 

C. — Sale of hundis. — The darshani hundis (sight bills) of good firms are easily 
sold at tho market. As a matter of fact a dalal will never purchase for his principal the 
hundis of a firm which has not sufficient credit in the market. During the slack season 
when there is not much demand for hundis the surplus stock of hundis is sold to the banks, 
who also discount them at the bazar rates when they stand at a discount. 
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U. In places where there is no bank . — 

Hundis are sold and purchased at those places where there are no banks, but the rates 
are higher, going up to 4 annas per cent, premium (Es. 100-4-0) and going down sometimes 
to 4 annas per cent, discount (Rs. 99-12-0). A number of hundis from these places find 
their way to bw towns, e.g., those of PiUbhit and Buduun come to Baroilly, those of 
Manjhanpur and Mirzapur come to Allahabad or Benares. 

In addition to the above methods of inteuLal remittance, supply bills are freely 
issued by the district treasuries on centres where there is a currency office, and on those 
places where there is no currency office with the sanction of the Beputy Controller of 
Currency. Telegraphic currency transfers for amounts over Rs. 6,000 are also made 
by the treasuries on centres whore currency offices .exist. The restrictions on the free 
issue of supply bills are imposed with a view to avoiding difficulties in meeting large 
demands for money where the Government may not have auffieient funds to meet the 
nemMd. The rates for issue of supply bills are two annas per cent, for amounts up to 
Rs. 10,000 and one anna per cont. for amounts exceeding Rs. 10,000. 

(6) The following defects are noticeable in the present system : 

(i) The indigeuous bankers liave no preference in rates for internal ronittanco 
over the general public. 

Imperial Bank of India has a position of advantage over other banks 
(ill) Paying banks raise great difficulties iu the matter of identification of verna- 
cular endorsements on account of which drafts are generally sold to some 
bankers who have an account at a bank. 

(iv) High cost of remittance. 

(v) Drafts are not available on all centres. 

(vi) Supply bills are not freely available. 

The following remedies are suggested : — 

(i) Better co-ordination between different banks nnd bankers, by which they 
may carry on general agency work for each other free of cost and be in a 
position to issue drafts on each other whenever necessary. 

<ii) Better facilities for internal remittance. 

(iii) The joint-stock banks and approved firms of indigenous bankers who deal 

in hundis should Iiave the same facilities of transfer as the Imperial Bank 
of India has. • 

(iv) Lowering rates for supply bills, and bank transfers, and issue of supply bills 

to joint-stock banks and indigenous bankers free of cost. 

(v) Removal of restrictions on the free issue of supply bills up to a certain amount 

on centres where branches of the Imperial Bank of India do not exist; and 
arrpgements sliould bo made for treasuries to issue bills, 

(vi) Simplification of the process of vernacular endorsements. 

(vii) Better clearing house facilities. 

Question 2.— -Negotiable instruments play a considerable part in the internal trade of 
the province. I think that from 60 to 76 per cent, of the internal trade is carried on by 
means of negotiable instruments at differeut places. 

Question ^.—Supply bills play very little part in internal remittance. 

Question 4.— The duty on sight bills has been abolished altogether, but if it is abolish- 
ed or reduced on usance bills their use will certainly increase, but they cannot come into 
use to any appreciable extent until proper facilities are afforded by and to all banks 
and bankers for rediscounting self-liquidating bills. The facilities given by tlie cur- 
rency authorities to the Imperial Bank of India for advancing on the security of trade 
bills are not felt in remoter parts of the province. 

Question 6.— The post office might with advantage issue travellers’ letters of credit and 
reduce the present money order charges but collection of bills and cheques might be 
left to the indigenous bankers. 

Question 6.-— (fl) The following classes of hundis are current in these provinces':— 

(») Darshani hundis or sight bills.— These bills are generally used for internal re- 
mittance. They are also used by the indigenous bankers in some parts for raising funds 
for short periodsy e.g., a week, as according to the market usages payment of a hundi 
can be deferred till seven days in Delhi and Cawnpore, and three days in Calcutta and 
Bombay and the blanker can arrange to send funds within that period. 
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They are further sub-divided into— 

(i) Sah jog which is payable only to a “«oh” or banker, and in effect means 

a crossed hundi. 

(ii) Dham ^og hundi, which is payable to any person. 

(lii) Firman jog hundi is one which is payable to “order” of the payee. 

(jv) Dekkandar hundi is payable to “bearer”. mt. 

(ii) Muddati hundis or usance bills are used generally to obtain credit. These are 
Bub-divided into dham jog, sah jog, firman jog and jokhami hundis, A jokhami hundi 
is u kundt ss well as an instrument of insurance of goods against which the hunetw is 
drawn. Under its terms if the goods are lost in transit the drawer suffers the loss. They 
are very rarely used in this province. Sight bills are used practically all over the province. 
Usance bills are not used in several districts of the province. 

(6) At present hundis are governed by local usages which have to be proved in 
court. Some of the important and useful local usages can be incorporated in the Ne^- 
tiable Instruments Act and other usages may be abolished wdtli a view to bringing the 
law into uuiforiiiiiy. The period duiing ^Ahich a hundi can be held over can be standard- 
ised and a lieavv peniilty for non-payment can be fixed. The local usages on the point 
vary fioiii pJaec place, and further they do not apply to instniinents written in English. 
The law ctnild l>e made uniforiii on those points. Xt is doubtful whether the law recog- 
nises them as negotiable and they could with advantage be brought within the scope 
of the i^egoiiable Instruments Act. 

(c) 'riicri' are certsiin sninll trade centres where hundis do not pass freely from 
hand to hand. But in big trade centres like Bareilly, Allahabad, laicknow or Oawnpore 
they pass from hand to liand. 

id} Jlundis arc freely discounted in every trade centre where they are current, 
but there arc certain smaller trade centres from where hundis are sent to bigger trade 
centres to l>c re-discounted, e.g., hundis of Manjhanpur and Mirzapur are sent to Allah- 
abad, those of Pilihbit, Budaun and Ujhani are sent to Bareilly. 

Question 7. — ia) It is possible to borrow during the proves of movement of crops on 
the security of railway receipts. Htindts accompanied by railway receipts are negotiated 
in the market more easily than hundis unaccompanied by any such instruments. 

ih) Tlic difficulty experienced in using such inBtrumeii,tB is that they are not fully 
negotiable, although goods are delivered on the order of the consignee. Another difficulty 
experienced in using those instruments is that they do not fully^ disclose the cont^ts 
of the consignment. Further, they can bo used for ^raising capital for short periods 
only, i.e., during the period when the goods are in transit. 

E. — Defects of indigenous hanking. 

Question 1. — ^Kabulis and other itinerant moneylenders are looked upon with dread 
and contempt. The most objectionable practice used by them is force in the case of Kabulis 
and sitting down at the door of a debtor and making him feed their party in the case 
of hariyas and lenders of cattle. 

Opinion about qistias is divided. Amongst the borrowers he is popular because 
of the ea'^y method of repayment but the rate of interest is regarded by the general 
public as usurious. Although travelling expenses of gumashtas and sipahis are rather 
comparatively high the net gain to the qistia is about 24 per cent. This, too, is 
high but the qistias operate mostly among the smaller fry. 

l^anjiiras are relied upon by their clients inasmuch as they help them in various 
capacities, but here too, they levy all sorts of exMtions from the cultivators. This is 
not liked by the general public, although the cultivator does not feel it. 

Opinion about the village moneylender is divided. Some regard him as 
a necessary evil whilst others like Mr. Simcox think very highly of him. It cannot 
be denied that the village moneylender provides the agriculturists with money when 
they urgently require it and thus makes agriculture possible. He gives the agriculturists 
various facilities by bringing money to the agriculturists* doors. Without the assistant 
of the village moneylender it would not be possible for an agriculturist to carry on bis 
operations. But the complaint about village moneylenders is that they subject the 
cultivator to exactions in the name of market charges. These charges are, however, not 
connected with the banking activities of a moneylender but with his mercantile opera- 
tions, i.e., purchase of grain. Whether a cultivator sells grain to his creditor or in 
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the open markets, whether the price is paid in cash or is credited to his account, he win 
be subjected to the same charges. And the major portion of these charges does not 
remain with the purchaser of the grain, e.g., palladari goes to the coolies, wt'ighiug charges 
to the weighmen, chungi to the zamindatt etc. Another complaint that 
is made about the moneylenders is that the borrower is made to sign papers for 

a larger amount than is actually advanced; and the charge of fraudulent manipulation of 

accounts is also laid at his door. But it must be remembered that the moneylender 
supplies the borrower various articles from time to time, so that his accounts arc very 
complicated and difficult to understand. The practice of taking bonds for a bigger amount 
than the actual amount advanced is in vogue, but this is not done w'ithout the knowledge 
and consent of the borrower. The reasons for this practice are firstly, in case a suit 

is filed, the lender has to undergo various extra-judicial and extra-legal expenses which 

are not allowed by the courts; secondly, courts might not allow the interest mentioned 
in the bondn Where the debtor is prompt in making payments to the lehder, he will not 
take advantage of the fact that he holds a document for a much bigger amount than is 
actually advanced by him. The rates of interest charged by the village moneylenders 
appear at first sight to be exorbitant, but the rates of interest are regulated by the 
risks involved in lending, and the security olTered by the agriculturists is of the flimsiest 
nature. 

Other classes of bankers, except those that work among the very lower order of 
society, are looked upon with great respect, on account of tlunr business-like habit and 
high code of business morality. 

I do not think that tlierc is any ))rejudiee against the moneylenders in this 
provinco which would hamper them in carrying on their business, although tliero is no 
sympathy for them in the minds of theorists and certain educated persons. 

Question 2. — All classes of indigenous bankers experience the following difficulties in 
carrying on their business : — 

(a) The proceedings in court means great delay and the intricacies of Hindu law 
and of Muhammadan law help a debtor to defeat the lender in recover- 
ing his dues. Ordinarily a suit is decreed after 18 moTitl)s and 
then there are appeals after appeals so that it actually takes four or five 

years before a decree is confirmed by tlie nppclla^^e court and then the 

real difficulty lies in the execution of a decree. Proceedings are dilalory 
and troublesome and then there is ro end of objections which arc filed 
by the judgment-debtor’s kinsmen and other relations. By tb(‘ time an 
attncbnient order is made the judgment -debtor r'^moves all the property and 
successfully evades payment to the decree-holders. T have no^icc'l that in 
several cases no interest ad litem is allowed by I he courts and jhe rate cf 
interest that is allow’cd by courts after the parsing of a decree is only 
6 per cent, although the bankers have often to pav more than this rale to 
their creditors. 

(h) There are several legal and extra-legal expenses which liave to he incurred 

in obtaining a decree but which are not allowed as costs to the decree- 

holders. 

(cl The insolvency law is very easy and gives a dishonest delator nin}.Io oj^pot tunities 
for evading payment to the creditor. An order of adjudication is made 
as soon as the court is satisfied that the debts of the applicant amount 
to more than Es. 5(X). 

(d) Indigenous bankers experience some difficulty in raising necessary funds 

when they arc in need as joint-stock banks are very reluctant to advance 
them money except on gilt-edged securities as has been stated above. 
The branches of the joint-stock banks in up-country stations are meant 
m collect deposits and not to extend advancing facilit’es in those towns. 
Other banters, e.g., sarrafs and firms carrying on banking business, cx- 
pwicnce difficulties by joint-stock banks, the Imperial Bank of India, post 
offices and sometimes the treasuries not recognizing them as bankers and 
objecting to make payment of crossed cheques to them, and not making 
any distinction betv^een them and the general public in extending facili- 
ties of cheaper remittance, etc. 

(e) Some banks, specially the Imperial Bank of India and Government treasu- 

ries, create great difficulties in the matter of identification of vernacular 
endorsements. 
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(/) Funds of a semi-public nature are not allowed to be deposited with the in- 
digenous bankers. An objection against allowing funds of a semi-public 
nature to be deposited with the indigenous bankers is that the 
indigenous bankers do not publish their accounts. But publ cation of ac- 
counts was never insisted upon from Englijsh private bankers Hke 
Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Messrs. Cox & Co., etc., and further, tlit* status 
and position of indigenous bankers can be easily known by the value of 
the immovable property which they possess. 

{g) Undue competition by the Imperial Bank of India and some joint stock 
banks is at present injuring the indigenous bankers. It has been men- 
tioned by Dr. Jain* that 56 branches of the Imperial Bank of India w^ere 
working at a loss in 1928. I do not, then^fore, see any necessity of that 
bank opening any more branches unless they can be worked at a profit. 
The indigenous bankers w'ould be satisfied if they earn an amount equi- 
valent to the expenses incurred by the joint-stock banks or the Imperial 
Bank of India. 

Question 3. — The legal difficulties mentioned above are experienced by all bankers, 
whether indigenous or joint-stock, and I would suggest the following measures for the 
consideration of the committee : — 

(a) The number of civil courts be increased, wherever possible, in order to 

expedite the decision of cases, and the cases should not be prolonged on 
account of frivolous objections. There should be special julges to deal with 
cases of a commercial nature. 

(b) It would bo a great advantage if, as suggesterl by Mr. Boy, Judge o* the 

Small Cause Court, Lucknow, that some sort of security be taken fn m an 
objector to attachment of property. This provision will, of course, add 
a hardship in genuine cases, but as the abuse of the above law is fn - 
quont such modifications do more good than harm. 

(c) Attachment before judgment should be granted more freely than at present 

and as soon as a creditor can satisfy the court that he has a bond fde 
claim. Process-servers should, as far as possible, be replaced by well paid 
bailiffs who would realise their responsibility and be not easily wmn over 
by petty bribes and thus frustrate the prompt execution of the court’s 
order for attachment. 

(d) Codification and recognition of Hindu law and Muhammadan law will do 

a lot of good. At present it happens that several claimants to a property 
turn up the moment the property is attached and it w^ould conduce to the 
benefit of society if the law’^ is reformed. 

<e) The scale of legal charges which can be recovered from a judgment-debtor 
should be revised and should contain all the expenses which the parties 
have rightly to undergo but are not at present allowed. 

{/) The rate of interest ad litem and after decree which is now allowed at 0 per 
cent, per annum should be increased and a fair rate be allowed considering 
the contract betw^een the parties. 

ig) Summary procedure relating to negotiable instruments should be used more 
freely than at present. For small amounts a court similar to the Court 
of Request in England should be constituted in which the total amount 
of law cost should not exceed Rs. 5. A possible argument against this 
procedure would be the increase of frivolous litigation, but this can lie 
safeguarded by providing that suits in this court will be entertainable only 
on the basis of instruments or acknowledgments in writing. This will 
be found in the long run useful to the debtor himself, as a decree in such 
cases being almost inevitable, it is an advantage to the judgment-debtor 
to be saddled with less costs. 

(h) Recognized indigenous and joint-stock bankers should have a first charge 
on the assets of a debtor after satisfying Government dues and mortgages, 
(t) I would not favour the entire abolition of the insolvency law as it is meant 
to afford protection from undue harassment by his creditors to a person 
\ who has genuinely suffered loss and degraded himself into such a position 
^ as to seek the protection of an insolvency court, but what calls for a 

^Indigenous Banking in Tndia^ p. 169. 
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remedy is the misuse of the law. 4s far as 1 remember, in Eng'aud an 
applicant for being adjudged insolvent has to file an account sh.jwing 
how he suffered the' less and the reasons fir seeking the protection if the 
insolvency court. U would be very advantageous if insolvency courts 
were to make full inc|uirlea as to how a person suffered a loss 
and were to satisfy themselves tl at there is no fraud or schemes to defraud 
the creditors. This would p' event Iraudiilent applications for insolvency. 

1 would also suggest that tlic provisit n in the liibolvoncy Act whereby the receiver 
can inquire into all tian.sfcra made by the insclvents during a period of 
two years prior lu the date of. filing ihi; application for insolvency should 
be so amended as to raise tlio period to five years. Further, applications 
for such impiiry should be ciitcrtaiiiabic by the court whilst deciding 
whether an application for being adjudged insolvent should bo granted or 
not, and such transfers siionlil be taken as evidence of fiaubilent iulen* 
tion. 

</) As regards the other complaint of the indigenous bankers, riz.% that they 
are not treated as bankers, I would suggest that the Jinpennl Bank of 
India and Government treasuries, post offices and otlior dcfiartnients 
should recognise the kothiwah, sarrafs^ and bunking firms carrying on 
busincHS on modern lines as bankers and give them thh same treatment as 
the joint-stock banka. 

QmaUon 6. — ^Tbe indigenous bankers, as far as I know, are not able to meet all 
acceptable demands for accommodation on account of insufficiency of working capital. 
Although they have a considerable sum of money in their coffers yet they have to cut tlu ir 
coat according to their clotli. Suggestions for extending the sources of the indigenous 
bankers have been made in answer to question no. 2(c) of part B. 

Part F. — Co-ordination, 

Question 1. — (a) Indigenous bankers of the same class and of some of the other classes 
advance money lo each other at a cheaper rate than to the general public, as they regard 

them as more reliable and look upon thtm for assistance when in need, but there is no 

co-ordination between them for the purpose of joining each other in providing credit to a 
particular trade or industry. Further, indigenous bankers of one slation do agrncy business 
•for those of other districts. 

(6) The joint-stock banks and the Imperial Bank of India do not recognise the 
indigenous bankers as bankers, and treat them as ordinary customers. The indigenous 
banking system and the modem joint-stock banking system work separately. 

Question 2. — (a) No co-ordination exists between the indigenous bankers on the one 
hand and joint-stock banks and tlie Imperial Bank of India on the other in the matter of 
provision of credit facilities to trade and industry generally. Better co-ordination as 
possible by — 

(t) recognition of the higher classes of indigenous bankers as bankers, 

(it) entrusting of agencies of the proposed reserve bank or the Imperial Bank of 

India to indigenous bankers as suggested on page 

(b) A Provincial Bankers’ Association with branches in important towns will 
greatly assist in understanding each other if a sufficient number of joint-stock and in- 
digenou'i bankers join it, but I doubt very much if many indigenous bankers will do so. 

Question 3. — (a) It is a practice with some joint-stock banks and several branches of 
the Imperial Bank of India to return cheques on indigenous bankers working in mufassil 
towns sent to them for collection by their customers with the remark “No means of 
oollecffion.” Not only this but complaints have been heard that some branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India charge eklca hire or commission for collecting cheques on private 
bankers and on the small joint-stock banka in the same station where they are situated at 
some distance from their offices, although according to banking usage no conamissjon is 
charged for collecting cheques on a banker whose offices are situated within 2 miles and lie 
in the business quarter, e.g., I have heard a complaint from the managing director of 
a bankiAg corporation to the effect that the Imperial^ Bank of India charges ekko^hire 
for collecting cheoues on them, although the corporation has its offices^ in the business 
centre whilst the Imperial Bask of Tsidia has its offices in the Civil Iiines, which is a 
non-business area, and the Imperial Bank peon visits their offices almost three or four 
times every day. This lowers the indigenous bankers in the eyes of their cimstituents. 
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(6) I would suggest cither of the two following measures for removing these 
difficulties : — 

(i) Every indigenous banker issuing cheque books and pass-books should keep, 
an account with the nearest branch of the Imperial Bank of India. The 
collecting bankers should get cheques cleared through these branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India. 

(i/) Every j)rivate banker has an account with at least one joint-stock bank. 
This information could be co'lccted and the names of such joint-stock banks 
Could be recorded in a directory and the collecting banker could get their 
cheques cleared through these banks. 

Part G. — (!on.solidatton of indigenous banks. 

Question 3. — Indigenous bunkers would not welcome measures to regulate their 
operatums and eiifoice the publiciitioii of iheir balance-sheets. I dt) not think that the 
majoiity of them could understand tlic benefit arising out of the publication of a balance- 
sheet and why it is necessary. These measures of regulation and publication of balance-sheets 
arc necessary in the case of a public company with a large number of shares, specially wdiere 
such shares are daily purchasd or sold in th Stock Exchange in order to protect persons 
dealing in them and to give the partners information about the actual working of the com- 
pany. Or they are necessary to protect depositors, but most of the indigenous bankers 
do not receive any deposits. EurUn'r, in cases where they receive any deposits the de- 
j) 0 .-.itor satishes lumsdi' befoie he puis lus money into the bank, hurllur, the tear oi disgru-c 
and the unlimited liahilities act us a sufficient, piotection for a banker In tins ( oniu'clKui 
I w'ould like to invite the coimnitteo s attention to the following par.agraph on page 3411' 
of Mr. B. T. Thakur’s book entitled “Organisation of Indian Baking”?— 

^ I'lvate liaiikrf and b. inkers should continue their activities as 

best as they like and no sort of hindrance or check or regulations should 
be imposed upon tlieir busine.ss. The sanctity of jirivale business, so 
long as its liability is nnlimited and it does not violate public morals, 
Bhould be left untouched. Moreover, in practice, it would be difficull 
to segregate them from other private business conccius beenuse very 
often such banks and bankers combine other business with banking. They 
should bo left to be judged by their customers who naturally are not blind 
to their owm interests. If sueh banks do not give sufficient publicity to 
their affairs or appear to be violating safe ijrinciples of hanking, their 
customers can be expected to bring pressure uixin them. In their own 
interest this class of people will tend to reform themselves if they wisl'. 
to continue tlu'U’ business satisfactorily. Some of the private English 
banks have begun recently to jmblish statements of their accounts to keep 
lip confidence of tlioir clients. Similar bodies will do so in India also, 
specially when banking facilities on the jiart of public companies -are 
introdiiccxl in accordance with the suggestions given in this book.” 

Mbat is required at present is not the regulation of banking but encouragement 
Question 5. — The indigenous banking system is sufficiently well connected with the 
princi])al money markets through the correspondents and branches (.if sarrafs dealing m 
agricultural products or arliatiijas dealing in finished goods wlielhcr imported or produced 
in the country. Tlie trade in finished goods and the grain trade received a sufficient amount 
of finance fioin the port towns of Bombay and Calcutta and the important trade centres. 

I have considered the following means of consolidating and improving the 

indigenous banking system with a view* to making it more serviceable to the community : 

(a) The indigenous bankers should separate their other business and should rvt 
participate in active dealings involving trade risks. As a matter of fact one of the 
causes t'f decay of some firms of indigenous bankers is that they engaged themselves 
in speculative undertakings, e,g., hadnt. Here also I would invite the committee's 
attention to the following paragraph on page 350 of Mr. Thakiir’s book on “Organisation 
of Indian Banking” : — 

“It may, however, be mentioned here that private hankers would greatly 
enhance their business and confidence in themselves if they confined their 
attention to banking and allied activities and did not participate in active 
trading, involving trade risks. They could, of coui^se, continue their com- 
mission agency business, but anything smelling of trading on their ow-n 
account with the depositors’ money would, in the long run, be injurious^ 
to their prosperity. They can do bill brokers’ and discounting business? 
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Tvhich affords great opportunities. They can thus be a connecting link 
between ordinary small boirowers and big banks. Such houses play an 
important part in English banking and to some extent in this country 
also. These activities are capable of expansion to the mutual advantage 
of themselves, corporate banks and borrowers.” 

Any proposal for the reform of the indigenous banking system will naturally include 
tiie condition that the indigenous bankers separate their banking establishment from their 
other trade activities. 

(b) The indigenous bankers should reorganise their business on modern lines. 
It is highly desirable that the indigenous bankers should keep pace wuth the times, 
if they would like to keep their importance. Eor this purpose they should reform their 
methods of business in such a manner as to turn their offices into miniatuie banks. The 
nature of the business carried on by most of the indigenous bankers working in towms and 
commercial centres is of the same nature as that carried on by Messrs. Cox & Co., King & 
Co., and Messrs. Grindlay & Co. prior to their amalgamati^m with big English banks. B(.th 
of them combined banking with a commission and forwarding agency. I think they would 
increase their respect and status if they reorganised their business on lines sjiuilnr to tlu.se 
of the firms mentioned above. The problem is who is going to take the lead in indue, ig 
the indigenous bankers to reorganise their business? I think that in case the indigenous 
bankers were recognised as bankers and given facilities on condition that they reorganise 
their business, they will do so. 

(c) The indigenous bankers should turn themselves into private limited liability 
companies. There is at present a tendency in this province for joint family firms and 
others to register themselves us private limited eoinpanies. They are thus seeking the 
advantage of the principle of limited liability and as it is not necessary for them to 
publish their balance-sheets they enjoy the benefits of a private firm as regards secrecy 
of their position and dealings, so that the system embraces the worst features of both 
limited liability as w'ell as a private firm. One advantage tliat is chilmcd for this 
system is tliat the bankers will not be able to withdraw their capital but they may 
withdraw it in the shape of a loan to themselves. 

{(1) The amalgamation of the business of local indigenous bankers into a joint- 
stock bank I'wned and controlled by thenjselvcs. As I have slated earlier lu) srtieme 
wdiich docs not leave tlio indigenous bankers to carry on their business tlicmselves appeals 
to me. Here under this system some of the indigenous bankers wlio w'ill join the 
amalgamation wulJ liavc to give up their active business, and the (picstion as to which 
of them arc going to be the manager, managing director, and members of the board 
of directors, and v.d'o aro to idle, v ill always cause constant quarrels and bickerings. 
I do not, therefore, think that the amalgamation will be, a success. To my mind it 
seems that any sclieme of combination will not be so successful as that of alliance. 

(«) The establishment of banks of the kind known in Germany as Commandit 
Trinciple Banks, under which arrangements one or several private bankers become 
the chief controlling officers of a joint-stock bank and also its partners. The liability 
of the shareholders is limited to the amount of their shares, but that of the partner 
banker is unlimited and extends to the whole of liis private fortunes. To com- 
pensate them for this unlimited risk they generally receive 20 per cent, of the profits 
of the bank. The advocates of this system argue that it takes the fullest advantage 
of local banking experience by insuring that the prosperity of the banker is linked to 
the prosperity of the bank and the principle of unlimited liability insures cautious work, 
ing and inspires confidence in depositors. This is good so far as it goes, but I doubt 
very much if a sufficient number of firms would be forthcoming to take up the unlimited 
risk. 

if) I have also considered the suggestion of a co-operative bank consisting of 
indigenous bankers working in urban areas. At present the indigenous bankers com- 
plain that the joint-stock banks do not sufficiently accommodate them according to their 
full requirements and in case there is a co-operative bank of their own it would 
accommodate them up to their full requirements and further discount their hundis which 
it will rediscount with the Imperial Bank of India or the proposed Reserve Bank. 

The co-operative bank could also act as an acceptance house. The establishment 
of this sort of bank will leave the existing firms of indigenous bankers to carry on their 
business as best they can, but will at the same time supplement their resources and 
act as a valuable link between the indigenous bankers and the proposed Reserve Bank 
of India or the Imperial Bank of India. The greatest value of such a bank would 
lie in its educative work, inasmuch as this bank will keep them in touch with the daily 
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incjvcments in the money markets and will take apprentices for training in up-to-date 
methods of banking. 

There are certain insurmountable difficulties as regards the working of the banks. 
Who is to take the lead in on^janising such a bank? Whether the Directors will not fix. 
the hmsiyat of other members incorrectly and result in regular quarrels, whether the num- 
ber of bankers forthcoming to join the bank will be sufficient to make it a success and 
whether the bunk will bo able to attract sufficient working capital in order to accommo- 
date all its iiieiiiberrt in time of need, whether the amount of profits earned by the 
bank will be sufficient to meet the expenditure, — ^these are a lew difficulties which 
make me Hiispcct that tlie bank will not be a success. 

(fj) In each district either a branch of joint-stock banks or a local joint-stock 
hark with a local directorate may be cstahlished and the indigenous bankers may be 
linked to these banks. In this course the following dangers nientionel in the questioii- 
n.iirc cannot be avoided : — 

(i) The danger that the new joixit-shx;k bunk would competition shallow up 

the indigenous bankers. 

(ti) ^rin* danger tliat the now joint-sloek hank might fail in make ade([uate 
use nt the local knowledge an 1 cxpeneiico of the indigenous bankers. 

(ill) Tlic danger that the now johit stock hank might not insi>irc confidence in 
the depositing public of the locality. 

(ir) The danger that Hie local branch of a joint-stock Ininl: in a snic.ll ciuilre 
might not invest its deposits in the locality, but, transfer their to its 
hcadqiuirtori for investment in a larger trade centre. 

(rl Ihirther, in a small station, a joint-stock bank Tvould not be able to attract enough 
business to make its establishment profitabh*. 

(h) Having considered all these suggestions T consider the best arrangement would 

be to link tho indignious bankers with the pr pnsei Ilopervc Bank or the Imperial 

Bank of India either directly or through agencies of the Imperial Bank of India 
or the Beserve Bank, as mentioned earlier in this note. These proposals would bo 
woulff bo operative only in the case of tho higher classes of urban bankers. Proposals as 
regards reorganisation of the rural bankers have also been made curlier in this note. 

(i) Government recognition.~-lt is also highly de.sirable that the Government 

should recognise the indigenous bankers as hanker.-^ At jircseiit they aic regarclod as 
merchants simply and nt t as bankers. This l.anipers them in carrying on their business. 
I W'ould, therefore, iccommcnd that the higher classes of indigenous bankers should bo 
recognised as sueli and accorded the same treatnicnt in tlie, cacs of law* as j»»int- 
stoek bankers. Kiirllior, the proposed ll»*servc Bank and the Impeiial Bank of India 
should also do the same. The c«)nililions of such rcc-ognition should he : — 

(0 fiedmration (’f banking business from other allied busincsbcs. 

(ii) Beorganisation of banking business on modern lines. 

(iii) Security for Goveriuiumt accounts. 

(/) Ti has also been proposed that tlic indigenous bankers should re-motlcd th ir 

business on tho same lines as those of bill brokers in Europe. This would b' Pie 

natural result of the extension of facilities for rediscounting i f bills. 
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Mr. B. T. THAKUR, M.A., Member, United Provinces Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee. 


Memorandum oni land mortgage banks. 


My replies to Part I — E of the questionnaire, which deals with the subject of land 
mortgage banks, are as follows : — 

Questions 1 to 4. — I have not much personal detailed knowledge of the subject 
matter of these questions. I am however able to say that facilities for long term credit, 
as understood in other countries, meaning loans for periods sometimes extending over 
60 years, do not exist in this province. Loans by landlords on the mortgage of their 
property are often handed from father to son and grandson, but the terms of the mortgage 
very rarely cover an extensive period for repayment or distribution of repayment. Subject 
to this qualification, I think it is easier for landlords to borrow than the tenants, because 
tenants are not able to give any tangible mortgagable security. Occupaiioy rights, 
particularly in those cases where they arc iion-transferable, do not serve as ad^quata 
security. If suitable modifications are made in the existing law relating to rights of 
tenants, it wnll be possible to use them as security. I would, however, suggest that 
such nic;(lification and the consequent availability of occiipanc}’^ riglits as mortgage security 
should bo. restricted so as to be in favour of a liniiU'd class of creditors, e.g.^ land 
mortgage banks. 

As regards the rate of interest, it is a truism of economics that the lesser tho 
acceptable nature of security, the higher the rate of interest; and as such, if tenants are 
not able to (iffer any tangible security, they must pay comparatively higher interest. 

Question 6. — I think tlie establishment of a properly constituted land mortgage 
bank in the province will ameliorate the condition of tho cultivators and landlords as 
well as increase their productivity. 

Questions 6 and 7.— -A note on the constitution and working of the proposed land 
mortgage bank is appended. 

regards the prices of land obtained in sale by Government nuelion for non 
payment, of revenue, or on a court decree, or sale by private negotiation, there is normally 
a diffenuce between tho thri'c ca.ses, depending upon the forced nature of sale and 
consequent lack of free play of factors upon which the market price depends. It may bo 
that the sale takes place at a moment when there is paucity of buyers, or money is tight, 
or the time is otherwise inopportune due to preceding failure of crops, etc. 


Note on land mortgage banks. 

h, s'lould be one land mortgage bank in the province. I do not favour tha 

idea of having two or more banks dealing with long term credit to tenants and land- 
owning farmers and landlords. The nature of credit to be provided in all these cases is 
the same and the dilTorcnce is only in the degree of credit. It would therefore lead to 
tlie unification of working, policy and machinery if there is one institution. If there arc 
more than one institution, there is possibility of clash of interests, unhealthy competition, 
different kinds of debentures and higher total cost of working. If there ore two banks 
one small and another big, the smaller will have to pay a higher cost for accommodation 
and will not be able to employ efficient and skilled management. It will also not insniro 
tho same amount of con fid nee in its debentures as the bigger land bank; and if anv 
mishap occurs to the small hank, through the force of mass psychology, which hardly 
discriminates, the bonds of tho bigger bank are also likely to lose in popularity The 
land mortgage bank should however employ a different agency for extending long term 
credit to the tenants as well as fix the proportion of amounts to he advanced to tenants 
and landlords, the more so because the security from the former will not be tangible. 

tn ...nni.- THe main function of the land mortgage bank should be 

ne e “'1 Wnds of financial operations 

necessary or incidental thereto, some of which are hereafler referred to in detail. *^Broadlv 
fan in three main divisions; (») To borrow money; ft.) To lend money; 
( 111 ) To manage or dispose of the security for loans. In the initial stages provision 
of credit should be confined to the cultivating community, including landownera. and 
later, if experience warrants, its operations may extend to the granting or under-wfitifitf 
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of loans to public bodies, like municipalities, etc., as well as on city properties, as 
is being done by land mortgage banks ui some foreign countries. Also X ^v^vuld restrict 
its financial operations to long teim borrowing and long term lending, and not include 

therein short term credit, excepting so far as it is necessary for its ways and means 

and current dealings, though some land banks accept demand deposits. It should not 
invest money in the purchase of landed property unless it is for the purpose of providing 
office premises or residences for its officers or for purchasing property which it held 
as security for loan. But tlie last kind of purchase should be only undertaken when there 
are no buyers at reasonable prices ; and also they should be sold off at the earliest 

opportunity. The bank may engage in the sale and purchase of negotiable secarities, 

particularly its own debentures, both on its own account and on account of its customers 
and the public, 

3. Incorporation . — The bank should be established under a special Act of the i)iuv- 
incial legislature providing for the re-examination of the Act after a period of 30 years 
in the light (ff the actual experience gamed of its working. 

4. Capita'l . — The bank should have initial paid-up capital of Es. 25 lakhs. Cajiital 
and guarantee scTVe ultimately the same purpose, so far as tlie creditors are concerned, 
viz., to provide ultimate security against loss; but inasmuch as capital represents 
money actually contributed before the commencement of or during tlie course of business, 
and as such is more visible in form and easily comprehensible, and guarantee is only 
potential security, it is advisable that the hank slioiild have capiial. Moreover, capital 
will form the initial resources with wliicli to commence hiisiuess. 

The initial capital of Kh. 25 lakhs of the hank should be divided into 25,000 shares 
nf Rs. 100 each. These sltares should be designated as “A” share's. The ainoimt pay- 
able on shares should be Its. 25 wulli application, Rs. 25 on ailolment, and the bahinee 
in two calls, within one year from the cominenceincni of business. The “A” shares should 
bo offered for subscription to the public, banks, co-operative societies, etc. The Imperial 
big comniercial hanks working in the province, Provincial (lo-operative Bank, The 
British Indian Association, etc., should be persuaded to apply for an appreciable block of 
shares in the hank and thus actively participate in its working. If the whole capital 
IS not taken up within two months from tlie opening cf the subscription list, the 
haianc(' should he taken up by the provincial government. The Government may 

later sell tlie shares in the market, as and wdicn it is possible, but not below par. 

Besides the capital contributed at the commencement in the shape of “A” shares, 
•each borrower must possess shares up to the value of 5 per cent, of the amount advanced 
to him. Such capital would naturally come in when the loan is sanctioned and would be 
deducted from the amount of the loan. Capital received in this manner should be 

distinguished from that offered in the beginning and designated as "B” shares. 

The object in suggesting the latter type of capital, viz.,' “B” class shares, is 
to enable the borrowers to take an active and intelligent interest in the affairs of the 
bank as well as to afford them an opportunity of compulsory saving. An arrangement of 

this kind also paves the way for ultimate handing over of the direction of the bank’s affairs 

to the borrowers themselves if found necessary and advisable, as will be explained 
hcreafler, tlms ('(niforTtiing to the liighest ideal of co-operative credit. The provision of 
long term credit in America provides dor contribution of such capital on tbe part of the 
borrowers. 

5. Rights of shareholders and directors . — ^In views of the fact tliat the holders of 
“A” shares are original contributors of capital and do not receive any direct benefit, 
excepting dividend, they should have more rights than the holders of “B” shares. .Thus 
the appointment of directors, declaration of dividend and decision on other important 
matters at the annual meeting should rest with the owners of “A” shares. Also, 
in case of liquidation, “A” shares should have preference over “B” shares. Holders of 
“B” shares should, however, be permitted to attend the annual meetings, take part in 
discussions but not enjoy a vote. They should appoint an advisory committee as explained 
hereafter. The shareholders of each class should have, inter se the sajjne rights and 
privileges, excepting in the matter of appointment of directors. 

6. Appointments of directors . — There should be in all not more than twelve 
directors. They should be appointed as under : — . 

(1) Pour to be elected by the general body of “A” class of shareholders, each 
voting in proportion to the number of shares held by him. Each of the directors 
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80 elected must possess at least shares of the face value of Es. 5,000. If considered ne- 
cessary, a limit may be prescribed upon the maximum number of votes which a single 
shareholder can possess. In such a case the limit should not be under 100 votes which 
means that those who have contributed Bs. 10,000 or more by way of capital would rank 
alike. The directors elected under this head should not have any active connection 
with the constituencies or groups, referred to hereafter, who liave additional right to 
nominate directors. 

One to be nominated by the Trovincial Co-operative Bank, assuming that 
such an institution would be established in due course. If this institution dues not own 
at least Rs. 50,000 worth of shares, the right to nominate will not be available. 

(3) One to be elected by all the commercial banks working in the province, each 
bank having one vote. In order to be able to vote, each such bank musl possess at 
least Rs. 10,000 worth of shares. 

(4) One to be nominated by the re.serve bank of the country, if that comes into 
being, otherwise by the Imperial Bank of India. It is suggested that the. reserve bank 
and the Imperial Bank should subscribe at least Rs. 1,0), 000 towards the capital of 
the land mortgage bank. 

(5) One to be nominated by the provincial Legislative Council. 

(6) Two to be nominated by the Governor-in-Council, one of whom sliould be 
a non- official. 

(7) The Director of Agriculture or any other principal government officer who is con- 
nected with hand problems, should be an ex officio director. 

(8) One to be nominated by the land credit board, referred to lioreafter. 

7. Chairman and term of office of directors, — The Hoard should elect its own 
Chairman. Directors referred to at (2) to (8) above should hold office for two years but 
they should bo eligible for re-appointment at the expiry of their term of office. Directors 
referred to at (1) should hold office for four years, but one of them must retire every year, 
and should be eligible for rc-clection. 

8. Advisory Committee. — The holders of “B” shares si onld elect six persons from 
among themselves to form an advisory committee. This advisory committee should 
ordinarily meet once in three months with the directors the hank. Whenever neces- 
sary, the directors may convene a meeting of the advisers earlier. The functions of this 
body should, as the name implies, be purely advisory. Tiny should have the right to 
demand any information they want, as vrell as address the annual general meetings. An 
arrangement of this nature vrill educate the cultivators in financial matters and in course 
of time give them sufficient knowledge and experience to take up control of the hank, 
provision for which is being referred to hereafter. 

0. Ma7iagement. — The bank should he managed by a paid manager who should have 
sufficient experience of banking and financial conditions. A detailed knowledge of the 
working of the monetary and stock markets at important centres in India and abroad, 
and changes taking place therein, will be absolutely necessary if the operations of the 
bank are to be successfully carried out. He should preferably be a banker. His appoint- 
ment should be in the hands of the directors but subject to confirmation by the 
Govemor-in-Council. Under liTm there should be experienced officers who should have 
experience of agricultural and land problems, their management, value, marketability, 
legal rights, etc. I would suggest that to begin with there should be two assistant 
managers, one to be conversant wdth the land problems, agricultural valuation and 
management and the other who must combine general knowledge of Ia\v, finance and 
agriculture. Besides, there should be an experienced accountant. The appointment of 
these three officers must rest with the directors. 

10. Agents and branches. — ^It will be sufficient if the hank utilizes the agency of 
district co-operative banks to receive and make payments on its behalf. Tf later it is 
"found that such co-operative banks are not able to give satisfactory service, the bank 
may open a few branches. 

11. Loans advanced by the hank. — The land mortgage bnnk should make long-term 
loans for any of the following purposes : — 

(1) Improvement of a permanent nature in land. 

(2) Reclamation of land. 

(3) Buying of land. 
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(4) For construction of works which would increase productivity of land, e.g,, 

construction of tributary canals, streams, bridges, etc. 

(5) Repayment of previous debts. 

(6; Providing of equipment and mechanical facilities for cultivation with a 
view to substantial improvement in production. 

The land mortgage bank must see that the moneys advanced by it are utilized for 
the purposes for which they are sanctioned. Whenever necessary, the payments should 
be made by the bank on behalf of the borrower and not by the borrower himself. 

12. Security for loans, — ^Thc loans should be secured by the mortgage of property. 
This will be posniblo in the case of landlords and landowners. In the case of tenants, the 
occupancy rights Hhnul.l be made assignable and transferable to the co-operati^^e credit 
sccieties and the land mortgage bank. Necessary changes in the law may be intro- 
duced. P’urtber, loans to the tenants should be secured by the on rlorsoment of primary 
and district co-oporative sncicties, through whom only applications by reui'iiis should 
be submitted. The applications for loans by landowners and landlords shoiiid he re- 
ceived directly by the bank. If, however, it should be considered advisable, it may be 
prescribed tliat applications from the landowners also may bo received through district 
co-cqiei ati VC s(jcieties or at least submitted to tliom for ropf'rt. In view of the fact 
that loans lo lamb'd proprielors u dl he comparatively of large amounts, T would not 
b'lirden such societies with any financial reaponsihility for such loans leeorrimended by 
them, which w’oiild ( ften be out of all proportion to their resources. 

The security of riccupaney rights is not very tangible and as such I am recommend- 
ing that advances against them should be guaranteed by the primary and district c/'- 
operativo societies. Moreover, such loans would be comparatively small and well di^'- 
tributed. 

In order not to weaken the assets of the land mortgage hank as well as to inspire 
contidcncG of the public in its debentures, I would suggest that a certain proportion be 
observed Ix'tw cen flic total advances securevl by mortgage of lard and mortgage of occii- 
paney rights. Tlio latter class of advances should not be more than 25 per cent, of the 
former. If the evidence which the committee is collecting reveals tl'at the proportion of 
indebtedness of tenants to that of the landowners is much larger than this percentage 
it may liave (o h(‘ increased. Rut the creditor, viz., depositor and debenture holder, 
will require bettor security. In such a ease it- would he necessary for tlie Government 
to offer their own guarantee, over and above that of the endorsing co-operativo societies. 

It may also be considered in this connection whether it will be possible to arrange 
a life iiiHUiancc scbeino whereby the borrowing tenant will be required to insure his life 
up to tlic amount of loan, so that in case of premature death the benefit received from 
tlac insiiraiico can he utilized towards adjustment of the loan. 

Only first mortgage should be accepted. If the property is previously encumbered, 
such encumbrances should be ri'leascd from the proceeds ( f the loan. 

111. Amount of loan. — The amount of loan should not be iiidvc than 50 per cent, of 
the mark<*t value of the land or ten times the annual avciage yield of tlie land, based 
on the figures of tlie lust five years, whichever is less. In the case of tenants the value 
of the loan should ho not more than ten times the nett and annual average saving, after 
deducting all necessary expenses, including his cost of maintciiaiicc. The evidence wdiich 
is being collected by the committee wdlJ discose what perecutago docs tlie nett saving form 
of the gross value of crops ; but assuming that it is 10 per cent, the amount of loans 
to tenants should not exceed the gross value of annual crops. 

11. Value of land. — The value of land for the purpose of advances should be deter- 
mined on the following basis : — 

(1) On the basis of average nett yield during the last five years and the average 
rate of interest during tlie same period, at which loans have been made by the mort- 
gage hank. In the initial stages, i.e., until the land mortgage bank has done sufficient 
business, the Jm]:>or]al bank rate may be taken in lieu of its own rate. 

(2) The average value, of land sales, making due allowanco for the difference in 
quality, physical surroundings like nearness of market, railway station, etc., and the 
nature of crops grown. 

(3) Market value as may be ascertained from local enquiries and at which sale 

may be possible. [The average of (1) (2), and (3) will be a fair criterion of the- 

value of land.] 
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15. Repaynmit. — Repaymenfc should be by equal annual or semi annual iiistalmcnta 
or annuities. The amount of yearly annuity should ordinarily be not more than 1 per 
cent, above the rate of interest unless tlie borrower wishes -to arrange for or there are 
other special features requiring accelerated repayment. 

16. Period of loan. — The period of loan should ordinarily not exceed 50 years. If, 
however, it is disclosed in evidence that the margin of saving of the cultivating community 
is really small, I would suggest that the annuity should be ^ per cent, over the rate 
of interest and the period of repayment determined accordingly. The borrower should 
however be ab liberty to repay the whole amount after the loan has been in existence, 
say for 5 or 10 years. In case the mortgaged property is sold earlitr, the bank should 
be permitted to release tho property on receiving the outstanding amount of loan plus 
any further amount which may be necessary to compensate it for loss of interest. Re- 
covery of such a charge should not be witli a view to making profit but only for meeting 
anticipated loss in interest on account of disturbance in the schedules of contracted re- 
ceipts and payments and must not be more than 5 per cent, of the !i mount outstanding. 

17. Methods of obtaining working capital. — The bank should obtain funds in any of 
the following manners : — 

(a) Deposits and saving certijicafes. — The bank should acce])t depo.-iits for not 
less than five years. It should also issue savings certific'alcs payable after 5, 10, lo 
years or longer periods. The total amount <if such ikiposit.s and savings cei tifi calcs 
should not be more than ten times its paid np capital and reserve. 

The savings certificatos should either be so exj^rcs.^ed jis to n)nk^‘ inhn’sl payalde 
every half year or they slnMild lio mado payable in lump sr.m at maiiinty, the redemption 
amount including both principal and interest. 

The hank should, hov, ever, be at liberty to discount such depixsits and cerlinealcs or 
to inak^ cdvancos on their security, if it has spare fimd... 

For some years to coim*, until the. land mortgage bank lias prove 1 by !’ctiial work 
that it can h'^ eptrusted witli wder discretion, I woidd lot allow it to accept demand 
deposits. Sl'iTt-term credit may he leqnired hy tho bank for its ways ami means position, 
e.g., pKaymeof of interest when there is some delay in gettnig mst ilim'nts from bor- 
rowers or h-r managing jiioperties taken < ver by it on (lefaiilt, hni for tho present it 
should be {'idainod in the sfiapo of h-ans an 1 not by way of deposits. 

(5^ Debeninrc !-!. — It may i'-sue debentures on the secnr'iy of its general assets. 
Such assets would cc tnprise inoriga'jfcs in its favour, k^ueh mortga'jfes should be assigned 
to a trustee on behalf of the debentiiri'-holdorH, as will he fully I'Xidaincd hcieoflc:*. 

The value of oulslamling debenture.^ should not exceed twenty t ines its paid up 
capital and reserve. 

(c) Loans. — To siiprdement its resources it may take h'ans from hanks. (lovernment 
and foreign markols, on tlic so.'urity of it,? general .‘'ssets. 

Tlie total of liabilities under (n), (h) and (c) sli.-ull not bo ini re than dO times 
its paid up capital and reseive. 

18. Debentures. — The- terms under which debentures are issmd w I] dejiLiid upon 
the market conditions. They should however be so framed as to give pov or to tho bunk 
to repay them after they have run a particular number of years, sne five or ten, even 
though they may not have matured for payment, the holder being C' mpon ated on 
account of earlier rcpavmcnt ; or, the bonds s]»ould contain a claiisi' of rf'pj yment liy 
percentage drawings, after n certain number of years. A jwovision f»f tin’s na'iire will 
enable the bank to nfilize inshdnienfs received towar-is repayments rf If-ans and save 
itself from loss through keeping large idle funds, earning no nr coinparnlively less interest, 
less interest. 

If the land mortgage banks in different province.s combine together and co-operate 
with each other in the matter of flotation of debentures, they will be able to obtain 
the best of terms. It is suggested later that all the provincial land mortgage banks should 
be co-ordinated under a Land Credit Board. The United Provinces have not got any 
stock market worth the name and the proposed board will serve as a medium between 
the bank and the highly developed markets. 

There should be a provision for getting the debentu'es underwritten. Tf the de- 
bentures are not taken up by the public, they would in such a case be taken up hv the 
underwriters. Tf however the cost of underwriting at nny time appeani to be g^^eat, the- 
Government should come forward to take up the unsold portion of the issue, '^ay after 
the lapse of 2 months from the date of issue. Such an unceTn''nt wo^dl inspire- 

public confidence. The Government may later sell them as and when necessary. 
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It would add to the popularity of debentures if prize or lottery conditions are 
attached to them as is tlie practice on the continent. It would also be possible in such 
a case to cheapen their cost. 

I'lie interest j^ayable on the debentures should be free of inconi‘?-tax. 

The amount of debentures issued by the land mortgage bank should not be more 
than the amount owing to it on the various mortgages. All such mortgages should be 
assigned to a trustee on behalf of the debenture-holders. The Official Taistee or Ad- 
ministrator-General of the province or any other responsible high government officer 
nr a trustee (orp'Tation or a trustee department of a respectable bank should be such a 
trustee. Tl;e assigned moitgages, however, may continue in the safe custody of the bank. 

If ouing to lepaymeiit of loans, the amount ol outstanding debentures happens 
to be more than tlie amount due on the relative m(;rtgages, such sums shoidd be invested 
ill trusti'C s'cuiities, or piircliase of debentnres. Such inveslrneiits should be similarly 
assigned (o the trustee to make up for Ihe difference between the amount due on de- 
Ijcntures and loans. The bank should, however, lie at liberty to cancG tlie debentures 
piirclia'C ! by it, j-o as to equalize both tlie items. 

I'he !*fticer of tltc bf.nk whose diit\ should be to see that the value of security 
assigned io the dcl.Mmtui'e-lu-lders e(juals the amount due to them should be personally 
held Jial)Io 'f lu' allows any neglect in this behalf. 

T.h Government aid . — it may be nccessaiy in the first few year.s to extend a Govern- 
nit nt guarante’C for tlie fulfilment of (ililigations of the bank to tlu'. debentuic'-holders. The 
mortgage security should mvarinblv prove adequate for the debenture-holders and as such 
the Government guarantee would be noinina! and in course of time evill pf’ovc to be 
supertliious and therefore iinneci - -ary. In th€ initial stages, to familiarize public con- 
fidence in the debentures of the land nioitgag. haiih, :-ueh a guarantee would be neces- 
sary — at least it would acecleia'e tlien- jirogri'; s. Also, ni cacip the bank has to borrow 
in the foreign market, a G(*vei unieni giiaiantee woiihl lie necessary both to facilitate as 
well as cheapen such a borrowung. 

I have mcnti(-ncd in fiaragrupli 12 that for that portion of the debentures which are 
secured by mortgage tf occujiancy rights a Govcinment guarantee should be extended. 
There would be no necessity for a special guarantee of this kind if all dobeniurcs issued 
by tlie bank arc so guaranteed. But even if the Government bo not disposed to give 
a w’holesale /piaiantee for all debentures it should at hast cover that portion of deben- 
ture security which I’eprcsents loans io tenants. 

The Govcrnnient guarantee, to whatever extent applicable, should cover both principal 
and interest repayments. 

To safeguard Government against loss I have suggested power to Government 
to appoint a few diiectors as well as a hand in the appointment of the manager. They wnll 
be sufficient to look after Government interests and not sanction any business in res- 
pect of which it may be later necessary to have recourse to the Government guarantee. 
Some may suggest that by wvay of adequate protection for the Gr vermnent guarantee it 
should be necessary to give power to the Government to declare in advance that they 
Avould not be prepared to guarantee any portion of the bank’s liabilities. There is no 
doubt that they could easily do so through their own nominees. If the bank is really 
working on prudent lines there will be no occasion for such a threat; and as I am 
assuming tliat the bank would work on proper sound principles, I wmuld rather avoid 
any complexifies of this nature, which ultimately tend to weaken public confidence and 
create embarrassments. T would, however, allow power to Government to re-examine 
after some lime the question of their guarantee if experience proves that such an under- 
taking in actual ]iractice means financial loss. 

As an additional precaution against loss the Government should have power to 
call for any information from the bank, as well as examine and audit its working. If 
the suggestion that there should be a separate Government agency tc( periodically audit 
and ('xamine accounts and wmrking of all hanks is approved it wwild afford adequate 
protection to the safety of the Government guarantee. 

Tt may happen that owing to shortage of cash resources, sny on account of large- 
scale default on the part of the borrowers, the bank is not able to pay interest to the 
debenture-hffiders as and when contracted and the Government is called iipoit to do so 
under tlio terms of their guarantee. Such payments would in realitv be m the nature 
of loans to the hank, which would eventuallv be renaid when outstandings from the 
borrowers are realized, and should carry interest. The rate of interest which such 
sums should carry will depend upon the market conditions and may be somewhat penal 
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in nature. Actual loss to the Government will only occur if the assets of the bank 
are insufficient . This would be after capital and reserve have been exhausted. In 
actual practice such will hardly be the case- 

To compensate the Government for undertaking an obligation of this nature it is 
being suggested below that it should participate in the profits of the bank. 

20. Special legal privileges. — In order to enable the bank to carry on its business 
smoothly and cheaply as w’ell as to prevent it from vexatious proceedings eo often met 
with in land and commercial cases, I would suggest that the bank should enjoy the 
following privileges. Suitable special changes in the law of the land will have to be 
made. They should be only applicable to the land mortgage bank, i.e. , an ordinary creditor 
should not be allowed the benefit of the changes : he should have recourse 
to the ordinary law. Advantages of proviskjns calculated to effect saving in the working 
cost of the bank will naturally pass on to the agricultural community or Ihi; Govenuiient, 
both of which deserve special consideration — the former on account ( f its usefiilneBS in 
the economic life of the country and its debt-ridden condition and the hitter because of 
their foregoing some sources of revenue and undertaking financial responsibilities. 

(1) Tile debentures of the land mortgage bank should rank as trustee security and 
they should he accepted by the Government departments as .security for contracts, etc. 

(Noth. — I mn inclined to recommend that even the shares of the land mortgage 
bank should be classed as trustee security). 

(2) The occupancy rights should ho made assignable and transferable to the co^ 

operative credit Rocicties and the land mortgage bank, any of whom should in the 

event of foreclosure have power to sell such occupnnoy rights. 

(3) The crops and farm wealth, including live stock, should he assignable as 

security to the co-operative credit societies and the land mortgage hank at lea.st up t) 
10 per cent, of their value. T am reluctant to allow total assigument hevamso in ciipc 
the banking machinery is not able to cope with the full demand cd the cultivator for 
credit, such an enaclinciit ’svoiihl atoj) all other sources which Pvt priMcnt provnln liini with 
money and thus cripple his cultivation. 

(1) The registration authorities should issue certificate of encumbrances free of 
charge. 

(5) The mortgage deeds should be exempted from stamp duty and registration 
charges, particularly in tlic case of tenants and occupancy holdeis. The landowners and 
landlords should, however, continue to pay stamp duty and registration charges on the 
present scale. 

(6) The land mortgage bank should notify in the papers of the place in which th ‘ 

property is situated, as well as in the Government Ga/.ette, and also post such a notiio 

in the registration office, that it would advance on the mortgage of siudi and such a 
property and any one disputing the right and title of the ini ending borrower to mortgage 
tho property should notify to the bank within three months, failing wdiich tluv iiit)rtgage 
in favour of the bank sliould rank prior to all claims even if subsequently upheld 
by a competent law court* It is of course understood that tho liank would take ev('ry 
care to ascertain that the party asking for a loan has power and title to borrow, that 
the Fccurity lie is offering is free from encumbrances, or at least would be free from 
encumbrances from tho proceeds of the loan, and that no la'ivsuits in rc.spoct of tho 
title to the land and other matters connected with ths security are pending. Notificatini 
of the intention to mortgage should be considered as a final measure more or loss 1o 
safeguard against any possible (remotest) defect in the title due to defective successions 
in the past, undetectable even on careful investigation ; it should not absolve the bank 
from taking ordinary reasonable precautions or serve as a protection against palpable 
negligence. 

(7) Tlie bank should have power to take possession of the mortgaged property on 
any default in payment without going to court. In the event of any resistance by fh^^ 
mortgagor to hand over the property, the nearest competent court within whoso jurisdic- 
tion the property lies should immediately, on receiving a simple application from the’ 
bank, take steps to get the property. The court w'ill have no power to go through tho 
merits of the case. The bank should be exempt from any court-feQ in respect of such 
an application. 

(8) On a default occurring the bank should have power to manage, sell, c»r 
lease out the mortgaged property either after obtaining possession or wherever possible 
in anticipation thereof, without the intervention of the court. 

(9V The bank should b?. indemnified for any acta done bond fide of the nature* 
referred to at (7) and (8). 

Mu. B. T. Thakur. 
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(10) The accounts of the bank, both as evidence of indebtedness as well as in 
respect of the management of the mortgaged property, should be accepted as correct, and 
ceriiiied eopxes thereof bhuuld be sufdcient. 

ifii. Profits, dividend and reserve fund. — ^With the exception of special concessions 
referred to already the bank should be subject to the payment of all taxes and charges 
which au (ji dinary individual or concern usually pays. The net profits of th-e bank 
should be distributed as and m the following order : — 

( 1 ) leu per cLiit. should be taken to reborvc umil it ecjuals paid up capital. 

(jj; From the balance, 6 per cent, cumulative dividend should be first paid on 
‘A” shares and tiiereafter 6 per cent, uon-cuiii illative dividend on “B’’ Bhareij. But 
no dividend should be declared under any of the following cases ;■ — 

(<i) When any ainoiuit is due to the Government on account of payments made 
by thoin, or sums advanced by them to the bank, to meet obligations under their guar- 
antee to the dubeiilurc-holders. 

(h) When the value of properties purchased by the bank from borrowers on de- 
fault and still remaining on its liands equals or exceeds the amount of paid-up capital 
and reserve. 

It*; Ulit‘u the unioiiiit (.f loans in respect of which default has occurred and the 
bank is obliged to take over properties for management exceeds 50 per cent, of its paid- 
up cajntal and reserve. 

(d) WIkmi the total of lock-ups of the nature of (b) and (c) equals or exceeds the 
amount of its pnid-up capital and leserve. 

(Ill) Tim balance should be divided in equal pints, one part to go bo tha Lrovem- 
nienl and the other to the shareliolders. The Government is ujicUt taking real rcaponsi- 
hiliticH and oblig.itiont* and it is but fair that they must participate m surplus profits. 

(iv) The amount pa\ablc to the sliaicholdcrs under (lii) Rbonld bo so distributed 
that the extra uinouiit payable on “A” shares should be double of that payable on ‘‘B” 
shares, 'rius is suggested not only with a view to offer attractive and additional induce- 
ment to the original shaielnddcrs, whose subscription towards capital will be voluntary 
whereas those of the boi rowers will bo compulsory, but also from the financial point of 
view. Ihcause the anioiiiit of "A” shares comes all at once and remains longer in 
operation and the amount of “B” shares comes gradually and slowly, sometimes after 
substantial re8er\es Jiave been built up, the incidence of A shares in earning profits 
is much more than that of “B” and as such “A” shares should be entitled io some pxe- 
foreiice in the distribution of surplus profits. 

22. Land Credit Board.— All the provincial land banks should be co-ordinated under 
a board to he called the Land Credit Board. It should exercise controlling and examining 
powers with regard to the affairs of the banks. It would add to the confidence of the 
banks' creditors if the board looks into the valuation of niortga-ed jiropertics off and 
on and satisfies itself that adequate security is being taken and offered to debenture- 
holdors, etc. It may issue instructions from time to time to the banks for their guidance 
and in general by its influence, both direct and indirect, bring about the unification of 
policy, practice and procedure of all the land banks. 

The rates at which the land mortgage banks make loans, borrow monies or issue 
debentures should be subject to the confirmation of the board. The preliminary charges 
which banks make when investigating applications, making valuation and taking mort- 
gages should b(! subject to the approval of the board. The board should assist the 
bank in the flotation of debentures and whenever possible may a.rrange the issue of deben- 
tures with a vie^v to getting the most favourable rates. Also it may from time to time 
arrange for loans both in India and abroad, whenever necessary and suitable, in favour of 

-the banks to add to their resources. . . 

The expenses of the board should be borne by the land banks, provincial govern- 
ments and the Government of India on some equitable basis. 

The board should consist of sis members and a secretary. The secretary should 
be appointed by the board subject to the approval of the Governor General -in-Council and 
must be an experienced banker and financier. 

The form of office of the members should be three years, but to keep up the 
continuity of work and policy, two members should retire every year by rotation. The 
board should hold its meetings as and when it is necessary but at least once in three 
months. The board should elect its own chairman. 

Mn. B. T. TsAnm. 
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The board should be constituted as under : — 

(а) A nominee of the Governoi General-in-Council. 

(б) A nominee of the Central Legislature, the present Council of State, or a 

body corresponding thereto, having due voice in such nomination. 

(c) A nominee of the provincial governments, each government having one 

vote. 

(d) A nominee of the provincial land mortgage banks, each having one vote. 

(e) A nominee of the joint-stock banks, exchange banks. Imperial Bank and 

provincial co-operative banks, each bank having one vote. The joint- 
stock banks having paid-up capital and reserve of less than lls. 25 lakhs 
should have no vote in such election. Further, such a nominee should he 
subject to the approval of the bank of issue, when it comes into existence. 

(/) A secretary or member of the Government of India who has experience of 
land, agricultural and financial problems should be ex-officio member. 

23. Re-examination of Charter, liquidation, etc. — If at the expiry of thirty years 
the initial period of charter, referred to in the beginning, it appears on re-examination 
that sufficiently large capital has been accumulated in the shape of “B” shares, that 
the holders of such shares have gathered adequate knowledge and experience of the 
working^ of the land mortgage bank, and that it is advisable either on account of 
over-capitalisation or any other cause to repay the capital in respect of “A” shares, it 
might be done so, but such shareholders should receive at least half the amount of the 
then existing reserve, in addition to the par value of their shares. 

In case of liquidation of the bank for any cause, “A” shares will have 
preference over the “B” shares. If after the repayment of capital to “A” and “B” 
shareholders any surplus is disclosed the same should be divided in four parts, two to go 
to holders of “A” shares and one each to the Government and holders of “B” shares. 

24. Short account of special privileges and subsidy enjoyed by land hanks in other 
countries. — It may not be out of place to briefly refer to the sf)ccial facilities enjoyed 
by the land banks in other countries, both in law and at the hands of their Govern- 
ments. 

England.— The Agricultural Credits Act of 1928, amongst other things, provides 
for the following : — 

(1) That the Government shall advance to the proposed land mortgage bank, for 
the purpose of establishing a guarantee fund, not exceeding in the aggregate jC760,000 
and not at any time exceeding in the aggregate the amount at that tinie of the paid-up 
share capital, such advances — 

(a) to be payable in instalments, so, hoveever, that the aggregate amount paid 
shall not exceed : — 


^ £ 

On incorporation . . . . . . . . 260,000 

By April 30, 1929 . . . . . . . . 600,000 

By April 30, 1930 .. .. .. .. 750,000 

(b) to be free from interest for a period of sixty years and thereafter to carry 
interest at such rate, not exceeding the average yield of such Government funded stocks, 
as the Treasury from time to time may determine; 

(c) in the case of winding up, to rank after other liabilities of the company to 
creditors, and that if after the discharge of such other liabilities, the balance of assets 
available is insufficient to pay the sums due to the Government and the shareholders in 
full, the assets so available shall be divided pro rata. 

(2) The Government shall make payments of jQlO.OOO per annum for ten years as 
contribution towards the cost of administration of the bank. 

(3) The Government may agree to procure the underwriting of debentures to such 
amount as may be necessary to raise a sum not exceeding ;£6,000,000. 

(4) The Government may subscribe to debentures to an amount not exceeding 
in the aggregate jEI , 250,000, and any such subscription will be deemed a local loan. 

(6) Bebentures issued by the bank shall be included amongst the securities in 
which a trustee may invest funds. 

Mr. B. T. Thakur. 
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Ceylon. — The recommend at lous of the committee constituted in November, 1927 
to frame a scheme for the establishment of a state mortgage bank for Ceylon, amongst 
others, contain the following : — 

(1) The (iovernment to guarantee the principal and interest of debentjares, the 
limit for ruining working capital through debentures being fixed at Ks. 26,000,000. 

(‘2j The Government to take all debentures to the total extent of Rs. 3,000,000. 

(3) The bank to have full power to recover its overdue loans and interest by 
selling ( If the ‘Security with(,ut recourse to court. 

United State, s of America. — The Federal Farm Loan Act was passed in iOlG to 
facilitate long term credit. Amendments to this were passed later with a view to improv- 
ing the land credit system. The following are some of the special features, showing .efforts 
and responsibilities of the Government in this matter, etc. : — 

(i) The whole coiintjy was originally divided in 12 districts and theie was to be 
a Federul Land Bank in each district. Each bank was required to have a minimum 
subscribed capital of !?7.0(),000 before commencing business. If within 30 days after the 
opening of the subscription list any part of the minimum capital remained unsubscribed, 
the Government \\as to subscribe the balance. On account of restriction on voting 
power, non-rumulative ami restricted nature of dividends etc., the public did not take 
much interest in the shares of the land banks and Government had to subscribe nearly 
1)0 per cent, of the offered capital the total of their original contribution amounting to 
.$8,801,270. The Govornmont \^as not to receive any dividend on such stock held by 
them. 

(ii) The borrowers and their assijciat ions were required t(^ eontribiite 5 per cent, 
of loans to them liy way of capital and after the total of sncli additional capital had 
am(»imted to $7.60,000, 2.6 ])cr cent of futnn' subscript urns frv'in liorroAvers were to be 
applied to tile retirement of original shares, until they witc all n tired at par. Under 
this provision over 7 million ( f Government capital have been repaid between 1017 and 
1924. 

(iii) In ('nil'” to provide a widiT markc^^ for the bonds (lU-y ai’(' ma'’e lawful invesi- 
rnents for the folIovAing piirpt sees : — 

(a) For all lidiiciary or trust funds; they may also be accefiled as securities for all 
public d('fK)sits ; 

(b) All jiKMiilx'r lianks of the F(’d(Tal Reserve systc'm may buy and scdl tliem ; 

(c) Any fedi'ral reserve bank may buy and s('ll them under ceitain conditions. 

T!''' b' luls arc' (h'l'iiu'd and bel i to be instrumentalities of tlie Government of the 
United States and as such they and the inconu' from them are exempt from Federal, 
State, municipal and local taxation. 

By an Act of 1918 tlio Government was authorised to [lurchase bonds of the Federal 
land banks and the total of such investment in 1921 amounted to nearly $200 million, 
out of some 400 million dollars of bonds llien outstanding. But as tlie movement 
gained s{ length and popularity, the necessity for Government to pnrch.ase land mortgage 
bonds liccanie less and less and on the .3]sf Dc'ccmbi'r, 192t, tn'asurv holdings amounted 
to ('.idv about $100 million out of $900 million of lionds outstanding on tlie same day. 
Tlic Gcni'rninent holding further decreased to .$86 million hy 30th June, 192.6. I under- 
stand afler 1921 the Government has not found it necessary to purclia-^c any bonds. 

Oaci’ and ubove the United States Treasury’s undertaking to take up debentures 
it v.as also empowered to deposit wath hk'deral land banks for temporary use, on the 
recommendation (ff the h'ederal Farm Loan Board, a sum not exceeding the difference 
Ixffw.en llu' total paid-np capital of all the T2 banks and 50 million dollars. 

(iv) The Federal land banks do not issue tlieir own individual bonds, but obtain 
bonds from tlie Federal Farm Loan Board who issue- them against assignment of mort- 
gages. 

All the district land banks are responsible for tlie bonds issued by the board. 
Tn case of shortfall in the assets of any bank to meet its liabilities on the debenturea 
issued on its behalf, all other banks will bear the loss in proportion to the amount of 
their respective delienturos outstanding in the market. 

Tliere is n Federal Farm Loan Board which posses^^cs guiding, superintending, con- 
trolling and examining power over all the Federal land banks. 

Francc.—Thc Credit Foncier De France which was established in 1852 received a 
8ubsi(iy of 10 million gold francs from the Government by way of free gift. The State- 
exeicisfs wide powers over the affairs of the bank, though in practice there are hardly 
Mu. U. T Thakuh. 
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Any occasions on which such power is exercised. Bonds are considered as trustee 
security. 

Germany, — ^There is special Act of the legislature which governs incorporation and 
affairs of the land mortgage banks. It provides for Government supervision in the matter 
of valuation of properties, Government inspection of accounts, etc., so as to give adequate 
security to the debenture-holders and thus inspire public confidence. The central and 
mortgage banks issue bonds on behalf of their member banks, the responsibility of the 
member banks being joint and several for all such bonds issued by their respective central 
banks. The bonds rank as trustee security. 

The amount of bonds of the land mortgage banks in the hands of the public in 
1908 was estimated at 9,000 million gold marks ($2-,200 million or over Bs. 660 crores). 
The provision of systematic long term credit also helped to increase general acceptability 
of real estate security and the total credit extended by banks, insurance companies, 
public, etc., based on mortgages and other real estate, was estimated on the samo date 
at 40,000 million gold marks. 

The following are some of the cases which show liow financial aid was given by 
the Government in the initial stages : — 

(a) Preussische Geiitral-Boden Credit Actien-Gesselsohafl. When tlie bank was 

originally established in 1870 the State and some banks activelv connected 
with the State had an interest in the bank’s capital which was later repaid 
or sold in the market when tlie bank attained full development. 

(b) Kur-und Neumarkisches Bitterschaftliches Krcdit Institute, elc. This was 

founded by Frederick the Great who made a gift of 20,000 Thaler (old 
currency of Germany 1 Th.=3 Marks), which formed the initial capital. 
All the profits of the bank were to remain in the bank and be added to this 
capital. In 1908 the original slender State contributions became 7 million 
gold marks of capital. If at any time the authorities of the bank found 
that there were more than normal profits, the surplus was distributed to the 
l)orrowors and credited to their respectiv(‘ loan accounts, in proportion to 
their respective debts. 

26. Foreclosure.— li was revealed in evidence taken by the United States National 
Monetary Commission in 1908 that the German land banks very rarely find it necessary 
to foreclose. One bank said : “Wo have foreclosed only once during the last ten years 
on country properties and the average in the case of city properties is about 1 to 
146 mortgages. We do not have to buy the property as a rule but simply have to take 
the steps and somebody buys it up.” 
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Memorandum on internal remittance and negotiable instrument. 

A remittance operation is of a two-lold nature — there is a party that receives 
money and anotlior winch pays out money. Although the public can Ireeiy buy remit- 
tance from banks against cash payments they cannot, m tJie very nature of things, sell 
remittance, which depends upon tiieir credit pcjsitiun and linancial respectability. In 
such a case they arrange with their hankers to hist collect moneys on their behalf and 
then pay to them. 

Transmission of money can be by telegraph known as T. T. (Telegraphic Transfer), 
by mail, i.e., iiundi, diaft, money order and the like, and actual transport of notes and 
com. The period- which must elapse between the moment when one purchases a transfer 
against cash payment and the moment wJieii the seller’s agent pays 
to the order of the purchaser at destination will depend upon the distance between the 
two places and be greater lu case of mail transfers than in the case of telegraphic trans- 
fers.' During this period of transit one of the two paities to the transaction is “out of 
money” which, so far as he is concerned, ceases to earn interest. The seller of remittance 
on the other hand is ordinarily able to utilize this sum for earning interest. The charge 
or commission which is paid in respect of exchange oi iraiistcr ut money is thus often 
made up of two elements, (i) cost of transfer (ii) interest for the period of transit. 

My replies to Part I-J of the questionnaire are as follows : — 

Question 1(a). — The extent and nature of remittance facilities vary considerably from 
place to place and to get a fair idea of the conditions prevailing in the province the 
question must be sub-divided, each sub-division dealing with places where monetary 
and market coiidiiioris are more or less identical. The following are the main sub- 
divisions and particulars concerning each : — 

(i) Btg cities * — Under this will come places like Cawnpore, Benares and Agra where 
market conditions are well developed. The following are the agencies which can be 
utilized for the purpose of remittance : — 

(1) Imperial Bank of India. 

(2) Other banks, including joint-stock and exchange banks. 

(3) Indigenous bankers. 

(4) Merchants. 

(6) Treasuries and sub -treasuries. 

(6) Post Office. ^ 1 . • 

The Imperial and other banks will transfer any amount from the place of their 
bl anch to any other place where they have branches or agency arrangements. With them 
it will be a question of price. If the request for transference of funds exceeds the amount 
which they can do on the basis of their business iiosition the hanks will ask for a higher 
cliarge so as not to suffer loss when getting cover m the market or from the Imperial 

The charges of the Imperial Bank are generally fixed at \ per cent, on sums below 
Bs. 1,000, I per cent, on sums above Bs. 3,000 but under Bs. 10,000, and l/16th per cent, 
on sums above Ks. 10,000. There are, however, iiistanees where they reduce these charges. 
In the case of banks, wlien they want to transfer funds from one branch to another 
branch, through the Impeiial Bank, they have to pay half of the above rates. If the 
transfer is to a place where the bank requiring remittance has no branch, say, to a corres- 
pondent or agent, the Imperial Bank charges full rates. The Imperial Bank is able to 
prescribe these uniform charges, because of the exclusive benefit it derives from currency 
chests The rates of other banks vary according to their cash and business position. On 
an average they would be slightly less than those of the Imperial Bank. W^n they 
want funds and are not able to sell to the market they sell to the Impeiial Bank at 
discount. They, however, rarely sell at discount to the public. 

Indigenous bankers and merchants who have to bring surplus funds from another 
place or by way of a banking exchange operation, also sell their drafts and telegraphic 
transfers to people who may want to remit money. The rates for such a remittance are 
generally loss than those of banks. If the market or public is not able to meet such 
demands of bankers and merchants they have to sell their hills to banks, which costs 


them more. . . . i u-n 

Transfers through treasuries by means of remittance treasury receipts, supply bills 

and telegraphic transfers are not freely available to the public and must require previous 
sanction of the currency department. Bates for such transfers are the same as prescribed 
bv the Imperial Bank for the public, including hanks. ■ ^ , 

Money can be remitted through post offices, either by money orders or registered 
insured parcels. Value-payable parcels also involve a remittance operation. The money 
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orders are costly and very rarely availed o£ by the mercantile community or for large 
emus. They meet the needs of small people and very small amounts. Insured par- 
cels containing half and full notes are often employed, particularly when bank cbargea 
are higher than the cost of such insured postal transmission. The method of transmitting 
by half notes is frequently employed by banks and such parcels need not be insured for 
full value. 

(ti) Ntm-eommereial places where there are branches of the Imperial and other 
bankt . — 

Agencies (1), (2), (6) and (6) referred to in the preceding section ore also available 
in these places. The chargei of banks are, however, somewhat higher on account of 
lack of competition of commercial houses and indigenous bankers. 

(ui) Non-commercial places where there are branchbs of joint-stock hanks but not 
of the Imperial Bank , — 

Agonoios (2), (5) and (6) meet remittance requirements, but on account of absence 
of competition of the Imperial Bank, etc., rates of joint-stock banks are higher than 
in the cases (i) and (ii). * 

(iv) Mandis with banks. — Under this class come places liko Chandaiisi, Halhras, 
Hapur, ate. Here the conditions arc the same as described at (i), though on a smaller 
scale. Further, the transactions are generally one-sided, viz., merchants want cash and 
sell remittances to hunks. The demand for such operations is seasonal when crops have to 
be moved. If there is no branch of the Imperial Bank, joint-stock banks make a higher 
charge. Also indigenous bankers and merchants at such places generally rely upon banks 
to meet their requirements. The big exporting houses as well as bankers of big cities 
open their seasonal oihcca. They either make arrangements with banks or bring funds 
from neighbouring district towns, if the latter arrangement is cheaper. 

(v) Mandis without hanks, — Under this group will come places like Budann, Banda, 
Lakhimpur-Kheri, etc. Agencies (3) and (4) meet all the requirements of the market, 
though sometimes recourse is made to (5), t.e., treasuries and sub-treasuries. In season, 
agents of buying houses carry cash to pay for their purchases, or merchants and bankers 
go to banks in the neighbouring places. The cost of transmission of money is much 
higher than in the cases (i) to (iv). 

(vi) Other places, — ^These places generally depend upon the village banker or post 
office or go to neighbouring places. Highest rates are charged at such places. 

(vii) Villages without post offices, — ^No organization is available here which can 
handle remittances excepting possibly a small moneylender, who may have accounts 
with bankers in other places; and those who want any facility for senmng money must 
go to the nearest post office. Bemittance requirements at such places are, however, 
negligible. Often buyers oi produce take cash with them and pay to the farmers. The cost 
of carrying money is more than amply repaid by cheaper prices of grain. 

(b) The defects of the present system are — 

(1) The cost of transfer, both with and without the incidence of interest is high. 

This is particularly so in places where there are no banks. 

(2) Money order charges are very high. 

(3) By giving a monopoly of treasury chest transfers to the Imperial Bjink it is 

put in a position of vantage over the other banks, which it utilizes as h 
general instrument of competition, 

(4) A large number of places are without remittance facillticR. 

(5) Supply bills are not freely available. 

(6) There is a good deal of actual currency and coin movements. It is excus- 

able when such movements ore seasonal in Iheir nature or for places 
where opportunities for remittances are limited or non-existent. Bnt 
besides these cases there are several instances where transport of currency 
can be avoided, e.g., by banks, commercial houses and railways. 

I suggest the following measures for. improving the above defects : — 

(1) Conditions should bo re-arranged’ as to considerably reduce the necessity for 
the actual movement of currency and coin. There should be the^ maximum of economy 
in the handling of cash. The result of such an attainment is obvious, viz., expansion of 
•cheaper credit. To obtain tbe above end we must have— 

(а) Propaganda for greater use of instruments of credit, payment and collection. 
Banks, Government and the public should all partidpato in this. 

(б) IjesB illiteracy so that Aere should be more people to take recourse to modern 

methods of remittance. ^ . ... 

(e) More banks. This is being investigated by the committee. Assuming that 
vigorous efforts will be made to increase#bank offices, it would nonetheless take some time 
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before the system is fully expanded. Until this is achieved} banks should open seasonal 
offices. Also co-operative ba^s should be encouraged to handle remittance operations^ 
particularly at places where there ate no commercial banks. 

(1) Clearance of instruments referred to at (a), without cost, or what is known as 
Par Clearance.*’ Under this we shall have local} provincial and all-India clearing 

facilities in favour of bankS} and it will be possible for any bank to transfer funds from 
one place to another without cost, e.g.} if a bank “A'* at Moradabad has a cheque or 
a bill payable, say at Surat, it should be possible for the bank to collect it, through 
the chain of clearing hoiisoH, without paying any commission. The bank will send it to 
the institution working as the iirovinciai clearing house (it may be a branch of the propos^ 
reserve bank, Imperial Bank or any other bank), which will in turn clear it through 
the central clearing iiouse where all the inter-provincial items will be cleared. 

In order that the institution working as a clearing house does not suffer any loss 
of interest, it would be necessary that the Par Collection should be availabc after the 
date on which moneys are expected to be received at destination : this will remove the 
incidence of interest. The institutions need not necessarily await advice of payment, 
as the inoinbcrs of tlie clearing houses would bo quite good to repay if the bills arc 
not collected. A systiun <»f value dates, depending upon the period of transit from one 
place to another, can bo fixed and credit should be givon to the member bank in the 
books of its clearing house, on such dates. Expenses of working the clearing houses 
should be borne by the members but if any extra remuneration should be necessary, 
it would he sunicieiit if the value dates are so arranged as to ombrace cither twice the timt 
of transit, or the time of transit plus two extra days, whichever is less. In the former 
case advice of payment will have been received, but in the latter such would not be 
the case. The case of telegraphic transfers, wliere the period of transit is negligible, is 
being dealt with separately. 

To facilitate accounting, credits for such collections may be given on the day on 

which items of collections are handed in, but they would not be available for drawing 

unless thoir respective value dales have been reached. If any bank wants immediate ('redit, 
it should bo possible for it to get it on paying an amount which would compensate the 
institution working as tiio clearing house for loss of interest during the interval. 

(2) The advantage at present enjoyed by the Imperial Bank of India in the matter 

of I’urrency chests and transfers should be withdrawn. Until the reserve bank, which 
will take ovor currency functions, is established, the facility of transferring through 

currency chests should be available to the clearing houses only. If the Imperial 

Bank performs the clearing house functions it should have recourse to the currency chests 
for the- benefit of all the members of the clearing house alike and only to the same extent. 

(3) Tho banks wdiicli are members of the clearing system should be able to arrange 
telegraphic transfers from one place to another through the clearing houses or the currency 
chests at the following rates ; — 

(o) Sums uj) to fis, 10,000 at one-fourth of a rupee for every lls. 1,000 or part 
thereof, with a minimum of Be. 1 plus actual telegrani charges- 

(6) Sums over Bs. 10,000 but less than Rs. 1,00,000 at one-eighth of a rupee for 
every Rs. 1,000 or part thereof, with a minimum commission of Rs. 2-8-0 and maximum 
commissiun of Rs. 10 plus actual telegram charges. 

(c) Sums over Rs. 1,00,000 at one- tenth of a rupee per Rs. 1,000 or part thereof 
plus actual telegram charges. 

If the remitting bank requires a draft instead of a telegraphic transfer it would pay 
the same rate of commission but not the telegram charges. 

Amounts received by way of commission in respect of the above transfers should 
be utilized for the benefit of the clearing house system and if there is any surplus the 
same should go to the State. "When a bank of issue is established, as the currency 
authority it would be its responsibility to provide clearing facilities without any charge, 
as well ns its prerogative to take the whole of this commission, a portion of which would 
percolate to the State on account of its participation in the profits of the bank. 

(4) In return for the special charges referred to at (3), hanks should undertake 
to provide remittance facilities to their clients at rates which should not be more 
than double those which are chargeable to them. 

(5) Transfers by supply bills should be freely available, particularly at places 
where there are no banks, or where there is a great seasonal demand. It will generally 
be found that treasuries at such places, on account of large revenue collections, have 
large funds, and they will be mxich relieved from the movement of currency if their 
funds can be utilized locally. Bates for such transfers should Oe reduced so^ as to con- 
fonn to the same scale as in (8) for banks and twice such rates for the public. 
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If under the new order of things, Government treasuries as depoaitoriea of Gov- 
ornuient and public balances cease to exist and monies which at present remain with 
them are assimilated in the country’s banking system, the deficiency proposed to be 
supplied by fhe supply bills will no longer remain. The banks which take over the cash 
and currency functions of the treasuries will meet the demand. But onp of the conditions 
on which sucli treasury functions are handed over lo the banks should be the fixation of a 
maximum scale of fees for transfers as described at (8). 

(6) Money order charges should be reduced to a quarter per cent., with a minimum 

^ annas. Looking to the fact that people can and do remit full notes by insured post, 
which costs them one-eighth per cent, for insurance plus registration charges, the 
adoption of the lower scale for money orders now suggested is not only equitable but it 
will also avoid movement of funds and lead to currency economy. The incidence of such 
a reductaon on postal revenue wiU not be much and be more than counterbalanced by 
in^eased business. The reduction in money order charges will benefit the poorer classed 
wno generally avail of this medium, and also cheapen remittance charges at places which 
are without banks and at the mercy of the local banker. ^ 

(7) Railways must co-operate with the banking and currency authorities. At 
present they rail cash from stations to headquarters irrespective of any consideration of 
the local demand. They should be made to pass on their station collections without extra 
charge to treasuries, post ofiices, bankers* clearing houses and recognized banks at local 
and neighbouring places against corresponding credits at headquarters, as and when 
there is demand for money at such places. 

^ueatwn 2.— Th© negotiable instruments used in connexion wilh internal trade 


(i) Cheques . are used in making payments of local purchases. They are 

very rarely used for purchases from out-atations. The use of cheques for this purpose is 
not universal but very limited, a large number of sales being possible and takinrplace 
only on cash payiiiciit. ^ 

(ii) Hundis and demand bills . — ^When a merchant in one place sells goods to another 
merchant m another place, he draws a demand bill or a darshani hundi upon the purchaser 
for the value of goods asking him to pay tho amount to the order of the banker 
or merchant through whom he collects or negotiates the bill. These bills are Bometimes 
accompanied by raiu.iv receipts and sometimes clean, the railway rocoir)tB, in the latter 
case, being sent directly to the purchaser. Hundis are sometimes drawn on the commis- 
fiion agent to whom the goods are consigned for sale. In that case they are drawn for an 
agreed percentage of the market value of the goods (usually 75 to ^ per cent.), which 
IB in the nature of an advance by the commission agent to the drawer of the bills, the 
account being settled later when the goods are actually sold. In short, demand hundis 
and bills are drawn by one person upon another where the latter, owes liim or has agreed 
to lend him money. Sometimes they are merely utilized as accommodation bills for 
the purpose of getting temporary short-term credit from banks and the market, and there 
are instances where such “kite bills” have been in continuous operation, betwtM?n a chain 
of places. Sooner or later these operations have reiulted in a financial crash. Demand 
bills play a very large and important part both as a medium of finance and payment for 
the internal trade of the country. 

Under this head should also be included demand promissory notes which function 
as evidence of loans payable on demand. 

(iii) Usance bills or muddati hundM.—These are generally drawn for the purpose of 
finance and vc^ rarely for trade purposes. If A wants money from A may draw 
a hundi promising B or order, a certain sum of money, say after three months. B may 
keep the hundi with himself or discount it with a banker. An appreciable amount 
of such bills 18 m use in big cities like Cawnpore, whore a large block of sucli bills finds 
an ultimate resting place in the portfolios of banks. In a number of cases when the 
hundi originates and is taken by B, the sole object of B is to utilize his money on 
interest, but at the same time he is careful to select such an instrument of indebtedness 
as he can mobilise whenever he may happen to be in need of funds. Rhroffs who 
specialize in lending short-term credit to traders rarely accept anything other than hundis. 
because they can discount the hundis with banks and thus increase the turnover of 

^ business and their business profit. However, there are many instances where a 
hundi in reality does not represent any advance by the payee to the drawer but* is simply a 
convenient document dravm and endorsed by two parties with the object of getting money 
from a bank, which they divide between themselves. Such hundis also come under 
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tbe category of *'kite bills," and instances are not wanting in which the holders of 
such bills have suffered loss. 

The amount *of financial usance bills in use in the province is comparatively ifiuch 
smaller than that of other documents of debt. 

In foreign countries a very large number of trade bills and trade acceptances are 
floating in the market. ^ Under this system the purchaser promises to pay to the seller 
a few months after the date of the bill, which is fixed in advance and is generally 
two, three or four months. Such bills, being backed by actual trade transactions, are 
more reliable than mere accommodation bills. In our province the number of such trade 
bills is neglij^ible. Sales are made on credit, but credit is in the shape of account 
current, and as such is not a form which can be easily mobilized or marketed. 

Question 3. — ^This is answered in my reply to question no. 1. 

Question 4. — ^The stamp duty on bills and hundis should be abolished. As explained! 
under question no. 2, credit sales take the form of an overdrawn account for which 
there is no stamp duty. The period of payment for credit sales is usually fixed in advance 
but the buyer does not give a bill because it requires a stamp. Similarly, a large number 
of loans on the basis of demand promissory notes are in reality fixed-term loans, but 
because fixed-term hundis require an ad valorem stamp, only demand promissory notes are 
executed. Traiisaclions of the above nature, which are very miiny in number, can 
be all made negotiable and a basis of bank credit, and through that medium a basis for 
a portion of the national currency. The bill system also enables merchants to correctly 
foresee their future incoming and outgoing money and thus helps them to be prepared for 
and bo punctual in their financial obligations. Bill stamps may provide some revenue for 
the Government, but they lead to the deterioration of commercial practices and offer 
premium on intentional misstatement of actual financial and credit dealings. 

Tlie experience of other countries shows that with the abolition of stamp duty 
on bills, the bill habit has rapidly developed. 

Question 5. — Under the present state of affairs any agency which can help in 
economizing the movement of funds will render a distinct service in the economic develop- 
ment of the country and should be taken advantage of. The post office has been carrying 
on remittance and collection operations for a very long time and, as such, has sufficient 
experience. On account of its very large number of branches, throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, and being hacked by Government’s name, it is most fitted to 
immediately undertake — and without much extra cost — extension of its functions as a 
remittance agency. At places which are fully provided with such facilities, people will 
find it- more convenient to deal with banks : but the postal agency will fill a real gap in 
the interior where there are no banks. As such there will be no undue competi- 
tion between the post office and private banks and bankers. As a further safeguard, 
the scale of charges for postal services may he somewhat higher than what have been 
siiggcsted in the case of banks and their clients. 

It may ho argued that the extension of postal functions in the direction of ex- 
-change activity may at limes involve some post offices in payment obligations much more 
than fhoir normal cash position would allow. A solution for such a contingency has 
been suggested in my reply to question no. 1(b). 

(i) Money orders. — ^This has been dealt with under question no. 1. 

(ii) BWs for collection, — ^The post office should undertake to handle these items. It 
is nothing but an extension of its present system of collecting value of railway receipts 
and parcels under tbcj V. V. P. method. The only change will be "that whereas under the 
present method tlio railway receipf goes in a closed envelope and the post office has no 
actual knowledge of the contents, in the case of collection of bills and cheques, they will 
be handed open to the post office and at destination the drawee will have an opportunity to 
look at it, to verify the signature of the drawer, etc., before making payment. The 
charges for such service.^ should be : (a) same amount of stamp as for a registered 
article plus (d) money order charges, (a) should be. affixed in advance and (b) should 
bo deducted from the amount of collection. 

(iii) Travellers* letters of credit. — This will be greatly appreciated by travellers, 
particularly pilgrims. People from all parts of India visit sacred places and under present 
conditions only a very small fraction of them, if any, can avail themselves of banking 
facilities at such times. They have consequently to carry large amounts of cash with- 
them. Thie danger of fraud can be avoided by affixing the photograph of the benefit 
ciary and his signature, wherever he can sign, on the letter of credit. When receiving 
money at post offices he will sign receipts or affix his thumb-impression and the amount 
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80 paid will be deducted from the amount available, the letter being finally collected for 
cancellation when the last amount is paid. It will of course always be understood that 
the cost of the letter of credit is paid by the purchaser in advance at the issuing post 
office. The charges for this should be : (o) same amount as in the case of money orders 
plus (6) a 'fixed commission of Ee. 1. 

Question 6. — (b) The following changes should be made in the law with regard to 
negotiability and negotiable instruments : — 

(i) It should be possible to cross bills and hundis, and in that case they should 
have the same benefit and safeguard as crossed cheques. The practice of shahjog in 
respect of hundis should be legalized. 

(ii) Hailway receipts should be included in the list of negotiable instruments. In 
practice, the ownership of goods represented by them passes from hand to hand by mere 
endorsement, but in point of law the negotiability is said to be not perfect. Any defects 
and doubts on this point should be removed. 

(iii) Beejaks in respect of grain storage, which are current in mandis should be 
regarded as negotiable in law. 

(iv) 'Warehouse warrants and delivery orders should be considered as negotiable 
instruments. 

(c) The following practices are observable in the province as a whole, in the matter 
of muddati hundis : — 

(i) When the original payee of a hundi is a merchant, he generally keeps the hundi 
with himself until maturity. In rare cases he offers it for discount to a banker or bank. 

(ii) When a hundi is taken for the purpose of getting finance, it is discounted with 
a bank or a banker. 

(iii) When the payee is a banker he generally discounts it with a bank and 
utilizes the proceeds for getting more hundis and thus increases his turnover. 

(iv) It sometimes happens that holders of hundis in (ii) and (iii), instead of dis- 
counting them with banks, sell or discount them in the market, with their own endorse- 
ment. The purchasers regard them as “Mercantile Treasury Bills’* or short-term invest- 
ments. Bates at which hundis are sold in the market depend upon seasons and the 
financial position of the endorsing firm. It is very rarely that such a purchaser again 
sells the hundi, though from point of law there is no obstacle to such a sale. If he may 
happen to want money before it is due he generally takes it back to the firm from 
which he bought it and re-discoimts it. 

The above practice of selling hundis in the market is current in Cawnpore. 

(d) When the original holder or payee of a hundi is a banking firm which has a 
number of branches, it often does happen that the hundi is sent for sale or discount 
to a place where it can get the best price. Just before it is duo for payment it is 
redeemed by the endorsing firm and sent to the original branch, where it originated, for 
being paid by the drawer. It sometimes happens that even merchants and bankers who 
have no branches, are able to take advantage of cheap discounting facilities at important 
centres, through agents or correspondents, whom slight commission is paid for negotiating 
their bills. It frequently happens that a banker sends out his representatives to mandis 
and other places to advance money on hundis and these hundis are discounted by him 
in his market or to his banker. He takes up such hundis himself just before maturity 
and returns them with his agent for being collected from the drawers. 

Question 7. — (o) As far ’ as my information goes there are no instruments of 
ownership in this province which are considered sufficient in themselves for the purpose of 
an advance, with the exception of railway receipts. But in the last case the advance is 
only for a very short term, limited to thp period of transit. Advances are made on 
beechaks, but for every beechak there is a complete kotha or khatti, which automatically 
passes on to the purchaser who henceforward must himself look after its safety. 
Beechak is more or less an evidence of the quantity and quality of goods stored, and 
not exactly an instrument of ownership. 

In some places in India delivery orders of firms and factories and warehouse 
warrants are accepted by banks as security for advances ; but whether a bank would 
accept a ' particular delivery order or warrant would depend upon the respectability 
of the office which issues it. Instances are not wanting in which issuing houses have 
not been able to deliver the goods represented by their orders. This practice is, how- 
ever, not prevalent in this province. ^ ^ j 

(b) Mobilization of goods as acceptable security for bank credit cannot be achieved 
unless suitable warehouses are established. "Warrants of^ such warehouses should be 
made negotiable by endorsement. A separate note is submitted on warehonsing arrange- 
ments for the province. 
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Memorandum on marketing and warehousing. 

There are several abuses in the marketing of agricultural produce which tend to 
decrease the return to the cultivator. They have been pointedly brought to the notice 
of the Committee by more than one witness. The subject, however, does not fall wholly 
within our province, and we are mainly concerned with the financial side of it. We can 
refer to abuses like differing weight systems and sundry charges levied in mandis which 
should be standardized and regulated. A general recommendation may be made to intro- 
duce “open market facilities” ou the lines of tlie “Berar Cotton and Grain Market Law,” 
The enabling and volunlary charaettir of the Act sliould be emphasized. 

2. Coining to the financial side of marketing the present stages are — (1) The 
producer sells to the village bania or to any buyrr from the nearest mandi \vho comes to 
his village; (2) the next buyer is the arhatui ; (/I) tlie arhniia sells to tht' retailer to be 
passed on for local consumption; to other members of his proft'ssion ; to the mills for 
manufacturing purposes; to the exporter for external trade; and rails to other places and 
port towms where there is a demand for such commodities, cither by way of a direct isale 
or to be sold on his nccount on a cominission basis. Tt often ballpens that the arhatia 
makes piireliases on account of his customers, for which he charges a small commission, and 
later sends tlicin the goods or re-.sells in the local market, as he may be instructed. At 
the first stage the sale-proceeds go to the village bania to reduce the cultivator’s indebted- 
ness, to pay for the [lurchase of articles like cloth, etc., and to meet rent ard revenue 
obligations. Tiie preliminary buyer uses his own money for inccimg such purchases 
or gets it from the arhatia, who in turn relies upon his customers, sarrafs and banks for 
the supply of funds. In the first two stages no instruments of credit are used. In the 
third stage the arhatia may borrow on hundis, pronotes or by hypothecation of goods to 
banks. When he has to draw money from outstations in respect of goods sold or railed, he 
writes a demand hundi which he negotiates with banks or in the market. It is paid 
at destination by the drawee. Money received in the niandi on account of sale of produce 
finds its way into the Government treasuries for revenue purposes ; to the railway booking 

and goods offices for meeting transport cliarges ; back to the centres of trade to pay 

for goods imported locally or in retirement of loans ; and the balance, If any, represents 
increase in the local capital by way of gain. I have suggested in my note on “Internal 
Remittances” how the circulation of money can be economized. 

The cultivator has no holding power. As Boon as his crops are harvested he 
begins to sell them, for he is in urgent need of money to repay his debt or meet pressing 
expenses. Prices, moreover, are lowest at the beginning of the season. Naturally, therefore, 
he does not get an adeipiate price. Of course, there is no .guarantee that by waiting he 
will get more : and there arc instances in which prices have fallen rather than risen with 
the progress of the season, because prices are not governed merely by local factors. But if 
the sales arc not all made at one time hut distributed so as to keep levil with the demand 
and consumption the cultivator should get a better return. This he can only do if he has 
got storage and financial facilities. He should be able to get money as soon as his crops 
are ready. The co-operative societies may advance him for production — they, are only 
able to meet the re(piiremcnts of a small proportion of the ngricnlturists in this behalf — 
hnt they do not do so for marketing purposes. Possibly their financial resources do not 

permit them to extend their operations. It should, however, be not difficult to enter into 

a working arrangement with commercial banks whereby the pressure for marketing 
finance can be transferred to them. Storages will have to be established where the grain 
should be collected from the producer and graded according to quality : and these stora<xe8 
should be hypothecated to banks who will grant advances on their security. Banks already 
transact this type of business, their dealings with arhatia fi being on similar principles — 
in fact, they will welcome it because of its self-liquidating nature. A small margin 
to cover any fall in price will be required, but even then the producer should be able to 

get a sufficient amount to meet his pressing engagements ; or the co-operative 

society can supply fliis margin, wholly or partly, as an advance to the 

farmer just like other advances. It is not necessary that commercial banka should have 

their own branches to fake charge of storages as they do in the case of arhntins. Co- 
operative societies can be their agents and trustees for holding such securitv. No portion 
of the produce should be released unless it is paid for. The above coalition should be 
possible under the existing arrangements without the medium of marketing societies. Each 
producer will be responsible to sell himself as and when he finds it profitable. All that the 
co-operative societies will be required to assure the banks is that thev will be able and 
can be tnisted to safeguard the security. Su^h a guarantee should be easily forthcoming. 
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4 . The Ofttablishment of marketing societies on oo*operatiye principles will possibly 
introduce better services for marketing and marketing finance. But we have to ascertain 
if sufficient men are available to handle such organizations, or whether it will not be 
more economical in working expenses to combine both these functions in the present co- 
operative credit societies. 

The rates prevalent in the neighbouring mandis and the important provincial and 
Indian markets should be published to enable the cultivator' to know the market tenden- 
cies and to determine when he should sell, and whether he is getting a fair return. 
Co-operative credit societies and/or marketing societies can combine to render these 
services. The Government should allow free transmission of telegraphic messages in 
connection or at the most levy a nominal fee, say, at one-fourth the press rate. 

In the initial stages the ntarketing functions, whether they l»e undertaken by 
separate societies or be combined with those of tlie credit societies, will naturally bf con- 
fined to limited areas and the sales will be made to merchants in the neighbouring matidia 
or the provincial towns. But as they gain experience there is no reason why they should 
not further extend their operations. Marketing organizations will necessarily diminish 
middlemen's profits and to that extent increase the farmer's income. 

6. Although it is not necessary to constnict special storages in the first stages rf 
the marketing organization and the present method ot spiring in khatig and kothas should 
be workable, as the work grows it will be found that special storing fneilities would be 
necessary. At places which nre served by railway, godowns could he built by tliem; 
goods will nave ultimately to be moved by them, and it will save hniiclliiig iiiul M’eighing 
charges which arc now paid at various stages. At other places the marketing societies 
can build them. Storage in bulk will economize space, and as such will reduce dues in 
respect thereof, h’or siu-h purposes it will be necessary to discriminale produce according 
to quality, and special men will have to be certified to do the grading work, q^ieir work 
and certification should he subject to State superviHion. 

6. I have stated above that arhatias i>ledge their goods to banks lo seeiirc finance. 
Possession of kothas or khatis in which grain is stored is transferred lo banks who put 
on them their own signboard and lock, Banka, 1 iowcm.t, oxteiul credit on this type 
of security only lo people whom they regard as respeotahle. In bulk slornge then* is great 
danger of fraud ms regards cpiantity and ({unlity, beeaiue inercbants when filling may 
put rubbish or inferior stuff at the bottom, and, owing to the irregular shapes of godowiis 
and khaitSt determination of volume, from which weight can be calculated, is not always 
accurate and thororore banks lay special emphasis on Hic financial position of the borrower 
when determining the limit of credit, and the advance is not made merely on (considera- 
tions of alleged value of security. Also the wealthier classes of merchants, those who can 
arrange finance in the market without any security, consider it derogatorv lo have the 
banks putting their signboards on the godowns, and opportunitios for bank credit for this 
kind of business are thus further restricted. It would make the position of banks more 
s^ure as well as eliminate considerations of delicacy on the part of traders if the storage 
of commodities is carried on as a distinct and separate activity, unconnected with the 
mercantile or financial aspects. Aiid if such activity is carried on by respectable agency 
and under State supervision, that would lend additional weight to- the certificates tliat 
may be issued in respect of goods stored, and consequently the banks will be more liberal in 
panting accommodation. Making these certificates negotiable will facilitate dealings in 
the goods represented by them, and this in fiim must simplify the commercial and credit 
problems associated with them. 

7. The notes on warehousing and Mr. Madan’s draft Bill* in connection therewith 
received by our committee from the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee outline a 
scheme nnalngons to what T have suggested above. In studying these notes one is 
^mck with an important safeguard provided in the German Act, which is lost sight 
of, or rather ignored, in the draft Bill, Condition (2) governing the warehousing business 
reads as ; — 

‘*A wnrehouse owner, who is issuing warehouse warrants, is not allowed to buy, 
sell or l^'nd monev on goods of a kind with the warehousing of which he 
is. concerned either for his own account or for others. He is also not allowed 
to buy and sell other goods on credit. He is also not allowed to act as a 
guarantor of business of this nature." 
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The object of this condition is obTions,^ viz,, to avoid temptation for tampering 
with or fraudulent mixing of goods entrusted to the warehouse owner’s care, and putting 
him in a position where he can exercise undue pressure, on the strength of his financial 
interest in the goods, on the depositor to sell go^s to him at b^ow market price or at a^ 
time which may not be opportune from the seller’s point of view. 

8. Warehousing can be easily conducted by the State, particularly as it is the larg* 
est carrier of goods. It should be comparatively easy to have storage and warehousing 
arrangements at each railway station. Sooner or later surplus goods have to be handled 
by railways for the purpose of transport, and it will remove unnecessary disputes about 
shortage in weight, etc., if they take over custody from the very start. It would save 
the producer and the merchant cartage, loading and unloading, and handling charges at 
the intermediate stages which at present exist until the goods reach the railhead. We 
have* only to 'consider whether State undertaking will not be more costly than private 
enterprise, on which score alone we can rule out this idea. However! if for any reason 
Government warehousing bo not feasible, we should hahre a special Warehousing Act for 
permitting private licensed warehousing with provisions for government supervision of 
such warehouRcs, certification of grading inspectors, negotiability of warehouse warrants, 
and such matters. 

I may, incidentally, mention that the institution of warehouses is desirable in 
itself and acceptable on its own merits and need not be mixed up with bills or considered 
as essential for the progress of bill business, as one is likely to get the impression on 
reading the notes. In fact, it will be extremely cumbrous to have warehouse warrants 
as security for bills because tlie dates of sale of the warrants may widely 
differ from the maturities of the bills. If the owner of goods has to draw a usance 
bill when needing credit and to support such bill by a relative warehouse warrant, the 
first difficulty will arise at the time of sale. He will be required to transfer the warrant 
to the purchaser, who may not be easily located or may be at some distance, because 
the bill of which it forms a part may not be with the party who originally financed but 
may have passed through a series of discoimts. Secondly, assuming that it does not 
involve much difficulty in tracing the warrant, it will only be parted with by the holder 
of the bill, if he is paid the amount in respect thereof, which means the borrower has to 
pay before due date and thus lose interest, li’inancing of warehouse warrants can 
only be in the form of loans or cash credits. Whatever causes may create bills, they must 
solely rest on the respectability of the parties responsible thereon for their negotiability 
or circulation. 

9. Taking the draft “Bill for the encouragement of the establishment of independent 
warehouses’** as the basis for consideration, I offer the following suggestions : — 

(i) Although the Act should he an all-India enactment and rules made thereunder 
should be uniform m their application for the whole of India, the power to 
issue licence should be vested in the Governor in Council and not in 
the Governor- General in Council, which means unnecessary centralisation, 
(it) 8oino security should he required from each warehouseman depending upon 
the storage capacity of his warehouse. Security may be tendered either 
in the form of cash, fixed deposit receipts of a recognised bank, government 
paper, bonds of land mortgage banks, or in any other shape as may be 
prescribed. 

(iti) The Act should provide not merely for the warehousing of agricultural 
products, but of other goods and merchandise also. 

(iv) T have already pointed out the danger of permitting warehouse-keepers to trade 
in commodities or to advance against them. And the opportunity for 
fraud would further increase if he is also licensed to sample or grade oi 
classify products. Tt may, however, be contended that inasmuch as the 
present arhatia combines in himself all the functions of storer, dealer and 
financier, it would inconvenience the people if their requirements are not 
satisfied at one and the same place, and they would therefore prefer to deal 
with him rather than have recourse to the new agency. This apprehension 
will prove unfounded. The financial and credit resources of the arhatia are 
none too great, nor are his charges small. The warehouse warrant is far 
better security than the present pledging of godowns and would enable 
arhatias to get much greater facilities at banks if they themselves resorted 
to licensed warehouses. Moreover, warehousemen can be permitted to be 
agents of recognised banks on whose behalf they may make advances. 

'♦MrT~ MadanT" Bill— See Annexure I to the questionnaire! 
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But they should have no interest other than of being mere agents. Also m 
such cases warehouse warrants should not be issued, but held on behalf 
of the banks which advance. Issuing of warrants showing pledge should 
not be permitted. 

iv) An exception to the above may be made in the case of mills, cotton ginning fac- 
tories and industrial concerns which may be doing manufacturing operations 
on their own account or on behalf of their clients. The instruments of 
ownership should, in this case, be called delivery orders, as is the market 
practice. No such delivery order should, however, be entitled to the special 
protection provided by the proposed Act or command the same amount of 
confidence in its negotiability unless the mill issuing it obtains a licence to 
that effect, observes conditions laid down in the licence, and submits its 
working in this connection to State supervision. 

(vi) The licensed warehouse-keeper should be permitted to do clearing and for- 
warding business. 

(vti) In case goods warelioused are liable to excise or customs, the warrants in 
respect thereof should be so marked and should further bear the inscription 
“Not negotiable” in a conspicuous place. 

(viii) The warehouse-keeper should make adequate insurance arrangements in res- 
pect of goods stored with him. Goods represented by a warrant should 
be considered as covered by insurance. Should, however, any party desire 
not to cover his goods by such insurance, his warrants should ho so marked 
in a conspicuous maimer. 

(ix) It would be necessary to make some allowance for shrinkage in weight due 
to natural causes. Statutory provision may be made to this effect or 
discretion be vested in the certified graders to determine in each case the 
loss which would result in cleaning and by evaporation. 

(a;) The warehouse owner s;hould be given a statutory lien on goods in respect of his 
charges for custody, insurance, clearing and forwarding, freight and duty 
paid, and* sundry repairs to packing, wherever such repairs should indis- 
putably be considered iioco.ssary. The amount of such charges should, 
however, be noted on the warrants, so far as they are known and ascer- 
tainable at the time of issue*. The scale of such charges, so far as they re- 
late to the services provided by the warehouse-keeper, should be fixed in the 
licence and also printed on the warrants. In the case of others, he should 
be bound to disclose whenever a holder of a warrant requests him to that 
effect. This protection should be extended to the delivery orders, which 
should further contain a note of the milling and manufacturing dues, if 
any. 

(xi) The warehouse-keeper should bo bound to note in his books transfers of ware- 
house warrants, or any lien in respect thereof, whenever a holder may so 
desire. If necessary, a small fee for such noting may be allowed. 

br/f) Each warehouse-keeper should submit periodical returns to Government or aa 
may be demanded of him for statistical or other purposes. 

10. Other provisions of the draft Bill to which the above suggestions do not relate 
are wholesome and should be acceptable if the warehousing scheme is to satisfactorily func- 
tion. The scheme will eliminate individual inconvenience and botheration associated with 
storage, lead to purification in quality, remove generality of abuses connected with present- 
day dealings in mandis, facilitate, cheapen, and quicken marketing operations and increase 
the acceptability of the underlying goods as security for advances which will make the 
grant of credit easier, simpler and less rigorous from the point of margin and remove the 
complaints about difficulties now experienced in getting bank accommodation, which, as 
has been shown, are more due to defective market organisations rather than to the un- 
willingness of banks to lend. 
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Memorandum on ineome-tax and eo-op«ratiYe sodeties. 

I HA'VB carefully gone through the paper received from the Government of Tnilift in 
this connection and Mr. Kharegat’s note thereon. 

The isBues to be decided are : — 

(1) What nhould be called profit in the case of co-operative societies? 

(2) Whether the profits should be exempt from income-tax? 

rS) Whether profits distributed to members should be exempt from income-tax? 

1- The profit of a co-operative society as of any other concern is the excess of income 
over expenditure. It is impossible to distinguish wliat portion of profit is due to the 
operations of the members and what part represents the results of the dealings with non- 
mem hors. Interest on investments cannot wholly represent profit. Further, employment of 
funds in government securities may at times really mean loss. It will depend upon the rate 
of borrowing funds, the amount realised when selling, and the working cost in connection 
with such operations. If a co-operative society borrows, say, one lakh at 4 per cent, and 
invests it say, in government securities yielding 6 per cent., the profit in respect of the 
transactions, ignoring the incidence of cost, will be Es. 1,000 and noi Rs. 5,000 per 
annum. And this profit will be further increased or decreased by the difference between 
the purciiasc price and the market value on the closing day, which may be plus or minus. 
If, on the other hand, money is borrowed, say, at 6 per cent., and becaiise of lack of 
suitable outlet in the slack season it is temporarily invested in government paper 
so as to get some return rather than the money lay idle, the amount of interest will be 
Jess than what will accrue to the depositor for the same period, and as such mean a 
distinct loss. All ambiguity, discussion and needless hair-splitting can set at rest 
by rwognisiiig the commercial definition of the word “profit.” i.c., net result of the total 
working for fhe whole year. 

2. fn discussing the second issue there is no doubt that the underlying object in 
exempting <•< -operative societies from income-tax is to encourage the movement. I can 
find no other sound reason for such an exception. The argunivsnt that profits of these 
societies represent “overcharges to members” is of doubtful signifie.ance and validity. 
Moreover, credit societies must inevitably employ a pari of their funds, at some time 
or other, in investments which do not come under the heading “dealings with members.” 
On grounds of equity ifc is difficult to exempt co-operative societies from payment of 
mcome-tax. ]<"urtlier, as has been pointed out in the note supplied by the (Government of 
India file concession, if granted, is likely to lead to evasion of the tax by wealthy indivi- 
duals, who can form benami co-opeptive societies. Tn so far as the purport of the cxemp- 
tibn is to develop the movement it is a different matter altogether and should bo judged on 
its own merits. Moreover, in lhat case there can be no sense in excluding “profit” from a 
member R business but faxing interesl on securities, which in some cases may actually make 
the position worse, c.jy., wlieu there is no “profit” or when the “profit” plus interest 
on investments is less than the taxable minimum. T think the object can be more 
hormstly and satisfacforily achieved by direct subsidy. And when determining the extent 
of bounty to any society the real object of the society, the amount of its annual profit, 
and tlie tax levied thereon may be taken into consideration. To provide funds for this 
purpose, income-tax collected from all societies registered under the (^o-operative Act 
should be set apart to form a “Co-operative Societies Develo])mont Fund;” and to this any 
further contributions may be made as the state of government finances may allow. 

3. The third issue is simple. Whether the paymenl. of dividend or distribution of 
profit represents repayment of overcharge or not, it neither adds to the income of the mem- 
ber or reduces his expenses. In one case it is a positive benefit, in the other it is negative 
in character and represents saving. Exempting dividend warrants of co-operative societies 
from payment of tax is understandable only on the ground of giving an impetus to the 
whole movement. In those eases where capital of co-operative societies is obtained throngh 
shares, exemption of dividends from tax gives encouragement to larger subscriptions, 
bwause the *^al return to the shareholder is not the apparent amount of dividend, but 
the dividend plus the amount of tax which he would have otherwise paid. Exemption is 
thus in its nature nothing but the giving of a bounty. 

If the total income of a member of a society exceeds the taxable limit he would 
normallv pay tax on the amount of dividends also. But if such be not the case, his 
dividends will^ not be liable to tax, or if the tax is deducted at source it would be 
refunded to him. Therefore, it is only the well-to-do who really benefit from tax-free 
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dividends. And although exemption of dividends from tax may be conceded on consi- 
derations of helping the co-operative cause, there is no reason why income from dividends 
should not be taken into account \\heii determining the rate of tax. 

To prevent abuse of this concession I think it would be better if the names of 
co-operative societies whose dividends it is considered necessary to exempt from tax are 
Government must decide from time to time which societies stand in need of this conces- 
sion to make their working a success and notify their names. A society may be in a 
very flourishing condition or benami in character. Tliere is no reason why tlie general 
notified from time to time rathet than a general provision made in the Income-tax Act. 

Interest received on fixed deposits or bonds of co-operative societies should bo dealt 
tax-payer should be burdened to provide for this privilege to a benami society, for ultitmitely 
it is he who has to make good the deficiency. The purport underlying the deposits or the 
old age or resemble insurance, the benefit should not be associated with the location 
with in the same manner as dividends. Exempting them from tax really means in- 
of the deposits or the institution issuing the bond, but must be universal in application- - 
every person who makes a saving for this object should be entitled to exemption of tux on 
creasing their return and, to tliat extent, lessens the cost of credit to the societies. TIkj 
purchase of bonds is not all germane to the question. If interest on inveatm^ts 
interest received on such savings, no matter with what bank he keeps it or in what 
security (it may be debentures of industrial concerns, shares, etc.) he invests it. Bur. 
even though several plausible arguments based on social and equitable principles can 
is to be exempted from taxation because the investments are to serve as provision for 
be advanced in favour of such an exception being made, its consideration is clearly onlsidc* 
our province. 
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Memorandum on indigenous bankers. 

The term is so wide and vague that it comprises every person dealing in money : 
from the lowest type, the Kabuli Patkan, to the most respectable form of private banker, 
the sarraf, and betwixt them various intermediate and mixed kinds, many of whom can 
be better described as merchant moneylenders. Obviously they cannot be all dealt with 
uniformly, nor can they demand equal treatment, and the Committee shall have to dis- 
tinguish and lay particular emphasis upon the types of these bankers when considering 
the various aspects of the problem. 

2. iJioadly speaking, the task of tlie Committee in connection with the indigenous 
bankers is fourfold: to determine — 

ii) whether there are any abuses in the present system of private moneylending 
in the province to justify enlargement of legal safeguards, and if so, the 
nature and extent of such protection ; 

(n) whether the business of indigenous bankers has been adversely affected by 
the rise of organised banking activities, under which may be included 
the Imperial Bank, exchange banks, joint-stock banks and co-operative 
societies ; and, if so, whether it is desirable, and if so, how to avoid such 
competition ; 

(lit) wliether the indigenous banker is necessary for the carrying on and progress 
of economic activities, and whetlier his scope for work should be widened ; 

(iv) whether indigenous bankers should be linked in some organised manner 
to the modern banking machinery of the country so as to bring about a 
complete co-ordination of all the banking activities, and the best way of 
BO doing. 

3. As has been emphasised in the evidence there is no doubt that the lower types 
of moneylenders resort to practices which are entirely ilh'gal. Besides charging usurious 
rates of interest the Kabuli and Punjabi ])ly their trade on the strength of the danda (rod). 
The village hania subjects the cultivator to exactions, commonly known as market charges, 
which the producer would fain keep to himself. Want of uniformity in standards of 
weight, particularly when the units bear a common name but denote different quantity, 
makes ’it impossible for the cultivator to determine the price at which his produce could 
be sold. The borrower is sometimes made to sign papers for a larger amount than is actual- 
ly advanced to him. (This is not alway without the knowledege and consent of the borrower). 
And instances are not wanting when accounts are fraudulently manipulated to make the 
borrower pay more than what is due from him These are some of the objectionable 
features in the present sysicm of indigenous banking. It must, however, be clearly 
noted that the complaint of dishonest dealings does not extend to the higher classes of 
bankers like sarrafs who are held in great esteem by society. 

On the other hand, the lender experiences great difficulty in recovering his debt. 
Suits are prolonged for years and years. Insolvency is employed as a convenient instru- 
ment to defeat the claims of creditors. And the Hindu and Muhammadan law decidedly 
turn tlie scales m favour of the borrower as against the lender. 

The physical force employed by Kabulis is obviously objectionable. Nor does he gene-" 
rally lend for productive purposes. His advances do not really promote the welfare of 
the borrower. But it is difficult to suggest any remedy excepting what the debtors already 
possess We cannot possibly discriminate one community from another. Nor can a 
general ban be placed on the mode of their operations, which on their face resemble 
repayment by instalments and the hire-purchase system. There is the police to Protect 
the public against terrorism and criminal use of physical force, and all that I would like 
to recommend is that attention of the police, magistracy and judiciary be drawn 
to the existing evil with directions to encourage all legitimate complaints, to be on the 
look-out for such cases and to mete out exemplary punishment to an offender. 

4. The rate of interest is regulated by the risk involved in lending. In several cases 

where the interest at first sight appears exorbitant investigation shows it to be not entirely 
unwarranted by the circumstances. The method of getting borrowers to sign papers for 
an amount in excess of a loan is undoubtedly objectionable ; but at the back of it there is 
the same element of very great risk of losing the whole principal. Haws governing usury, 
are already in existence and should give protection in legitimate cases. have 

failed to give sufficient protection it only proves the futility of enactments which in actual 
practice are difficult, if not impossible, to operate. 
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5. The Committee should recommend Btandardisation of weights and measures 
^throughout the provmce. It should be a crime for anyone to use any units of weights and 
jneasures which are not certified by competent authority prescribed in that behalf. Market 
charges should be defined and the producer saved by law from paying unnecessary dues. 

6. The question of correct and proper accounting is important; but here, again, it is 
difficult to suggest any further legal safeguards than what already exist. The only remedy 
consists in removing illiteracy of the masses who are unable to examine accounts or 
keep any note of their transactions. Any law designed* to regulate accounting of private 
moneylenders will unnecessarily strain the relationship at present existing between the 
borrower and the lender, without giving any assistance to the former. A dishonest 
person will still find ways and means to manipulate his accounts and enter fictitious 
amounts. In fact, on account of the increased risk and botheration, he will raise the 
price of credit, by means fair or foul. The remedy will be worse than the malady. 
Hope of salvation lies in the acceleration of the co-operative movement, which alone can 
diminish the need for private borrowing. Until, however, such development is achieved, 
any tightening of the screw on the methods oi the moneylenders, beyond the exist- 
ing ordinary law of the land, will considerably curtail the slender source of 
credit available lo the cultivator and thus handicap his production. All that we need to 
suggest is that wh^n any crimes of this nature are detected the judiciary must impose 
the maximum punishment so as to serve as a deterrent for others ; and, if necessary, the 
nature and extent of punisliment may be enlarged so as to include a heavy penalty in 
addition to imprisonment. 

7. Coming now to the complaints of moneylenders, there is no doubt that they 
experience tremendous difficulties in effecting recovery through courts. There is prolonga- 
tion in hearing; all sorts of objections are raised by the defendant; there are appeal 
after appeal; execution proceedings arc dilatory and troublesome; often during the execu- 
tion of a decree suits are filed by the judgment-debtor’s relatives saying that the judgment- 
debtor was not competent to mortgage or had no interest in the property which he was 
said to possess ; and, — lastly, insolvency enables a borrower easily to defeat his creditors. 
All these proceedings and protractions not only mean vexation and loss but also increase 
the cost of litigation, which the plaintiff can but to a very small extent recover in law. 
The lender has to calculate the incidence of this coat when determining his rate of in- 
terest. The machinery of law was introduced with the laudible object of enabling 
parties to adduce all relevant material in support of their dispute; but, unfortunately, undue 
advantage is being taken and an entirely different meaning is being placed on these safe- 
guards. On canons of jurisprudence it is not possible to recommend any fundamental 
modifications of the procedure at present prescribed for conducting suits, nor can the codified 
law be weakened. Equally objectionable would be the abolition of insolvency law. Efforts 
should, however, be directed to the simplification of the procedure without detracting 
from its legal value. There should be special judges to deal with commercial and mone- 
tary cases; and they should be equipped with wider discretion so as to minimize the 
abuses which prevail or creep in at the present moment. To safeguard against improper 
segregation or transfer of assets by insolvents the insolvency court should have special 
inspectors to investigate such matters and deterrent punishment should bo awarded in 
the case of fraudulent practices. 

8. Much good will result from the codification and reformation of Hindu and Muh- 
ammadan law in accordance with the conception of modern civil rights. No Hindu or 
Musalman has a right to complain of excessive cost of credit or of difficulty in getting 
accommodation as long as his law makes it impossible for him to give absolute certainty in 
regard to his title to the property offered as security or affords him ample opportunities 
to successfully employ dishonest means to deceive his creditors. I have 
personally known cases in which Muhammadan mortgagors have defrauded mortgagees by 
establishing priority of claims in respect of unwritten dower debts in favour of their 
wives. And instances are not wanting in which a mortgage executed by a Hindu father 
has been successfully contested by his brother or son. Beform in the law which makes 
this deception and fraud possible is most urgently needed. Any such change will, no doubt, 
be interpreted as undue interference in matters social and religious; but I am of opinion 
that the reform should be carried out in spite of such opposition. It has to come some 
day, and the sooner it comes the better. 

9. The business of Kabuli Pathans, Punjabis, and the like who can be suitably 
.grouped under the name of Qistwalas is of a peculiar nature and not affected in any way 
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by I lie progress of modern banking. If anything, their calling is more prosperous. Tiie 
rise m the standard of living ; the increased opportunities for spending on cheap articles of 
luxury ; the decreasing margin between income and expenditure have all tended to make 
the unwary fall a prey to their machinations. Their activities have assumed such a 
proportion tViat they are rightly described as a menace to society. 

10. The village bama continues to thrive. Tt is true that the development of co- 
opeiaLivc activity has allVcted to some extent his moncylending business. But as he has two 
Strings to his bow his trade in commodities gams in inverse proportion to the loss of 
Ids business as banker. In course of time co-operation will supply all the credit require- 
ments of the rural population, and moncylending by the rural banker must greatly diminish 
and even disappear. He will continue to administer to the occasional credit wants of his 
neighbours much in the same way as there are private individual money dealings between 
any two people in the most advanced societies possessing full-developed banking systems. 
Being freed from the cares and worries associated with advances he should be able to devote 
much better attention to Ids commercial activity which will bring to him adequate recom- 
pense. It will, of course, not be possible for him to continue Ids privileged position as a 
purchaser of produce, which his financial opcTations and loans in kind make at present 
jxissilile : but inasmuch as these clicap purchases are a result of his improper advantageous 
position and are not based on fair conccuitions of credit their terminatffin is in the best 
inlercsts of society. It may also happen that with improvements in marketing organisa^ 
tioii, ami tlie founding of co-operative marketing societies, his trade in agricultural produce 
may dinuidsh. No one should or could stop that. The bania must move with the times. 
He cannot hope to remain stationary; retrogression means natural decay, and his salvation 
lies only in adjusting Ids profession in accordance with the altered conceptions and 
circumstances. 

11. The lot of the comniission agent or arJiaiia has considerably improved with the 
(levclopinont of hanking facilities. Bormerlv, the extent to wdiich he was able to advance to 
Ids customers pending sale of goods was dependent upon the accommodation which he was 
able to get from the bigger sahvknr or narraf. To-day, joint-stock banks and the Imperial 
Bank are willing to help him to a much greater extent. In Hapur alone banks advance 
to the extent of over fifty lakhs of rupees in the wheat season to the commission agents. 
The actual turnover is, of course, many times that. And all that money quickly passes on 
to the agriculturist. The extension of modern banking enterprise to places where it is not 
available at present will introduce similar advantages to the commission agents there. The 
convenience, ease, and security which the system of licensed w'arehousing will provide will 
induce banks to further increase tbo extent of credit facilities to the community. (See 
iny remarks in my memorandum mi marketing and wareliousiiig.) 

There is, however, one danger to tluj arhatia. With the enlargement of the co-i peraiive 
movement, co-operative marketing si'cieties are sure to come into being. And when that 
stage is renchod the importance and necessity of middlemen -fin amierH will diminish. In 
those altered conditions he will have to concentrate on his business as a trader or resort 
to some other profession or re-organise his wmrking or find a suitable method of alliance 
with the co-operative machinery. 

12. The business of the sairaf has suffenxl. The modern banks do not shun direct 
dealings wdth traders who ere this relied upon the sarraf for accommodation. Anyone who 
is able to offer acceptable security can m general get credit at banks. Facilities for ex- 
(diange and remittaiu-e operations which used to be a great source of profit to the sarraf are 
now offered by the banks at cheaper rates. People find it safer to entrust 
their savings to banks. The sources of gam to the indigenous banker have consequently 
been correspondingly reduced, l^oino have diverted their attention to trade and industry. 
The institution of managing agencies and baniaship of industrial companies are the 
outcome of this change. There are, however, still left many ways in which the sarrafs 
can serve as a useful link between the banks and the general public. Many people 
are unable to offer for accommodation the security insisted upon by banks. They 
can go to the banks through the sarrafs. The MuHanis and Marwaris, for instance, have 
developed a bill-broking business to an appreciable extent, and thev arc considered in a 
sense indispensable to banks and people alike in the port towns. Indigenous bankers in 
our province can develop this side of banking enterprise also. Bills are destined to play a 
greater part in times to come. The acceptance business, which is greatly allied to the bill 
business, can be suitably undertaken by them. Private bankers thrive in the most advanced 
countries, and there is no reason why the Indian bankers should be less fortunate. They 
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must, however » be not oblivious of the changing times and methods of work, and should 
bring about those adjustments which are dictate by altered conditions. 

13, To stop the organisation and development of banking on modern ideas simply 
because of the competition created for the indigenous banker, would be the moat retrograde 
step imaginable ; it would resemble the perpetuation of the bullock cart as a meaus of trans- 
port in disregard of quicker means such as railways and motor transport. Vested interests 
are always against progress ; but lime lias invariably brought about the victory of improved 
methods and the public appreciation of the improved devices. Tf the indigenous banker 
wishes to continue his position in the economic life of the country he must re-organise his 
business, reform his method of work, and follow the modern tendencies in credit dealing, 
as his compeers in other countries have done. He must progress with the times or be 
wiped out. 

13. The indigenous banker plays an important part in the economic life of the 
country. However greatly desirable it may be to expedite development of modem credit 
institutions the work will necessarily take some time. All that the Committee can do is 
but to BOW the seeds : the growth will have to be patiently watched. And in the interval 
old sources of supply must continue which it will not only be most dangerous but impossible 
to stop. New machinery cannot be built in a day. It will have to be manned by people 
who know their job ; and it will take time before they get suitable training and sufficient 
experience, unless, of course, the present private bankers merge themselves in the new 
organisations, which will expedite reform. But for that adjustment also we must allow 
some time. Even when a banking system, according to modern conceptions, has been 
completely evolved the need for the private banker will not entirely disappear. As explained 
above he will continue to be a link, and an ipi port ant one at that, between a 
great body of general public and the modern banks. And his functions can be widened 
to include acceptance of bills, opening of commercial credits and guaranteeing the same, 
etc. His position will be something analogous to the bill-brokers and discounting houses 
in London, to which Multanis at present approximate— -respectable and creditable in every 
way. The lower types of bankers will then have, of course, disappeared. 

14. The business of a banker can be broadly divided into two parts — (a) to borrow 
money in the shape of deposits, on rediscounts of bills or in any other manner; (b) to lend 
money. The manner and extent of the former depends upon his capital, resources, respect- 
ability, credit in the market, and the way in which he uses his judgment when advancing. 
As he does not publish his accounts detailed information on these points is not 
possible ; but the market does form some estimate upon which rests the supply of credit to 
him. If he were to publish accounts a more accurate estimate would no doubt be possible 
which, in all probability, will increase confidence in him and his resources excepting when 
his worth is grossly exaggerated. But the inherent danger of evaporating capital whenever 
it suits his purpose, as in all private enterprises, cannot be overcome. Whether and to 
what extent he would do this no oi^b can say with certainty and it must bo left 
to the individual judgment of those who supply him with money. The State would not 
be justified in taking responsibility to mould public opinion on this matter which may 
later inflict great losses on the creditors. By having control on his business operations we 
may be able to minimize the danger of loss to the public, but it will require the creation of 
a Tnachinery which, in practice, may prove unwieldy and ineffective. Further, the private 
bankers are not willing to publish their accounts or submit to any outside control. We 
cannot obviously compel them to do so. And if at all any valid grounds bo found which 
necessitate such an imposition we must in all equity impose similar restrictions on the 
activities of every private business man, discussion of which will take us into the realms 
or sociology. In individual cases Government may entrust the administration of a treasury or 
entrust treasury funds to a banker with suitable safej^uards, but no general rule can be laid 
down. We cannot induce people to entrust their savings to him without getting necessary 
and acceptable guarantees. And it must be left to the public to select the guarantees 
they should ask for in each case. Similarly, a bank can extend a credit line to a banker; 
but the determination of the amount of credit should be left to the bank’s judgment. The 
Beserve Bank, if it comes into being and is permitted to have dealings with i^vate bankers, 
will subject his application to the same rigid test. If anything, in view of its responsibility 
to the country as. the “reserve” currency and credit authority, it will be less liberal 
and more rigid. At present sarrafs are having large credit facilities at banks which in 
some cases actual investigations show are much more than their business or financial 
position warrants. Any curtailment which the communitv may have experienced of 
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late can be attributed to their own deeds and methods which at times have involved 
banks in huge losses. A banker has credit limits at various banks, but no bank fully and 
accurately knows what accommodation he is getting at others or to what extent he borrows 
in the market. It is really surprising that these bankers have been getting large accommo- 
dation at banks so far. Under the present conditions enquiries concerning their capital and 
resources can be but imperfect. And if the complaint is true the remedy lies in the com- 
munity. If they take the bank into confidence and disclose to it privately their assets 
and nature and extent of their business operations they will command greater confidence. 
In America, banks generally insist on an audited balance-sheet before considering a credit 
application. In Canada a person is not encouraged to borrow at more than one bank, 
liixperience has proved that a borrower has nothing to lose but everything to gain from 
such procedure. And if indigenous bankers do not reform themselves on these points 
it may be safely anticipated that they will experience increasing difficulties in obtaining 
their credit wants. 

16. The question of linking the indigenous banker as an integral part of the 
country s banking system is very important. In discussing it we cannot evidently 
take account of all the miscellaneous types of bankers or moneylending merchants or 
merchant-bankers, nor will it be possible to group them under a uniform organisation 
because of their great diversity in character and purpose. We should solely confine ourselves 
to those bankers who deal in nothing but credit. Mixing of credit and trading operations 
is most dangerous ; and by making any suggestion to extend the credit activities of persons 
who do banking as well as deal in goods, or as it suits their convenience, merely 
because they come under the present definition of “indigenous banker,” but to whom the 
appendix “banker” is really misapplied, we shall be propouijding a most fallacious doctrine 
in banking. Their credit needs are, of course, entitled to the best consideration, but 
as merchants and not as bankers. 

17. Now, coming to bankers real, there is no doubt that they have played an im- 
portant part in the collection of surplus capital and supply of credit and exchange facilities ; 
and, although their activities have decreased as a result of the growth of modern banking, 
they have not entirely disappeared. They possess knowledge, experience, personal contact, 
and traditions which are very valuable in any banking system. It will be a distinct loss to 
let them lie waste. They may not know English ; but that is not of much consequence. It 
is the methods and principles of business which they know thoroughly that matter and 
not the language. And the suggestion made in certain quarters that no one should be 
allowed to be a bank manager unless he passes some recognised present-day examination 
m banking seems to be, to put the most charitable construction, the result of insufficient 
information or lack of appreciation of the methods and the competency of indigenous 
uftiiJicrs. 


18. We must recognise at the outset thaf as long as a person carries on his private 
business peacefully with unlimited liability, violates no laws of the land, and there are 
no abuses m his profession, there is no justification to subject him to any special 
legislation. Whatever complaints there may be against malpractices of moneylenders and 
usurers the class of bankers that we are now considering has been always held in high 
esteem and their business has been always aboveboard. Further, no demand for aid nor 
representation to look into the bearing of the development of modem banking on their 
filing has ever been made by them. They have all along desired to be left alone in peace. 
To impose any disabilities^ on them is uncalled for and will tantamount to undue inter- 
ference m a lawful avocation. If, as a result of the competition of banks they find their 
business decreasing, they can only prevent it by recognising the superiority of the banks’ 
seryces and reforming their methods to come up to their standard. And any measures 

hat we recommend should be directed to placing before them the value of association, 
improved organisation and scientific and systematic working, leaving them free to 
accept any of them as and wffien it suits their convenience and purpose. 

19. ^e various possible ways of co-ordination are : 

(a) The bankers should register their business as joint-stock banks, either of a 
private or public type, with limited liability. By reserving more than half the amount 
the control and management of the bank can be retained in 
wifi independent of the vagaries of their 

^ withdraw the capital 

frbm the bank for their private purposes. They will, of course, lose their individuality and 
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their business will take up a corporate character. There will be no question of joint-family^ 
obstacles, excepting possibly in the matter of shares; and, at the death of a director or a 
mauagiug director, the appointment of a successor will be in the hands of the person 
controlling the majority of shares. 

If a bank law is passed which requires previous permission before a bank can be 
incorporated it may not be possible for each family to start its own separate bank. It 
would obviously create unhealthy competition. 

(b) A number of indigenous bankers can combine to form a joint-stock bank. This 
is a better way than that mentioned in (a) and will secure the co-operution of all the bank- 
ing families in a locality as well as eliminate unnecessary competition. Shares in the 
bank can be allotted to the various families on the basis of the volume and importance of 
their respective businesses. Suitable members from each family should be taken on the 
staff. There will, however, be found a good deal of surplus man-power which the families 
concerned can profitably employ in other walks of life. On account of the separation of 
their private fortune from the banking business they will have many opportunities for 
so doing. 

(c) They can organise themselves on the ‘‘Commandit” principle, in which the 
liability of one or more members may be unlimited. Such membership will naturally be 
reserved for the banking families principally concerned in the company, who will further 
be conceded the controlling interest and a share in the profits in view of their vast liability. 
In appearance and to all intents and purposes an organisation of this character will resemble 
joint-stock enterprise with the additional safeguard that so far as those particular members 
are concerned their private fortunes will be liable to make good any short fall after the 
whole “limited liability” capital has been exhausted. Registration on this principle is 
permitted by section 70 of the Indian Companies Act which, however, will have to be 
amplified in banking law. It shovild be possible for a number of families to combine in 
such a bank and thus remove competition. I personally favour this form of co-ordination, 
which retains the best features of the old and the new methods. Tlie personal element and 
responsibility, in addition to the safeguard provided in the bank law, should give a 
tremendous push to the banking movement, and at the same time bring in the co-operation 
and the wholesale support of the indigenous banking community. Two of the biggest 
“D” banks in Germany are registered on this principle. 

(d) / They can be agents of joint-stock banks; or a sort of silent partnership may be 
established between them and banks on “Commandit” principles as is very common 
in Germany. A bank instead of opening a branch will enter into an arrangement with 
a banker to supply him with funds up to an agreed amount, in case of need, over and 
above his resources and local deposits; to divide profits in a pre-arranged manner; but in 
case of loss to hold him liable, or at best to pay not more than a stated proportion or 
amount of the loss. The advantage to the leading bank of enlisting support of local know- 
ledge and connections and at the same time of limiting liability is obvious. Apprehensions 
are raised that in these cases no proper control can be exercised as in the cases of branches 
and the value of advantages may in actual practice be less than what is attributed. The 
fact, however, remains that the system has continued in Germany for over 70 years. 

This arrangement will, however, depend upon banks. No one can compel them to 
entrust their agency to any particular banker or enter into any partnership. An obvious 
dictum may, however, be laid down that before any such relationship can result, it will be 
necessary for the indigenous bankers to satisfy the banks, about the solvency of their posi- 
tion and their capacity to do business, as well as permit them to examine their accounts 
and exercise some control on their operations. Unless indigenous bankers agree to 
these preliminary conditions no bank can entrust them with the use of its name and all 
that it connotes. It is not possible for us Jp discuss what the details of the arrange- 
ment should be, which will d^end upon tho variety of circumstances concerned and 
must be left to the contracting parties to determine in each individual case. 

20. Any of the above methods of organisation will entitle indigenous bankers to the 
same privileges which are now or may hereafter be available to any bank registered in 
India— and, naturally, they will be required to undertake the same sort of responsibility 
tind obligations. Also they can engage in any sort of banking activity. 

In case, however, the indigenous bankers do not adopt any of the above courses 
which are open to them without any hindrance, let us see if there are any other possible 
means. On account of the aggregate magnitude of their financial operations they are, 
no doubt, important components of the money market; and they will continue to influence 
this sphere whether they reorganise or not. But the case and extent of such influence 
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will necessarily depend uijon their strength, and solidarity and the price they have to pay 
lor their resources. And it is from these points of view that we have to explore the 
alternative arrangements. 

21. The most important suggestion in this behalf that has been made so far, is 
to have a system of registering and licensing indigenous bankers. Any demand for regis- 
tration to be effective must be based on some privileges which it will carry. Also 
it cannot be open to all and sundry. There will be certain conditions precedent to 
such registration which a person will have to satisfy, and also certain obligations which 
he will have to undertake before he can be put on the register. If it were not so, people 
will simply flock in to participate in the privileges, which is clearly unthinkable because 
of their limited availability. And the terms and conditions will obviously relate to 
definition, nature, and extent of business, capital invested therein, and scrutiny of ac- 
counts. Wc cannot possibly exclude the last, because that will make the correct deter- 
mination of the first factors impossible as well as lead to deception, fraud, and undue 
advantage being taken of the licence. Will the banking community agree that their 
applications should be subjected to this kind of examination? The answer is in the 
negative. And if a member were to agree, will he not rather wish to have recourse to one 
of the four methods mentioned in paragraph 19, which offer him much better opportunities 
of expansion and profit, and the same time do not impose greater restraints? The con- 
ccsHioiis which registration can allow will be in the nature of preferential treatment in 
rates of exchange and discount at the central bank, be it the Imperial or the Beserve, 
or in regard to the deposit of government funds and limits of credit. In none of these 
matters can he claim priority over joint-stock banks, and his application will have to 
be subjected to the same, if not stricter, test than in the case of banks, because of the 
ease with which money in liia case can be fraudulently withdrawn. Moreover, the 
margin in exchange transactions is every day diminishing and the credit limit is a 
matter purely of discretion, for which it is impossible to lay down fixed rules. On 
analysis, therefore, the privileges may be construed by the community to be at best of 
uncertain value, which it will not be worth their while to exchange for the present 
freedom of business, under which also the deserving do not find it difficult to get the 
best of treatment, both in rates and limits. Thus registration will simply create a 
superfluous machinery of which little or no advantage will be taken in actual practice. 

22. The next suggestion is that the Beserve Bank should be a/ to accom- 

modate indigenous bankers. There is nothing objectionable in this, ent-day exatiodation 
will have to he in the form of discount of bills. The Imperial Banl of ijl? at the 

present moment. The determination of the extent of credit to any®f®^oy rest 

with the Beserve Bank authorities. If the bank thinks that for the proper appraisement of 
the credit position it must look into the accounts of an applicant no one can say it should 
not. We have, however, to consider whether the price and extent of credit should be 
the same as to the banks. The bank will be the depository of surplus funds of hanks, a 
certain percentage of whose deposits will, by law, be required to be lodged with it. No 
interest will bo paid on these deposits. It will be clearly a piece of injustice and inequity 
if the same privileges in rates and limits are extended to private bankers, unless of 
course they undertake the similar obligation of maintaining minimum amounts of 
interest-free deposits, which the Reserve Bank may fix Jn each individual case. If this is 
not agreed to a difference of a half per cent, at least naust exist between the rates of 
interest charged to banks and indigenous bankers. In any case the matter is purely 
for settlement between the individual members and the Reserve Bank upon which it is 
impossible to legislate except in a permissive manner. 

23. The last course is that banks should afford increasing credit facilities to 
sarrafs.^ As explained above, this is operative at present; and any extension in such 
facilities must purely be a matter for arrangement between the parties concerned. No 
statutory rules can be laid down. It may, however, be repeated that if banks combine 
to lay down a procedure that no application for credit will be considered unless the 
applicant discloses, in a written statement, full particulars concerning his financial 
position (for which there are precedents in other countries and which must be introduced 
for the safety of banks) the bankers will have to abide by such a condition or else their 
resources will diminish. We may stress the scientific nature and importance of this 
change, which will further be to the better advantage of the banking community, and 
entitle them to greater consideration at the hands of the bank when fixing credit limits. 
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Nothing begets confidence more than confidence itself and confidence is the essence of 
bank credit. 

24 I have discussed, in detail, all the possible means of connection and co-ordi- 
nation ‘ The conclusion is that, although there are several ways of bringing this about 
the voluntary character of each is obvious and has to be emphasised m the Committee s 
recommendation. Legal enactment is only possible in the case of credit at the Reserve 
Bank; but then it can be only permissive in its nature, and no law can he made that , , 

or C should have so much credit. 
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Memorandum on the savings and investment haidt. 

Tho amount of private savings depends upon the margin between earnings and ex- 
penditure. In the case of the masses there is no such margin; on the contrary, they are 
heavily in debt. Illiteracy and wasteful social customs are a great handicap on the 
savings habit. Efforts to promote primary education and reform social customs must 
assist in the solution of tliis problem also. 

Currency and Gold Certificates. 

Apart from these social defects; there are very important reasons why the savings 
and investment habit is so undeveloped and slow in its growth. First and foremost is 
our defective currency system. Although one can always tender gold and receive 
rupees in lieu thereof, the equal and opposite obligation of giving gojd against rupees has 
never been recognised by tlie currency laws of the country. This has put a premium upon 
gold as compared to money, in which alone can savings be expressed. This has been 
further accentuated by vvide tluctuations in the price of the yellow metal and a sort of 
social -religious sanctity associated with the use and accumulation of gold. People 

are never certain that the price of gold will remain stable. A fall in gold prices is 
regarded as a precious opportunity, not likely to recur, to hoard gold as a store of value. 
When prices begin to rise there is a natural desire to buy as much as possible at the lower 
level. In the days when silver prices were high the demand on the white metal for the 
purposes of investment and social distinction was much higher and the hoarding of silver 
rupees Avas also greater. But with the falling prices a decrease in its consumption in 
these respects .is noticeable. Silver is no longer regarded as a store of value. And we 
can safely anticipate that a portion at least of the amount which under the former cir- 
cumstances would iiavc been invested in silver, will now be utilised in making gold 
purchases. This will put further pressure on gold hoardings and to that extent de- 
crease its availability for monetary purposes. 

Gold certificates are the only device which can possibly wean people from the 
wasteful habit of gold hoarding. Possession of gold gives no return to its holder. If he 
can be told tliat if he handed his gold to the banks or Government, for a number of 
years, it would be returned to him in increased quantity, he is sure to accept the arrange- 
ment, which would further free him from the care and worry of its safety. If gold 
prices are stable, to which the Government must direct its first attention, it is immaterial 
whether people hand in gold or money, because they will be convertible at a fixed ratio, 
and the gold certificates can be issued against deposit of money also. The bolder of the 
certificate will be entitled to demand at maturity gold or cash, as he chooses with the 
original amount increased in a pre-arranged manner. The rate of increase can be 
graded so that the longer the lodgement continues, the higher will be the yield. To make 
the promise of increase I'ealistic the certificates may be expressed in money as well as 
in weight, e.g., if the rate of increase be 2, 3, 4 and 5 per cent, in the first, second, 
third and fourth years, respectively, a certificate representing the deposit of 100 tolas of gold 
or its equivalent amount in cash at the prescribed rate of conversion, can be marked as 
payable in 102, 105, 109 and 114 tolas of gold, respectively, or an equivalent amounl in 
cash, the option being reserved to the holder to choose the medium of repayment. 

The market price of gold varies between the gold i^ints and, as such, it will not be 
possible to fix a uniform rate for conversion when receiving and repaying gold deposits. 
People will take advantage of the difference between the conversion and market rates 
whenever possible. To prevent this, under normal circumstances, cash tendered in lieu 
of gold will have to be accepted at the higher rate and the withdrawal will have to 
he computed at the low^er. Although these maximum and minimum limits should be 
noted on each certificate the authorities should be at liberty to offer a better rate, which 
will He within these limits; and the holder could not complain, because that will be to his 
advantage. In general, such adjustment would be necessary, so that the actual rate of 
conversion would approximate to the market rate. It may be that due to changes in the 
conversion rate there may be in the end some loss on adjustment. Such loss would, 
however, be small, and its possibility can be suitably covered when framing the rates 
of interest or increase. 

All the gold that is received will have to be conserved for currency purposes. Addi- 
tional currency issued on the strength of gold deposits can be used remuneratively, which 
will bring a greater return than that allowed on the certificates. If deposits arc made in 
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cash it will be necessary for the Government to purchase gold, so as to be prepared to 
meet withdrav^rala in kind, if so demanded. But currency can be issued against such gold 
purchased; and consequently, the capacity of the deposits to be employed remuneratively 
will not be interfered with. The actual working of the system of gold certificates will, 
however, demonstrate that there will be both cash and gold deposits and that there will 
always be a workable proportion between the two parts, and that repayment would not be 
always demanded in kind. When few withdrawals have proved the capacity of the Gov- 
ernment to meet its obligations there will generally be renewals of certificates excepting 
in genuine cases where repayment is required by the financial position of the holder; 
but such cases could be easily met by the fresh deposits. 

To make the certificates fully attractive they should be made negotiable, i.e., trans- 
ferable by endorsement. 

Government should be able to issue certificates through selected post offices. Some 
arrangement about a preliminary test pending fuller assay at the mint will have to be 
established — something like the present test on the touchstone adopted by the sarraf. 
Guaranteeing and testing sarrafs can be employed. A nominal charge for gold not having 
the^ recognised stamp of fineness may be prescribed to defray assay expenses, or its 
incidence may be taken into account when calculating the rate of interest. 

It has been suggested by implication that banks could issue gold certificates. They 
will, however, be unable to render any services in this behalf unless they get the counter- 
assurance from the currency authorities about the conversion of gold into money and 
vice verftd. Until this is possible, banka may be utilised as an agency by the Government 
to handle this kind of business, A small commission may be allowed to them. 

From the theoretical aspect, when currency is stabilised on the basis of gold, i.e,r 
when money and gold are convertible into each other, the rate of increase on gold certificates 
will have to be in conformity with the market rates of interest. Any divergence between 
the two will lead to investments in the channels giving the better yield. But from the 
practical viewpoint, it will be possible to offeii a much lower return in the first years of 
their inception, though gradually such rate will have to be approximated to the general 
rate of interest. By then, however, the habit of gold investment and gold hoarding 
will have considerably diminished. 

Confidence in Banks. 

In spite of the growth of banking on modern lines it will not be untrue to say 
that banks do not enjoy absolute confidence of the public. And, unless we are able to 
devise measures which will assure depositors that their savings will not be recklessly dis- 
sipated by bank authorities, the mobilisation of the country’s sayings must neceBsaruy b» 
a very slow affair. At present there are auditors who, under law, must examine bank 
accounts; but bank failures have shown how unavailing is their task. A bank may keep 
its books in order, but the condition of its advances may be rotten. The proportion 
existing between the different kinds of assets may be too dangerous or its loans may be 
locked lip. The best of audit at the present moment never worries about these points, 
nor does it judge the work of a bank from the standard of the best canons of sound 
banking. To scrutinise bank accounts correctly and carefully, auditors must 
know the principles of banking and possess practical experience of actual working 
inside the bank and contact with the market conditions, and all that happens in the 
bazaft which unfortunately they do not. And they are in the pay of the banks, which 
means that the ^ntiniiance of their office depends upon the sweet will of their directors, and 
as such the ins'linct of self-interest is likely to influence them to accede to the wishes of the 
directorate, at least up to the point to which they can safely go without violating the 
law. It should be far frorn me to condemn the profession of audit wholesale; but instances 
are not wanting in which the auditors have both knowingly and unknowingly assisted 
bank directors to manipulate accounts and present false balance-sheets to the share- 
holders. 

Under the present circumstances depositoxs have no voice in the management of 
banks. Their stake is many times greater than that of the shareholders. It is true 
that there is no precedent in the history of banking for giving representation to the 
depositors on the bank directorate; but in view of the fact that Indian bank directors are 
opeidy accused of being representatives of borrowers, it will accelerate the progress of 
credit institutions if they have a say in the management of affairs. 

Confidence is the essence of banking and must be fostered in every possible way. 
We must have a bank law on the model of what other countries have instituted in the 
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interests of depositors' i am not sure whether it is within the Provincial Committee’s 
province to deal in detail with this problem of “Bank Law,’’ but a few brief suggestions 
will not be out of place. The law should provide for — (1) Minimum capital in relation to 
the territory or area which a bank is to serve; (2) capital to be paid up, at least up to 60 per 
cent, before the bank can commence business ; (3) compulsory building up of bank reserves 
by setting apart a prescribed percentage of net profits every year; (4) maintenance of a 
minimum cash percentage in relation to the nature of deposits; (5) composition of advances 
so as not to endanger the liquidity or solvency of business; (6) maximum limit on indi- 
vidual advances ; (7) publication of monthly statement of accounts ; (8) statutory repre- 
sentation to depositors on the bank’s directorate, particularly to those who give time 
deposits ; (9) lodgement of compulsory security with the Government or the Keserve Bank 
in proportion to the paid-up capital; (10) provision for examination of bank accounts by 
special government examiners in addition to the present system of audit. 

Examination by Government will give the maximum of assurance to the depositing 
public. When the mere fact of the Imperial Bank being government bankers has vested it 
with prestige and inspired confidence in its working, the actual scrutiny in the affairs of 
every bank by Government is sure to increase public confidence. The rapidity with which 
deposits of co-operative banks are increasing can be accoiinled for only by their being 
audited by government inspectors and clearly indicates what effect such examination will 
have on the progress of general banking. I should, however, make it clear that such 
examination should be conducted by persons who are practical bankers and should not be 
of the usual red-tape type. It should not give undue attention to or place undue emphasis on 
points which are of no consequence, but should be (lirectc<l to essentials. 

Means to facilitate Savings. 

The scope of the Post Office as a deposit institution could be usefully enlarged. Not 
only should the limits imposed upon the annual deposits and maximum totals permitted in 
savings banks accounts be sufficiently increast^d, but depositors should be permitted to open 
cheque accounts. No interest should be paid on these acccnints. The German post offices 
have developed a very large business in current accounts, and thus appreciably assisted in 
the task of credit construction. There is no reason why Indian post offices should not 
render similar services. Banks are, however, likely to oppose this ; but one fails to under- 
stand what sound arguments they can adduce in support of their contention. With the 
introduction of government inspection of banks they will command the same amount cf 
confidence and prestige as the post office savings banks and the latter will really attract 
those people as customers who would ordinarily not bank at all. Even assuming that a 
portion of deposits is diverted from banks to post offices, it would to that extent relieve 
the Govenment’s pressure for money on the market and leave the net sum for bank con- 
sumption undisturbed. Government borrowings are only objectionable if they are for 
unproductive purposes; but if that be not the case the economic activities will not be 
affected in' any way. Moreover, the quantum of money in the market remains the same 
whether it remains with ordinary banks or with the Government, for, in the latter case, 
it would be available to the market through the Eeserve Bank or the Imperial Bank. 
Should it, however, appear that large sums are deposited in the post offices, more than 
what the Government actually need, the excess could be passed on to banks as short loans 
on the security of government paper or debentures of land mortgage banks. Further, 
we can lay down maximum limits on current accounts and levy charges if the 
balance and turnover exceed the maximum limits. A minimum balance, say, Bs. 100, 
should be maintained by each current depositor, so as to ensure some benefit of free 
money to the Government, to compensate them for the cost of up-keep of accounts. A 
charge, say 3 per cent, per annum, on the deficiency in the minimum balance should be 
fixed to meet expenses in respect of accounts which are unremunerative. 

Post offices should also issue a “Home Savings Safe” on small deposit, as is the 
case in England and with some banks in this country. This assists in the formation of 
the habit of thrift in the young age. It would be a great inducement to postal savings if 
the account could be given protection agfainst attachment by courts in satisfaction of 
decrees. Post office rules in Scotland allow such a protection. There is nothing objec- 
tionable in principle. It merely amounts to regarding them as “trust accounts.” To 
prevent undue advantage being taken of this facility a maximum limit of a few thousands 
may be fixed up to which attachment should not be permitted; and amounts over and 
above the limit should not be -entitled to the “trustee” protection. Also it should he 
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possible to open accounts in joint names, payable to either or survivor, both in the savings 
and current branches. 1 have also suggested in my memorandum on internal remittances 
that the post oihces should issue Travellers' Letters of Credit. 

The postal cash certihcate is an attractive and popular investment and should 
not be terminated or restricted. In fact, if possible, the agency of banks should be em- 
ployed on a commission basis, to popularise their sale. The rate of interest is sufficiently 
high and should not be further increased. If anything, it should be lowered so as to be in 
conformity with the deposit rates of banks. This might detract from its attraction, which 
could be counterbalanced by increasing its popularity. It should be made negotiable 
with the limitation that no single individual possesses at any one time more than the 
maximum amount laid down in the rules. Such limitation may be waived in favour of 
banks when the certificates are transferred to them by way of security for loans. Trans- 
fturs from one holder to another may be registered with the nearest post office, without 
any charge. 

Municipalities can open savings banks departments with advantage. Their hours 
of business may be so arranged as to suit the convenience of those classes whose hours 
of work clash with those of post offices. Also they may be established in those areas of 
a town or city which are not in the vicinity of a post office. We might have “movable” 
municipal savings offices, which will work in different localities, on different days of the 
week. It will be necessary to lay down rules governing such accounts and the employ- 
ment of such funds. Some people apprehend that the municipal councillors are not 
competent to be entrusted with such functions. I personally see no special difficulty; but, 
having regard to such misgivings, suggest that an experiment with all possible safe- 
guards may be made at Cawnpore and the future policy in this behalf should be based 
on the experience thus gained. 

It should be possible for depositors to write and sign in vernacular when operating 
on their accounts. In our province Hindi and Urdu should be the recognised vernaculars 
for this purpose. This should extend to the post office accounts also. Banks may 

keep accounts in any language they find convenient and not necessarily in English. If 

banks which keep their books in English can issue pass books in the vernacular to those 
clients who do not know English that will surely add to the attractiveness of dealings with 
banks. 

Cheques by which withdrawals can be made from current* accounts are exempt from 
stamp duty. But payment of savings and fixed deposits are usually re(*cipted with an 
anna stamp — though ways have been found to circumvent the necessity of withdrawal in 
the form of a receipt. It is desirable to abolish the stamp in the case of receipts for 

receiving money from banks in respect of deposit accounts. 

If the fixed deposit receipts of banks are made negotiable it will add to their 
popularity and utility. Banks give more interest on time deposits; and people will in- 
creasingly put their money in such deposits provided they are able to sell deposit receipts 
in the market, if they happen to need money before maturity. There is nothing objection- 
able in this because so far as the banks are concerned, they will continue to hold the 
money for the full period originally entered in the deposit receipt. It is immaterial for 
them whether A is the depositor or B. As a corollary it follows that deposit receipts will 
begin to be required in various denominations to facilitate sale. It might be said that 
such a convenience would tend to fraud, because stolen deposit receipts might be passed 
on in the market with forged endorsements. But the risk to the depositor would not 
be greater than what it is to the holder of government promissory notes. Every pur- 
chaser will have to be sure about the identity of the person from whom he is buying and 
his competency to sell. Moreover, this facility will be only permissive in its character; 
if any depositor wishes to restrict negotiability the banks will have merely to add the word 
“only” after the name of the payee and mark similar instructions in their books. In 
Italy deposit receipts are transferable by endorsements. 

Investment Habit, 

The habit of investing in stock exchange securities is appreciably developed in the 
industrial centres. But still the field is very undeveloped. The Indian Companies Act 
requires to be remodelled in the light of experience gained of its working, which unfor- 
tunately is not wholly encouraging for the promotion of the investment habit. The Act 
is not tight enough, and directors can deliberately do acts of commission and omission with 
inpunity. Reform on the lines of the amended English Act is overdue and should be 
attempted at the earliest possible moment. 
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A provincial stock exchange will facilitate dealings in shares and securities, 
particularly relating to the companies incorporated in the province. As it is, there is na 
regular market where these shares can be bought or sold. Establishment of this institu- 
tion will, however, be only possible w'hen there is sufficient business available. Until 
then banks will have to cater for such services. They could strengthen their depart- 
ments with success — in fact, as in Europe, the agency of banks could be utilised 
to popularise the security habit. The banks will further carefully scrutinise the 
affairs of companies before advising their customers on any particular investments. At pre- 
sent banks are charging commission for purchasing and selling shares over and above the 
brokerage claimed by brokers, to whom the banks pass on orders for execution. The 
practice of charging clients a single commission and sharing it between banks and brokers, 
as is prevalent in London, should be introduced in the mutual interests of all concerned » 
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Memoraniluiii regarding the methods of finonoe of foreign and home trades. 

A Letter of Credit is an undertaking given by a banker to the seller of goods holding 
himself liable to pay the amount of bills drawn in respect of shipments and under terms re- 
ferred to in the letter, if the drawee, i.e., the purchaser of goods, did not pay the bill on 
maturity. The letters are issued at the request of the purchaser and as such the responsi- 
bility for finance from the moment of despatch falls upon him. This practice generally 
prevails in the case of Indian exports. In the case of imports, such letters of credit are 
rarely issued and the foreign seller has to arrange himself for the necessary credit. In 
both the cases, bills employed are generally usance bills, i.e., the purchaser is given time 
for their payment — one to six months (generally three months) — after their arrival. He 
has, of course, to accept the bills, i.e., sign across the bills and say that he will py 
them at maturity. It is a matter of arrangement whether the bills of lading, invoice, 
insurance policy, etc., accompanying the bills should be handed to him on acceptance or 
kept by the holding bank until the payment of the bills. All respectable firms are allowed 
the facility of getting documents on acceptance (usually known as D./A.). They clear 
the goods, store them and sell them whenever convenient, and on the due dates meet 
the bills. When documents are deliverable on payment (known as 'H./P.) banks 
clear goods and store them and make deliveries on getting payment of the bills. 
If the purchaser wants delivery before the due date, be must also retire the bill in 
advance ; but to compensate liini for loss of interest due to earlier payment he is allowed 
some rebate. It happens sometimes that the bank delivo documents on its (mn res- 
ponsibility to the drawee under a trust receipt, whereby he '^dertakea to hold the goods 
on trust pending sale and to pay in the proceeds of the sale to the bank. 

Coming to the finance of inland trade, the system of letters of credit is practically 
non-existing. Nor are usance bills a normal feature of financing the purchases. When 
goods are railed from one place to another the seller generally draws a demand hundi on 
the buyer and negotiates the bill through his banker or bank. Whether he succeeds 
in his attempt to get credit on this bill depends entirely upon his financial position 
and respectability. He usually does not get any assistance from the purchaser. There 
are some instances in which purchasers open credits in favour of arhatias for large 
purchases, but they are not a normal feature. 
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Memorandum on credit facilitiee for small-scale urban industries. 

The town artisan is exploited by his financier much in the same way as his brother 
farmer in respect of his work in the field. And the remedy for his uplift lies in the same 
direction, viz., co-operative credit. If the artisans of the same profession or locality 
combine and offer collective responsibility for accommodation they will have a much better 
chance of success than if each went about individually. In fact, it should be easier for 
iho artisans to organise themselves than for the peasonts, because in this case their assets 
are more tangible and the time occupied in production is much less. 

The credit requirement of an individual artisan is not much. He wants short-term 
loans to be able to buy raw material, turn them into finished goods and then repay his 
debt from the sale of such goods. If he paid for the raw materials in cash, he would 
buy them cheaper. An easy and cheap means of finance will increase his holding power 
and not leave him entirely to the mercy of the purchaser. And if the rate of interest 
is not usurious, its incidence on the cost of production will not be much ; and the reduced 
cost should create a greater demand. Further, the artisans’ position can be materially 
improved if they resort to co-operative buying and selling. 

In these days of mechanization artisans should be able to take advantage of 

improvements in their tools or employ small machines to increase their outturn. The 

electrification of the province should provide them with cheap motive power which should 
obviously assist them in increasing their production. It may be that the (lOst of such 
plant and machinery may, in some cases, be beyond the individual means of a single 
artisan ; but if that be the case, a number of them can combine to make a common 
purchase, using the machine and tools by turns, and so the problem should be diffien't 
of solution. The system of hire-purchase is gaining ground every day, nnd this should 
further makr it easier for them to provide themselves with improved means of pro- 
duction. 

Tile financial needs of artisans can be easily satisfied by industrial credit unions 
started on the Schulze-Delitzsch principle. Under this system the liability of each mem- 
ber is limited to the value of his shares. The value of each share is generally fixed at a 
comparatively higher figure, but payment is accepted in small instalments at intervals. 
The idea at the back of this arrangement is to impose a compulsory savings habit as a 

test of membership. We can fix the value of such shares at Rs. 50 or Rs. 100, the 

j)ayment to be made at the rate of a few rupees, not more than five, per month. Ordi- 
nary citizens should be encouraged to be members and help the movement by their asso- 
ciation. There should be no difficulty in gaining their support because the liability is 
limited to a paltry sum. A contribution of a few hundreds in the promotion of a bene- 
volent cause is nothing to them but their patronage and guidance should prove of much 
greater value. 

The industrial credit unions should be co-ordinated under central industrial credit 
societies, constituted on the limited liability principle. Their shares should be open for 
subscription to the unions and the public. The central societies should supply funds to 
the unions over and above what they are able to arrange themselves. By law, they 
should have supervision over the working of the unions. And the central societies should 
be linked to the general banking system by being affiliated to the provincial industrial 
bank, if there bo any, or to some commercial bank by a working arrangement. 

The joint personal security of two or more artisans should be enough for the purpose 
of advances to artisans. If any further be needed, an Act could be passed legalising 
priority of lien over the artisan’s goods in favour of credit unions, and through such unions 
in favour of the higher organisation, as is suggested in the case of agricultural credit 
unions. The unions can be made to handle marketing operations in addition to the 
providing of credit. The arrangement would be the same as suggested in the case of 
marketing functions of the agricultural credit unions : the pressure of marketing 
finance can be passed on to the commercial banks. 

It should be considered 'svbether the responsibility for the organisation and super- 
vision of the co-operative industrial credit system cannot be better entrusted to the Director 
of Industries. It is just possible that because the industrial and agricultural sections of 
co-operative credit are administered by the same department, the latter has been 
given greater preponderance and no adequate efforts have been directed to the develop- 
ment of the former. Separation of the two branches should enable eaeh to receive 
its due attention. 

Mr. B. T. Th.^ktjr. 



Memorandum on €0*operative credit societies. 

[The rroviuciai Committee should be able to deal with the descriptive part of this 
problem thoroughly. It is purely a provincial affair. We have the facility of the pub- 
lished reports dealing with the moment. The Oakden Committee dealt with the ques- 
tion in detail and its report should naturally assist us in our task. We have to examine 
the defects pointed out by them and see how far they still continue, and why it has not 
been possible to overcome them completely. The eMcacy of the remedies suggested by 
them may be studied in the light of the experience and results of the last few years. 
Mr. Kharegat’s note is a valuable contribution. And our co-member, Mr. Upadhya, should 
be able considerably to help us.] 

There is no doubt that spread of education and reformation of social customs and 
habits will greatly accelerate the movement. Increased interest in the movement on the 
part of the well-to-do non-officials and the active propagaudna and co-operation of the 
local officials should lead to an earlier accomplishment of the objective. But we must 
not forget the fundamental and basic fact that no one could be given any loan unless 
he has means, either present or future, to repay it. If his productive power is not suffi- 
cient to maintain himself and his family, obviously he has no margin to liquidate his 
financial obligations. There must be some excess of income over expenditure with which 
to repay debt. If the economic value of the peasant is too low to enable him to obtain 
the barest necessities of life, his economic disease does not wholly lie in want of credit 
facilities. Disabilities duo to fragmentation of land, marketing defects, seasonal iiueiu- 
ployment, etc., must be first attended to before his credit requirements can be satisfied 
or do any good. 

Under the present circumstances, when the demands on the slender resources of the 
farmer are so many, there can be no wonder if he is not able to pay punctually instal- 
ments in respect of advances taken from the co-operative credit union. Obviously, no 
credit institution can hope io succeed if its advances are not regularly repaid or are allowed 
to become excessively overdue. Some means will have to be found to lower the appalling 
extent of the present day arrears. His only assets consist of the crops ^md other farm 
wealth. Control on this property, its disposal and proceeds, appears to be the only way 
in which he can be compelled to be punctual. He will perhaps find this irksome and ob- 
jectionable. But this cannot be helped. There is no other way. And, further, it would 
save him from the tyranny of the village bama in respect of his past debts. Under the 
present state of their development the co-operative banks cannot possibly sufficiently 
assist the farmers in repaying their past debts to the village moneylenders — eventually 
they might succeed, but in the first stages it will require them to conserve all their 
resources to meet their running credit wants. In the interval peasants must be protected 
by law from the harassment of their creditors. Ati the same time, it is unthinkable that 
their creditors should be deprived of their money. A sort of partial moratorium will be 
necessary, i.e., repayment should be by instalments. Settlement of old debts at a 
reasonable figure should not be impossible, if the good offices of the local people, officials 
and co-operative departments are employ^. The farm wealth should be considered as 
under the lien of the co-operative societies, who should further look to the marketing of 
the produce. I have suggested in rriy memorandum on marketing and warehousing how 
this can be easily brought about. From the advance during the pendency of sale or the 
sale proceeds a portion must be paid by the society to the farmer’s creditors. The bania has 
waited so long that he can and should very well wait longer. The rate of interest should 
be lowered to a reasonable figure. And we should be careful to see that the sources which 
now enable the farmer to meet his financial obligations do not get lessened nor does his 
expenditure increase over the present level. 

Unless there is control over the crops and farm wealth of the peasant there cannot 
be any certainty that the loans from the co-operative credit societies will not be dissi- 
pated or the surplus income from the sale of produce will regularly return to the societies 
to repay loans after the real object of credit has been served, which is essential for the 
proper functioning of the whole system. The personal liability of two or more farmers 
together with the unlimited responsibility of the unions would have been a quite sn(!icient 
security had our people been educated, appreciative of the benefits of the moVemenl 
and economically not so backward. But our case is different and we have therefore 
to alter the basic conception and strengthen the security by giving a general mortgage 
by law to the societies over the farm wealth. The English Agricultural Act allows 
such a mortgage. The law there, for fraudulent disposal of crops once they have been 
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pledged, is very rigorous. And we shall have to introduce a smiilar safeguard to save 
societies from losses due to fraud. In fact, if the onarketmg functions are also 
taken up by the credit society, the danger of fraudulent disposal will be greatly reduced. 

It may be argued that because the co-operative movement is not fully developed to 
meet the credit requirements of the whole cultivatmg community such an enactment will 
stop other sources of supply of credit. If there is really this danger we may enforce or 
introduce the law gradually, starting with a lien over a certain small percentage, say l5 
or 520 per cent., of the crop and farm wealth, and then slowly increasing it as the capacity 
of the co-operative credit organisation increases. 

Another suggestion that I have to make is with regard to the central agricultural 
bank. The province must have an apex bank to co-ordinate the activities of all the mem- 
bers of the system and give strength to the whole movement. It should siipervise the 
working of each member, give advice wherever necessary and examine their accounts. 
It will link the system with the banking organisation and the money market. It will 
be the easiest conductor for passing on the marketing-finance pressure to the 

commercial banks. Although some of the district and central banks may 
be able lo establish contact in their individual capacity with the Imperial 
or commercial banks, they can never be sure of continuity of support ; nor will they get 
•any special treatment or advantages of guidance and supervision. 

Examples of other countries, their experience and logic of facts all 
point to the advisability of having a special bank. The bank should be 

.started on the joint-stock-cww-co-operative principles. The capital should be open 
to the general public, banks and the member banks. The dividend should be limited 
to 6 or 7 per cent, cumulative preference. Special efforts should be made to enlist the 

support and co-operation of the commercial banks. They will bring in the requisite ad- 

ministrative and banking ability and guidance which will enable the bank to work on 
strict credit principles and prevent it from adopting non-business principles. Their asso- 
■ciation will facilitate contacts and arrangements with other banks and the market. If 
they arc fully conversant with the inside condition, it will be easy for them to give 
their own financial support in times of emergency. The bank should be able to deal 
with tlie central bank of the country Avhere it should have large credit facilities on the 
security of its general assets. Eurtlier, its bills should be admissible for discount at the 
reserve bank and an exception as regards the period of bills should be made, which should 
be six or nine montlis, instead of the usual three months in the case of trade bills, as is 
provided in the Federal Reserve Act of the United States of America. Of coupe, to pre- 
serve diuilibriiim in the maturity of the assets of the reserve bank only a limited per- 
centage of bills in its portfolio could have longer maturity than three months; but even 
then the provision should be of material assistance. The bank should also join the 
country’s clearing system. The bank should be incorporated under a special provincial 
charter. Full particulars concerning its constitution should be laid down, and provision 
should be made for periodical inspection of the bank’s affairs. 

Agricultural credit in every country gets some sort of subsidy. There is greater 
need for bounty and concessions in this country because the general level of interest is 
very high. The interest which the members in most of the cases have to pay is in the 
neighbourhood of 15 per cent. This is really exorbitant and I would even call it usurious. 
The fault, however, does not lie with the societies because they have themselves to pay 
a high price. It would be unthinkable in other enuu tries. Agriculture, where the margin 
of saving is very little, can never bear such a heavy charge. In France, in order to 
cheapen agricultural finance, the bank of issue (The Bank of France) was compelled to 
advance 40 million gold francs (roughly ^2 million), without interest to Credit Agricole 
which is the apex authority in that country for looking to the credit wants of the 
co-operative credit movement. The loan is more or less permanent in its character. The 
Credit Agricole lent this vast sum at a nominal cost to the district agricultural banks and 
through them the assistance reached the primary society. Further, the Bank of France 
pa\,s to the same body about £120,000 annually as a gift to assist in the task of credit 
distiHbution. Some such concessions and subsidy should be arranged for the provincial 
agriciVltiiral bank to be passed on in turn to the lower organisations. 
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Memorandum on the financing of industries allied to agriculture. 

Credit for industries which the cultivator can carry on, on the farm or near it, in his 
spare time, should be provided by the same agency which supplies his financial wants 
for the purpose of agricultural production, viz., the co-operative credit union. The union 
imows him intimately and is able to assess his worth and power to repay. He is, at best 
able to offer very slender security and accommodation will really depend upon his personal 
solvency. For the purpose of proper appraisement as well as a check on his borrowings, 
it is advisable to link him to one agency, instead of to several. This will establish a 
growing personal contact between the borrower and lender and bring about speedier tran- 
sition from the present system of village moneylending to that of co-operative credit. 
The cultivator, being mostly ignorant, is chary of dealing with institutions having official 
semblance, and this reluctance increases when he has to deal with several offices. He 
is used to taking one person into his confidence and relying solely upon him; and it will 
be in the best interests of all if this singular relationsnip is retained when devising 
a machinery to administer to his credit needs. 

I have suggested in my memorandum on co-operative credit societies, when dealing 
with co-operative credit for financing agriculture, that the credit societies should have 
by law a first lien or charge on the farm wealth and live-stock. Such lien may be 
extended to cover industries allied to agriculture so that in case of necessity such property 
.-should be available to the credit union. 
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Dr. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., Ph.D., Member, 
United Provinces Piovinciai Banking Enquiry Committee. 


Memorandum on co-ordination and consolidation of indigenous banks. 

Indigenous Banking. 

One of the chief requisites of the expansion of banking organisation in India is the 
establishment of a broad^ money market. The indigenous banker, the shroff, forms a 
most valuable nucleus for this. We ought to utilise existing banking habits and practices 
as far as practicable and adopt the indigenous machinery to a modern central banking 
system, for which there are immense possibilities. 

*2. With gradual specialisation of functions, t^e shroff will no longer com- 
bine banking and trading operations. Sooner or later the former must be brought 
within the ambit of the general banking machinery of the country. As a banker, the 
shroff's resources at present are limited because he runs bills the trustworthiness of which 
is not fully known to the joint-stock banks, which finances such bill, operations. Nor does 
he have ordinarily any deposit account, wliich may place at his disposal the requisite funds. 
It is the accumulation of deposits in shroff's houses, on the one hand , which will place 
them in a better position to finance agricultural marketing at lower <^He8 of interest so 
that their profits w'lll very largely depend on their turnover. On the other, hand, the 
relations lietween the drawer and the acceptor of hundis should be such as to satisfy the 
joint-stock banks of the legitimacy of the document as a true commercial bill. When 
the shroff's husuicss becomes pretty safe in the eyes of the joint-stock banks, and his 
securities acceptable to it, he will constitute one of the most important and indispensable 
links between the joint-stock banka and the native trading community. 

.‘h The defects of the present state of things seem to be — 

(a) The joint-stock banks advance money on the personal security and standing 
of the shroffs. There is no means of appraising their w'orth, as they publish no balance- 
sheets, nor are their accounts audited. 1’he danger becomes apparent when we realise 
that the sanction of a particular limit by the Imperial Bank, for instance, to a shroff 
automatically implies that he secures similar limits from other banks on the strength 
of his credit in the former. 

{b) Only first class paper is accepted (e.g., first class three months’ or ninety-one 
days’ bills). 

(c) The shroffs sometimes obtain funds from the joint-stock banks at low rates of 
interest, and utilise these at much higher rates for advances to other shroffs for making 
purchases on account of other merchant bankers or again for hundi operations. 

The present system of utilising the services of the shroffs is antiquated and must 
be superseded by a more scientific system in which the banks, while securing a guarantee, 
may be sure of the legitimacy of the paper as a true commercial bill even though, there 
may be no specific reference in the body of the paper to the transaction on which it is 
based. As a matter of fact a large portion of the business which the shroffs^ perform is 
not really .speculative and needs merely to be cast into a form which would justify more 
favourable terms and render the business acceptable to the joint-stock banks. 

In comparison with the joint-stock banks, the shroffs indeed possess better knowledge 
of other merchants and bankers of the market and hence they would accept both demand 
and usance bills presented by the latter. These would be acceptable to the banks only 
if endorsed by the shroffs who are on banks’ approved lists of shrop. 

(d) The credit organisation is at present un-co-ordinated and unorganised. There is 
adequate mobility of credit through the bill of exchange. The banks have at present no 
means of controlling the sharp fluctuations in the demand for money from season to 
season nor does it mobilise fully the available liquid resources of the market. The 
shroffs at present perform this function with their limited resources and expenence and 
hence at a cost which. is higher than what it would be in a more effectively organised 
money market. 

4. At present the joint-stock banks have no means to connect the^ hundi with a 
particular lot of goods or produce. Sale contracts, invoices, documents of title, etc., must 
be tendered as far as practicable in support of a bill or advance. As a matter of fact 
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local hundis are more often than not real trade bills though these are unsupported bv any 
sale contract or document. ‘Inland bills” are, however, both clean and documentary. 
Even when the hundts are unsupported, the endorsement of a respectable firm of shroffs 
must be considered by a joint-stock bank as a secure guarantee for payment on duo 
date. As a clearer understanding develops that certain classes of credit operations are 
welcomed by the joint-stock banker, the native trading and banking connmmity will not 
be slow in complying with the requirements of the big joint-stock banks. Even if no 
documents be tendered, the hundis may be freely taken by the banks when the latter are 
satisfied from their general knowledge of the drawer’s and acceptor’s business that the 
bills represent genuine commercial transactions. If the shroff is certain that the banks 
are always ready to lend on, or discount, true commercial papers, there is no doubt that, 
as his profit like that of the bill-broker in London depends on turnover, he would seek to 
acquire such true papers wherever available. This will contribute to additional liquidity 
to the resources of the shroff and will encourage the habit of deposit, while at the same 
time link the village hania and the merchant banker of the distant rnandi with the central 
banking system. So far as his other functions are concerned, viz. advancing loans on 
other indigenous quaint instruments of credit Isarkhat or niqqa), he, however, may remain 
as indigenous as before. It is his finance of inland trade by means of hundi operations 
which will have to come under the ambit of the modern banking machinery. The shroff's 
functions would be to discount the hundis — a function which the joint-stock hank cannot 
perforin on account of its inadequate knowledge of the native banker or lender — and 
have them rediscounted with the joint-stock banks at the time of stringency of money. 

5. The small mahajan or village buyer will form the last links in the chain of bank- 

Intermediate are the merchant bankers either acting as local representatives or com- 
mission agents of the shroffs (arhatiijas) or dealing independently with shipper-buyers on 
their own account. It would be through these that the influence of the Imperial Hank 
or joint-stock banks would reach the bazaar. 

This does not, of course, lUicessarily imply that bazaar rates for business not fit to 
be undertaken by the joint-stock bank.? will not remain high; but this is a state of 
things which obtains in every other country. London also has higli bazaar rates for 
business that is not eligible for the money market or tho banks — moneylender's riites 
(Henry Strakosch).^ On the other hand, the bazaar rate sometimes may be lower than the 
market rate, especially during slack seasons which may synchronise with the floating of 
government loans. 

When the shroff or mahajan becomes an integral part of the money market, the 
Imperial Bank or the bigger joint-stock banks will control trade fluctuations^ through their 
discount rate. When trade is alack these banks will by offering an advantageous interest 
rate attract the surplus capital that accumulates in slack seasons in the hands of the 
indigenous bankers. This will stabilise the money rate throughout the year and through- 
out the country. In busy seasons the rc-disoounting of hundis will, on the ollu'r hand, 
contribute to relax tightness in the countryside, and bridge the present gulf between the 
European and Indian money markets. 

Thus the native shroff is transformed into a modern bill-broker. Such transform- 
ation cannot but be gradual, as the mobilisation of credit through the bill of exchange m 
the indigenous market would depend largely upon banking education and habits ana 
the growth of confidence in the stability of the credit organisation. 

6. At present the joint-stock banks do not directly finance agriculture. The co-oper- 
ativc banks which have not made much progress in this province play also a minor part in 
the supply of agricultural capital. It is the indigenous bankers, especially the village hania 
and the merchant banker in the mandit who are in direct touch with the peasants and pro 
vide most of the capital required from one agricultural season to another. The village hania 
usually trades with his own capital but when he borrows from his arhatin^ if he has 
any, he gets the capital free of interest but on the implied condition that the village 
grain which he secures must be sold to the latter. The shroff, on the other hand, provides 
with capital the arhatia or merchant banker advancing money against goods left with him, 
or accepting demand drafts (darshani or pahunchhe'dam hundis) drawn by the latter. Or, 
again, the arhatia makes an arrangement with the shroff living in distant trade centres for 
the discounting of muddati hundis (usance bills). The shroff, further, either re-discounts 
the latter class of hundis with the joint-stock banks or amongst themselves, the alternative 
depending upon the stringency of his working capital. Thus by co-ordination 
the entire provision of credit both for agricultural operations and marketing 
may come within the province of the joint-stock banks, the indigenous bankers of all 
grades representing the limbs of a common, integrated system. 
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7. The adoption of the principle of credit insurance such as is already in operation in 
Kngland, France, and Italy will eliminate the credit risks especially as such risks arise out 
of the mdividual credit of the shroffs. Such a measure will increase the joint-stock bank’s 
willingness to lend money and their efficiency. The principle of credit insurance will als.> 
facilitate and cheapen agricultural credit which is subjected in India so much to the 
precariousiiess of the seasons. 

b. To effect a successful co-ordination between the joint-stock banks and the different 

links in the cliain of indigenous banking, the credit of the peasant must be utilised, 

credit should be easy and at the same time protected and controlled. Under tin* existing 

circumstances, ihis object can only be realised through a co-operative bank or any 
other co-operative association which is yet to be organised and which, by ehc.ting mutual 
trust and business habits amongst the peasantry, can alone make credit cheap and secure 
at the same tune. 

U. A network of co-operative hanks affiliated at tlie apex to the provincial co- 
(iperalivc bank, and a large niimher of industrial banks which opeiati* on the bass of 
a detailed knowledge of stvK’k, machineiy and conditions of production that the brandies 
of the rrnpernil P>ank or other joint-stock hanks dealing largely witli commercial Irans- 
actions cannot possess — these will facilitate agricultural and industrial cri'dit operations, 
and their money rates will he controlled by the Imperial Bank through its interest and 
discount rates. 

Ijong-pei'KKl or seasonal agricultural or industrial advances will be made only by 
agricultuiii I and industrial banks organised with such objects in view. 

IlEIArioN imTWl’.KN AOUlCUliTURAn BANKING AND THK CENTKAL DANKTNG SYSTEM. 

10. The provincial co-operative hank at the apex of the district central banks will 
subserve re-discount and re-deposit functions in its relations to its constituent banks. 

Ihumary societies nnd central banks shall be required to deposit the major portion- 
of their funds with the provincial co-operativo bank. 

T’he provincial bank may advance loans directly to co-oi^erative dairies, associations- 
of producers, etc. 

It will advance loans to land mortgage banks or co-operative industrial banks. 

It >li(uild not interf(‘re with the comineieial transactions of ordinary banks. On the 
other hand, other banks should endeavour to transfer to it all long-teriri or capital reipiire- 
incut loans for agricultural purposes. This would si'em to be the dictate of banking 
prudence, and should this type i>f adjustment be arrived at, there would be a desirable, 
although informal, division of field between the banks and the agr. cultural lending in- 
stitution v\lurcl>\ the latter would assume respousibillty for all tlicir long-term nr capital' 
advances, while the hanks would more and more confine themselves to a more strictly 
short field. 

The pri'sent loan oftici's or small joint-stock banks in mofussil towns may be 
relieved of those agruudlural loans which tliey have been carrying in a non-liquid form 
and will devote themselves more and more to short-term credit. 

The provincial co-operative oank'inay issue bonds, whicli may be guaranteed by 
tlie Imperial Bank, which will purchase a portion of the bond issue. The Government 
should also guarantee a reasonable rate of interest. 

The provincial co-operative bank sliould take charge of the administration of famine 
ri'Iief funds, taqavi loans, etc. Such beneficent work will bring the co-operative movement 
into more intimate touch with the masses, while strengthening the bonds between the 
rontral institutions and primary societies. 

The district central banks should establish working relationships with the local 
branches of the Imperial Bank, and tlnis ensure the prompt and economical transmission 
of funds to the Imperial Bank, and also provide for the payment of cheques and the 
transaction of other local banking business. 

Where branches of the Imperial Bank do not exist, the district central bank may 
advance money against cash credits, and also against goods, securities and valuables and 
may also discount bills. 

11. Organisation . — An all-India institution with provincial and district mortgage 
hanks, the latter being connected with primary mortgage banks in selected areas. The 
district mortgage banks will issue long-period loans on the guarantee of the primary 
mortgage banks. 
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12. Finance . — A large sum (say 4 or 5 crores) to be advanced by Government fre# 
4)f interest for ten years. 

(h) A recurring annual contribution for ten years which must be sufficient for 
meeting annual expenditure. 

(c) The Imperial Bank will subscribe to the capital of the bank and it will get a 
maximum interest of 6 per cent, on its shares of subscribed capital. 

(d) The Government would guarantee that debentures np to a certain specified 

amount will be under- writ ten. ' 

(e) The Government would subscrilie to one-fourth of the debenture issue, if neces- 
sary. 

13. The organisation of land mortgage banks will be greatly facilitated if v;e 
introduce the system of land registration, i.e., by land certificates transferable by endorse- 
ment such as that prevailing in England and Wales. This will give a simple, registered, 
State-guaranteed title as a substitute for the cumbrous chain of title as evidenced by 
the usually formidable bundle of deeds (Sheldon). 

Industkial banks. 

14. There must be a clear separation between agricultural and industrial banking. 
The reason is that bonds which are issued to the public with underlying protection composed 
partly of agricultural security and partly of industrial security are not as a rule favourably 
regarded. The bonds must have,, a uniform type of underlying protection in order to have 
a good market. 

Artisans and cottago handicraftsmen should be encouraged to form co-operative 
societies, which may be financed by co-operative industrial banks dealing exclusively with 
industrial credit. Such banks may also run sales d^p6ts for the effective marketing of the 
artisans’ wares. 

A network of such district co-operative industrial banks be affiliated to the 
central institution, viz. the provincial industrial co-operative bank. 

The provincial industrial co-operative bank should also, under certain restrictions, 
make direct loans to industrial undertakings in the provincial capitals. Governmental 
support to industrial credit should be administered through this provincial bank; and 'not 
directly, as it has been suggested in Bengal. In Ireland such method of direct gov- 
ernmental support has proved “unsatisfactory and unduly dilatory.’’ 

The Government, in the first place, should guarantee bonds to be issued by the 
provincial industrial bank up to a prescribed amount. 

The bank should issue loans only to co-operative artisans’ societies or to such 
businesses which, in the opinion of the bank, cannot obtain the necessary capital without 
recourse to its assistance. 

Each single loan should be granted only after the most Careful scrutiny of the 
prospects of the capital undertaking. 

In Japan loans are made without security redeemable at a fixed term of not more 
than five years to a party of at least ten persons combined with joint liability. For guilds 
or associations of guilds the period is fifty years. Each of these industrial banks has as 
a general rule for its exclusive business district a prefecture ; the Hypothec Bank has 
taken over the business and financial responsibility of all these industrial and agricultural 
banks established throughout the country. The banks are ' authorised, when at least 
one-fourth of the nominal capital has been paid up, to issue agricultural and industrial 
debentures to an amount not exceeding ten times the paid up capital. 

In Germany the credit banks undertake the responsibility for industrial issues. 
They encourage new undertakings, allow acceptances and acceptance credit to be freely 
used and even control the industrial concerns. 
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In Switzerland there have been created most frequently in co-operation with one or 
more of the large banks a large number of special institutions called “financial trusts”, 
“participation companies,” “omniums” or holding companies which provide financial 
facilities for the development of industries. Such tmsts hold the bonds of industrial 
undertakings, and in their turn place with the public their own shares. 

Sometimes they confine themselves to negotiating an exchange of shares for purposes 
of control, but more often they also contribute the necessary capital for the creation 
of new undertakings of which they hold the shares. 
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Memorandum on the small industries of Lueknow. 


1. Drift from homes to karkhanas. — ^Between the cottage artisan who works in- 
dependently on his own account and the small workshop where a number of artisans work 
under an employer an almost limitless number of types may be found in the hybrid and 
populous world of Lucknow handicraftsmen. In some small industries the craftsman has 
completely lost his independence. Though he may be the owner of his small equipment, 
consisting of a needle and a pair of scissors, neither the materials nor the goods belong 
to him and he lias lost all touch with the market. Such is the case of zardoziy kamdani 
and chikan work where the craftsman produces goods at the bidding of his employer, works 
on materials that the latter supplies, and leaves the risks of production entirely to him. 

Cost of materials. — Such depression of the craftsman has, of course, been facilitated 
on account of the cost of materials such as velvet, satin, and gold wures in the 
case of zardozi, and silk, muslin and gold or silver wires in the case of kamdani. Besides, 
where the family is not large there is the risk of the costly and delicate cloths being 
spoilt due to long handling.. The workshop method here becomes efficient not because 
there is a more elaborate division of labour than is possible in the home, but because 
there are greater economy in the purchase of the raw materials, greater efficiency in' their 
handling, and a large output in response to seasonal demand. It is these advantages which 
explain the widespread tendency for the industries to drift from homes to small workshops. 

Prolonged processes. — Vurther, we have an industry like calico-printing in which 
the cost of the material may not be high, but the time involved in the various technical 
processes is so long that a small artisan can hardly afford the capital necessary for invest- 
ment in the trade. The workshop thus has superseded home-wwk in various industries and 
trades due to causes peculiar to each. Yet in each industry and trade, in spite of the 
possibilities of a large investment of capital, or increase in output of work representing 
a standard level of craftsmanship, there is both loss of artistic initiative of tho worker 
and of his economic freedom. 

2. Relations bettceen karkhanadars, and the workers. — In the -first place, the kar- 
kUanadar in zardozi and kamdani^ who has risen to the position of the employer from 
that of an ordinary artisan, may be regarded us contractor who gets his supplies of cloth 
and wires from the gotawalas to whom he delivers his products and who enjoys most of 
the profits. To take an instance collected from a kamdani shop in hagh mecca^ a work 
for which the gotawala pays to the karkhanadar 12 annas per tola he may sell at Rs. 2 
or even Rs. 2-8-0 per tola. On the other hand, the karkhanadar himself would scarcely 
pay the artisan more than 10 annas per tola. 

Secondly, no artistic merit can be encouraged by a system of wage payment accord- 
ing to which the weight of the gold or silver wires worked governs the scale of wages. 
It is true tliat salma work, which involves greater skill often, also implies greater weight 
in the wires worked, and hence there is an automatic adjustment of skill to wages. But 
on the whole the level of craftsmanship cannot but be brought down when the gotawala 
obtains his products from the contractor and pays for the same on a standard of weight 
only; while the latter in his turn remunerates his employees on the same basis irrespective 
of any grade or excellence. All this has, however, contributed to a large volume of pro- 
duction of an average quality hardly leaving any n)om for individual art and workmanship. 

But the danger in the direction of economic bondage on the part of the Wv)rkerB is 
far greater. The artisan in this case is not only reduced to the position of a hired 
labourer, but having taken advances for his subsistence from his employer practically 
loses his freedom of work and employment. Both in zardozi and kamdani work the 
karkhanadar gives advances to his workmen, who cannot seek employment under another 
until the debt is repaid. On the other hand, all employers indirectly contribute to reduce 
seasonal unemployment by restricting employment only to their own working hands. It is 
only in cases of emergency that a new employer, when engaging a fresh hand, would pay 
up the latter’s debt to his former employer and repays himself by deductions from wages. 
Nor is the artisan ill-treated by his employer as may be presumed. The employer keeps 
the artisans going so to speak and does not charge any interest on loans advanced. 
Ordinarily, however, when the artisan borrows from the local moneylender say Rs, 10 
he would get only Rs. 9-10-0 at the outset, and must repay Re. 1 each month till the 
end of the year. 

3. A continuous chain of types. — ^Though the above represents the normal economic 
relations between the artisans, the contractors and the wholesale dealers a variety of types 
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IS discernible. Thus one may Bometimes come across a number of artisans dealing directly 
with file coiiHiuner and woriing on materials supplied by him on piece-rate wages. But 
even here we do not meet with the typical handicraftsman — the owner of his own 
materials, tools and appliances — but rather with the wage-earner. Or the karkhanadar 
may become no longer the contractor or sub-employer, but may deal directly with the 
general public. They may have shops of their own in Ohowk or Aminabad where their 
goods are sold without the interveiiliou of any retail or wholesale dealers. Or, again, in 
some arts and handicrafts the karkhanadar has not risen from the artisan class, but is 
a mere capitalist who has invested his savings in the business. ]<"urther, we may have an 
industry in Avhich there is no karkhanadar either as master-artisan or as contractor or 
capitalist, but it is the dealer or middleman who supplies raw materials to^several branches 
in which the industry divides itself, finances, and co-ordinates the manufacture from stage 
to stage, and finally disposes of the wares. We thus may observe a continuous chain of 
types. Speaking about the handicraftsman in France, Arthur Fontaine came to the same 
-conclusion : — “Like vegetable and animal species the various economic categories are 
x'onnectod with each otlier by intermediate links which cannot be classified with any cer- 
titude and which hcl]) to make of the series of types what is practically a continuous 
‘Chain. “ 

4. Internal organisation of chikan industnj. — In chikan work the same variety 
of economic categories and relations formerly used to exist. But there have been important 
changes in the organisation within recent years. The karkhanas have dwindled in 
numbers, while the work has degenerated into the production of cheap goods facilitated 
further by the introduction of a stitching machine a few years back. The vast bulk 
of production is, however, controlled by the middleman, the agent of wholesale and retail 
dealers, who directly approaches the large number of women workers both in Lucknow 
City and in neighbouring villages. Compared with the quantity of goods handled by such 
middlemen the quantity produced in the karkhanas is, indeed, insignificant. The economic 
status of tile worker suffers in this process. In the first place, employment in a harkhana, 
even though on a wage-payment basis, offers some room for cohesion and solidarity 
which would be comjiletely absent among a body of scattered women workers with whoiii 
the middlemen deal individually. A similar lapse of craftsmen into an inferior position 
due to the decline of karkhana production is evident ahso in zardozi, both r.i Lucknow 
and Benares, as well as in the silk industry and Jais in the latter city. In the former case 
the decline in the number of karkhanas has accompanied a decline of the industries them- 
selves. Jn the latter case, as in chikan work, the supersession of the karkhana is 
evident of a firmer hold of the middleman and wholesale dealer over the industries which 
are either expanding or which have an extensive market. Secondly, the purdah system 
would hardly permit an easy adjustment of wages to the standard of craftsmanship. 
Thirdly, on account of the long chain of division of labour in the embroidery process, as 
the result of which, for instance, the same p ece w'ould change often four or five hands, 
each worker«!8 a mere link and his or her production does not end in itself. There can 
be no desire for art or craftsmanship if the worker has to be satisfied with only one 
kind of stitch leaving the piece to accumulate its decoration by passing in turn through 
the hands of other groups of workers. Even now the best kind of embroidery work is 
done by a single artisan, who has his or her own plan or pattern and embroiders the 
entire range of stitches. There cannot be any doubt that with the degradation of public 
taste and the popularity of cheap goods, a system of mechanical production has come into 
vogue which has both cheapened and increased the supply and left the individual wmrker 
with no initiative or joy such as he would feel when his own handiwork comes to 
completion under his own skill and treatment. Where plans and juitterns are printed on 
the pieces, where the pieces themselves are cut into shapes by other hands and transferred 
from group to group of workers •in the long chain of intermediate production, 
there may be an increase in the total outturn, but art and eraftsmansbip must be at a 
low ebb. Besides, the workers are not only reduced by this process into mere wheels 
in a machine of semi-standardised mass-production which passes much beyond them, they 
are also at a loss to understand the exact quota of their contribution in the process, and 
hence their specific share in the total income. The middlemen fully exploit the situation 
afforded by the different grades of workmanship involved in the production of the same 
article and the ignorance of the workers regarding the total amount of work in the 
completed stage. Finally, the evil of sweating is further encouraged by the fad that a 
large number of workers in chikan take to the industry as a bye-occupation in hours cf 
labour and nat^jrally bring down the wages of the whole-lime workers. 
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Sweating . — Such is the state of things in the chikan industry wliich employ^ 
not less than 50,000 women and 5,000 men in Lucknow. It is one of the most notable in- 
stances of disorganised and sweated industry in the country. The workers here are all 
scattered about the city, there being scarcely any cohesion. They are all alike hope- 
lessly subservient to the mrddleineii who secure employment for them and dictate the 
tjtandard of production and the scale of wages more or less irrespective of the workers’ 
skill or dexterity. Such is the extent of sweating that even for the best jiieces of work 
undertaken for firms in Calcutta and Bombay the average wages would not usually 
exceed Bs. 10 or Ks. 15 per month. The disorganisation of the home-v\(>rkers is re- 
flected also by the disparity in methods of remunerating the workers. Thus there are 
jiierchants who employ workers on a monthly salary. Others pay on an average calcu- 
lation of lots of articles; and then, again, there is the custom of paying according to 
the number of threads inserted. Other workers would embroider pieces at homo in the 
■daytime and hawk about in the evening in the streets of Aminabad or Chowk selling 
their goods at prices which may or may not be remunerative, Burther, there is com- 
petition between men and women workers. It is the poverty of women workers who 
work in their spare hours in their homes where there is no other remunerative employment 
which brings down the wages to as low a figure as one can imagine. Spare-time work 
may be satisfied with any remuneration, but when the average scale of w'ages as well 
as the standard of excellence are lowered as much as possible the women over-strain 
themselves by working till late hours in the evening, and yet the wages earned would 
hardly be more than two annas a day. Lastly, there is the competition between city and 
tillage women workers. With less of skill and bargaining power the village women 
underbid their city sisters, and thus follows a still more relentless competition, a process in 
which fingers are benumbed, eyes blinded, and lungs get diseased. In no art or craft 
is there witnessed such fineness and delicacy of workmanship, and yet such spendthrift 
waste of human material. 

5. Drawbacks of seasonal industries.— AW crafts, such as zardozi, kamdani, chikan 
and calico labour under the special disadvantage that they show more or less an exag- 
gerated alternation of over-work and unemployment due to the fact that they satisfv 
occasional ()r seasonal needs. It is only during the winter season that there is de- 
mand, for instance, of silk and cotton fards for hhafs ; while summer makes a large 
bid for chikan topis, dupatias, and other wearing apparel. Gala occasions and sahalag 
times only can create a brisk demand for zardozi and kamdani work. For the rest of 
the year the demand is slack or almost ml, and the workers do not get emplovment in the 
karkhanas and remain idle at home. It is this which is the most fertile cause of the 
prevalence of bagidari (arrears) in these seasonal trades. Further, the irregularity of 
employment itself weakens the habit of saving. Thus sweating, poverty, and improvi- 
dence all exist and create a vicious circle from which there is no escajie. 

Even where the industry is not seasonal, and the prc^iicts are in demand through- 
out the year as in the case of brass or copper wares, the cost of the chief raw materials 
has favoured the dealers who even by w'itliholding orders try to sweat the workers 
in spite of some solidarity on the part of these w^orkers hardly to be met with among 
other handicraftsmen. There is a ceaseless attempt on the part of both workers ana 
dealers in this instance to obtain advantage over one another. This is clearly apparent in 
seasonal or local fiuctuations of wages and prices in an industry which normally ought 
to be free from these in view of the steady and long-period demand of its products. 
On the whole, the kothis get the better of the artisans, especially when they do not confine 
themselves to dealing in local products but import wares from other centres of metal 
work— an advantage which helps them to tighten their grip over the local artisans still 
further. 

Much may be done in the direction of preventing sweating by arousing public 
opinion amongst the consumers so that they may not buy the products of sweated labour 
or by means of legislation which would prescribe minimum wages or certain conditions 
of upkeep of the premises in which the workers are employed. But the consumers of 
fiuch products themselves are now hardly representing the intelligensia which have 
been thoroughly Europeanised in taste and fashion. On the other hand, the enforcement 
of higher standards of working conditions and w'ages may lead to the comjilete extinc- 
tion of the arts and crafts and their subsidiaries hampered as these already have been 
by disorganisation and sub-contracting and, above all, by the pressure competition 
with the products of Belgium, France and Switzerland. Unless and until there is a re- 
education of public taste there is hardly any chance of focussing opinion towards the 
Amelioration of the condition of workers. Left to the mercy of uninspired wholesale 
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dealerb and profit-Heekiug mahajans they can hardly withstand for long the competition 
with the progressive business metliods and machine efficiency of the Western arts and 
crafts. 


G. TJie Jtandicrajtsmari'fi economic statufi. — Whether the craftsman works at boine 
or in the karlhana he works for the account either of the wholesale dealer or the 
master-workman, and it is this, and this only, which explains his unhappy lot. Tn all 
the types of organisation we have studied, the dependence of the workers" both for the 

supply of raw materials and for the marketing of their products is clearly evident, and 

this dependence usually involves the economic prosperity of the deah^r and entrp- 
prefieur and sweating of the producers wlio work for them. Rven in non-seasonal occii- 
jiaiions like brass or copper work where there is no alternataa) between the dead seasons 
(the seasons when workers die) and the rush seasons the home-worker’s position remains 
as unfortunate as in the case of seasonal trades simply because it is other hands tliat 
control the beginning and the end of production. But for the supply of his raw 

materials and for the sale of liis finished product he depends upon otliers. He may bo 

the master of liis own time, but his labour is at the behest of either tlie oitrepreneiir 

or tlie wholesale dealer. His economic position is further weakened by tlic fact that 
the metal wares before they are finished must have to pass through several batches of 
specialised and isolated workers who depend for employment upon the dealer wlio finances 
and co-ordinates production. The same is true of the brass industry' in 
Moradabad and Benares. We have already seen that the scattered, unorganised 
production is best represented by chikan work in Tmeknow. The manufacture of gold 
and silvt'r threads both in Lucknow^ and Benares shows a similar separation of its 

branches, with the workers in eacli isolated from one another and easily exploited 

by the capitalists and midrllemeii. On the oilier liand, in spite of the special disadvan- 
tages which inhere in intermediate prodiietion, brass workers in some branches have 
now transformed tliemsclves from wagi'-earners into more or less independent artisans, 

though it is doubtful whetlier tliey can long escape from the widespread net of the 
dealers and middlemen. 

Tn the majority of oiir small arts and handicrafts the control of tlie middlemen 
and wholesale dealers is too evident. From the technical point of view the handicrafts- 
man remains a handicraftsman. He works in his cottage alone or with his family or 
with a few assistants and apprentices. But from the economic and social point of view 
the liandieraftsmnn’s status undergoes complete transformation. The extension of the 
market introduces tlie wholesale dealer, who slips in between the producer and the 
consumer, or the master artisan or entrepreneur of the account of whom the handicafts- 
men work in the karkiiana or in their own homes. Thus is seen throughout the country 
a relentless process in which the handicraftsman is fast becoming a mere unit of labour, 
a “factoryhand,” working for the account of a wholesale dealer or entrepreneur who 
centralises the trade in their products, and furnishes them, oftener than not, with designs 
and materials sometimes even with the tools or implements which they use. In Luck- 
now such degradation of independent home-workers into the proletariat has been faci- 
litated by the opening out of national and even overseas markets for some of their 
products, the high cost of material and seasonal fluctuations in the clothing industries 
and, in the case of chikan work, the helplessness of scattered and purdariashin women 
workers, who cannot step out of doors either to seek work or to sell goods. 

7. Co-operative societieft and industrial hanks. — The want of a central buying 
and trading organisation has been the chief defect of homo production everywhere. 
Isolated and unrelated cottage industries lend themselves easily to exploitation by middle- 
men. Througliout the Continent the co-operative system ns well ns central trading 
organisations are now playing the mo.st important part in the revival and prosperity 
of small arts and crafts. In Germany the association of small producers buy raw 
materials in common and sell their products in common. The commodities produced 
belong to the individual artisans. As long as wc do not expect the requisite capital 
and trading capacity from the co-operative societies themselves the necessity of setting 
up special machinery for the sale of products of the cottage industries is obvious. A 
noteworthy feature of rural industries in Switzerland, for instance, is that they have 
organised themselves on the commercial side into a trading corporation known as 
Kaufarbunda, with branches at Berne, Fribourg, Lausanne, etc. Nor are the banks 
inattentive to the special needs and conditions of the home-workers. The banks ^ lend 
money to the artisans on invoices, labour bills, or any prospective claim sufficiently 
recognised. Swiss banks advance money on cocoons, secured by the undertaking that the 
spun silk shall not leave the spinner’s house till the debt has been repaid. The numen us 
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BUiall co-operative banks in Germany generously assist the small artisans, taking careful 
account of all their circumstances. 

The establishment of a large number of small^ industrial banks, as well as co- 
operative societies, can alone check the exploitation of the small artisans by middlemen 
and large dealers. Zardozi, kamdani^ gota or chikan workers should be encouraged to 
buy their silk, velvet, cotton or wires through the co-operative societies or through a 
secondary body to wdiich the society may be afhliated. Advances in cash and capital 
for sustenance during the slack seasons and for the purchase of necessary materials for 
their trade may be freely given and the artisans should be discouraged from selling 
goods independently and encouraged to sell them to the societies which are offering 
them the valuable material service. Similar societies of weavers, metal-workejs, leather- 
workers, wood- workers, dyers, etc., have been organised and are co-operating with good, 
or illfortunc in the various provinces of India, success or failure depending entirely up(»ii 
the elasticity of such societies and the convenience they afford to the members. 

For the chikan workers a co-operative society, after the model of that in Brussels 
or Palermo, will be a God-send. The Co-operative Society of Women's Work (Le 
Labour Feminin) in Brussels consists of poor middle-class women, producing objecta 
of art and fancy by home-work and selling through a shop wdiich is financed by philan- 
thropists. The capital is 50,000 francs. A dividend is paid on shares of workers. The 
Women’s Co-operative Society (Co-operative Industries Femininli) of Palermo consists 
of nearly 300 War widows who make lace, linen-clothing and ornamental chairs. Along 
with a dividend paid on shares a bonus on goods supplied and sold may be given. 

8. In those industries \\’here the karkhana system has come into greater vogue 
and wc have the master-craftsman securing work and employing a large number of 
artisans in his shop the Co-operative Productive Society as in Germnny or Italy will 
represent a higher level of organisation and industrial development. Thus co-operative 
societies among zardozi, kamdani, gota, calico workers, copper and brass workers, etc., 
wdth a common workshop, and undertaking contracts and distributing the work amongst 
their members will represent a more effective integration. As we have quite a variety 
of types of economic relationships in small arts and crafts which show a more or less 
continuous chain, the co-operative advance will have to exhibit a similar adaptation to 
the various economic categories and relationships, rescuing everywhere the small artisan 
from the intermediary or the large dealer and gradually leading industry to a greater 
mechanical and business efficiency, and yet on a more equitable basis of distribution of 
wealth and opportunities than what large-scale, capitalistic* production may permit. 
Popular banking is the only method by which the world -wide process of the degradation 
of workers into automatons in great or small products alike may be effectively combated^ 
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Dr. L. C. JAIN, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Secretary, United Provincea 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee. 


Memorandum on indigenous banking. 


In the following replies to the questionnaire (II — Indigenous Banking) an attempt 
is made to give in simple words, so far as possible, a brief l)ird’s-eye view of the system 
of indigenous banking as it exists in the United Provinces. Jn order to economist; space, 
and also with a view to avoiding repetition, care has been taken not to give too many 
details : details will be found in my book “Indigenous Banking in India” (Macmillans, 
1929). ibit I have taken advantage of this opportunity to discuss (he question of the 
consolidation of indigenous banking in the light of my further investigation and re- 
flection which have led me to revise sf)me of my former views. Tins applies only to the 
scheme of the re-organ :sation of indigenous bankers as detailed in chapter VITl of my 
book. 

The rejilies are a result of (be enquiries made during my visits to the main provincial 
centres of indigenous banking — Agra, Allahabad, 15enares, Cawnpore, Meerut, Moradabad, 
Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpur. The replies are framed so as to give the general conditions 
■of tho province as a whole, and do not refer to any particular area, unless the same is 
specifleal ly ment ioned . 

The difficulties in eliciting information from indigenous bankers are too well 
known to need mention. The bankers, as a rule, are not prepared to disclose wdiat they 
regard as their trade secrets, and somehow they an; suspicious of an official enquiry even 
when, as at present, the intention is to he’p them. Efforts w'ere made at every place of 
visit to show how baseless such fears w’cro ; and when they lealised that some good 

anight come out of the present enquiry, they offered some information, but not on the 
questions bearing on their capital, resources or income. In this connection I must 

acknowledge my great indebtedness to the Agents of the Imperial Bank of India wdio, 
one and all, gave me full and willing assistance in rny task. 

A, — Organisation of indignous hanking, 

Quesitkm I. — (a) It is very difficult to classify indigenous bankers as they do all kinds 
of business, moneylending, dealing in hundiSy receiving deposits, agency work, etc. They 
may, however, be broadly classified in two ways : (1) according to their clients, (2) 
-according to their business. 

Taking the first basis first, indigenous bankers may he divided into two classes : — 

(а) Urban bankerSy or those who do business mainly wuth the towms folk, 

(б) Hural bankers, or those who do business mainly with the villagers. 

On the second basis, i.e., according to their business, indigenous bankers may 

again be divided into twm classes : — 

{a) Moneylenders, or those who lend in cash or kind, but do not receive deposits 
or deal in bnndis. (“Moneylenders” must not, however, be confused, as 
they sometimes are, with mere investors. If a person makes any savings 
wdiich lie deposits in a bank or lends for use not as a regular busiiffess, 
but merely to add to his principal income from other sources, he is not 
a money’ender but a mere investor. On the other hand, if a pcTson lends 
his funds in order to earn interest as a regular business, he is a money- 
lender. There is tluis a distinction between an “investor” and a “money- 
lender” which must be kept in view, although it may well be that the 
former may and does at times merge into the latter.) 

(h) Bankers, or those who lend as well as receive deposits and usually deal in 
hundis. 
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. ' these two, the first class, i.c., the moneylenders, is the most common and is met 
with in all villages and towns. The second class of bankers is comparatively rare, being 
almost non-existent in the villages and small towns and existing mostly in important 
trade and commercial centres like Cawnporc or Benares. (The distinction as set 
out above between “moneylenders” and “bankers” is maintained throughout in this 
cote.) ® 


To further classify the above tw’o classes is not easj', but, accirding to their 
principal work, “moneylenders” may be sub-divided as follows 

(i) Pakka moneylenders ^ or those w’ho advance on the securitv of registered docu- 

ments, e.g.f mortgage deeds. 

(ii) Kuchclia moneylenders, or those who advance on the security of other than 

registered papers, e.g., pronotes. ' ' . 

(iii) Pawnbrokers (includes female moneylenders), or those who lend against orna- 

ments or valuables. 

(iv) Qistias (mostly in Moradabad), or those who lend on the instalment system 

(including petty qistias giving day-to-day loans called rozai). 

(v) Military moneylenders, or moneylenders for military regiments (in Agra, Etah, 

etc.). 

(vi) Pathans, Kabulis, Aglias or Moghuls, Harias or Tharakkars, or itinirant 

moneylenders. 

Similarly, “bankers” may also be sub-divided into — 

(i) Bankers working on old lines. 

(ii) Bankers workinjg on mode-rn lines. 

(6) There is no organised system for conducting transactions in indigenous benking. 
On various kinds of security money is lent, each transaction forming an independent and 
individual case by itself. 

A. — Moneylenders — 

(i) Pakka moneylenders advance big sums on the security of registered documents 
*to middle and well-to-do classes. These transactions take place mostly in towns, where 
the lending and borrowing parties are sometimes brought together by dallals who charge 
brokerage from botli sides. But, more often than not, the business is done directly without 
the intervention of dallals. 

(ii) Kachcha moneylenders make small advances in cash or kind on personal 
■security. The borrowers are mostly small people, labourers, agriculturists or artisans 
who have no funds of their own and carry on their different callings with borrowed, 
money or grain. The business of |>rrain advances is prevalent more in villages than in 
towns, and even in the former it is on the decline and is being rv^laced by cash loans 
■on the instalment system. 

(iii) Pawnbrokers lend money on the security of gold or silver ornaments, or house- 
liold articles, clothing, etc., keeping a certain margin as a safeguard against losses duo 
to bad debts. Very often the pawnbrokers are women. In the Meerut division their 
number is fairly large, while of the 300 pawnbrokers in Muzaffarnagar more than half 
urc women. 

In this connection it may be noted that sometimes the pawnbrokers lend among 
themselves. Thus small pawnbrokers augment their own resources by getting advances 
from the big pawnbrokers against the security of articles already pledged to them which 
they re-pledge. 

(iv) Qistias lend small sums in villages either through their agents or by personal 
tours from village to village, on the Instalment system, the principal and interest being 
tepaid in easy instalments. 

Petty qistias lend to small people like vegetable-sellers, hawkers, etc., one or two 
rupees each in the morning and collect the money after the day’s sale in the evening. 

(v) Military hankers have their offices in a room within the regimental compound, 
receive deposits from military people and act as their bankers. Some of them do not 
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deal \vitli the j^eneral public but are exclusively military bankers, while oIIuts have 
dealings with all classes. 

(\i) The PatJuui.S 'i)T A(ih(is usually juovide cloth to the cultivators and other poor 
labouieis at very high rates (varying from 50 to 75 p)cr cent, higher than the market 
rates), the price of the cloth to be paid at some future date. This practice is prevalent) 
both in uiral and urban areas. Village cloth merchants also engage in this kind of 
busmens ddic cominodity is taken direct to the house of the coiisiimei 

Jjik(‘ tlie Kabulus, there is a special class of moneylenders called haritis or tharakkars 
in Ihuiari's who ordinarily lend petty sums in cash, say Ks. 4, and cluirge very high rates 
of interest, for example, one and-a-haU times in six months. Very often the interest tor 
one montli is deducted before the loan is advanced. If a client fails to pay np on the 
due date, the moneylender sits at the door of the debtor’s hoiisi' and is fed at his expense 
until the debt is jiaid, Tliis js called ginao sanao (which literally means “count out or 
feed”). Heavy clnirgcs of expenditure in searching out tlic client are added to his debt, 
in eas( h(‘ moves from one ]ilac-* to another to escape payment. The effort of this class- 
of inoiicylenders especially is not so much a realise the capital as to get whatever s 
possible out of the customer. The agriculturists seldom borrow' from such moneylenders. 
Their clients are mostly the ]ioor labourers. 

B. — Bdukei S' — 

(i) Hankers, who continue to follow the old methods, receive deposits, discount hundiSf 
deal in i'\])ort and import goods, ami advance money on the security of commodities. 

(li) Hnnkois who w’ork on modern lines transact all kinds of business vvliich the 
joint-stock hanks do, c.^/., issue pass l)ooks and chcipie hooks, cash ch(’(|ii(s, collect and 
discount hills, etc., etc. 

In this connection the following tahh‘ relating to the pl.iccs visited may lie of 
interest ; — ■ 


Name of place. 

Number of 
bankers working 
on old lines 

Number of 
bankers working, 
on modern linos. 

Agra .. .. .. .. 

-10 

1 

Allahabad .. .. .. .. 

5 

. . 

Benares . . . . , . . . . . * 

50 


Cawnporo 

100* 


Meerut . . 

30 

2 

Moradabad 

20 


Muzatlarnagar 

7 

i 

Saharanpur 

15 ' 

1 


(*The figure seems to be exaggerated.) 

(c) As a rule all money lendit^rs and hankers combine other business with their own. 
They deal in cloth, grain, precious metals, gold and silver jew'ellery and do business as 
general ineichants, brass merchants, paper merchants, mill owners, commission agents,, 
brokers and landlords. The bankers qud bankers are few in number. 

With the qistiufi, just as with the pawnbrokers, inoneylending is the principal 
business; except in tlie case of females, when it is iisually a subsidiary hnsmess. Tho 
sarraf^, who deal in gold and silver, lend or borrow money as a subsidiary business while 
with the traders, too, tlie sale and purchase of hiindi.^ is secondary. 
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Question ‘2, — From the sowing of seed to the sale of the products in town markets 
the credit for providing most of the agricultural finance must go to indigenous money- 
lenders and bankers. It is to the village hania or mahajan that the Indian agricultunst 
Jooks for all his financial needs, and it is he who invariably meets them. The only other 
agency providing agricultural credit are the co-operative societies, but their share is still 
extremely small. The qistias in Moradabad arc said to provide 80 per cent, of the 
money borrowed by the cultivators in that area. The percentage may not be precise ; but 
that the qistias have in the region of their operations well nigh a monopoly of the agricul- 
tural finance is true. 

In Hapur, G^liaziabad, Lcoband, Shamli and also in Meerut and Muzaffarnagar 
moneylenders have specialised in the business of agricultural storage called khatti. A 
khatti or grain pit of 700 or 800 maunds capacity costs about Rs‘. 20 or 25 at Meerut and 
lis. 30 at Hapur, and there are about 3,000 or 4,000 such khattis in Hapur, one of the 
chief grain marts of the province. Miizaffarnagar has about 1,500 khattis (capacity 200 
maunds each), of which 900 are usually filled up. Meerut has 100, while there is none at 
Saharanpur owing to the nature of the soil, as water is so near the surface, there. 
Usually, a firm advances C6 per cent, of the value of the commodity stored and interest 
is charged at a uniform rate of 7 per cent, all ‘the year round on the amount of credit 
given. Sometimes khattis are hired, not owned, and their hiring charges are Rs. 25 or 
60 per annum, according as the khatti is small or big. The commodities siored are sold, 
•even if there is a difference of tw’o annas per inaund between the local and mofussil 
market jirices. The khattis arc said to provide a perfect place for storage of grain, as 
only the upper layer is affected and the wastage is no more than one or two maunds per 
khatti. 


Apart from agricultural storage, it is the indigenous moneylenders and bankers 
who enable the produce of the villages to be brought to the market and sold there for 
home consumption or export. In tins connection it may be mentioned that darshani htindis 
provide a convenient method of internal remittance of funds. Such himdis are very 
common on the Meerut side. 

The finance of small industries again is most'y in the hands of moneyhnders and 
bankers. Usually they make advances to the workers and, especially in the case of 
expensive articles, they also provide the raw material and tools, and the workers are 
bound to sell the goods to them at rates which are frequently low^er than they ought to be. 
(To cite a few examples— this can be seen in the Benares silk, Agra shoe, and Moradabad 
brass industries, etc.). On the other hand, there are some industries in the province which 
hardly receive any help from private moneylenders or bankers. Such arc the carpet and 
the glass and bangles industries of Agra and hirozabad, respectively. 

Question 3. — At present absolutely no reliable data are available on which even an 
approximately accurate estimate of the resources of indigenous bankers and moneylenders 
can be based. As they simply refuse to answer questions regarding their capital, expenses 
or income, the next best source of information about moneylenders and bankers are the 
income-tax officers who come to know them intimately and got familiar with tliefr 
account books. But the income-tax department makes no distinction betw^een a “banker” 
and a “moneylender” or again, between a “moneylender” and an “investor” (T5ec above); 
nor do they keep separate figures for an assessec’s income accruing from banking business 
and that arising from other sources. Again, some moneylenders are not assessed to in- 
come-tax and lie outside the purview of the income-tax department. In spite of tlieso 
drawbacks the income-tax department alone, if anyone, is in a position to give some idea 
of the resources and income of moneylenders and bankers, but it is difficult to state the 
errors to which such estimates w'ould be subject. 

In the course of my tour efforts were made to obtain some estimates and cheek 
them from a talk with various local bankers and income-tax officers.- The estimates are 
given below for what they are worth. 

The capital of all bankers and moneylenders invested in banking business in Agra 
is said to be 30 to 50 lakhs. According to another estimate it is 1 crore of rupees. 
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In Allaluil)a(l (‘iiy 20 lakhs arc said to be employed in the liundi business; while- 
the same ninoimt js invested in sairai Jiundis, 4U Jakhs in mortga;^es and lU lakhs in 
muddati hnndia in Benares. 

The capital of all bankers and moneylenders of Miizaffarnagar is put at 10 to 15- 
lakhs and of Sahuranpur at 50 lakhs. In the latter city 35 to 20 lakhs are considered 
to he invested in loans against emninodities and over 15 lakhs in loans on the security 
of property. 

According to an educated Agra banker the average net return of a banker 
on his capital, after making allowances for al! kinds of expenses and bad debts, comes to 
something between 12 and 15 per cent, per annum. A Moradahad moneylender gave 10 
per cent, as the average net return of a qistidy while another gentleman — not a banker 

— thought it was 20 per cent. Perhaps 15 per cent, is nearer the truth. The average 

net income on ihe capital invested in banking is said to he only 9 per cent, aeeordiog tO' 
some people in Muzaifamagar and Saharanpur. 

Quefftioyi 1. — There are no financial houses at present anywhere in the provinces deal- 
ing solely in the provision of credit facilities by purchase and sale of Innidis, IhinkcTs at 
Moradahad and Agra know that such houses existed in former days, but they arc said 
to have failt'd evix.g to llie lack of proper erganisatum, non-pavment of liundi.s and loss of 
husine:. About 10 or 12 years ago, there were two houses in Agra which dealt mostly 
•ij Imndis, but atter their failure no firm has ventured to engage itself exclusively .in- 
this kind of busincs'^. '[’he real cause of the failure of such houses is stated to be the 

extension of ]m)))erly organised joint-stock hanks and the eouse(iucnt coin[)el tion in busi- 

ness. 

Question 5. — Both han\^vs and moneylenders keep aceounis on the single-entry system 
of accouutaney and account b(\)ks, called bu/i/.v, are written in the mundis or sairaji charac- 
ter, as it is called. Examp'es a>''' not given as they can he seen in tlie book entitled 
“Indian Inconu'-tax’' by Duleop i^iiigb, which contains a complete answer to this 
question. 

B. — Raisiiifj of fu\ids by indigerwuf: bankers. 

Question 1. — The tun ^iriiieipal kinds of hiindis used arc darshani, i.e., s'glit cr 
demand bilN, and muddati or miiidary i.e., bills of date or usance bills. The hundis 
current in Ib'iiarcs arc called Benarsi hundis and they are drawn on Benares for 
61 days’ usance. 

Tile oih(T credit instruments used are the .security lionds of landed property, 
promissory notes, deposit receipts and sarhiiafs. 

As regaids the extent to which each credit instrument is used, li may be pointed out 
that the iinndi biisino'-s has siilfered a. cons.derahle set-back owing to llie (duaip nuinttauco 
facilities provided by the Iinporial Bank of India and the joint-stock hanks. At the same 
time, as demnmi huudis accomfianicd by railway receipts are readily diseounted by these 
banks, private hunkers gladly draw them or tako them from customers. But they are 
somevvhat averse to raising funds by incaus of re-discounting usance hills with the 
hanks, not because the latter are unwilling to rediscoiinf, but because they consider it; 
risky, as a long period, say 01 days in the ease of two months’ bills, must elapso before- 
tlu'v know that a particular bill is duly honoured. Usance bills are thus used by 
indigenous bankers as a means of investing their owm money and not so much ns a con- 
venient method of raising funds. 

Tile liiindi ]nisin(‘ss has a season of three months in respect of the rabi crops (January, 
February and :\rarcli) and two months in the Jdiarif (October and November), and the 
extent of the bills drawn depends upon the extent of the crops. For instance, the 
muddati bundis are more common in Allahabad during the rabi croji, which is the bigger 
of the two crops (jf the district. ^ 

Question 2. lor meeting the demands upon them bankers and moneylenders usually 
depend upon their own cash resources. When these are exhausted they get aceorn’- 
modation among tliemsclvTs by means of book entries. To some extent and, as a last- 
resort, they seek the assistance of joint-stock banks and the Imperial Bank of India. 
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Such assistauce, which bears a very small proportion to the total working capital 
of indigenous bankers, is obtained in one of the following three ways, viz., (i) against 
gilt-edged securities, (ii) by discount of muddaii hundis (usance bills), and (iii) l»y 
hypothecation of goods. The third metliod is regarded by some bankers as derogatory 
to their self-respect. 

As for the defects in the present system and suggestions for remedies, it may be 
pointed out at the outset that there is hardly any system at all. It is only personal 
credit which counts. The indigenous bankers have no liaison with the joint-stock banks; 
there is no (low of funds from one to the other. In other words, the bankers’ resources 
are not freely supplemented by accommodation from the joint-stock banks, and the 
consequence is that the rates of interest are not as moderate and the scope of utility as 
wide as they might otherwise be. This lack of contact between the indigenous bankers 
on the one hand and joint-stock banks on the other is often diu* to ignorance as 
well as to a feeling of suspicion and distrust on both sides. T’he indigenous bankers 
see no particular gain in going to the banks, for they get no preferential treatment as 
“bankers.” The joint-stock banks have nothing by which to distinguish an honest 
“banker” from one who is not, for at present everybody can call himself a “banker,” 
and having been swindled in one or two cases, the banka arc naturally extra cautious. 

What is needed, therefore, is to remove the existing distrust, restore confidence and’ 
adopt some means of linking up indigenous bankers with joint-stock banks. 

Question 3 . — The deposits received by indigenous bankers are usually from the mem- 
bers of their own fraternity and are for short periods — say 3 or 6 months — subject to with- 
drawal on demand. As a rule the bankers are averse to this kind of business and con- 
sider it either risky or atTecting their personal credit to receive other pcoyile’s money as 
deposit. Even enlightened bankers would not receive fixed deposits to any large extent, 
the maximum limit of a particular firm for an individual being Ks. 5,000. The usual rate 
of interest on deposits is 5^ or fi per cent, per annum. In the dull season the rate falls 
to 3 per cent., while it may be 9 per cent, in some cases in the busy season. 

C. — Advances by indigenous hanhers. 

Question 1. — Advances an* made by moneylenders and bankers on promissory notes, 
sarkhats, tamassuk qisthandi, bypothecation of ero])s (called dadni) or goods deposited 
in the godowns, or on the security of goods in transit. In the case of large amounts 
loans are made on the mortgage of property. Benares has an interesting system known 
as sau'ai hnndi, according to which a loan of Ks. 100 is repayable in twenty-five monthly 
instalments of Rs. 5 each. Before making any advances the moneylenders satisfy themselves 
as to the standing of a borrower through their agents. At least two agcJits work for a 
group of borrowers in a ])articuUir area and loans an* given only when their testimony 
is joint and they are. both peso it. An agent gets from his master a montlily ])ay of 
Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 besides a commission (8 ajinas per cent, shared by two agents) from tin* 
borrowers. 

The usual rates of interest on the various kinds of advances arc given belovr : — 

Per cent, per annum. 

Mitidar hundis .. .. .. ..71 

Loans on mortgages of landed property .. .. 7^ to 12 (mostlj 9 per 

cent,). 

Loans on bonds . . . . , , . . 9 

Loans on pronotes .. .. .. .. 12 to 18. 

Pawning (ornaments) . . .. .. .. 18^ to 37^ 

^isMoans (instalment system) .. .. ..44 

Petty jfcisMoans (day-to-day) .. .. 570 pice per rupee 

per day). 

Loans by Aghas, Khans, ECarias, etc. .. . . 75 to 300. 

Question 2. — The agricultursits usually deal with the village moneylenders, and the 
rates they pay vary from 12 to 18 per cent, in tlic case of cash loans and are usually 25 i)er 
cent, in the case of grain loans. In the calculation of interest the Indian months are 
taken into account, and it may be noted that some of these months are 
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l(=ss than of 30 days. Among the incidental cliarges paid by the agriculturists are stamp 
foes, nazrana I to 5 per cent., charges to the scribe for the writing of documents 

(8 annas per Its. 100), charit y (2 annas per Ks. jOO or as tlie ease may be, in the name 
of OajKjaji). 

If inonoy baiders arc linked to bankers and the latter lo joint-stock banks func* 
tioning under a central bank, the rates of interest would go down and the benefit 
of the 1 eduction would aeeriu* to the borrowing agriculturists. 

Question 3 . — Moneylenders and banks assert that their clients can verify their 
accounts at all times. They are not limited to any part.eular office hours or special 
formalities. They liave only to go to the creditors to know how Iheir accounts stand. 
On the other hand, no regular statement of accounts is issued by moneylenders or 
bankers periodically or even once a year. In many cases even receipts are not given for 
the amounts ]iaid by the borrowers to their creditors; tlie latter merely make entries 
in tlicjr books. Usually such entries are correct, but there is room for fraud if the 
mnnim. (clerk) is dishonest. When receipts for payments are given to the borrowers, 
the latter wro ordinarily required to pay for the stamp. 

D. — Exchange and money marhet. 

Question 1. — There is no organised money market wortli tlie name in any of the 
districts visited except at Cawnporc. 

Question 2. — The ddlaVs function is to bring buyers and sedlers of liundis together and 
his remuneration is the dalah or brokerage he gets. The usual dalali m Meerut is '2 pice 
])er Ks. 100 paid by the drawer or seller of the darshoni hundis and 1 anna per 
Rs. 100 paid equally by the buyer and seller in the case of mnddati hnndis. In (tawu- 
pore the daJaJs receive at the rate of 2 annas 6 pies per Rs. 1,000 from the sellei;. 

Question 3. — The rates of hnndis for internal rcmitt.ince vary according to tlie town 
on and the season in which they are drawn. Tor instance, a bill on Delhi can be had 

at par in Muzaffiirnagar or Saharanpur, because four days elapse before the bill is 

paid m Delhi ad the buyer forgoes the interest for four days, thlie more important 
factor determining Avhether a bill can be had at a discounl or premium is, of course, 
the siipjily and demand of the bills. 

The viuddati hundisj usually of 61 days {ehsath niiii), also 12L or 181 days, sell 
at a discount of 10 or 12 annas per cent, per month or of 7i^ or 0 per cent, per annum 

during the busy season, November to June, and of 0 or 7 annas or of 4.} or 5^ per 

cent, per annum in the slack season, July to October. 

Questions 4 & 5. — Agra is the only place among those visited where there is a local 
sarrufa panchayat and also a vijopar sajniti. The former is a moneylenders’ and 
hankers’ association and tlie latter a traders’ as.sociation for the better organisation of 
trade in the town. 

E. — Defects of indigenous hanldng. 

Question 1. — On the whole the relations of bankers and moneylenders with tlieir clients 
are cordial. Tn most cases such relations have been maintained on both sides for several 
generations, and in an Indian village the mahajan or moneylender is indeed an indis- 
pensable part of the economic life. The only class of moneylenders really detested is 
the Paihnnii, Aghas or Kalnilis. 

The indigenous bankers working on modern lines are even more popular than 
joint-stoc-k lianks or the Imperial Bank of India, because of their willingness to help their 
i-lients at any hour of the day or night and the personal interest in all dealings. As 
a striking proof of such popularity it may be pointed out that in a period of six years a 
firm at Agra has not had to file a single law suit against their customers. 

Questions 2 & 3. — The main difficulty of bankers and ruoncylenders i.s with regard lo 
the repayment of loans. They complain of cases in which the borrowers borrow funds 
w'itliout the intention of repaying them and take shelter behind the Insolvency Act. Tn 
Benares there is a very strong feeling among moneylenders and bankers against the 
11 ^ 0 , or what is really the abuse, (J the Insolvency Act; and this feeling is shared in 
all the other districts visited. Sometimes the institution of insolvency proceedings, it 
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if alleged, is encouraged by the official receivers for personal gain and it is, therefore^ 
suggested that the appointment of new official receivers every year may unprove matters 
to some extent* A more specific remedy would, however, be to establish a local bankers 
i^ssociation and to ma^e it responsible for the scrutiny and investigation of all cases 
with a view to declaring which of them are fit to be allowed to proceed as insolvency 
cases in court. Legal recovery of debts is admitted on all hands to be an expensive 
affair. Not only are the court expenses said to be high, but the process of the actual 
execution of the decree is very lengthy and costly. 

In Allahabad moneylenders and bankers do not like the Bundelkhand Land Alien- 
ation Act. They hesitate to lend lo people protected by this Act, because it is not so easy 
to realise their dues from such borrowers. 

Question 6. — Sometimes indigenous bankers are unable to meet all acceptable 
demands for lack of sufficient working capital. Some of them then have recourse to the joint- 
stock banks and the Imperial Bank, but there is no effective liaison between the two. 
My suggestions as to the best way in which the present state of affairs can be remedied 
are given below under the heading “G. — Consolidation of indigenous banks” which is 
admittedly the most difficult and yet the most important problem. 

F. — Co-ordination. 

Among the indigenous moneylenders and bankers of the same or different classes 
there is no visible co-ordination. In Agra alone there is a sarrafa panchayat with a 
panch who is the proprietor of the oldest banking house. But moneylenders do inter-lend 
among themselves on special rates of interest called sahukari vyaj, and so far as in- 
digenous bankers are concerned, cases can be cited in which one banking house has 
helped to save another from certain ruin. This feeling of mutual help is usually confined 
to the members of the same caste and is most strong among the marwari bankers. A 
marwari house would try its best to pay up all members of the fraternity before declaring 
itself insolvent. 

The point of contact between the Imperial and joint-stock banks and indigenous 
bankers is provided by the hundis which the latter bring to the former. But this 
practice is neither general nor regular. 

G. — Consolidation of indigenous hanks. 

The consolidation of indigenous banks is admittedly one of tlie most thorny pro- 
blems of Indian banking and at first sight baffles all attempts at solution. My own 
analysis of the question, as 1 see it, and the possible remedies to improve matters, are 
given at full length in chapter VIII of my book on indigenous banking. Briefly put,, 
these conclusions are that most of the credit operations in India are not in the hands 
of joint-stock banks or “organised banking” but in the hands of indigenous 
«\oneylenders and bankers or “disorganized banking” with little or no con- 
nection with “organized banking,” that it is neither possible nor desirable to end: 
indigenous moneylending and banking and that the best thing to do would be to- 
organize the “disorganized banking” by bringing about a combination of bankers and 
their formation into joint-stock banks, and to link these new credit institutions along 
with those already in existence to a central banking agency, thus giving a unity and 
solidarity to the whole banking system in India which it so much lacks and needs. 
But discussions with enlightened bankers and bank representatives, whose names I 
am not at liberty to disclose, during my recent tours in the province, have made me 
feel doubtful about the feasibility of my scheme of voluntary combinations of indigenous 
bankers and their formation into joint-stock banks. I realise that indigenous bankers, 
c rcumstanced as they are, have jealousies almost of a personal character among them- 
selves, and it seems practically impossible to make them override their jealousies and 
agree to work together. Even where there are no jealousies or feelings of rivalry, 
or where these can be overcome, there is that social institution — the jo nt 

Hindu family system — besides age-long traditions of banking houses and questions of 
personal status in the society, which go to militate against the scheme which I have 
advocated. Bearing these considerations in mind, I am inclined to think that any 
proposals involving the combination of indigenous bankers, however sound 

they may otherwise he, would, under the present conditions of India, prove still-born.. 
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Admitting, therefore, that the combination of indigenous bankers is impracticable in the 
immediate or near future, the problem remains as how best to link indigenous bankers 
to organised banking” through a central banking agency. 

The best line of advance which suggests itself is to devise some plan by which 
indigenous bankers can be so reformed and organised as to reach the nearest practical 
approach to “organised banking,” for the nearer the two credit agencies — indigenous 
bankers and joint-stock banks — can come together, the better the liaison that can be 
effected. From my study of 'indigenous banking I am fully convinced that there is no 
dearth of indigenous bankers who conduct business on sound lines, whose traditions cf 
honesty would bear cumpanson with any bank in the world, and who should be welcome 
and profitable agents to any central banking agency which may be formed in India. 
What 18 required is to devise some system which may pick out and put such bankers ni 
one clear-cut class, distinguish them from all other kinds of bankers and moneylenders, 
and give tliem a new interest and life in their work. The suggestion of licensing 
hankers with certain obligations and privileges, in this connection, promises a hopeful 
solution and is worthy of serious attention and examination. But in order to ensure 
success, tlio matter nni'^t be considered from two points of view, viz., that of the in- 
digenous hanker and tliat of flie central banking agency. That is to say, the scheme, 
if it is to be successful, should, on the one hand, make it wmrth the while of indigenous 
bankers to seek liccnc(‘s, and on the other liand, make :t quite safe for the central 
hank to assist the bankers. 

Taking the bankers’ point of view first, the licences* shonlcl involve the following 
obligations on the part of licensed bankers, viz., that — 

(1) they shall do only banking and not speculate or combine trading biisinesg 

with banking proper. (This should not preclude bankers from dealing in 
gold or silver), 

(2) their accounts shall be periodically audited by approved auditors, and, 

(3) their rates of interst shall not exceed more than a prescribed per cent, over 

the bank rate. 

As against the above restrictions the licensed hankers should enjoy distinct pri- 
vileges on the follouing lines > — 

(!) their Jiuridis (within such limits as considerations of their own credit and o: 
prudent finance may deterinim^) shall be discounted by the central bank 
on exactly the same terms as the bills of the joint-stock banks, 

(2) special remittance and other facilities, so far as consistent with public 

interest, in the same way and on the same terms as applicable to all 
joint-stock banks, and 

(3) legal recognition and rights in the matter of recovery of debts, etc. 

Apart from these specific advaniagcs, the gain to the licensed bankers in theif 
prestige and influence will be by no means small. If only they use their opportunities well 
the possibilities are immense and in time they should become most powerful links in the 
system of Indian hanking, much to the advantage of the country as well as their own. 


•^For most ot these suggestions I am indebted to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 


i)K Ij. C. Jain. 
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A brief note on the Moradabad brass industry. 


This brass wares of Moradabad are famous not only in the United Provinces but 
throughout the country. Such indeed is the importance of the brass industry in Moradabad 
that about onc-third of tlie entire population of that town owe their income in whole or in 
the main to the production and sale of brass articles. 

2. Organisation. — The workers usually work in karktianas under karkhanadars. 
Both are mainly Muhammadans. The number of workers in a karkhana varies from 
about 10 to 50. Some karkhanas are owned by particular individuals, but in many cases 
there are partnerships. The organisation is on small scale, weak and iineo-ordinated. 

The relations of the workers to the knrkhanadars are mostly cordial, but the former are 

sometimes tied to the latter on account of a peculiar system of credit called baqi. In 

relatively big karkhanas, the workers obtain loans from the karkhanadars, particularly on 

social occasions in the family like marriages, etc. The more skilled a worker, (lie larger 
the amount of baqi or loan he owes. The workers are not allowed to leave their karkhanas 
so long as their baqi is outstanding; and this is usually the ease. The workers have 
only to thank themselves for their inability to pay. The money which they borrow is 
unwisely spent, for they regard it as a sort of unearned income. Very often transfers 
of workers from one karkhana to anotlier take place, hut in most cases the baqi is paid 
to the old employers on bclialf of the workers by tlie new employers, and all that happei^s 
is a change of masters-c/a>i-creditors. Generally, small sums arc deducted from the 
worker’s weekly wages to li(iuidato the baqi; but as new occasions of unproductive ex- 
penditure constantly arise, the baqi is rarely repaid and practically the money given as 
baqi is, as often as not, so much lost and the last hope of recovery goes with the work(‘r. 
The chi’dren have nothing to do with the baqi of their deceased father, and they are quite 
free to work in the old karkhanas or to go to new ones. 

d. Wages and apprenticeship . — ^The wages of the workers are twelve annas per day 
for unskilled work and Pc. 1-8 for skilled. But thanks to the illiteracy and spendthrift 
habits and the baqi system, the w'orkers live from hand to mouth and suffer privation in 
periods of trade depression. 

The apprenticeship is confined to the families of the. workers themselves. A new 
candidate gets liis training in the karkhana of his father or guardian. 

4. Method of finance . — The karkhanadars usually possess only small capital, and 
prefer to make things to order, taking the metal from the brassware dealers and charging 
a settled rate for the wares made^. Sometimes they make things on their own and sell 
to the shopkeepers, but most of the finance is provuled by the brassware dealers in various 
W'ays, e.q., cash credit, advances of raw material, etc. These dealers are mostly Hindu 
mahajans and are quite wcH-lo-do. The karkhanadars cannot carry on without outside 
finance and get no advances for their business from the Allahabad or the Imperial Banl^, 
but the business at present involves risks which no joint-stock bank could undertake with- 
out adequate insurance. Tlio workers are mostly in a bad way — illiterate, addicted to 
gambling, betting on partridge {titar) and quail {bater) fights etc. The small karkhana- 
dars, who very often rise from.- among the go-ahead workers, are themselves not above 
such vices. 

5. Marketing.— The w*ares are sold to the local dealers who may be divided into 
two classes, (a) small and (6) big. The small dealers sell only locally and do not troubh' 
with mofnssil sales and advertising. The big dealers, however, have a few agents in 
important towns like Liiicknow and Cawnpore and sell locally also, as well as supply 
mofussil orders. They also advertise to some extent in the papers and receive direct orders 
from mofiisflil consumers. But the greatest handicap, both in the way of advertisement 
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and large mofussil sales, is the absence of standard goods. If goods of standard quality and 
pattern are produced, and there is systematic advertisement, Moradabad wares would 
easily command a very wide market, not only in the countr3% but also abroad in the 
West. The best line of advance would be to have a common organisation in the shape of 
an information or advertisement bureau which should study the demands of consumers, 
give new ideas to dealers, advertise the goods and encourage their sales. The expenses 
of such an organisation should be borne by the industry itself, and dealers can be induced 
to come together, if they are to reap the advantages which would certainly prove well 
worth the expense. 


Dr. L. C. Jain. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in uillage CHIRAIGAON, 
district Benares. 


t.By Mr. Devi Sahai Srivastavsu M.A., LL.B., Inspector of Co-operative Societies, 
United Provinces (on special duty).l 


Introduction. 


Chiraigaon is a village situated across the rive Barna in Benares tahsil, about 
seven miles by pakka road from the city of Benares, though the short cut by kachcha 
lane is only five miles. The nearest railway station is Samath on the B. & N.-W. Rail- 
way. The village is connected by a kachcha feeder of about half a mile with the 
nearest pakka road which leads from Benares to Obazipur. The nearest markets are 
Raj ghat and Bisheshwarganj , only three miles by kachcha lanes, where people flock daily 
with their produce. The soil of the village is sandy loam, but the efforts of the culti- 
vators have made it fertile. 

Area under cultivation . — The total area of the village is only 182 acres of which 
the cultivated area is only 147 acres. There are groves in the village to the extent of 
16 acres. The remaining 20 acres arc ahadiy tank and waste, etc. As the cultivated area 
is insufficient for the residents of the village, they also have holdings in other neighbour- 
ing villages. The areas so cultivated are as follows : — 

Acres. 


Shankerpur 

Oaurakalan 

Baryasanpur 

Siwon 


33 

47 

40 

4 


Total .. 124 


Four or five acres in the village Rustarapur are also cultivated from Chiraigaon. 

Kinds of tenancy . — The total area under cultivation of the people of Chiraigaon in 
all the villages is about 270 acres. There are about 100 families which possess holdings 
in some form or other, the rest being traders and labourers. The average holding, 
therefore, per family comes to 2*7 acres, or 4 bighas, which is inadequate to maintain 
them at a right standard of comfort. The following kinds of land tenures arc found 
in the villages : — 

Kinds of tenancy. Number of Area. 

holdings. Acres. 


Fixed rate tenancy 
Occupancy tenancy 
New occupancy (column 7) . . 

Life tenants 

Proprietors (Misc. column 7) . . 

Shikmi sir 

Total 


19 

1.5 

83 

no 

9 

10 

4 

3 

2 

2 

10 

7 


147 


Population and castes . — ^The population of the village is 953 as calculated in 
1929. There are 140 families. There are two types of villages in Benares, one having 
several adjoining purwas (hamlets) attached to it, and the other having a single site. 
This village belongs to the former type. 

The majority of the people residing in this village belong to the Koiri class who 
are great producers of fruit and vegetable crops. Other castes may cultivate and also 
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carry on their separate professions and trades, 
of families of different castes in the village : — 

Castes. 


Koiri 

Ahir 

Kumhar 

Bhar 

Chamar 

Khatik 

Teli 

Nai 

Dhobi 

Lohar 

Muhammadan 

Gond 


Sonar 

Musahar 


The following figures show the number 

Families. 

56 

4 

8 

19 

30 

7 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 
1 
1 


1'otal 


140 


Subsidiary industries . — There are the following Hiibsidiary induslricvs in the 
village : — 

(1) Silk sari weaving (t^venty families working about 40 looms). 

(2) Gardening. 

(3) , Milk supply. 

(4) Trade in vegetables and fruits. 

(5) Shoj) -keeping. 

(6) Pottery. 

(7) Oil pressing. 

(8) Money lending. 

The san trade is declining, but there are posaibiidies of revival il niarkels weie 
available. 

Crops. — The chief garden and vegetable crops of the village are — 

(1) Lemon. 

(2) Falsa (Grewia asitica). 

(3) Papita (papaw, carica papaya). 

(4) Aonia (emblic, phyUanthus emhlica). 

(6) Mango. 

(6) Guava. 

(7) Bose. 

(8) Potato. 

(9) Arvi (yam, colocasia antiquarnm). 

(10) Bhindi (lady’s finger, hibisens esculentns). 

(11) Brinjal or egg plant. 

(12) Other vegetables. 

Besides this the chief staple crops of the village are wheat, barley, peas, gram^ 
arhar, bajruy sawan, etc. These crops are not generally grown for the market, but for 
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♦he cnltivator’i own use. 
lage 


Pulses 

Sawan 

Chari (fodder) 
Arkar and jv/ir 
Hemp 


The following figures show the crop production of this vil- 


Kharif. 


Acres. 

1 

3 

7 

22 

^3 


Total . . 36 


Rahi and Zaid, 


Gram and wheat 
Wheat 

Barley wheat 
Barley 

Fruits and vegetables 

Potatoes 

Carrots 

Peas 


Acres. 

0 

9 

12 

10 

67 

12 

1 
7 


Total 


no 


From the total above it appears that only 0 acres of wheat are sown in Chiraigavin 
and about the same proportion in other villages mentioned above, which is quite insufiS- 
cient to maintain the village population. The acreage under barley and other food crops 
is also insufficient. The major portion of the cultivated area is under vegetables and 
fruits winch fetch a very high price. 

Some of the cultivators, who do not produce as much grain as they require for 
their needs in a year, purchase at the harvest time what they want from their brother 
cultivators in the village itself or in the neighbourhood. 

To answer now the particular questions included in the questionnaire : — 


PABT T. — Agricultural crkdit and crkdit facilities. 

Part A . — Agricultural borrowing for purposes of production. 

Question 2(a), (6), (c) Expenses during cultivatio7i.~-(i) Seed and manure . — The 
cultivator’s credit requirements may be described as follows. b^irst, money is 
needed to purchase seed and manure in the months of October and November; as 
the people have now learnt the advantages of artificial manure, they spare no pains 
to get it. The manure used in their potato fields and their orchards of lemons and 
oranges is nce?R-cake. They also require money to pay the labourers who have ploughed 
their fields and done other work connected with the preparation of the soil. Money for 
these purchases is supplied by the credit society and the local moneylenders, except in 
a few cases where people borrow on the ugahi system from outsiders. In this system the 
loan is a multiple of Rs. 10 and the sum repaid is a multiple of Rs. 12 in twelve equal 
monthly instalments. By another system money is advanced at seed time, and 1^ or 1| 
times the amount a advanced is realised at harvest. The local moneylenders generally 
charge interest at the rate of 2 per cent, per month, but in special cases the rate goes 
up to Rs. 3-2*0 per cent, per month. There are one or two persons in the village who 
store potato and other seed for supply on credit, charging interest at 2 per cent, per 
month on the price of the seed. The credit society also advances money for the purchase 
of seed at 16 i^r cent, per annum. In the case of the seed of wheat, etc., sawai (26 per 
cent.), is the general rate. 

(ii) After cultivation and irrigation . — ^Besides seed and manure there are very few 
operations for which money is required. Generally the cultivators do their own work 
like weeding, etc., but occasionally they have to hire labour for later cultivation and 
irrigation. They generally possess their own irrigation appliances, but occasionally hire 
them at Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per day. Labour is also hired at harvest time in April and 
May for about a week ; but in the case of vegetable crops the purchaser himself collects 
and sells the vegetables, and the grower has nothing to do with it. All this expendi- 
ture is usually met from borrowed money except occasionally when the cultivator has 
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capital of hifj own. Generally the period of loans taken for expenses during cultivation is 
six mouths or a year, and the maximum rale is 2 per cent, per month. This sort of 
loan is advanced on the borrower’s personal security and that of his crops. But when 
the money is borrowed for capital improvements or for special needs like marriage, f.e., 
for long terms, land is the only security which is accepted. In this village it is the 
practice to mortgage the field with possession to the lender on the condition, that the 
borrower will not pay .any interest, that he will be entitled to repay the debt when 
he likes, and will recover possession when he does so. This is also the practice in the 
case of oeciipaney holdings, although the law forbids such mortgages. The 
mortgagee cither cultivates the mortgaged lands himself or lets them out to other cultiva- 
tors, but sometimes to the mortgagor himself as sub-tenant on sliihmi rent. A tenant who 
parls with his land, has very little chance of getting it back since he lias no longer any 
source of income wherefrom to pay the debt. When the mortgagee finds that the letting 
value of the land is low he charges the mortgagor with the difference between the interest 
on the loan advanced at the current rate and the rent realised from the land. 

(iii) Capital improvement- — In this village no money is borrowed for capital im- 
provements except for constructing irrigation wells. Fencing has been done in two or 
three cases but the cultivators have done it from their own earnings. The major portion 
of the village debt is for marriage and the payment of old debts; only Bs. 1,004 were 
borrowed for construction of wells. The cultivators have now been made to realize by 
constant propaganda the necessity of permanent improvements in land, but they do 
not get sufficient long-term credit to undertake such. They have recently made a demand 
of Rs. 1,400 for the construction of wells from the credit society. 

(iv) For social and other needs. — Besides borrowing for agricultural purposes ^he 
people of this village also borrow at times for social needs, e.g., marriage or funeral 
ceremomes, and somelimes for the payment of rent and revenue. For such purposes 
people require long-term credit which is not generally obtainable in the village. They 
seek it from the mahajans in the city. There tlioy mortgage their land, if possible; other- 
wise they get the money on a bond bearing interest at 2 per cent, per month. There is 
always a condition that the interest of the bond will be paid annually, or in default the 
amount of the interest will be added to the principal, which means cojupound inti rest on 
the capital they borrow. The period of these loans generally extends to three yeais 
when the pronotes are renewed if payment is not made. Sometimes the interest is addtd 
to the principal, not yearly but on the renewal f)f the bond. The rate of interest cles(*ribed 
above is for ensh alvances; no advances in kind arc made in this village. The pn'v ailing 
rate is high, but cannot be described as exorbitant. 

(d). The only charges that the borrower has to incur besides interest are as 
follows : — 

(1) Stamp duty on bond. 

(2) Writing charges (minimum 8 annas). 

(3) Registration charges if the deed is to be registenMl. 

On repayment, there is no other incidental charge; though, of course, the borrower has 
to pay all litigation charges if the lender has to file a suit against him for the recovery 
of his money. ^ 

Question 3. — Generally land is the only security accepted for cash loans; standing 
crops and iinplcments are very rarely offered as security. Ornaments arc pawned some- 
times, but rarely : in this village only one case has come to light. Jk'sides, ornaments arc 
not much in use in this village except in castes like Ahirs, etc. Houses are sometimes 
offered as security, and accepted. In one case a house was mortgaged for Rs. 500. 

Question 4. — As the loans are mostly advanced in cash either on bonds or mortgages, 
the method of enforcing payment of debts is by suits in courts or arbitration in panchaiiats. 
In the co-operative society the payments are also enforced by arbitration, of which the 
defaulters have to bear all the costs. 

Question 5. — The cultivators do not take full advantage of the facilities provided 
by the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the Land Improvement Act. During the 
last six years taqavi has been taken only once, to the extent of Rs. 200 : and that too 
has been paid off. 

•The reasons for not borrowing taqavi are as follows ; — 

(1) The cultivntors find it difficult to get a recommendation from the pstwari 
and qanungo to support their applications for taqavi. The process is also 
often troublesome. 
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(2) The cultivators do not generally get all llie money that they require, but 
only what the patwari and qanungo rcconmiend. Distribution, too, is often 
a matter of favouritism. 

(8) is the application has to pass through many officers, the payment of the 
money is often delayed till long after the applicant’s requirements have 
been satisfied in some other way. That is, they prefer to borrow from a 
moneylender, who does not keep them waiting. 

(4) Sometimes, the people who really require help, do not get taqavi, whilst 

people of good position (haisiyat) who do not need help, get taqavi whicli 
they utilise in their business or advance to their more unfortunate brother 
cultivators. 

(5) The strictness with which taqavi is recovered, inakeA tlie cultivator unwilling 

to take it. 

All the above defects can easily be remedied by advancing faqavi loans through 
the co-operative societies in areas within the co-operative fold, and where co-operative 
societies do not exist, through some special organisation for taqavi, so that the distri- 
bution of the money may reach the recipient without the interference of too many 
officials. 

Question 7. — Defects in the system. — The agricultural credit system has various 
defects as follows : — 

(1) The rate of interest is ruinous, whilst the law suits by which repayment is 

enforced are expensive. 

(2) Cultivators are often compelled to wander from mahajan to mahajan in search 

of credit. This difficulty of getting a loan makes them reluctant to spend 
money on improving their holdings. 

(3) By a usufructuary mortgage of their land they are deprived of the only source 

from which they can repay the debt; by any other mortgage they are 
likely to lose it sooner or later. Even if the land remains in their pos- 
session as shikmi, they find it difficult to pay off the principal amount 
because they do not invest so much labour and capital in it ns before, 
and their production is reduced. 

(4) The system of cornnound interest at an interval of one to three years increases 

the burden which they have to carry; and in course of time it becomes 
too heavy for them. 

(5) Borrowing on the vaahi system produces certain abuses. The creditor sends 

his man to the village to collect the instalments at intervals, and cullivators 
have to feed him every time, ho comes. Sometimes they are so much har- 
assed by his entortainimmt that they prefer to borrow from somebody else, 
whatever the rate of interest may be, and to pay him for good. 

(6) There are also two defects in the co-operative system. Firstlv, the method of 

calculating the haisiyat (financial position) of members is defective, and 
generally leads to under-valuation. For example, a man owning one bigha 
fixed-rate tenancy can borrow Rs. 400 to Ks. 500 from a mahajan, and if 
he wants to sell he can get up to Rs. 4,000. Rut in the society he cannot 

get more than twenty-five times the annual rent, a matter of Rs. 100 or so, 

at most. Secondly, a society cannot grant long-term credit,' and the people 
are obliged to take on short terms loans wdiich they expect to repay only in 
ten or fifteen years. 

Suggestions for imj)rovemenf . — suggest the following remedies : — 

(1) Land mortgage banks should be opened to give credit facilities to cullivators 

on the security of their holdings — of course, after making the necessa''y 
statutory changes in the tenancy law. 

(2) Long-term credit should be supplied to villagers by the land mortgage 

banks, to enable them to make permanent improvements or to pav off their 
old debts. This can also be done through land mortgage banks. The 
Government can also help by making taqavi advances at a rate of 3 to t 

per cent, direct to the credit society, for a period of at least twenty 

years. 

(3) Tt should he made illegal for mahajans and other moneylenders to 

advance loans to the members of co-operative societies. 

(4) The haisiyat rules should be revised. 
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Part B. — Agricultural borrowing for purposes of marketing. 

Question 1. — As pointed out above, the principal market crops of this village are 
Vegetables and fruit, namely, lemons, guavas, mangoes, falsas, roses, potatoes, brinjals,. 
bhindi, arvi and other similar vegetables. The produce is generally purchased by village 
traders, mostly Khatiks or Bhars. Some of these traders carry it on their ovi^n pack 
animals to the central market at Kajghat and Bisheshvvarganj. A pack bulfalo can carry 
four maunds. The cost of luring a buffalo is 2 annas 6 pies per maund, while the wage 
of a porter, who can carry one maund, is 6 or 7 annas a day. 

The general practice is that the traders buy the vegetable crop whilst standing, 
usually a week or a fortnight before the crop is ready for the market. The purchasers 
tuke the vegetables as ready daily to the nearest market at Bajghat, two and a half miles 
away, where it is sold to wholesale dealers. In the village the price is settled by bargain 
between the grower and purchaser, and one-fourth to one-fifth of the price is paid piece- 
meal as sales are effected in the market. The trader has to bear all the transit charges 
including octroi, etc. 

The fruit gardens are also sold wholesale for a period of a year or two. The pur- 
chasers take all the fruit during that period, while the owner is responsible for digging 
and watering. Tlie number of times the grove is to be dug, irrigated and manured is 
settled beforehand. The jmrehaser either takes the yield to the market and sells it to the 
wholesale dealer or exports it himself to outside markets. For example, lemons and 
guavas are generally exported to Patna, falsas to Lahore, mangoes to Lucknow and other 
places. 

Beoparis or traders come from Ghazipur and Taunpur to purchase the roses. These 
flowers are then sold to the manufacturers of rose-water and other perfumes in rjauiipur 
and Ghazipur. The general rate at which these flow'ers are sold ranges from Ks. .1-12-0 
to Rs. 2 per thousand. The development of this trade is possible if the manufacture of 
rose-water and other perfumes is undertaken in the village itself. 

The prices obtainable for fruit or vegetable crops are ^ faha field 

is often sold at Rs. 70 to Rs. 85 per bigha. A lemon grove was sold for 

Rs. 675 for a year. The owner’s expenditure on digging Rs. 830, cr 

Rs. 365 wdth the rent, so that the profit was Rs. 310, i.e., extends ^-^ot the 

cultivator had to wait five years before the trees bore fruit. . best lemon grove 

in the village and no irrigation was needed. The price obtpp^ m^or a rose field varies 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 per bigha : in one case Rs. 400 wa ^ paid for a rose field of 1^ 
bighas, against expenditure of Rs. 150 for manure, Rs. 60 for plants, Rs. 10 cultivation, 
Rs. 30 for irrigation and Rs. 30 for rent, a total of Rs. 280. The profit was Rs. 120 on^ 
11 bighas, i.e., Rs. 80 per bigha. 

In potato fields the average yield per bigha ranges from 150 to 200 maunds of 
potatoes per bigha. In one case 200 maunds of potatoes were obtained from a field of 
bighas; the owner’s expenditure was as follows: — 

Rs. 

Cultivation and preparation of soil 
Sowing 
Seed 

Manure {neem cakes) . , 

After cultivation 
Irrigation . . 

Digging of potatoes 
Rent 

Labourers’ wages, three months 

Total . . 251 


15 

8 

84 

51 

30' 

14 
10 

15 
24 
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The total price obtained avj|s Ks. 375 giving a net profit of Rs. 124, t.e., Rs. 8^" 
per bigha, hut the profit would have been larger if the grower had been able to wait for 
a rise of prices. But that he could not do as money was wanted, and .not otherwise 
forthcoming. Some people in the village who purchase potatoes at harvest and store 
them for seed, obtain very high prices, so long as storing does not spoil the stock. On 
the average the following are the profits from different kinds of crops 


Crops. 

Falsa 



Profits. 

. . R». 50 to Rs. 60 per bighn. 

Rose 


. 

.. „ 80 „ 100 „ 

Potato 

. . 

. 

.. ..60 „ 80 

Lemon 


. 

.. „ 12.'5 „ ISO „ 

Brinjal 


. 

.. „ !>0 „ 60 


I’^or crops like wheat, etc., the net profit comes to Rs, 12 per bigha, soinetiinca 
less. But the staples, namely, wheat, gram, barley, peas, etc., are not sold as a Tule, 
as the produce is inadequate for the village’s needs; indeed, the people of the village 
generally purchase for their recpiirements from the neighbouring villages. 

(b) Tliere is no difference in the marketing of the produce for domestic consumption 
and that for the market, except that the former is sold in the village Itself while the 
latter is taken to the city. No incidental charges like weigliing, etc., are paid in the 
village on articles sold for local consumption. 

Question 2(a). — ^From what has been said, it is clear that little money is needed 
for marketing the village produce, and what money is required is supplied hy the credit 
society and the mahojans, drain merchants and exporting firms ])l}iy no part in village 
finance. The terms are moderate; tlie rate of interest charged by mnhnjans is generally 
2 per cent, per month. The rate charged by the co-operative society is 15 per cent, per 
annum. 

{h) The co-operative society often assists the village trader, wlio markets the vil- 
lage produce, by loans. There is no field for co-operative sale of the vegetables, as they 
are perishable and fetch a better price when taken to the market in small quantities. 
Fruits, however, are exported to more distant markets and there is scope for co-operative 
marketing \yhareby the profits of the middlemen may be eliminated. 

Question 3. — The Khatik trader in this village pay? all market cliargcs, as follows : 

(1) Cost of carriage from the village to the market, two and a half miles away, 

at 2 annas 6 pies per maund for pack buffaloes or 6 annas per maund for 
porter’s wages. 

(2) Toll, fi pies per man and 1 anna 9 i)ies per buffalo. 

(3) Octroi, 1 anna 6 pies to 2 annas 6 pies per maund for fruits nnd vegeT«ibles. 

(4) Market tax, 1 anna per maund. 

(5) Ten chhataks per maund of vegetables or frnits are taken as ghelua (etc.) 

(6) Arhat, 9 pies per maund, to arhafia. 

On an average the niarektiug expeiise.s come to 8 annas per maund, but these 
charges vary with different crops. The charge paid as arhat remains the same. No other 
incidental charges have to be paid. 

Question 4. — Generally the grain is stored in villages in one of two ways : (1) in huge 
earthenware pots called hothilas : (2) in mud bouses under the covering of hhusa. Tt is 
also sometimes kept on the second storey of the cultivator’s kachcha house. The second 
method is more wasteful than the first. The waste is generally due to damp or to rats. 
A safer method of storing wwild be to keep the grain in gunny bags, on a raised 
platform 2J feet high in the centre of a room. It would be profitable to build a common 
store-room for the whole village, where the grain would be stored in separate bags labelled 
with the owner’s name. This would pjive the wav for the gradation of the seed. 

In the markets grain is general I v stored in gunny bags which are kept in n 
room, but not on a raised platform. Of course the wastage from rats is not so great. 
The building of a raised platform will not be expensive nnd would keep the grain free 
from insects too. 

Question 6. — The heopari nr the cultivator sells the produce in the city market 
through the arhatia, who charges his arhat (commission). Sometimes the actual purchaser^ 
(who is generally the retail dealer) cannot pay the whole price due, and the arhafia then 
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.pays the seller the balance. He charges interest at 1 per cent, from the purchaser if the 
payment is not made within a fortnight. 

If the arhatiay who always keeps a stock of 500 or 1,000 bags of grain, requires 
money, he generally issues a hundi for a period of two or three months at an interest 
of annas 8 or Re. 1 per cent, per month. As his credit is known in the market he can 
cash the hundi and get the money. A hundi is a bill on sight. The arhatta never offers 
his stock as security, which is considered humiliating, but borrows on his personal 
security. His stock of course, serves to maintain his credit. 

Question 7. — The traders in this village .sometimes combine to purchase and market 
vegetables or fruit, sharing expenses and profits. This is most common in the case of 
lemon and guava groves. Two or three persons occasionally, hut rarely, combine to 
purchase a standing crop of arvi or potatoes. Combined production is not possible in 
the cultivation of garden crops, which require intensive labour. a? 


Paht C.— hJ.rteut (Did nature o/ cujricuttural indebtedness. 

Question 1. — The indebtedness of the village was ascertained by a door-to-door 
inquiry. It is necessary to allow for tlie reticence and conservatism of the villager; 
it can, however, be asserted that the information embodied in this note is reasonably 
correct. 

Almost all the loans have been advanced against the general assets of the culti- 
vator, except in a few cases where land has been mortgaged with possession. Ornaments 
are not common in this village, and only one case of pawning has come to light. It 's 
also possible that the people feel shy of disclosing their loans on the security of ornaments 
as these are very small amounts. Houses were mortgaged in one or two cases. 
The amount of loans against registered mortgages is Rs. 3,200. No loans are granted 
un the security of agricultural implements as their value is small. Crops are not 
generally mortgaged, as they are sold a week before they are ready for the market; 
though occasionally the trader may advance a small amount on the security of the crop 
of which he is the prospective purchaser. The amount of indebtedness seenivd on un- 
registered mortgages could not be discovered. The proportion of the debt secured on 
registered mortgage is 13-2 per cent. 

Out of 140 families in this village, 112 are in debt. Of the remaining 28, 
some had members earning their living in Calcutta or Bombay. But it can bo assumed 
that these 28 families or 20 per cent, of the total arc out of debt. This figure corres- 
ponds closely to that arrived at by Mr. Darling from his impnry in the Puniab. The 
total amount of indebtedness of 112 families comes to Rs. 24,159. 

Question 2. — The chief creditors are — 

(1) The village co-operative credit society. 

(2) Hundiwalas (those who advance money on the ugahi .system). 

(3) The village mahajans and rich cultivators. 

(i) City mahajans and moneylenders of ncighbonriiig villages. 

(5) Govornincnt, but only occasionally : during six years only Rs. 200 v\ere 
borrowed. 

The indebtedness of the village to different kinds of creditors is as follows : — 


Rs. Per ci'iit. 

(1) The village co-operative credit society ... 2,483 10*2 

(2) Hundiwalas (iigahi) ... ... ... 900 3-6 

(3) City mahajans and moneylenders of neighbour- 

ing villages ... ... ... 10,547 13*7 

(1) Local persons and rich ciiltivatois ... 10,229 42*5 


Total ... 24,1.59 100 
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Of the outside creditors six are big moneylenders, while the rest, 32 in number, 
are small men who lend occasionally. The total number of outside creditors is not 
less than 38. 

In the village itself there are six persons belonging to the Koiri and the Khatik 
castes who do moneylending business as their subsidiary profession, although some of 
them borrow themselves when necessary. Besides these six there are fourteen per- 
sons, who borrow or lend according to circumstances. The six local moneylenders have 
lent a total amount of Bs. 7,662. The other fourteen have lent a total amount of 
Rs. 2,567 or 10*6 per cent. All the persons who carry on moneylending in this village- 
are agriculturists. 

The following table shows the objects for which money was borrowed : — 


Purpose of loan. 

Amount 
of loan. 

Percent- 

age. 


Rs. 


Payment of old debts 

... 7,099 

29 

Marriage, etc. 

... 4,179 

17 

Family expenses 

... 3,107 

13 

Trade 

... 2,609 

11 

Bullocks 

... 1,884 

8 

Seed 

... 1,180 

5 

Cultivation and manure 

... 1,119 

6 

Wells 

... 1,004 

4 

Milch cattle 

720 

3 5 

House-building ... ... ..T 

576 

2 

Funeral ceremonies 

340 

1 

Rent and revenue 

212 

1 

Litigation 

lUO 

•5 

Total 

... 24,159 

100 


An examination of the figures given above show's that the credit society meets 
onlv 10-2 per cent, of the demand for money, tho remaining being satisfied by local 
and outside moneylenders. The scope for government and co-operative help is very 
wide, and the need imperative. 


The figures given in the table show that the percentage of indebtedness is highest 
for three objects, namely, payment of old debts, marriage and family expenses. It 
is some sign of progress that people borrow most for repaying old debts. Though no 
figures are available, inquiries show that indebtedness is at present much less than 
it was ten years ago. 


Question 3(d) of Part 4.— It has been ascertained from the village patwm that 
many of the fields which were formerly mortgaged have been .TL that 

number of mortgages of agricultural land is decreasing. A noticeable feature is t 
litigation is the cause of a trivial amount of debt, only 0-5 per cent. 
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The foilowing table shows the indebtedness of each caste residing in the village 


Castes. 

Total 

number 

of 

families. 

Number 

of 

families 
in debt. 

Amount 
of debt. 

Average 
debt per 
family. 

Percent- 
age of 
indebted- 
ness. 




Rs. 



Koiri 

56 

50 

15,308 

320 

63 

Bhar 

19 

10 

2,632 

263 

11 

Chamar . . 

30 

29 

1,839 

66 

8 

Kumhar 

s 

4 

1,105 

276 

5 

Ahir 

4 

4 

1,065 

266 

4 

Khatik . . 

7 

3 

790 

263 

3 

Teli 

2 

2 

383 

191 1 

2 

Dhobi .. 

1 

1 

220 

220 

1 

Muhammadan 

4 

2 

213 

156 

1 

Nai . . . . . * 

2 

1 

200 

200 

1 

Lohar 


2 

170 

85 

•5 

Sonar 

1 

1 

130 

130 

5 

Gond 

2 

2 

84 

1 

42 

- 

Musaha . . 

1 ! 

1 

20 

i 

20 

• • 

Totul 

140 1 

112 

24,159 


100 


[Question 3. (b) of Part yi .] — Koiris are the most highly indebted caste in tlie 

village. They form the most busy and productive agricultural class, and also trade in silk 

sans as their subsidiary profession, in which a lot of money is needed. Most of the hxed- 

rate and occupancy tenancies in ihc village belong to them, and they own most of 
tlie fruit gardens. As gcxid cultivators and good traders of some position, they require 
more money than other castes for agriculture and trade. On the other hand, indebted- 
ness per family is lowest among Musahars, Gonds and Chamars : these are the labouring 
classes who possess very little land. 

Question 3. — Only in a few cses has the land passed from the hands of a cul- 
tivator to that of a non-resident creditor. But this is rare. Generally, the peojile 

are redeeming their mortgages. The total mortgaged area is only 8*85 acres. There 
has been a case where the mortgagor could not redeem his mortgagd land which 
passed to the creditor this year, but the area was only two biglias. Tf the 
transferee of the land docs not reside in the village, he generally lets out the field to 
a sub-tenant who does not pay so much attention to it as Hhe owner would have done, 
and the particular field suffers. 

The total rent which the cultivfltors pay for their fields in Chiraigaon, Slianker- 
pur, Gaura, Baryasanpur and Siwon is Rs. 2,322*2-0; the total indebt^nesa is Ba. 4,15. . 
The debt is 10*4 times the rent. Mr. Darling calculated that in tlie indebted- 

ness of the cultivator was twelve tinaes the land revenue. Here it is a little less. 
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III. — Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

A, — Encouragement of saving and investment habit. 

Question 2. — There is a co-operative credit society in the villgae which provides full 
facilities for saving. Also there is a post office at a distance about two miles from the 
village. At present the habit of the villagers is that they invest savings first in the 
jiurchase of ornaments for their women-folk (except among Koiris). The habit of 
investing in silver and gold is prevalent amongst Bhars and Khatiks and to a certain 
extent amongst the Ahirs. Secondly, they invest it in their own business as happened 
with two shop-keepers. Thirdly, if a cultivator has any money, he lends it out on 
the ugahi system and thereby earns interest. People also take land on mortgage if 
they save sufficient money. At present the co-operative society has no savings bank 
which might possibly attract this money if interest were paid on the deposit. Thera 
are some people who even now hoard their savings. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in viliage DH ANGARIA, 
district Benares. 


[By Mr. Devi Sahai Srivastava, M.A., jLL.B., Inspector of Co-operative Societies^ 
United Provinces (on special duty).] 


Introduction. 

Thk village of Danghana is situated in the Benares tahsil and district, about 
18 miles from the city of Benares, on the Grand Trunk Itoad towards Allahabad. A 
kachcha feeder of about 2 furlongs connects the village with the nearest pakka road. 
The nearest railway station is Kigatpur on the Ben ares- Allahabad, B. & JM.-W. Bailway, 
but it is in accessible lu the rams on account of a big tank lying between the station 
and the village. Generally the village traffic goes through Kaja Talab Station, about 
8 miles away from the village. 

The nearest market for the greater part of the produce of the village is BishesL- 
warganj in the city of Benares. Bor hemp there are other markets too, e.g., Baja Talab 
and Tainachabad, the latter being the nearest (about three miles). Usually the pro- 
duce of the village is taken to the market in carts (ekki) drawn by a single bullock. 
There are all kinds of soils in the village, but on the whole the village is a fertile one. 

Area under cultivation . — The total area of the village is 183 ‘89 acres, of 
which the cultivated area is only 105-72 acres. The remaining 28*17 acres is abadi, 
waste and tank, etc. As the cultivated area is insufficient for the residents of the 
village, they own and cultivate land in neighbouring villages, as follows ; — 


1, 

Moglilahir 




Acres. 

.. 46- 4:4 

2. 

8hivarampur 




97-35 

3. 

JCliocliwan 

. . 

. . 


2*09 

4. 

Koara 

. , 

. . 


.. 60-86 

5. 

Kupapur 




9*60 





Total 

.. 216-33 


The total area cultivated by the iieople of Daiigharia is 322*8 acres. There are 
64 families residing in the village, of whom seven are landless labourers, so that the 
average cultivated area per family comes to 5-7 acres or 7^ bighas which can be 
regarded as an economic holding. 

Kinds of tenancy . — The vilUigii lies in pargana Kaswar Baja and is exempted 
from the Agra Tenancy Act; the only practical difference, however, is that tho occu- 
pancy right is transferable and can be mortgaged or sold by auction. The chief kinds 
of tenants in this village are : — 


1. 

Fixed rate tenants 



Acres. 
.. 94-15 

2. 

Occupancy rale t nants 



5-82 

3. 

Non-oceupancy over 12 years 



3-37 

4. 

Non-occupancy . . 

. . 


2-94 

5. 

Life tenants 

. , 


O-f)? 

6. 

Heirs of life tenants 

. . 


0-5 


There are no miscellaneous petty proprietors; the village belongs to zamtndars, 
none of whom lives in tho village. The most important, who owns a twelve annas share, 
lives in a neighbouring village. 

Population and castes . — The population, as counted during the inquiry in Sep- 
tember, 1929, is 467. The total number of families residing in the village is 64, 
mostly Kiirmis. 

As pointed out in my report on village Chiraigaon there are two types of villages in 
Benares — one composed of several adjoining hamlets and the other having a single site, 
This village belongs to the latter type and is in all respects normal 
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The Kiirmis, who form the majority of the population, are not only the principal 
tenants, but almost the only cultivators. Other castes carry on their various profcssiona 
and trades. The following table shows the number of families of each caste residing in 
the village : — 


Castes. 

Kurmi . . 

Kewat 
Gond . . 

Brail man 
Khatik . . 
Dhiinia (weaver) 
Pasi 

Kumhar (potters) 

Lohar 

Rajput . , 

Bania 


Families. 

57 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Total . . 64 


The Khatilc and I’asi families keep pigs. 

Subsidiary industries . — There are few industries in the village except agriculture. 
Some of the richer cultivators trade in sugar, hemp and staple crops, including oil 
seeds. A few families lend money as a subsidiary business; there is no professional 
moneylender in the village. The only other subsidiary industry is sugar-making; 
about 400 maunds of sugar is the annual outturn. 

Crops . — The chief money-producing crops of the village are wheat, oil-seeds, 
hemp, rice and sugarcane; the other crops are barley, peas, gram, ar/ior, hajra^ maize, 
linseed and potatoes. These are not generally grown for the market, but for the culti- 


vator’s own use. The following figures show the 

distribution 

of the 

crops : — 


Kharif, 




Crops. 




Acres. 

Sugarcane 

. . 

. . 

. 

21-95 

Hemp 

. . 

. . 

. 

. 18-36 

Rice (Kuari) 

. . 


. 

18-43 

Ric(‘ (Adhani) 

. . 

. . 

. 

9-99 

Jiiar mixed 

. . . • 



10-74 

Mai/.e 




4-46 

Sawaii 




3-00 

Others 

Raid and zaid. 



2-09 

Wheat . . 

• • • • 



5-79 

Gram 




11-19 

Peas • • • • 

• • • • 



12-40 

Potatoes 

• • • • 



3-24 

WTieat and barley 




9-01 

Barley ... 

• • • • 



2-04 

Barley and peas 

• • • • 



2-78 

Others 


• • 

. • 

•82 
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The area under food crops, together with the land in other villages which is held 
by the tenants of Dangharia, produces sufficient gram for the village’s consumption, 
and very little is ever purchased. 

To answer now the questions included in the questionnaire : — 


I. — Agricultxjbal Credit and Credit Facilities. 

Part A. — Agricultural horrowbig for purposes of production. 

Question 1. — The number of persons residing in other villages that have inuney- 
iending business here, big or small, is 16. Within the village itself 33 persons have 
advanced loans to their brother cultivators in some form or otlier; but of these only 
five 01 six are moneylenders in any real sense. This includes speculative tenants who 
have themselves borrowed money to invest in land mortgages. 

There is no credit society, and no taqavi loans have ever been taken. Thus we 
find that the only class that lends in this village are the local and outside maliajans.> 
Sometimes hnndiwalas (tharakkars as they are called in this part of the district) 
advance money, to be realised at harvest time, to the poorer villagers, but the amount 
involved is not more than Rs. ‘200. Steps have been taken to organise a credit society. 

(b) Debt has been contracted in this village for the following purposes : — 

(1) Payment of old debts. 

(2) Marriage and funeral ceremonies. 

(3) Payment of rent and interest on loans. 

(4) Purchase of bullocks. 

(5) Purcliase of milch cattle (generally she-buffaloes). 

(6) Repairing and building of bouses. 

(7) Trade in corn and sugar. 

(8) Family expenses. 

(0) Litigation. 

(10) Investment in laud mortgage. 

(c) Out of the total loans borrowed for the above purposes 61 per cent, goes for 
the payment of old debts, about 11 per cent, for social e.\penditure, about 5*3 per cent, 
for investment. The remaining ‘23 per cent, is distributed over other heads in the 
following order of importance : — 

(1) Rent and interest. 

(u) Litigation. 

(iii) Repairing and building of houses. 

(iv) Purchase of bullocks. 

(v) Trade. 

(vi) Family expenses. 

(vii) Buffaloes. 

(viii) Wells. 

These are skilful cultivators, and they do not borrow extensively for their agri- 
cultural needs. 

Most of the debt has been financed by resident cultivators. About Rs. 7,000 
is due to three or four big men; Rs. 4,000 is due to some 30 others in small sums. 

(d) There is no borrowing in kind except for seed. The total debt of Rs. 18,082 
is in cash. 

The loans raised for agricultural purposes are often repaid within a year, but 
those for the purchase of cattle, for repayment of old debts, or for investment in 
land are never repaid even within the statutory period of limitation of 3 years. As 
time goes on bonds are renewed; one creditor is paid off witli the money borrowed 
from another; interest accnmnlates; and so indebtedness goes on increasing. About 
66 per cent, of the debt is secured on mortgages, and is consequently for very long 
periods. The cultivator is at liberty to redeem the mortgage; but he cannot get back 
hia land unless he pays off the loan, and he cannot pay off the loan unless he recovers 
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^he land — a vicious circle. The result is that generally the loan is not paid off even 
in 60 years. 

Question 2. — As already pointed out, no loans in kind are now made except for seed, 
4 and even that is rare. The rate of interest ^vhen such a loan occurs is sawai^ t.e., the 
borrower of seed at sowing time pays at liarvest times the amount borrowed. 

No interest is paid on loans that are secured on usufructuary mortgages. The 
mortgagee either retains possession of the land and cultivates it himself, in which 
case the profit which he derives from it takes the place of the interest, or he sublets 
it to the mortgagor himself or to another tenant, in which case the rent which he 
receives takes the place of the interest. In this latter event the profit is equivalent 
roughly to interest at 6 per cent, per annum; for a bigha of fixed rate or occupancy 
would let for Ks. 1.5 at most, whilst the amount that would be lent on the seciirity 
of the usufructuary mortgage of that bigha would be Es. 300. Most mortgaged land 
in this village is retained by the mortgagors, who are for the most part themselves 
cultivators. The mortgagor’s chance of redeeming his land is small, unless it is 
sublet to him, when he secures its profits with which to repay his loan. 

For cash loans advanced on pronotes Ihe rate of interest varies from 18 to 

24 per cent, per annum. Petty loans (the total of which does not exceed Bs. 200 in 
the whole village) are made at 37J per cent, per annum. 

In ilic case of iiaufnictuary mortgages no question of calculation of interest 
arises. In the case of other advances the interest is calculated either at the time 
of the renewal of the bond, or annually. When the interest is not paid as stipulated, 
it is added to the principal and thus becomes compound. There are debtors whose 
fathers borrowed a small sum, Rs. 100 or Rs. 200, and are now saddled with a debt, 
of Rs. 8000 or more. The rates of interest are, of course, high, although they can 

scarcely be called exorbitant, since 2 per cent, per month is the general rate in the city 

markets. Nevertheless, it will be inipo.s8ible to free the cultivator of his weight of debt, 
unless he can bo provided with cheaper credit. 

The only ’(‘barges that the borrower has to incur besides the payment of 

inttTest Are as follows : — 


(d) Stamp charges for bond. 

(2) Writing charges to the scribe (8 annas minimuin). 
f.3) Sometimes one anua as commission to the stamp vendor. 

(4) Registration charges when the deed has to be registered. 

At repayment the only extra charge is the cost of litigation if the lender has 
io file a suit for the recovery of his money. 


Question 3.— Usually land is the only secufity which is offered for cash loans; and in 
this village, as pointed out above, both fixed rate and occupancy land is transferable. 
Standing crops are seldom offered as security; agricultural implements or other agri- 
cultural assets possess too little value to be offered as such. The loans on bonds are 
<yeuerally advanced on personal security. Sornctiine.s ornaments are pawned, but they 
are not common amongst the agricultural castes; in fact no case of pawning came to 
light. Houses are not offered as security, because, being thatched and kachcha, they 
have no transferable value. 

The village belongs to three zamindars^ one of whom owns a three-fourth 
share; they are not indebted. 

The village patwari states that the amount of debt secured on land mortgage 
is mcreasinc^ The reason has already been pointed out; people want more land, 
anil b(div^ unable to obtain it in any other way they save or borrow money lo 
take a inort^^age whenever a chance offers. But tlie man who mortgages his holding 
with possession thereby gives away the only means of repayment and so cannot redeem 
it His income is reduced, he has to borrow again to supplement it, and then has to 
part with more of his land. Thus his indebtedness goes on increasing. Out of the total 
indebtedriesfl of the village about 66 per cent, is debt secured on mortgage. 


OueHion 4 —The loans are mostly advanced in cash either on bonds or mortgages, 
iriethod of enforcing payment of debts is by lawsuits or arbitration in paw- 
decree-holder either gets the crop of the agriculturists attached and 
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realises his money by its sale, or he gets the land attached and sold at auction undei 
the court’s orders. But generally, when a borrower is unable to pay, the villugerjk 
themselves torce him to execute a sale deed of a bigha or two, enough to pay th® 

whole debt. In this village very few cases of transfer through court sale have occurred. 

Question 5.— The people of this village think that taqavi can be obtained only 
in famine, and not for agricultural improvements, and are ignorant of the facihties^ 

provided by the AgncultLirists Loans Act and the Land Improvement Act. Lo- 
taqavi has ever been distributed in the village for any purpose wdiatsoever. I hey are 
also afraid of taqavi, doubtless because of tales beard from others. 

Quest 10)1 G. — Tlie cultivators do not combine to produce any paitieular croj^. 
Indeed, joint cultivation is ceasing even in ancestral holdings lucaiise so many 

co-sliarers, though they do not do their fair share of the work, demand their lull 
share of the prohis. ^ Aloroover, the ideas of individualism are guinmg ground; no- 
man’s cultivation is ever intensive exct'pt m his own field. In pieseiit eircumstaneos 
though ]omt cultivation is possible, the prospects of its sucec'ss arc very K-motc. 

Of course, tlio eiiltivators co-operate at particular stages of cultivation, for instance,, 
a dozen cultivators will combine to sow together each individual’s, sugarcane field im 
turn. Co-operation is more likely m respect of joint purchase and use of improved 
macliinery than of joint production. 

Taut B . — Agncvltural hnrrou'ing for purposes of marketitiq. 

Question 1(a). — The principal crops of this village which are grown for the market 
are sugarcane, hemp, wheat, gram, i.cc, (early and late), and oil-seed., ilu' niKivatiis 
rarely market their produce, but sell it to village traders, big cultivators, or to any 
hanw who happens to come to purchase the village’s produce at harvt'-t tijin .dost of 
the traders and big cultivators own bullock carts wdth a capacity of aboui IG maunds, 
in which they transport their purchases or tlieir own materials, as the ciso inav l»c, to 
or from the market at Bisheshw’arganj. Sugarcane is not sold as cane hut as or 
sugar manufaei 111 ed liy llie cull ivators themselves in their old-fashioiied iiietlioi.'i. 
Although the cost of prciiaring sugar is great, its (lualily is g'i<)(l. in.d alinosl all the 
Kugar produced i.s sold. Wheat, gram, maize, etc., are u.snaily disposed of oi small 

traders. . ^ ^ i i • 

Hemp is markeled in another way. Tlie exporting firms, of • wim h hinvapur 
(Benares) is the centre, have their warehouses and agencies at vr near the principal 
hemp producing villages. Sometimes tlie agents purchase the h.emp in tlie villages, 
sometimes tlie cultivators take tlieir produce to the nearest warelnuise or io that ware- 
house which, after allowing for cost of tran.sport, gives tliem tlie be-;! oiav. Tlieie^ 
are agencies (arhat) near Dangliaria, at Raja Talab, Tamachabad, and Bhu' *iara : but 
some *go as far as Rhivapiir, ‘22 miles away, or Kapsetbi, tbe two (le t < jlres of the 
hemp trade. 

The sale of hemp (.vmm) beg. ns after Lasehra in October; on • .>! ' ^ rieli culti- 

vators of this village purchases nearly half the produce and the vest is jiurrliasrd hy 
tr:iders or hanias of Mirzamnrad, Rupapur, Kapselhi andJ) Naipu-n, all neiphbc.uriiig 
villages. There is also a gr.ain arJiat at Raja Talab which .seiKls ag. nls to pmehase in 
the neighbouring villages. But the people of this village sell tledr only m the^ 

liisheshwarganj market. . 

The village traier always deals witli a particular arJia^ in the c. nt ai market, 
whose business is to arrange the sale of his client s produce. The br''1\or n. '.-otiates with 
the wholesale dealers and strikes a bargain at the best price tlia! h* can get. The 

village trader for whom the broker is acting is then asked if be \.i''hng to his 

produce at tlie pric*c sett led. If he gives Ids consent the bargain t.Mup'etc and the 
sale is effoeted. The produce is then weighed by the woighman and t.il.-n ti> the godown 
of the wholesale dealer. 1'he dealer pays for fhe commodidcs pur>T:t-i-l in casli, if 
possible; otherwise the broker pays the village trader, and charges interest at one 
per cent, per month to the wholesale dealer. 

In the village all the commoiiities are sold by a seer of Rs R1 weight, and m 
Risheshwarganj central market the weight used is a scor of R^. R7 5-0 weight. 
Generallv all goods sold in the village are paid for promptlv in cash - hnf sr^v,,. times, when 

the purchaser is himself a villager, only a part of the price i. oahl d. wn nnd the- 

rest is paid after the purchaser has sold the goods in the market. If Hie vdlage trader 
requires money, the arhat la wall advance as much as three-quarters of the expecteif 
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<>rice, even if the sale is not effected. Accounts ere finally cleared when the produce 
IS sold. 

As a general rule, sugar and hemp are sold as soon as they are ready for 
market, because i;eople want money to pay the lent an.l also for tlieir own expenses. 
But the sale of wheat, oil-seeds and paddy is often delayed until prices are steady, but 
■only for a few days. At harvest time sugar, oil-seeds and wheat are generally sold 
■ut a profit of Es. *2 per maund, and hemp at a profit of Rs. 1-8-0. 

(b) The price of commodities sold to cultivators of the village itself by fellow- 
villa gers ft r <k)niestic consumption differs semu'what from tbe price of the same commo- 
<lity if sold for the market. For example, if sugar is sold to a villager for domestic con- 
sumption, the price will be Rs. 9 to Es. 10 per maund ; but if the same man pur- 
chases it to sell in the market, the price will be Rs. 10 to Rs. T2 per maund. Generally 
the margin is J to JL seer per rupee in the case of grain, and i to J seer in the case of 
sugar. 

Question ‘2. — According to the system of marketing described above, ready money .s 
•only needl'd for cartage, payment of octroi duties and other such petty expenses, and 
not, tliertfore, in large quantities. Whatever money is required is supplied by the local 
moneylender or the arhaiia in the market. The general rate of interest is 2 per cent, 
per month, but for petty loans no interest is charge 1. 

Question .‘1 — 'llie following charges have to be paid by the trader who actually takes 
the ]»rr>ducc to the market : — 

h'or hemp : — R"?. a* p* 

1. Cartage .. .. ..0 4 0 per maund. 

2. Oc roi . . . . .. 0 1 0 per cart. 

3. Dharamkhata and arhat . . . . 0 2 0 per maund. 

There’ is also a charge for wastage (liarda) of seers per maund, and a payment 
40 the weighman of J seer per maund. 


F( ir 

wheat, oil-seeds, etc. : — 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

1. 

Cartage 

0 

4 

0 per maund. 

2. 

Octroi 

1 

1 

6 ditto. 

3. 

Arkat 

0 

12 

6 p?r lls. 100 (price rece v'd) 


Dharamkhata 

0 

1 

0 ditto. 

.1. 

Br kcrage 

0 

6 

0 ditt''. 

6. 

Coolie charges 

0 

0 

3 hag (2 \ maunds). 

7. 

Weighing charges to kaya (weighman) , . 

1 

4 

0 per 100 bags or ^ eeer 

8. 

For gumashta {naib, munimy etc.) 



per bag. 
seer per bag. 

9. 

Servants (employed by arhat ia for his 
clients) 

, 

, 

ditto. 

For 

1. 

sugar : — 

Cartage 

0 

4 

0 per maund. 

2. 

Octroi 

0 

S 

0 ditto. 

3. 

*1 rhat • • • ■ • t 

0 

2 

0 ditto. 

4. 

Dharamkhata ,, . , 

0 

1 

0 per Rs. 100 (price received.^ 

0. 

Brokerage 


. 

r soer per bag. 

0. 

Oumashta 

. 


t:« dtto. 

7. 

Weighman 

. 


^ ditto. 

8. 

Servants 

• 


ditto. 
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As a total the marketing expenses work out at 12 annas per maund for hempy 
annas per maund for wheat, oil-seeds, etc., and 14| annas per maund for sugar. No» 
other incidental charges have to be paid. 

Question 4. — Gram is usually stored in villages in one of three ways : — in huge 
earthenware cylinders called hothilas ; or in mud houses under a covering of chaff 
{bhusa); or on the second storey of the cultivator’s house. The first method has been 
abandoned, as only a small quantity can thus be stored. The walls and the floor of 

the room in whicli the gram is stored are first given a thick covering of about one 
foot of the chaff, whilst the grain is also thickly covered with chaff and given a lining; 
of bhusa. In this way only the bhusa is spoilt by the dampness of the walls. But 
the grain .sometimes loses germinating power from the damp, whilst there is some 
waste due to rats. 

In the markets grain is generally stored in gunny bags whicli are kept in locked 
rooms. There is little wastage. 

Question 5. — As described above the beopari or the cultivator himself sells the produce 
>n the city maiket to a gram dealer through the arhatia (broker) who charges his arhat 
(commission). If the purchaser does not pay down the total price and the vendor 

requires money, the arhatia pays him and charges interest from the purchaser at one- 
per cent, per month. 

If the Gihatia himself requires money he generally gets it b^ issuing a hundi 

(bill on sight) for a period of two or tliree months. No scciirily is needed; his 

hundi can be caslied anywhere as his credit is known througlioiit the market. If 
traders in other iilaces, who deal with the arhatia, want money, they despatch the- 
produce to tlio arhatia liy rail, and on the basis of the railway receipt draw' a hundi on 
the arhatia and send it to their bank. The bank discounts the hundi and sends it to 
the arhatia together with the railway receipt. The arhatia then pa^s the money, gets 
the railway receipt and takes delivery of the goods. 

Question 7. — Beyond sharing a cart to transport the produce, there has been no 
attempt at co-operative marketing. It is p;).s,sihle to develop it, however, by oigaiusmg a co- 
operative sale society. 

Part C. — E.rtent and nature of agricultural indebtedness. 

Question 1. — A door-to-door enqu’ry was conducted in this village to got the figures 
of indebtedness; and though it is difficult to overcome the reticence of the villager on such 
a matter, the information given below can be taken as accurate. 

The majority of the loans have been advanced on the seeiirity of land usually by 
means of a usufructuary mortgage. The amount of loans against mortgaged land is 
Hs. 12,073. Other forms of security arc uncommon, except personal security. 

There are no unregistered mortgages. The proportion of the registered mortgage 
delits to the total is 66 per cent. 

Out of the 64 families resident in this village, 43 are in debt. Of the 
remaining 21, seven are landless labourers who receive wages and are not in debt because 
they possess no credit. The other 14 families are in sufficiently good circumstances to 
be free from debt. The percentage of the debt-free is nearly 33 : excluding those who 
possess no credit, the figure is 21. This is a relatively high figure : but the people are 
good cultivators, and also frugal in tlicir expenditure on marriages or funeral ceremonies. 
Very few ornaments are used. The total debts of 43 families is Rs. 18,682 or Rs. 420 
per family on an average. 

Question 2. — The principal creditors of the agriculturists in this village are — 

(1) Village mahajans and rich cultivators. 

(2) Moneylenders of neighbouring villages. 

(3) Tharahkars (those who lend on the ugahi system). 

Neither the Government, the bank nor the co-operative society pfay any part in 
the village finance. 

Village Dhangabia : Mr. Devi Sah.ai Srivast.wa. 
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The total indebtedness of the village to different kinds of creditors is as follows 

Rs. 

1. Tharakkars ... ... ... ... 200 

2. Moneylenders of the neighbouring villages ... 6,670 

3. Village mahajans and rich cultivators ... ... 11,203 

Total ... 18,082 


All the local moneylenders are also agriculturists. Three are semi-professional 
moneylenders : the rest, some 30 persons, lend only occasionally, and some are them' 
selves in debt. The sum due to the fiist three is Rs. 2,806 ; the sum due to the rest is 
Rs. 8,397. 


The following table shows the chief objects of borrowing in this village : — 


Purpose of loans. 

Amount of 
loans. 

Percentage. 





Rs. 


1. 

Payment of old debts 


. . 

11,072 

61-2 

2. 

Marriage and funeral ceremonies 



2,060 

ID4 

3. 

For acijuiring land in mortgage, etc. 



068 

5-3 

4* 

Rent and interest 


. . 

857 

4*8 

5. 

Litigation 



051 

3*6 

6. 

Repairing and Imilding of houses 



775 

4*3 

7. 

Purchase of bullocks 



588 

3-2 

8. 

Trade in grain, etc. . . 


.. 

574 

3-2 

9. 

Family expenses 


.. 

234 

1*3 

10. 

Purchase of milch cattle 


. . 

203 

11 

11. 

Repair of w ells 


•• 

100 

•6 



Total 


18,082 

100 


The percentage of indebtedness is highest for three objects, namely, payment 
of old debts, marriage and funeral expenses, and the acquiring of land for agricultural 
purposes. Indebtedness in general is increasing. Bonds once executed run on year 
after year without payment; loans taken by the grandfathers of present residents are 
still in existence; and there is little hope of redeeming land that has once changed 
hands. ® 

The least amounts in this list relate to the purchase of milch cattle and the 
repair of well. The reason in the second case is that the cultivators combine to do 
the necessary repairs themshlvea, and have not to borrow. The village is showing signs 
of improvement in all directions since the inauguration of a rural reconstruction society. 
A credit society also is shortly going to be organised here. 

ViLiiAOR Dhanoabia : Mb. Devi Sahai Sbivastav\. 
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Indebtedness by castes is as follows ; — 


Castes. 

Number 

of 

families 
in debt. 

Amount. 

Average 

per 

family. 

Percentage 
of total 
indebted- 
ness. 




Rs. 

Rs. 


1 . 

Kurmis 

.3.1 

10,306 

291 

57-0 

2 . 

Kev. ats 

2 

242 

121 

1*3 

3 . 

Gonds 

2 

165 

82 

•09 

4 . 

Brahman 

1 

4,375 

4,375 

24*2 

6 . 

Raj put 

1 

2,400 

2,500 

13*3 

6 . 

Dhunia 

1 

250 

250 

1*4 

7 . 

Bania 

1 

344 

341 

1*9 


Total 

43 

18,082 

i 


100 


The two high caste families, one Brahman and one Rajput, account for well over 
one-third of the debt between them : the cause is their social position and all that it 
ontails in the way of wasteful or unnecessary expenditure. 


But indebtedness among such castes as the Kurmis is a very different matter. 
Most of their debt is contracted for their agricultural needs, and is, therefore, pro- 
ductive. Such people are too thrifty to waste much money on social functions. Debt is 
lowest amongst Kewats and Gonds, who hold little land. 

The total rent paid by the cultivators in this and other villages is Rs. 2,993-6-0; 
and the indebtedness is just six times the total rent. This compares favourably with 
Mr. Darling’s Punjab figure, which is twelve times. 
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Repoit cf an economic enquiry in village KASHIPUR, 
district Benares. 

.[B; Hr. Devi Sahai Sriiastava, M.A., LL.B,, Insfcctor d Cc-o]!erative SocieUes. 
United Provinces (on special dut;.)] 

Introduction. 

Thk' village of Kashipur is situated in the tahsil and district of Benares, about 
12 miles from the city and 4 miles south of the Grand Trunk Road tovvaids Allahabad, 
which is the nearest pakka road. A kachcha road called the Pachkijsi road passes near 
the village. The nearest railway station is Hardalpur on the Benares — Allahabad 
B. & N.-W. Railway, about 4 miles away. 

Tho nearest market is Khujwa in the city of Benares about 7 miles away, where 
•most of the village produce is sold; though stauc is taken to Bisheshwarganj about 12 
.'miles distant, and hcnip is sold at Blnillanpur, Raja Talab and Molian Surai, because 
agencies (arhat) dealing in hemp are to be found in tljcse villages, which are 7, 1 and 
3 miles distant. As there is no road by which bullock carts can reach the village, the 
produce is geneially carried on camels or buffaloes. 

There arc all kinds of soils in the village, the medium loam being the pre- 
•dominant. 

Area under culthation. — The total area of the village is 173-2 acres, which comes 
very nearly to the district average of 200 acres. But the cultivated area of Die village 
is only 144-14 acres in 1336 Fasli, the rest being ahadi, w-aste, tank, etc. As 
the cultivated area of the village is insufficient for the needs of the residents, they 
■cultivate land in the/ other neighbouring villages as follows -. — 


Acres. 

1. Gaura .. .. .. .. .. .. 10 0 

2. Naidura .. .. .. .. .. 53-2 

3. Chak Mataldei .. .. .. .. ..3-0 

4. Bhadraei . . . . . . . . ..43 

5. Deora .. .. .. .. ..12-2 

Tot si .. 83-0 


Thus the total area cultivated by Kashipur villagers is 228 acres. The number 
cf resident families is 66, of whom 61 possess land in some form or other, so that tho 
average acreage of the cultivated area per family comes to 4-5 acres or 6| bighas, which 
is sufficient to maintain an average family of six if the harvests are normal. 

Kinds of tenancy. — The majority of the tenants in this village are fixed-rate 
iienants. The village is a pattidari one and there are four pattis, two with a 2 annas 
share each and two with a 6 annas share each. Two of the co-sharers live in the 
village. The village is governed by the Agra Tenancy Act of 1926, so that occupancy 
■tenancy can only be encumbered with the written permission of the mmindar. The 
chief kinds of tenants in the village are : — 

•Acres. 


1. Fixed rate tenants .. ..82*9 

2. Occupancy .. .. .. .. ..23-6 

3. Non-occupancy (over 1 2 years) .. .. ..13-4 

4. Life tenants . . . . . . . . . . 3 - 8 

5. Sir .. .. .. .. .. .. 33-9 

6. Non-occupancy .. .. .. .. 4-.S 

7. Muafi Jehud wvkifiri .. .. .. ..2*1 

8. Ex-propr!etai y .. .. .. .. C*9 

9. Cultivators* groves , . .. .. .. .. 

'VmLAGB Kashipur : Mr. Devi Sahat Hrivastava. 
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Population and castes. — I’opiilatioii by caste and sex were obtained as accurately 
as possible during the present inquiry. As remarked above thf‘ total number of families- 
residing in this village are 66; the population of the village as ascertained during the present 
inquiry is 386, amongst whom Kurinis predominate. 

The following table shows the number of families of each caste residing in the- 


village : — 

Caste. 

Kurmi 

Bhuinhar . . 

Kumhar 

Barliai 

Gadariya 

Kayastha . . 

Bohar 

Chamar 

Bhar 

Kasarwani (Vaish) 

Kalwar 

Gond 


Families. 

32 

5 

3 

5 

6 

4 
2 
5- 
1 ' 

1 

1 

1 


Total 


66 


There is no washerman or Tcli in the village, and the people Inive to depend upon> 
those residing in the neighbouring villages. 

Subsidiary industries.— There are no subsidiary industries in the village. Some 
of the richer cultivators or petty za^nindars lend money, for theii' is no professional 
moneylender in the village; other cultivators carry on a trade in gitr, hemp and staple 
crops. But this is not a true subsidiary industry. 

Crops.— The most profitable crops of the village are wheat, barley, gram, hemp, 
and sugarcane; other crops are peas, ar/tar, hajra, maize, rice, linseed and potatoes. 
Sugarcane is largely grown, but for the last 2 or 3 years the whole of the crop in the 
village has been destroyed by phangi and white-ants. There is also a shortage of wells 
for irrigation. There arc only five such wells, which irrigate 74 acres, or 111 bighas, 
i.e., 22 bighas per well, a very liigh figure. A well in this village cannot irrigate more 
than a bigha a day on account of the low water level. Usually eight or nine purwats 
are required to irrigate a bigha. To ensure good production from a field there must be 
an arrangement for fortnightly irrigation at least; so that a well in this village cannot 
supply water to more than 15 bighas. This want of irrigation facilities is lowering the 
productive capacity of the land, and, if it goes on too long, may lead to the stoppage of 
sugarcane cultivation. Rice early and late (34 acres), sugarcane and hemp (17 acres 
each), saivan (16 acres) and juar mixed with arhar are the principal kharif crops. Of the 
rahi crops grown (42 acres), barley (191 acres), pea (15 acres) and wheat (12 acres) cover 
the largest areas. The rahi cropping is poor, nndoubtedly the result of insufficient irriga- 
tion. There are some garden crops, about 5 acres at the two harvests. 

No zaid crops are sown in this village. 

The grain produced in this village is generally sufficient for the maintenance of 
the population, but there are some individuals wBo have to borrow for subsistence. This 
is usually in kind, and repaid on the sawai system, but some borrow money and pur- 
chase what they need from their brother cultivators. 

To answer now the questions included in the questionnaire ; — 

I, — Agrictjt.tural credit and credit facilities. 

Part A, — Agricultural borrowing for purposes of production. 

Question 1 (a). — There is no professional moneylender nor co-operative society in this 
village. Credit is siq^plied by local zamindars and rich cultivators, and by some money* 
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lenders of neighbouring villagoR. TaqaD.i is advanced on a liberal scale only in times, 
of distress. Some taqavi Wijs distributed last year \\hich lias been realisedi 
tins year. Nineteen villagers have advanced loans to their brother cultivators, some 
of whom are in debt themselves. Some moneylenders from (4orakhpiir (generally called 
tliarakkars) also have dealings in this village. Tliey generally advance money in the 
months of November and December and realise the same in June. They visit the village 
once a year. At the time of advancing loans they generally deduct one pice per rupee 
as hatfa khata, besides other charges. Hut their lendings are small, onlv 1 per cent, of 
the total. 

, . following are generally the juirposes for which loans have been taken in- 

this village : — 

(1) Payment of old debts. 

(2) Marriage and funeral ceremonies. 

(3) ' Paymertt of rent and interest on loans. 

(4) Ihirchasc of bnllcx-ks, slieep and camel. 

(5) Repairing and building of houses. 

(6) Pamily expenses. 

(7) Litigation. 

(8) Heed. 

(8) Purchase of landed property. 

(c) Of the total amount borrowed in tiiis village 52*1 per cent, goes to the payment 
of old debts. Hut indebtedness is not decreased thereby. For the old debt is replaced' 
l3y the new, the interest begins to accumulate again, and there is no means of stopping 
it. Some of the debt is 31 years old. For marriage expenses the borrowing amounts 
to 18*4 per cent, of liie whole. The remaining 29*5 per cent, is distributed as fol- 
lows ; — 


1. 

Purchase of bullocks 



Per cent 

.. 8*6 

2^ 

Family expenses . . 



.. 7-9 

3. 

Repairs and building of houses 



" .. 3*8 

4. 

Purehase of land . . 



.. 2-1 

5. 

Purchase of sheep, etc. 



2*5 

6. 

Funeral ceremonies 



.. 1*0 

7. 

Litigation 



.. 0-6 

8, 

Fines . . 



.. 0*3 

9. 

Seed 



.. 01 

10. 

Trade 



.. 0-:4 

11. 

Payment of rent . . 

•• 


.. 2-3 

Most 

of th ■ money borrowed has been 

advanced 

by 

moneylenders of 


bouring villages. Nineteen villagers practise monoylcnding in some form or other. The- 
total principal of the debt amounts to Rs. 17,934-4-0 and the interest amounts to 
Rs. 4,183-8-0; out of the larger figure 30 per cent, has been advanced by the local' 
moneylenders and rich cultivators, one per cent, by tharakkars (moneylenders from Gorakh- 
pur side) and the remaining 69 per cent, by outside mahajam from the neighbouring villag.* 
and city. 

(d) In this village people sometimes borrow in kind for seed or food, 
when their own stock of grain is exhausted. Besides the cash indebtedness of 
Rs. 17,934-4-0 about 39.} maundg grain have been borrowed for food and 101} maunds 
for seed. These loans in kind are generally advanced for short periods to be 
realised at the next harvest ; if they remain unpaid snivai is cluirged. The loans 
in cash are not for short periods. In this vilLage the period of loans ranges from 6 
VrLLAGE Kashipur : Mr. Devi Hahai Srtvastav\. 
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miouths to 31 years, tlie major poition of the loan being for one and throe years. The 
-following table throws sonic light upon tlie indebtedness of the people : 

Period of loans. Amount. Percentage. 

Es. a. p. 


For 6 months . . 



244 

0 

0 

1 36 

„ 1 year 



3,7H9 

0 

0 

21-29 

,, 2 years 



1.685 

0 

0 

9-30 

„ 3 „ 



5,121 

12 

0 

28-57 

,, 4 ,, 



504 

0 

0 

2-81 




3.268 

0 

0 

IS- 23 

M 6 „ 



50 

0 

0 

•26 

„ 7 „ 



669 

0 

0 

3*63 

„ 8. „ 



1.100 

0 

0 

6-13 

„ 9 „ 



100 

0 

0 

0 ' 55 

„ 10 „ 



442 

8 

0 

2-44 

„ 13 „ 



26 

0 

0 

0-14 

„ 16 „ 



15 

0 

0 

0-08 

„ 20 „ 



20 

0 

0 

0-11 

„ 31 „ 


• • 

900 

0 

0 

5-01 



Total 

.. 17,934 

4 

0 

100-0 


Though there are some w'ho are paying off the interest regularly and merely renew 
’the pronotos for the principal from time to time, tlieie arc many others who are not 
■paying even the interest; and in this village the practice of boirowing from one mahujiin 
to pay off another is ruining the cultivators. Out of the total debt Rs. 10,358' is secuud 
on land mortgage, of which Rs. 7,129 is on usufructuary mortgage. Usufructuary mort- 
■gages carry no interest. 

Of/cWion 2. — The cultivators borrow in kind on a general rale of satcai. \Micthcr 
they borrow for niamtemuice or for seed they have to pay 1} times the amount Ixirrowcd 
at the next harvest For easli advances the rate of interest varies with the nature o\ 
the security offered and the honesty of the borrower. Loans in cash advanced on personal 
security carrv interest varying from 18 to 24 per cent, per annum; for petty loaiis from 
tharahkars and local rich cultivators the rate is 371 per cent, per aimum, which is also the 
rate ^^hcu oriiamcuts are paxNncd amongst higli tastes, wuth a deduction t)f one anna per 
rupee for butt a khata. 

In the case of usufructuary mortgages no question of calculation of ^ interest 
arises as no interest is charged ; the mortgagee holds the land as long as his money 

is not paid tiff, and the mortgagor can pay him off and redeem the mortgage when ho 
likes. In the case of other loans the interest is either calculated and paid up annuallv 

or at the time of the renewal of the bond, when the whole interest remaining unpaid 

is added to the principal. In one case n debt of Rs. 1,500 represented a loan of Rs. 700 
'borrowed 8 years ago. 

The rates of interest are high enough, but they cannot be called exorbitant, for 
2 per cent, per month is the general market rate of interest in cities. 

Question 3. — Only tliose persons are indebted wlio have got something to 

offer as security. The only people free from debt are those who have enough money 
of their own or are too poor to be given credit. There are half a dozen of the latter 
in the village. There are four landlords in this village two of whom are resident in the 
village. They arc Bhuinliars, and arc indebted to the extent of Rs. 11.326 or 63 per 
•cent, of the total figure of Rs. 17,934. The rest is tenants’ debt. The chief ca\ise for the 
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indebtedness of these zamindars is extravagant expenditure on religious ceremonies and 
their refusal to work themselves. 

Questions 5, 6 and 7.— This village has provided fresh reasons for the unpopularity of 
taqavi loans. Firstly, it appears that no loan for iJerinanent improvements is advanced to 
tenants, even fixed-rate tenants. Yet in the Kevcniie Manual it is provided that such loans 
can be granted to the cultivators on a joint lesponsibility of at least three persons. Under 
the present circumstances the ciiltivatcjrs are n«t benefited by the existence of there 
laws for the advancement of loans. They rtquire to be amended. My suggestion ftr 
this will be to amend it in the light of cultivators’ benefit. No other system for advancing 
loans can bo more sound and useful than that of advancing through co-operalivo societies. 
Secondly, the period of lepayinent fixed for improvement loans is not sufficiently 
long, in one case a petty landlord icok Rs. 600 taqavi for the construction of a well. 
Ho was not asked the number of instalments in which he wished to repay, but was 
simply told that he must do so in 3 years; by six monthly instillments. This has caused 
him considerable inconvenience. The loan for a well ought to have been for not less 
than 10 years. Such taqavi should be advanced thioirgh CD-opeiative societies. 

Part B. — Agricultural borrowing for purposes of marl'Cting. 

Question 1. — ^As described above the principal market crops of this village are sugar- 
cane, hemp, wheat, gram, barley and rice. The cultivators themselves rarely market 
their produce but sell it to village traders, big cultivators cr to any hanta^ who visits 
the village in search of purchases at harvest time. The bnnias of Banqnir, Rainsipur and 
Kashipur all deal in this village. They generally get the best of any bargain with 
the villagers who are ignorant of the current market prices. The hania's weighing 
charge is \ seer per maund. The traders who puichaso the produce take it to the 
markets in the city of Benares or to Klnijwa and Godaulia which are distant respectively 
some 10 and 11 miles. Gnr is generally taken to the Bisheshwarganj market about 12 
miles away. The purchasers only pay a part of the price at the time of the purchase, 
and the rest is paid when the sales are effected in the market. Some tralcrs have 
been known to delay payment of their dues for as much as a year. 

The system of marketing hemp and other proiluco is the Ranie as described in 
the report on village Pangharia. The nearest arhats for hemp for this village are Raja Talab 
4 miles, Bhullanpnr 7 miles and Mohan Sarai 3 miles away. Meat of the hemp is sold 
at Raja Talab and Mohan Sarai. Some of it is taken to Sheopur nnd Khiijwa also if 
there is sufficient difference in the price to pay for the cartage. 

In the village and in the Ehujwa market the weight used is a seer of 85 rupees. 
Occasionally, on the advice of the broker, sales are delay^ in the markets. 

If the \il1age dealer requires money the broker often advances up to three-fourths 
of the expected price, and the account is cleared when the produce is sold a day or 
two later. No interest is charged for such advances, as they are meant only for the 
convenience of the broker’s clientele. 

There is no difference in the method of marketing, whether the produce is 
of the kind primarily meant for domestic consumption or for sale; the fnimer indeed is 
rarely sold at all. In the village there is no difference in the rate at which the two 
kinds of commodity are sold. 

Question 2.— In the process of marketing money is only required for cartage, 
octroi duty and petty expenses, and is suppliod by the ordinary moncylendirs. 
Grain morchants nnd exporting firms play no part in the village finance, though the 
broker, as stated above, sometimes advances money before tiie sale is effected. These 
petty sums are advanced without interest. Money might have been required for mar- 
keting if the cultivators could have arranged to sell their produce themselves and could 
have waited for favourable prices. 

There is no co-operative society in the village to lend money cheap or help 
the villager to hold up his stock for a favourable price. 
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Question 3. — The following marketing charges have to be paid by the vendor in the 
/market at Khujwa for gur^ wheat, gram, etc/: — 


Rs. a. p. 


1. 

Carriage by camel 

. . ..0 2 6 jxjr maund. 

2. 

Octroi 

..0 2 0 „ 

3. 

Baya (w’cighmen) . . • 

. . . . 2.' seci-s per camel load 

(6 mauods). 

4. 

•Jhari (market charges) , . 

. . . . 3 seers per camel. 

5. 

Sadhus 

. . . 10 chhataks per '^amel. 

6. 

Ram Lila 

.. 10 dtto. 

7. 

Karda, etc. 

. . . 4 chhataks per maund. 

8. 

Servants 

. . . .3 chhataks per camel load. 

For 

hemp the charges are those given 

iii the Bangharia survey report. 


Part C . — Extent and nature of agiicultural indebtedness. 

Question 1. — Information was obtained regarding the total indebtedness of the 
-village by a door-to-door inquiry. Considering the reticence of the villagers, the figures 
>can be taken as being sufficiently accurate. 

Most loans have been advanced on the security of land mortgages, which 
.arc very uften with possession. Loans on the security of ornaments arc rare, and 
relate to petty sums. Houses arc thatched mud huts, and which possess no transferable 
value. Standing crops are not mortgaged in this village. The amount of loan against 
the security of land has been calculated to lx; Rs. 10,3.58, of which Rs. 7,129 is .ai 
-usufructuary mortgages; the proportion of the mortgage debt to the total debt is 57'7 per 
'Cent. Other loans arc usually advanced on the hormwer’s personal security. 

Out of the fifi families residing in this village 55 are in debt. Of the 
remaining II, five are thosi^ of landless labourers, two are well-to-dq, and the rest, 
though tlicrnselvcs away from home, were stated to be free from debt or nearly so. Thus, 
ignoring the five labourer families, six out of 61 families or 10 per cent, are free from 
debt. The total debt amounts to Rs. 17,931 principal and Rs, 1,183 interest, an average 
■of Rs. 402 per family. But the five Blminbar families owe Rs. 11,326, and if these 
are excluded the rest only owe Rs. 216 per family. 

Question 2. — The principal creditors of the agriculturists in this village are — 

(1) Village jnahajans and rich cultivators. 

(2) Moneylenders of neighbouring villages and the city. 

(3) Tharakkars. 

Neither the Government nor the co-operative society play any part in the finance 
of this village, save that one zaynindar borrowed Rs. 400 taqavi for the construction 
of a well which has been paid otf except cne instalment. 

The total indebtedness of the village to different kinds of creditors is as follows 


Rs. Per cent. 

1, Tharakkars .. .. .. •• 1^4: 1 

2, Moneylenders of neighbouring villages and the 

c;ty .. .. .. .. 12,313 09 

3, Village creditors and rich cultivators . . 5,427 30 

Total .. 17,934 100 


There are 19 persons in the village who practice some sort of moneylending. Of 
these, tw’o or three only are regular moneylenders, the others advance money only 
occasionally when they have some spare cash ; whilst some of them are themselves in 
debt. All the moneylenders of the village are agriculturists. 
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The following table will give an insight into the chief objects of borrowings in 
4his village : — 



Purpose of loans. 


Amount. Percentage. 
Rs. 

1. 

Payment of old debts 


9,345 

.5 2 *1 

2. 

Marriage ceremonies 


3,304 

18-4 

3. 

Purchase of bullocks 


1,547 

8-6 

4. 

Family expenses 


1.417 

7-9 

5. 

Repair and building of houses. . 


085 

3-8 

‘6. 

Payment of rent 


408 

2*3 

7. 

Purchase of property 


369 

21 

8 . 

Purchase of sheep, camels, etc. 


446 

2-5 

9. 

Shradh and other ceremonies . . 


180 

10 

10. 

Litigation 


100 

0-0 

11. 

Payment of Ones . . 


50 

0*3 

12. 

Trade . . 


50 

■03 

13. 

Seed 


33 

0*1 



Total 

17,934 

100 0 


The figures given in this table show that the highest percentage of indebtedness 
relates to payment of old debts. But, as pointed out earlier, the payment of old debts 
does not necessarily mean a decrease of debt : it more often means merely a change of 
creditor. No prrjvious figures for the indebtedness of this village are available, but 
inquiry shows that debts contracted by the forefathers of the present debtors have not 
yet been paid olt and arc still growing as tlio result of accumulating interest. 

The indehtedness of each caste is as shown in the table below : — 



Castes. 



Number 
of families 
in debt. 

Amount. 

Average 

per 

family. 

Prccent 

of 

total 

indebted- 

ness. 

1. 

Bhuinhar 



■I 

Rs. 

11,326 


630 

2. 

Shepherd (Gadaria) 




906 


5-3 

3. 

Kalwar 




464 


2-6 

4. 

Kurmi 




3,816 

1.36 

21-2 

5. 

Chamar 




414 

103 

2-4 

0. 

Kayastha 



3 

300 

100 

1-7 

7. 

Bania 



1 

190 

190 

1 0 

8. 

Nai 



3 

274 

91 

1-7 

9. 

Oond 



1 

13 

13 

0*1 

10. 

Bhar 



1 

50 

50 

0*3 

11. 

Lohar 



2 

89 

49 

0-5 

12. 

Kumhar 

• • 


1 

32 

32 

0-2 



Total 


55 

tl7,034 

•• 

100 


Most of the villagers are Kurmis who are skilful and hard-working agriculturists. 
The table also shows that the most highly indebted persons are the Bhuinhars. They 
do not work themselves but hire labour, and they spend much on marriages and other 
social ceremonies, on ornaments, and on litigation. In fact, they are in the same 
position as most petty landlords of good social standing. 
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After the Bhiiinliars debt is highest amongst Kalwars (464), Banias (190) and 
Galaniis (M8); all are non-agricultural castes, as is also the Kayasthas (100). The 
rest are :igi leiilturists ; amongst them the Kiirmis stand first, but most of their borrow- 
ing IS pi( ductivc Tliose ( lasses are most highly indebted who own land. There are 
five families who have no credit because they have no land. The greater the credit 
{hais'iyat) of a man the greater liis indebtedness. 

Question 3 . — It is only in exceptional cases that land passes from the hands of a 
cul'ivii’or to that of a nnn-ciiltivator. So far no such case has occurred. Generally if 
tile tt ee of a nsiifructuary mortgage docs not reside in the village, he sublets the- 
land to somebody who does. Cultivation is not improved thereby, for a sub-tenant has 
not the same incentives as an occupancy tenant, and production is reduced. 

The total rent paid by the residents of this village (Kashipur) for their cultivation 
in this and other villages is Rs. 1,583. The landlords’ debt is Rs. 11,326; the tenanta^ 
debt is theieforc Rs. 10,791, or not quite seven times the rent. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in village NARAINPUR TIWARI, 

district Basti. 


[By Mr. Satya Prakash, M.A., LLB., Inspector of Co-operative Societies, 
United Provinces (on special duty).] 


iNTRODUrTTON. 

Nakainpuu Ttwari is a village of average size on Hie Fyzabad road at n dis^ 
Tance of about 15 miles from the Fasti grain market. The village site is about ‘2 furlongs 
from the pakka road with which it is eonnectcd by a kaciLcfia feeder The nearest railway 
station of Tinisli is some 8 miles from the village. The other markets which attract the 
agritailtijral produce of this tract arc Fyzabad and Nawnbganj (Gonda), which are at 
a distance of 80 and 25 in ilci^ respectively. 

It is a pattidari (imperfect) village belonging to resident Tewari Brahman Z(uni)i~ 
darff, who along with some tenants of the same caste form a large majority (about 60 
per cent.) of the village population. There are some 60 families in all, and the total 
population is 298. The area of the village is 271 acres, of whieli G1 acres an; unculti- 
vated. Of the remaining area 75 per cent, is sir and khudkasht land, 8 acres is 
cx-proprietary land, some 17 per cent, is liidd in occupancy, and only 6 per cent, i-; the 
non-occupancy and statutory area A number of the village co-sharers possi'ss small 
propriolarv rights and sir in the neiglihouring village (f Madantia; others in llhaironpiir. 
The soil is light loam and is on an average good; iliere are both jarlinn and do/u.v// 
lands. The chief crops grown are jarlian^ dhan, wheat, surgarcane, peas, maize and 
arhar. A go(>d deal of popfiy was grown till recently, but it bas now been stopped tor tlu' 
last few years. 

The average area of a Basti village is 285 acres; its average population is 158. 
Brahmans form 11 per cent of the entire population, possess 35 per cent, of the district 
and have under their plough some one-fifth of the total cultivated area. Nearly tw’n- 
1 birds of the district is Imhl in pattidari tenure. Narainpiir Tiwari, tlicieforc, may be 
regarded as a representative Basti village.. 

'IMierc is no i-o-operativo credit society iu this villagi.'. Tjast year, afi the instance 
( f a local enthusiast, a “better fanning” society was started, but so far it bas had no effect 
on the indebtedness of the people. 8''ho demonstration of imjirovcd seed friee, wheat and 
sugarcane), the introduction of the cultivation of grourdmits, the construction of two new 
masoiii’v wells for irrigation, the arri'st in the w^^stc of manure, the prcviailion of gia/.nig 
of standing crops, the night school, the village panchatpif mark the beginnings of a now 
era, but they will bear fruit only in course of time. 

There arc 87 Bralunau families, of wliom 81 arc landlords and 6 are occupancy 
tenants. The Ahirs, with ten families, and the Chamars wuth eight come next. There are 
one Dhobi, one Kaliar, one carpenter, two barbers and two Kcivat families. 

Of the 31 proprietary families four arc well-to-do and liavc never borrowed. Three 
of them lend money to less fortunate patfidars. There are seven others whose condition 
is satisfactory, who borrow only to pay off the nncesiral debt or acquire new property. 
There arc 17 others cultivating from 2 to 5 acres of land, most of whom frequently bor- 
row, but seldom repay. The case of me is hopeless and nothing can save him from 
losing his land. 88ic two others can bo ignored for the purpose of the present inquiry. 
In one case there are two brothers, both invalids, who have transferred their lands 
without copsiderntion, and now beg from door to door. The second case is that of a 
widow who w'ith her daughter manages to cultivate 1 acres of land; she does not borrow. 
The average sir and khudkasht holding of the members of the first class is about 16 
acres, while that of the second class is 8 acres, and for the third it comes to 2-8 acre '. 

Of the tenants six are BrahmauK and do not on an average cultivate more ihan 
an acre and a half. None is involved in debt ; on the contrary three of tlieiii have lent 

money Rs. 246 in all — to three zaniindars. The reason is that these six families are 

patronised on ceremonial and other occasions, and often receive gifts or invitations to 
dine. 

Village Narainpur Tewari : Mr. Satya Prakash. 
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io deal now with the (juestions included in the QiiestionnAiie : — 
I.— Agricultural Credit and Credit FACjLiTiTis. 


Part A. Ayncultuval bortoicnig for ini^pose-s of production. 


Question {a) In this area of the district the agriculturist, for the most part, 
borrows from his more prosperous and well-to-do neighbours, Kurmi tenant, Brallman 
zamindar or 1 hukur paftidar, whilst tho professional nioneylendt-r or the maltajaii plays 
very inKignificant part in agricultural finance. No co-operative credit society exists. The 
Govorument rarely make any advances in normal years. 1 was told at tlie registration 
lhat of the total sum that passes from lender to borrower m this 
tahsil the Kurmi contributes on a rough estimate about, half. His one mam occupation 

aluafs'lw . industry, his strict economy and his efficient farming 

aluays e lahlo him to put money by at the end of ih.' vear. Becmisc of the small s.zc of his 
holding he IS always aiiMous t<, take a mortgage on a biglia or two and thus make a 
profituhle investment to increase ins income. ^ 

• ,, I’’ <]'“ to 'I’liakiir iiiul Hraliniaii ]mU„lars whidi are ro mimoronB 

in this (ahsil tlie propnotary holding's are very mnall, The Kt.indard of Ihc farming 
/laclised on (lieir si/ and Lliudknslit land thiillenges ihe diehini of Kir Arthur Young. It 
IS A\cll-mgh impossible for most of these high casto farmers (iindiT the circumstances 
in winch they aie placed and under the liaditinns and eiistoma to wdnoh thov are slaves) 
to save an> thing out of their agricultural ineoine. Most of them are unaldc to iiinkc 
oiulK meet, and tlie number of those haslcning t<> hankru]»tcy is not small. The few 
aiiumg them who liavo amassed some money aud are practising monoylending as an 
occupation subsidiary to their agricultural pursuits, grit it from sources other than agri- 
culture. (If the three Brahman palftdars who lend nioiiey in this village one received 
a fair sum to start the husmoss from his sister. In another case the grandfather of the 
picscnt moiie\ lender was an officer in the army, who, after gallant service during the 
mutiny, served as an inspector of police in Bengal. Tt was with his earnings, they 
say, that tlie business was started. The third mid oldest has been fortunate in possess- 
jng a small family and a large holding, and till recently has also made money tint of 
live-stock, whilst at present one member of llie fainilv is a school teacher who brings 
111 about K.s. ‘250 annually, ' ® 


The Thakur moneylenders of Bharcna, a pattnhiri village m the neighbourhood, 
from whom some of the people of this village have borrowed, do not take land as security. 
They l^J'd ^ lo earn interest. With them tcK), 1 am told, it is a subsidiary income. 
Hence, it is the agriculturist, be lie tenant or a small zammdar, from whom the agri- 
culturists 111 this village, aud for that matter in this area, iisiially borrow. 

{b) An agriculturist seldom borrows for a single jiurpose, and, in the absence of any 
account it is very difficult to ascertain the exact pioportion in which the debt is distri- 
buted among various purposes. Moreover, for the older debts, most of which arc an 
aceiimulation of interest plus small doses of principal taken from time io time, it is well- 
nigh impossible to sift out the interest from the principal and to find 
out the various purposes for which the debt was incurred. An example will 
best illustrate the difficulty. I borrow a liundred rupees partly to pay off 
the petty sums that I owe to others, partly to pay the land revenue and 
partly to buy a pair of liullocks. A few uionth.s later I exhaust the supply of my food- 
grams and borrow another twenty-five nijieis. The winter comes and I’applv 'tn the 
mahajan for anotiier thirty rupees, who this huk' insists on tho transfer of another 
bigha of my land. Tlie whole aecount is settled up to date, say, at Us. 175, and a deed 
for, say, Rs. 200, is drawm up, a mortgage is registered, the last loan is paid up, and 
mutation etfected. Borrowings do m>t stop; fur1hi*r debt of Rs. 110 is incurred during 
the next two or three years from several creditors. In order to pay these persons I 
npproaeh ilie old mortgagee and ask for a further hum on the same security. Tf he is 
unwilling another mahojan is found, who redeems the old mortgage and advances this 
extra money, and a fresh mortgage-deed is executed for Rs. 050. Thus the burden con- 
tinues to get heavier, the deliti^r weaves round himself a net from which there is no 
escape, and soon after a sale-deed is executed for a part of the property. If unfortun- 
ately he dies and leaven a minor son, or an impiovident heir. a. complete loss of propriet- 
ary right may be the ultimate result. In this particular viWag<* T have before me the case 
of three families whose indebtedness I tried to trace from 1868 onwards. Two of them 
Village N’arainpur Tbwari ; Mr. Satya I’rakash. 
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have already disposed of their entire property and have gone away to Nepal, while the 
third is already loaded to such an extent that redemption is impossible. ^lost of the 
property has already been transferred, and the little left is encumbered to the extent 
of its sale value. There arc eleven cases in which a part of. the property has already 
been transferred by sale to liquidate old debts. 

The total outstanding debts of tlie village amount to ]ls. 10, *278, of which 
Rs. 9,762 stands against the landowners and only Rs. 366 against the tenants, w'hile 
a sum of Ks. 150 was borrowed from the Rural Improvement Fund (co-operative) for 
the construction of a well. The following are the purposes so far as they can be 
ascertained : — 


(a) Old d^'bts inherited from ancestors 

(h) Debts -incurred to purchase or mortgage new property 

(c) Marriages and eeremonie.s 

{d) Purchase of plough and other cattle 

(e) Litigation 

( f) Suhsistence 

( 7 ) l<\)r construction of house 

(h) Payment of interest 

(i) Expenses of cultivation 
(/) Seed . . 

(k) Payment of rent 
{1) Waste and charity 
(tn) Trade 

(n) Construction of wells 


Rs. 

2,770 

2,730 

1,600 

568 

480 

824 

350 

200 

25 

50 

70 

450 

11 

150 


Total .. 10,278 


(c) Tlic proportion in which the debt is distributed among the above purposes 
works out as hdlows : — 


For cent. 


(1) Old debts 


. . 27- ;j 

(2) Debts incurred to purchase new projx'rty 


26-5 

(3) Marriage and other ceremonies 


.. 15-5 

{4) Purchase of plough and other cattle . . 


5-5 

(5) Litigation 


.. 4-6 

{Q) Subsistence 


8-0 

(7) Construction of house 


.. 3*4 

( 8 ) Payment of interest 


1*9 

( 9 ) E'cpenses of cultivation and seed 


0-7 

(10) Rent 


.. 0-7 

(11) Waste and charit 3 ^ 


.. 4*4 

(12) Trade 


.. o-i 

(13) Coivstruction of wells 

•• 

.. 1 4 


Total 

... 100 0 
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There are only two money! ending agencies in this particular village— the 
zamindar inoncyieiider and the tenant moneylender. The division of the debt is as 
under — 

Per cent. 


(1) money lender . . .. G*8 

(2) Tenant money lender .. ,, .. 2*0 

(:>) PiofesHif)nal money lender {bania ot village Captainganj, al>oiit 

three furlongs off) . . . . . . . . 1*5 

(t) ( ^^-operativ(' department .. .. .. .. To 

(d) The custom of grain advances is dying out. The zamindar seldom borrows 
in kind, and the tenant does so only when he is short of food-grains or siel. Most 
agriculturists have seed of their own, and it is only in times of scarcity wlnii the house 
supply falls short, that they approach the mahajan. Others, however, habitually borrow^ 
both the rabi and tlu' hdianf seed. These loans arc regularly jiaul, lor a declared defanUer 
might find it diflicult to obtain seed elsewhere. The proportion* of the debt in grain 
is insignificant, onlv *5 pm* cent. 


hi\;(‘e])t for the loans in kind for seed, which are essentially shoii -period loans 
no other loans are nsiially granted for any specific, period. In most cases the 
borrower <‘an repay at leisiiri'. This fact is ri'spoiisihle for the Iraditional uiipunctnalit\ 
of the Indian hoiioNNC'r, who as a member of a co-o])crativo credit society so often resents 
the di'inand for pinictnal repaynumt. 


Question 2. — (a) The rates of interest differ with the security offered lor the b an. the 
credit of the liorrowcr, and tin* intensity of his need. The most common rate at 
which a zamindar borrows on a nnuigage (tf his ]>rop('rty is 18^ per cent., although in 
Hie regislini'd deed the slipulatioii is lor 25 jum* cent ; while a tenant seldom obtains a 
loan at h'>s than 25 ]>or cent. Here in this village the rate of interest differs with the 
lenders. Tha Thaknr zamiudars <d‘ Pharena, who arc lending at per cent., do not 
demand any stviirily from the borrower, whom they intimately know. Other rnoiicy- 
Icnders ^\ill not part uith (luir money at less than 25 per cent., while one in the village 
lends at only 12^ per cent. When a nsnfnietiiary mortgage is executed (he (piestion of 
I he rale of interest docs not arise, as the lender in lien of the interest cultivates the 
land himself. Such loans arc prcfeircd both by the borrower and the lender. The 
borrower is nneertnin about the lime that he may take to pay np the debt and 
ho knows tlu' risk of allowing the inlercst to accmniilatc. He accordingly prefers a 
usufnictuaiy mortgage; it suits his means and tempi'rainent. 

Sairai is the usual rate at which most of the loans in kind for seed are ad- 
vanced, but some village mahnjans charge deorha, 50 per cent., rate from the poorer of 
his clientele, who are unable to obtain it at the prevalent rate. 


The only other loan in kind that I came across in the village was an advance 
of food-grain to the ])loiighman — hnrwaha — during the months of January and hVbruary. 
Such loans are charged at sawai rate, and if commuted in terms of money bear an 
interest of 25 per cent. No doubt the extent of siicli loans is small. 

(h) Tn most of these cases the interest is compound, with yearly rests. It is not by 
time but by season that the interest is reckoned. For example, all the loans for siibsis- 
tence advanced during the months of January and February are incurred only for about 
three months, but the interest has to be paid for six months. • 

(^i) The rates of interest, are very high, lioth in the case of Fcciired as weU as 
unsecured debts* most zamindari debts arc never repaid and end in the transfer of the 
l-iTid. The few that manage to repay have some other smirce ..I lucoiiic-a ^ a 

brother serving as a school teacher, or employed in Kangoon or Calcutta- 
M„rGOvov, the "•usiom (hat thoBo loans have to be repaut at a partionlar time of 
111,, vear (by the rn.l cf Baixahh) in a himp sum luakcs icpaymciit. (lifficnit. Tart 
navniont. are not ne.eptahle to the lender ; and as it is difficult for the cultivator to 
save l<il l>y ),it till he has pnt together the whole amount, the debt is rarely repaid 
unless there is some other source of income. 

z.z™ 5 i !,.> i«y V” s 

tralion fees. These ineid.nlal charges arise only at the time ot borrowing; on repayment 
there exist none. 
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Question 3. — [a) Land is the most common form of security, and it is readily ac> 
cepted. Eighty pec cent, of the total debt has been sfcurcd on land. It may appear a 
high figure, but 1 am confident that in the ease of all the pattidari villages the proportion 
would not fall below 75 per cent. I did ii(»t find any instance of a loan secured on standing 
crops unless a loan of seed is by implication secured in this manner. House are seldom, 
if at ail, pledged in rural areas. 

It is difficult to discover cases ot the pledge of oruainents, for the Iraiisactioii is 
•carri^ out with utmost secrecy. Women a-re very reluciant to part with their 

je\yellery, which they must display on ceremonial occasions or risk sneers of their 
neighlwurs and relatives. It is in the last extremity, when nothing else has been left 
•aP pressing to b© postponed, that a man thinks of parting 

with his wife H jewellery. In this village I could find no cxainplo of panning and 

w’as assured that there was none. 

Agricultural implements are too cheap to be pledgeil. The total cost of the set 
of the implements of a cultivator comes to about Ks. 12-4. Only a rupee or bo would 
he lent on any such implement, and only he who has abased his credit is driven to 
such an extremity. 

A common form of security in these parts is labour. It is the custom witli the 
l>oorer people, especially Charnars, to boiTow Ks. 25 or so and in return lend for 
one year the services of a male Ynembcr of tlic family. The security is readily accepted, 
as the demand for ploiighuien is very great among the high caste Hindus. This is 

perhaps the only form of security that the landless agricultural labourer has to 

offer, frequently the debtor runs away to another village and settles there. Then it 
is very difficult for the mahajon io enforce payment and be loses bis money. 

(b) There is no doubt that the aiaonnt of indebtedness varies with the title to 
land;^ the better the title the greater the indebtedness. The few tenaiils who reside 
in this village have (the majority of them) a second string to tlicir how'. The Uruhinans 
receive gifts and frequent invitations to dinner on birth, death and other ceremonial 
occasions which are so frequent among the Hindus, and which the foiiisle folk must 
observe. The Aliirs keep sbe>buffa1oes, and (he sale of ghee and churned curd>milk 
adds to the family income about Rs. 60 per annum per she-buft'aln. 

(c) While the average debt per indebted landlord is Rr. Ill, it is Rs. 83 against 
the occupancy teiinnis and Us. 21 against the agricultural labtnircr and other tenants. 
The corresponding figures for Rs. 3,0H.5 of the members of the co-operative credit 
societies in this district are Rs. 415, Rs. 83 and' Rs. 54. 

(d) The debt Fccurcd on land mortgages is appreciably increasing, though because 
of the custom of mortgaging the fields without executing registered deeds, it is very 
difficult to estimate the amount of mortgage debt as it stood from time to lime. And 
the custom is as much in vogue now as before. The figures of the registered mort- 
gage debt, which Ifave been collected for the last 60 years, prove the tendency From 
1869 till 1R9‘2 there was only one mortgage, for Rs. 320. This is the (»nly mortgage 
debt in the khewat of the settlement of 1892. In 1900 this debt stood at Rs. 1,180 
which di)uble<l itself during the ue.xt five years, and in 1905 was Rs. 2,4.30. ft rose 
to Rs. 4,40L in 1910. During the next ten years several of the properties imirlgagcl 
wore sold at an estimated value of about Rs. 3,835. Tn spite of Mur salo the mortgage 
debt stood at Rs. 2,626 in 1920. To-day this debt accounts for Ils. 0,055, tlioiigli 
during the course of the last twenty years property has eliaiigcd hands at a sale value 
of about Rs. 6,850. Rupees 2,235 liavo been advanced on the mortgage of land, but the 
deeds have not been registered, although th possession of the fields has been given. If 
this also is accepted as debt secured on land mortgage, then the proportion of the unsecured 
debt is only 20 per cent, and that of the land mortgage debt is 80 per cent. 

Question 4. — (o) As most loans arc advanced in order to secure land for eiiltivation 
it is seldom that the lender demands payment. With regard to the unsecured debts, the 
mahajan (if he is satisfied that the financial condition of his client is satisfactory) 
requests the debtor to renew the deed for three, years about the time when limitation 
begins to run. If he entertains an;jr doubt about the safety of the loan he demands 
his money and if it is not forthcoming, he instihitcs a civil suit and obtains a decree, 
which in about three cases out of four is satisfied without furtluT recourse to courts. 
In the remaining case, where execution proceedings have to be laiinebcd, the property 
is rarely put to auction ; the indgment-debtorB manage, somehow, to pay. 
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Tile (enants usually pay the interest annually, and a lawsuit is seldom neces-^ 
sary unless either the borrov\er or the lender turns dishonest. 

(h) Ay llu* system <if loans in kind is dying out, no case of difference between 
rates of horifiwmg or repayment nnd the prevailing rates came to light. Tt was formerly 
the custij/ii, whf’M making an advance to a ploughman for subsistence, to deduct half 
a seer |ht nipoc wlnle advancing and charge half n seer at the time of repayment. 
But the ploiigliiiian is now so much in demand that this hatoH (deduction) is no 
longer niadc. 

Qucfftion Hid). — Tatiavi loans afford little relief to the agriculturists. Loans under 
Act XIX of h:Sb3 (Land Improvement Loans Act) have been few .and far between ; 
indeed agriculturists know little about this Act. It is common belief that the Gov- 
ernment distributes tnqavi only in years of scarcity and famine, and most would 
be staggered to learn tliat a loan for the c«>nstrm*tioii of wells, embankments and 
channels can be obtained at 61 per cent from the Goverrimcnl in normal years. The 
revenue staff, which is reaponsiblo for the collection of government money, gives no 
currency to the information on the subject as it would a<ld to its work. 

Loans under Act XII of 1884 are more coniinon as they arc oflcn advanced in 
limes of dislrcss; hut becaiiso of the insuHieioncy of the funds, few people .are alloweil 
money enough for tlicir needs A sum of ton or fifteen rupees affords little relief when 
a hnilock has to he purchased, or scotl has to be bought, or provisions h.ave to bo 
obtained. 'I’hn very poor, who need relief most, seldom gel it; those who are well 
off get the most, for their case is well represented hy the low’f*r staff before the sub- 
division n I ofliem*. The true extent of damage is often supprossed and il rests with the 
patwari io report wdiethcr a particular village shall get taqavi or not. Thew insufficient 
allotments merely lead to ^^aate and tempt the borrower to misapply the money received. 

The h.ar.'iasments to which the borrower of taqavi is so often put at the time 
of colhclion often pre\’ent him from making .any further npj)Iicnti(»n. I understand 
that the horrow’er is never told when the loan will fall due, nor reminded from the tahsil 
about the date. Suddenly a red turban appenrs on the sceno, collects the cattle of the 
defaulters to drive thorn t</ the pound and thereby makes some money. The patwari, 
Nio, at the time when the loan is made is not satisfied with loss tlmn one rupee. At 
the tunc of pMVinent the demands of tho tahsil staff — the Jiialin navis (the aceoiintant) 
and the treasurer— have to bo rnot. All these extra payments, wbicli few can manage 
to escape, make llie laqavi loan a costly affair, and the effeefive rale of interest cn 

these small sums (often to fifteen rupees on an average works out in moat ensos at 

2.5 per cent, or so. There is also w’astc of time bolh at tlui lime of payment and 

rcpaymrnl and tho borrower’s work at home suffers. 

Then after the visit of the tahsil chaprasi the taqari must bo paid at any cost. 
The capacity of the borrowers to pay at that particular lime is seldom cousidercd nnd 
postponement is out of the question. The cattle must be sold or money borrowed 
from elsewhere at a higher rale to meet the demand. 

The insufficient allotment.^ the high effective rate of interest, tho rigidity in collection 
coupled with the indignities at Ihe hands of petty officials, all Ihese necount for Ihe 
unpopularity of thc'iaqavi system. No doubt matters liave improved during recent, 

years; still the evils exist, and the memories of tho past will take time to die out even 
if all defects are removed fortliwilh. 

(r) No taqavi worth the name is advanced in ordinary years. I know Uiat in 
Ibis particular village no laqavi has beeq taken for the last 
taken onco some fifteen or twenly years ago. Taqari under Ad 

during the last eight years, been granted tct the extent of only I\s. Jb.lJb i<»r tne 
wdiole district, out of which Rs. 1 1, .'500 w’ere advanced to two persons for the construc- 
tion of tubc-wclls. Thus tile rest of the district, with a popuKation of about iwo 
millions, of which 02-1 per cent, is agricultural, received during the last eight ye.ar8 
Rs. 1,696 for land and agriculliiral improvements. The figures speak for tlicuiHelv^s, 
and bear ample testimony to the indifference on tho part of the revemie staff in this 
respect. 

(e) As soon as it is decided that taqavi is to bo distributed, the naib-tahsildar 
of a tahsil should tour in Ihc affected area and receive applications from those culti- 
vattirs w’ho need a loan. A local inquiry into the noods and financial condition of ihe 
applicant should be made on the spot, from a few of Ihc influential persons of the 
village. It is not necessary that- he should visit each village : tenants may be coliectea 
to mWt him at fixed places. This will give an csiirnate of the taqnn need for a tahsil 
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The distribution of the money should take place at least a fortnight before the recipienta 
actually need it. 

•* W'ith a corrupt staff it is very difficult to save the ignorant iiuishcs from the 
exactions of the officials when the cultivators come to deposit tiunr laqan. Nothing 
except strict supervision can put a stop to such malpractices. 

Qu'istion (). — I did not come across any instance where the cultivators have combined 
together to produce particular crops, in the sense that the agricultural operatioiifl ire 
done in conimon and the prodnee is shared. Cultivation is strictly individual though 
there is close co-operation in sowing, irrigation and pressing, especially of the sugarcane 
crop. In drainage construction and maintenance of irrigation channels the whole village 
often combines. Beyond this I have not heard of any co-operative production in the 
district. 

Question 7. — The present system of agricultural credit is full of defects. Tn the 
first place, tho borrower is not sure that he will get a loan from the matiajun at the 
time ho needs it. Tn the western districts of the province the u.vuui/ (client) is wedded to 
one maliajan who usually stands by him in thick and thin and advances him money at all 
times. The terms are fixed once for all and tho amount is settled once a year in the month 
ol J(‘th (dune). The same is not tho custom in Basti. Por every loan a mahajau has 
to he found ami the terms of tin* loan have to he setth'd each lime. The ynaliajan 
takes every possible advantage of his client’s necessity; indeed, the custom of herjar, 
demanded from the tenant borrower which was very conimon till recently, has not yet 
died out. 

The borrower has to put his thumh-impression on a paper hearing an eight- 
anna stamp irrespective of the amount of money he horrow’s. Not ten per cent. . of 
Ihcsi' documents are written at the liiiu' of lending. They remain blank till at the 
end of three years flu* muhaian calculates interest on, say Rs. 00*15-0 at the rate 
of '25 per cent. half-y<*arly eompomul interest, gels the document wu'itten and attested 
by two sham witnesses, and in (he civil court institutes a suit for some Rs. 250. 
No difficulty is experienced in obtaining tho decree for the full amount, although the 
debtor may have received only lb-. 10 or 20. A recent case came to notici! where a 
tenant who had borrowed only Hs. 12 from his zarnindar some two years ago was 
being sued in court tor Rs. 257. 

TTio occupancy tenant has no secmit.; to offer but his fields, though under the 
law lie does not possess the right to transfer. lie can sublet and that for five years 
only. He cannot receive more than two \ ears’ rent in advance. In practice the 
oeciifiancy lands are freely mortgaged by tlie tenants at Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 an aere. 
The mahnjan gets an eight-anna stamp paper signed by the borrower and takes pos- 
session of his fields in lien of the interest As the paper is blank it rests entirely 
w'ith the nuiliajan to enter any amount he likes, any terms he chooses. As no mention 
IS made of the- mortgage lie charges interest as well as enjoys the use of tl>c fields. 

Tf the field has not lieen mortgaged tho borrower usually iiays the interest every 
harvest. But he gets no receipt. No muhajuu allows the interest in such cases 
to fall in arrears ; hut when the time comes everything is cooked to the benefit of the 
strong parly, and the poor is hit too hard to recover. 

Then, again, in all cases of mortgage, both registered and iinregishred, w’licther 
executed by a landlord or a tenant, part-payment of the money is seldom accepted; 
and, as the borrower is r.'iridy able to collect the full amount, lie, remains always in 
debt. 

rgnoranee and the alisence of snifahlc institutions, where the agricnltnrisls may 
marke their small deposits, are mainly responsible for this state of affairs, whilst the 
courts make little use of the provisions of the Usurious Loans Act. The spread of 
education and the estalilishineni of co-operative societies and land mortgage banks will 
alone save tho situation. 


Part B. — Agricultural borrowing for purposes of marketing. 

Question 1. — (a) Tho general practice in this district is for the cartmen of grain 
dealers and agriculturists to move about in rural areas soon after the harvest is ready for 
disposal, when the cultivators arc in pressing need for money to pay off their rents. 
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Most uell-(o-do cultivators in this district keep a cait, which during the off seasons 
plies for liire, or they carry on business on their own account with a small capital 
of Rs. lOQ or so. These ladhtwan (eartinen) carry about 75 per cent, of the total 
produce brought to the market; the village banias and other professional traders do 
not got more tlian *26 per cent. Tlie Rurmi is the most enterprising class in this respect, 
and the next comos the Musalnian. Traders from neighbouring districts also purchase 

produce in flie villages, (.\irtiiieii from Cawnpore, Rae Bareli, and Bara Banki have 

been visiting this particular village for the last six years. They buy jaggery (gnr) 
only and sell it in the market at Ryzabad. Their activities are confined mainly to the 
roadside villages. 

The beopart, with or without his conveyance, goes In the village, visits the pros- 
pective seller, examines the commodities, and strikes the bargain directly with him. 
llic produce is tlicn^ weighed. Tn this locality the custom is for the seller to weigh 
liis^ produce w’itli liis own scale and measures. The buyer usually keeps standard 
weights, and with their help he ascertains the correctness of the village weights. 

Hoidom does the cultivator deliver below 40^ seers for a mannd. The account is then 

settled and payment made on the spot. If the trader has no ready money and is a local 
man with a good reputation he is sometimes allowed to take away the produce and pay 
for it after lie has sold it. 

The cultivator rarely brings his produce, except lywr, to the market himself, but 
sells it at his own door. During the brisk season the bania plays a very small part 
111 the movement of the grain from the village to the market. Afc that time he 
bimy in storing. Il is during the rains that he moves the gram to the market. 

(b) Tlio principal crops brought to the market at Basti are linseed, mustard, 
wlioat, peas, yur and arhar. The cultivator has to sell f)flE most of his surplus produce 
aoon after tlio harvest, and most of it is then brought to the inaikei by the beoparis 
to bo purchased by the wholesale grain dealers, either for storage, or for immediate dis- 
po.sal if there is demand from outside. 

Linseed is, perhaps, the only crop here which is sent abroad, and the whole of 
it is brought to the market soon after the harvest, for the cultivator has no use for it. 
About half the total produce is purchased by the agents of Ralli Brothers to be sent to 
their godowns at Calcutta for export, and the other half is stored by the grain dealers, 
who watch the trend of its rate, but do not detain il for more than two to three months. 
Ralli Brothers purchase outright smaller consign iiients of a cart-load or so, but the 
bigger consignment purchased from the local wholesale grain dealers must be passed 
in the Calcutta godown. The firm pays for the pure mat<fl*ial only and makes <lediic- 
tions for all adulterations, dust, grains of wheal, etc. The effect of this measure has 
been salutary, and has put an end to wilful adulteration. As most of the mustard brought 
to the market is used for oil by the country mills a good deal of adulteration is practised. 
The most common things used for adulteration arc — 

(1) Jho seed of a water plant called kumud which closely resembles black 

mustard. The lower castes collect it and barter it for salt and gur at 
a rate of 20 to .*10 seers a rupee to tlic local grain dealer who freely 

mixes it with mustard. 

(2) The seed of hhnndhhavd, huind everywhere in ahnndance. Tt is also 

black and about tlio size of inu.slard. Many jicople i^n the village 

extract oil from it for their lamps. This also is liought very cheap and 

used for adulteration. 

The grain dealer aUuie is in a position to iihc these adulterants, for in his round 
from door to door he is able lo accumulate a large quantity of this stuff. 

Quefifion 2. — fa) There arc only two persons involved in the marketing of crops in 
the district. One is the bcopari, wdio buys from the cultivators and brings the goods to 
the market. The other is the wholesale grain dealer at Bnsti, W'ho eiilicr purchases grain 
for himself or on beliJilf of arhatias from outside. A trader of the former class does not 

require more than Rs. 100 as capital, whi*-h he turns over each time. Most of thi'in 

provide it from their own resources; others borrow it from their neighbours and repay 

it after the season is over. No grain merchant or exporting firm here in Basti 

advances money to this class of trader.* 
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The wholesale (Iralers at Basti use their own money. It is unfortunate that there 
IB no bank here to help them. 

(6) Some members of co-operative societies who possess bullock carls and trade 
in gram, receive advances to make purchases, and turn over the money fronuently. 
Jnifl year the price of wheat at the time of harvest was very low. The memliers ot 
half a dozen societies, having deposited about 800 maunds of wheat as security, received 
from their societies advances which enabled thorn to wait for better prices. The whole 
^nsignment was placed with a merchant at Basti. I am told that this merchant one 
day received a wire that tho price of wheat was rising. He at once wrote to the 
ouorary manager of the bank, Basti, that the wheat of the societies was deteriorating 
and it would be better to sell it. It was sold the very day, and Ihns the members 
received very little benefit from this measure. 

A co-operative soc.iety should help its members in the market.ing of their produce. 
No doubt it involves a liold forward polic.y, but co-operation must be taken ont of 
its old rut and cover Ibo whole, field of rural activities. There is urgent necessity of 
recruiting a marketing expert to the Co-operative department, to organise and develop 
co-opcrativo marketing and enable the man behind the plough to receive a fair remu- 
neration for his labour. 

Question When the cultivator sells his crop to the local bania, tlwre are no 

chargers to be paid to anybody. He himself weighs the commodities, and receives pay- 
ment on the spot. 

(b) and fc) The cultivator sells no other cramnodity directlv to the arhatias 
at Basti except gun and not more than 20 per cent, of them self that. The rest is 
carried by the ladhiwan (oarlmen). The charges paid on a carl -load of about sixteen 
maunds of grain depend upon the contract between the parties; there are three scales 
as follows : — 

A.— (1) Znmindari (owner of market’s fco) ,. .. 8 seers 2 chhataks. 

(2) 7>aki2f (broker’s fee) .. .. l| „ 

(2) Palki(f^rt (p( rterage.) ,. ., .. „ 

(4) Shop menials and servants .. .. 2^ ,, 

(5) Buyer’s dues . . . , . , , , One pice per rupee. 

(6) Dhalhi (margin for waste) . . . . ] seer ])er maurid. 


B. — (1) Zamindari . . 

(2) Kharchu (buyer’s share) . 
(2) Panr/i (sample) 

(4) Dtdali 

(5) PaUadari 

(6) Shop menials and servants 

• (7) (allowances). 


Total . . 12 seers 2 chhataks 

plus one pice per ru|)ep, which at Bs. fi a 
maund comes to ahout Bs. 3-7-0 jier load of 
Ks. 100. 

. . . . 3 seers 2 chhataks. 

.. 71 „ 

.. 1 - 
.. 1-1 „ 

.. u 
.. „ 


(а) Zamindari which is retained by the arhoMa 

(б) Camhakt .. 

(c) Pathshala 

(d) ParnlUa .. 

Total Chhoot 
(8) Dhalta 


Rs. a. p. 

0 2 3 
0 0 6 
0 0 3 
0 1 0 

0 4 0 

1 chhataks per mniind. 


Total . . 20 seers 10 chhatnks 

plus annas 4, which means about Us. 3-3-0 
per loan of Bs. 100. 
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C. — (1) Zamindari 

(2) Dnndidar 

(3) Pcdlndar 

(4) Menials and shop servants 
i^) Dalnli 

(6) ChhMt 

(7) malU2 


3 seers 2 chliataks, 

3 pies per ha;?. 

6 „ 

Rccr. 

1 sfora. 

2 annas. 

4 ehhataks per maund. 


Total 8 seers 14 ehhataks 

plus annas 8, This comes to Rs. 1-13 per loarl of Rs. 100, 

Tt Iff during the rainy season, when there is no rush of import, that arhaiins 
forego their high charges and accept the produce on the last scale. In this case the 
gram is hronght in bags or is bagged in the market. The grain dealers usnally adopt 
the lowest scale. ^ J v 

hor giir there 13 a difTcrenfc scale of charges. The following is the list of dues charged 
on a cart-load of about 16 iiiannds : — 


[3 hhclis (balls), weight one seer.] 
Zamindfiri (hhelies) 

Khftrcfm {\myev*n share) 


Dnndidar (3 bhelia) 

Palladari (2 bhehn) 

(a) Kahar a?id Chamar 
(/i) (V)n.stahlo and rhaukidai 
(c) Dainf 

Miscellaneous (8 hhdia) 
Khitrcht dtilan {A I ] bhdis) 
Dfndt'i 


3 seers. 

19 seers for 10 maiinds or 
loss ; for every addi- 
tional maund 1 seer 
])cr maund up to 20 
m.'iiiiuls. A bo re 20 
mannds t he charge is 
2 annas per cart- 
load. 

1 seer. 

”, s(*ei’s. 

I 2 bhdift r.tch (2 seers). 

2i srora. 

1A 

seer per load of 2j 
mauiidn. 

4 annas. 


Total . . About 1 maund (120 

bhrlis) of giir phis 4 annus cash on a load of 16 
maunds which works out at Rs. 6-8-0 on a 
load of Hs. loo. 

The above expenses, which in .all cases arc high, .and exorbitant in the c.isc 

of (jfir, arc considered just, and no ladhiwnn would complain if tho arhatin stndly 

CJaifincd himself lo them. But this he seldom does. Weiglits arc seldom used, 'riie 

grain is measured in handfuls, to the detriment of the cartman who is helpless in the 
matter and protests in lain. Charity is dispensed at his expense, and every bengar 
goes satislied from the simp. Tlicro is a general comphaint in the rural areas that the 
incidental charges in the Basti market amount to regular looting, e«p(‘cially«in rcsjicct 
of gur. It is in the interest of tin* arhatia t»> ]K'rpctuate lho«e practice'^, fn the past 

tho <*\actions were so high that a considerable portion of the gut trudc was divcrii'd 
to Ryzabad, wdiich still receives a certain amount of gur from this district. Matters 
have now inijiroved at Basti to some extent, and the market ha" ag.'im revived, hm 
conditions are still si'rinus 

Qu€ftlion 4 . — Ctrmn storage . — ^Tho cultivators build cylinders of clay (dehri) of 
different, sizes with a cajiac-ity varying from tw’o to tw’cnly maunds. The cylinder is placed 
on a clay stool about a foot high, and is filled wMlli grain. Tt is then covered with a 
clay lid Wbieli is plastered with mud to make it air-tight Tii spite of cverv prcc.aiition 
a portion of it h often damaged by w'ervils. The bigger people wbo have a large 
quantity to store, do it in w'hnt they call haldifirs. A room in tbe bnnsc is sedocted. 
a thick l.iyer of the stalks of linseed, mustard, arhnr, and munjn is placed round 
the walls, and the floor is covered w’iih chaff to a height of about a foot. On this is 
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spread the grain to be stored, which is again covered wtii chaff. Every prccaulioit 
within his means and knowledge is taken by the caltivator to prutecL it from the 
air, but he cannot avoid the attacks of the weevils. 

For the majority of the cultivators who have small quantities to store, no improve- 
ment within their means can be suggested except co-operative storage. They will soon 
realise the benefit of storing in largo central godowns, and will not object to pay for 
the service rendered, in the godowii the grain *will be safe from thieves and fire, and 
congestion in the villager’s hut will be reduced. The loss from deterioration will also 
be - minimised, and it will pave the ground for standardised production and co-operative 
marketing. 

(6) G-raiu in the fiasti market is stored into kothas only. As the water level is 

high the use of khattis is out of the question.' As the walls and the door of the kothas 

are ka^hcha^ a portion of the grain is damaged by damp, whitc-ants and weevils. The 
extent of the damage is great, but is not felt by the arhatia, because it is usually 

covered by the dhalta (margin of 4 chhataks per maund charged at the time of pur- 
chase). Borne of tbent are now being built with pakka floors. 

Qiiention 5 . — The system of obtaining credit on the security of {^rain stored in 
kothas does not prevail here. Whenever some bhandsali (grain storer) is in need of 
money lie sends a consignment to Calcutta or Cawnpore, and draws up. a hundi on the 
firm there and sells it in the local market. The Calcutta firms charge 7 per cent, 
interest and those at Cawnpore 0 per c?nl. 

Question 7. — I do not. know of any instance where the cultivators have combined 
together to market any crop. Individual cultivators with their siuall consignments arft 
seldom able to strike a pn)fitable bargain. In most eases they arc ignorant <>f the 
fiuctuations of the market, and are always at the mercy of the traders, who wdlh their 
superior knowledge make huge profits at their expense. The following instanci* shows how 
the cultivator, because of his ignorance of market rates, suffers loss and tlie luiddlcinnii 
gains. In April the price of poppy seed went, np to l^s. 16 a maund. The cultivators, 
ignorant of this rise of price, sold it at about Rs. 10-12 0 a maund to the local hanta, who 

also in ignorance of the exact rate, sold it to the traders at Basti at Ks. l.'l-l-O a maund. 

Such cases establisli the desirability of an organisation of tbe cultivators for thi* purpose 
of marketing their crops. An attempt is being made by the Co-operative department 
to organise the co-operative sale of siigareano at Ghiighali in Gorakhpur, and tlie rosull 
of the experiment will be watched with keen interest. If the cultivators are left to 

themselves the chances of combination are remote. They are ignorant, illiterate, and 
distrustful. But if an enthusiast who has earned their eonfidenep gives them a lead 

they will be ready to follow him. A few reverses might kill such an exporimeut and 

there must be some sort of Insurance against loss for the first three years. After that 
time its utility will be well established. An experiment in co-operative marketing is 
worth giving a fair trial, and stiinds a reasonable elianee of success in spite of tbe 

vehement opposition it will arouse on the part of huge band of vested interests. 


P.\RT C. — Extent and nature of agricultural indebtedness. 

Question 3. — (a) T do not think that, as a result of the. enforced payment of debt, 
land is passing from tho possession of efficient farmers into the hand of. those who are 
inefficient — at least in these parts of the province, where tho agricnllnrist himself is the 
principal creditor. It is not (he efficient but tbe inefficient fanner who loses his land. 
Moro than ftO per cent, of the district is in the possession of liigh-cnste Hindus who 
hold it .*1 sin to touch the wooden handle of the plough, and leave Ibe cullivation cf 
their sir and khudkasht lands in tho hands of the hanraha (ploughman). The lands 
(if thc.se agricultiirislR may be passing into the hands of their brother pattidars or into 
those of rich tenants; but the non-cultivating classes arc not getting any hold in this 
tahsil. 

(ft) If sir land is transferred tho former cultivator acquires exproprietary rights and 
the efficiency of the cultivation is not distiirhed ; while in tl\e case of land held by a 
tenant, the change of one zamindar for another does not. affect efficienev and remains the 
same. If, however, a tenant acquires proprietary rights in land, in bis case efficiency is 
actually increased. The “magic of property”, as usual, turns sand into goW. In short. 
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a change in the possession of land means as a rule an increase in the efficiency of 
cultivation. 

Question 4^ — The total indebtedness of the landowning classes in this village is 
Rs. 9,740. Out of 3l of thenj 23 are in debt. Thus the average debt per indebted land- 
Jioldcr in Rs. 423, while the debt per landholder comes to Rs. 314. These figures compare 
with Mr. Darling’s average of R«. 463 per indebted proprietor, which number y3 per cent, 
m the Punjab and 71 per cent, in this tillage. 

Question 5.— A number of causes are responsible for the indebtedness of the land- 
owning classes in this district — 

(ff) the costly^ marriages and tb^ show displayed in the celebration of death 
ceremonies have mined many a landholder in the district; 

(b) litigation in partition suits, in civil flints, and in criminial caflos loads to 

reckless waste of money and debt. One case loads to another, the family 
feuds last hir gonerations and the burden of debt grows over hoavior; 

(c) indobtednotsS is also soiiictiuios due to oxlravagaiioe, intemperance, and 

vice, or to bad iManagoiuciit. 

This village, liow'cver, does not conform to the usual standards and the remarks 
made above do not apply. As a general rule, I should estimate that of proprietary debt 
litigation is responsible for about 26 i^er cent, of the total dobt; marriage and 1 'ath 
e^iensoM for 30 per cent. ; inefficient fanning due to social customs and extravagance for 
11) per cent, each; and mismanagemont for 5 per cent. All other causes put together 
aociiinf for tbo biilanoo of 10 per cent. 


I’xiiT D.—Cretht juaJities in respect of agrirultHraJ prixlnctton and maikeUmj. 

Question In the provision of agricultural credit in respect of crop production 

the most prominent part is played by the richer agriculturist. Irrthis district he supplies 
about 90 per cent, of the credit, whilst alwmt 5 per <‘ent. is supplied by mahajaus. There 
nrc. IHL credit siicictics iit tins district which have a inemberfihip f<f .‘ibout 6,000 persons 
about 1 per c<'rit. of the total niiniber ol agriculturist s. The agriculluriflts receive uu 
assistance from banks of any kind; whilst the help afforded by (^overnnumt is small, 
even in tunes cf faniiiu*. Tin’ goverrmieiit seed str-rc for the distriefc does not distrihiitc 
iiiorc than oOO iiiamids of Rced aimnally, which hardly sunices for 0*1 per rent of the 
land; and most of it is monopolized by th(' bigger landlords. 

In this district there is no company trading in fertilisers or agricultural implc- 
ments, etc., and tlic cultivators receive no help from those that exist elsewliere. Apart 
from Romo half ii dozen jirivate farms, wdierc the use of improved implements has 
recently been inlrgdiiced and where the use of fertilisers is still in a stage of demon- 
stration, th(' agneiilhiie of the distrief is unalieeted by modern seieneo. and obtains 
its requirements locally. 

'(b) There is no doubt that in the rural areas there is enough capital to finance the 
agriculture of the district; but because of the. high rate of interest the flow of capital 
is uneven. The tenant, with no security to offer, does not get enough money to purchaso 
a strong pair of bullocks or to construct a well, while an improvident landholder gets 
ample money, without much difficulty, for his extravagance. 

What is most needed at the present hour is organisation of rural credit on co- 
operative lines which will make credit available to all and will help in reducing the 
rate of interest. 

Question 2. — The agencies directly engaged in the marketing of agricultural produce 
in this district are the village haw/as, the carlmen and the grain dealers (arhafins). 
In most ca-ses the bania, as well as the rartmen and the grain dealer, carry on their 
trade with their own money. When in need the hania and the cartman borro-w from 
the ngricnilurist moneylender, while the Avholesalc grain dealer obiains money from 
bigger firiufi in Oalcuitta and Cawnporc on the security of his consignments of grain. 
Other credit agencies play practically no part in marketing. 
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111. — Investment hauit and attraction of capital. 

A . — Encouragement of saving and investment habit. 

Question 2. — Tliere is no institution in the village to encourage the habit o 
saving and inveslment. Most of the post offices in the mufassil have no saving! 
bank account, and the few that have it, are not j^atronised by the people lor lack o 
information and convenience. Only the village school leachers and other petty offuiah 
keep accounts in these post offices. 

In tliis village I estimate the total amount of money invested in ornaments a 
about Rs. 9,500, just a little less than the total debt of the village, and the annual ex 
penditure on the purchase and repairs of the jewellery at Rs. b'H). Considering tin 
poverty of the people I take it to be a high figure. Such purchases arc not, however 
always made out of surplus income : they are often made from borrowed money. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in viliage PALIWARPUR, 

district Basti. 


[By Mr. Satya Prakash, M.A., LL.B., Inspector of Co-operative Societies, 
United Provinces (on special duty).] 


Introduction. 

Taltwarpur is a Rajput pntUdan villaf^e witli resident landlords. It lies ‘2 miles 
from the pukka road and is not ensv of access during the rams, ft is about 15 miles 
from I^asti, the principal market of the district. There are some 89 families in the 
village with a total jiopiila! ion of 197. The follow m^i;' c-lassiticatioii shows tin' slren;i^tb 
of th(3 dilferent castes in the villain' : — 

I’aslv- . Number of 97)tal 












fa rnilies 


])opulatii)ii. 

1. 

Rajput 










21 


112 

2. 

Ran ia 










10 


37 

3. 

Rrahman 










t 


7 

4. 

Ahir 










9 


41 

fi. 

Murao 










S 


49 

fi. 

Chamar 










17 


88 

7. 

Kahar 










6 


27 

8. 

Muhammadan . . 









.3 


IS 

9. 

Lobar 










1 


2 

10. 

Rarliai 










2 


11 

11. 

Nai 










I 


4 

12. 

Dhobi 










1 


4 

13. 

Bari 










2 


11 

14. 

K urn bar 










2 


16 

15. 

Sonar 










1 


4 

16. 

JRiangi 

9^ 









1 


6 








Total 




89 


4(37 


The zami 

ndars of 

this 

village have 

proprietary 

rights 

in nine other 

villages of this 

district, while 

)ne fa nil 

ly In 

IS got some 

land 

in dai 

input 

also. 

Th 

■V own 

much more 

land 

lhan most 

patlidui 

s in 

the 

disti-iel , 

hut tlieir financial 

condition 

has 

fo 

r sonic time 

past 

bi'cn geltn 

ig worse, 

. Cm 

)}]U 

smoking 

IS g 

)ing to 

he the 

mill 

of 

two 

fan 

lilies, whieli 

once 

enjoyed h 

le (listin 

cl ion 

of 

ow ning 

an ( 

lephani 

f)nce thei 

'C w ere 

four elephants 

in tl 

(' village, 

wlnle no 

\v there 

is none. 

The 

eondit 

on of 

most 

ten 

ants 

IS 

i>ad. Many 


of them are liviii/^ from hand to mouth. The demands of the z'umnuJur.s- for rent are 
ex('rhilant ; they ignore the rt'eorded rents, even in the ease of occujiancy tenants, col- 
led iii^j; Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per acre instead of the true figure. The nearer the zarnindar 
-is to the tenant the greater Ivis exaetmns. 9’he tenant of an absentee 
landlord gets some relief. In the neighbouring village of Rajajot, whose zamindars 
live elsew’lu'i'e, the disparity between the recorded rent and tlu* ri'iit adually paid is 
less than in the village under report. No amount of official pressure w’lll persuade the 
tenant to disclose the rent he really pays; by nature he is so loyal that he will always 
speak of the recorded rent. Thus the practice continues and the concealed rents seldom 
come to light. The relations between landlord and tenant in this village arc cordial 
and there has lieen no litigation between the tw'o. 

Most of the soil of the village is light medium loam. There is also an exten- 
sive tract of jarhan (late rice) in the north and cast. The soil is on the whole typical 
for the district. The area of the village is 1721 acres, of which R% acres are cultivated. 
This area together with some 100 acres of the area of some five neighbouring villages, 
is wmrked by the sixty ploughs of the village, of which the tenants and zamindars each 
contribute exactly half and lialf. 
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An estimate was made of the breed of the plough cattle in the village, and it 
was found that of the 120 bullocks only 40 were of the local breed, 36 were of Gonda 
•and Bara Banki and are known as pachhican (western) and 44 were dahhinaha (from 
Fyzabad and Sultanpur). The imported stock is much stronger and capable of more 
sustained and continuous hard labour. 

While the last settlement record shows the number of wells in the village to be 
19, in tlie present record there are 11 wells, of w'bich only 12 arc used. Of the 12 
wells working only two are reliable; tlie rest are liable to be choked by sand coming 
from below, when the well dries up for the season. There is also a tank in the 
village which supplies water for irrigation to about 30 acres. 

The village is extremely dirty and insanitary; tlierc are numerous manure heaps 
within the ahadi. Being at a distance from pakka road, it falls to attract the atten- 
tion of the officials. During the last oightcen years there have been many deaths from 
plague, and the population has fallen from 627 to 467, though a part of the decrease is 
due to emigration. 

The chief crops grown in the village are wheat, peas, barley, late rice and maize. 
Poppy and sugarcane are also cultivated, while the area under sawan, kodon, 
barley, etc., is very small. Tlie following are the crop statistics for the year 1028-20 : — 


Rabi, 

Bights. 

Biswas. 

Kharif. 

Bighns. 

Biswas 

Wheat 

73 

16 

Early rice 

62 

17 

Peas 

47 

2 

Late rice . , 

7 

1 

Wheat- barley 

9 

10 

Maize 

51 

17 

Gram 

2 

2 

Kodon 

6 

1 

Spices 

1 

17 

Sawan 

4 

1 

Potato 

1 

11 

Sugarcane 

12 

4 

Poppy . . 

9 

4 

Fodder 

6 

10 

Miscellaneous 

7 

0 

Vegetables 

.. 0 

17 




Miscellaneous 

0 

12 

Total 

152 

2 

Total 

152 

0 


As already mentioned, the inhabitants of the village have extensive cultivation in 
41 number of the ncighbrniring villages. The following figures are .approximate : — 


Name of village 

1. Khoba . 

2. Rakha 

3. Bilwajor . 

4. Bchra 

5. Bisbharia 


Area in highas, 
62 
7 

10 

67 

4 


Total 


150 


The following are the answers to the questionnaire : — 


I, — Aobicultural Credit and Credit F\cilities. 

Part A. -'Agricultural borrowing for purposes of production. 

Question 1. — (a) There are two kinds of moneylenders in this village, the zamindar 
and the bania\ the latter has for many years been steadily losing ground. Tlio railway 
has killed road and river tr.ade, and only those dealers who have migrated to the markets 
along the railway line arc now’ well-off. Two of the bania families in this village which 
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once used to lend money are now themselves in straitened circumstances. Another 
bania of a neighbouring village who formerly had transactions with the local landlords, 
is now dead and has left only widows to inherit. Thus at present there are very 
few baniat; doing big business in this village, and most of the money due to them is of 
old standing. Four of the zamitidar moneylenders belong to this village, while half a 
dozen more reside in otlier villages in the neighbourhood. The tenant moneylender plays 
a \ery insignificant ])art here. 

{b) It has no^ been possible exactly to allocate . debt to various objects, for no- 
single loan luis as a lule been incurred fur a single pur})ose. h^ir instance, a man borrows- 
two hundred rupees, pari for the payment of revimiie, part for subsistence and the rest 
for the purchase of a bnllock. A few >cars later a marriage oeciirs and he borrows some 
Its. 500 more. A mortgage-deed is thus registered for Ks. 1,000, the old account :s 
settled and (he balance paid up. A few years later the actual borrower dies. His des- 
cendants have foigotten the history of the loan and attribute the wliole of it to the 

marriage. Some old loans have iieeiimnlated :i huge interest iihout them, which, shorn 
of the Insloiv btlnnd lliem, looks as if it w'cre the principal sum actually borrowed. 
Tliere is a mortgage-deed for Rs. .3,750 in (‘xistencc, whicb rejiresents a loan, taken about 
a generation ago, of Rs. 1 ,.300. Tlic rest is all interest. Tlie whole sum of Rs. .3,750 
has to be placed under tin' Iiead for which only Rs. 1 ,.300 was actnally boirowetl. 

Inhere is onlv oiu' case of borrowing for the repayiinmt of earlier debts, that d 
a zamindar, wlio to satisfy a decree had to borrow^ a. huge sum. A borrower has rarely 
any liopi^ of rciiaying a large sum once borrowed, whilst- there are some zamindars who 
after registering a mortgage-deed have no thought of redeeming it. 

Borrowing for payment of accumulated interest is also rare. The landlord 

is too careless to tliink of pacing interest and oftcai temporarily transfers his land 
instead: the toiinnl in most cases succce Is in p.aying (lie interest at due date. If lie 
fails payment is iiostponod for the next luirvc.st, but borrowing is seldom resorted to. 
With the zammdnr principal and interest go together and share a common fate. 

The condition of the zamindars in this village as regards their landed property is 
much better than in most other pattidan villages. Still of the 20 families here, 12 
must 1)01 ifiw’ if a marriage is to be celebrated or a death ceremony performed. It 
eosts llic av('rag(; Rapnit in this Milage ahoiil R.s. 000 to marry hi.s daughtm : 
a d('titli ceremony re(juires about Us. 250. In most cases the marriage of a son eosis 
nothing: lire downy covers tlio expenses and may leave some surplus over. Even among 

Chainnrs such ('xpenditure is relatively high : the marriage of a son costa about Rs. 60,. 

a daugliter’s marriage sonx' Rs. 75, whilst a (h.atli eosts from Rs. L5 to Rs. .30. But thongli 
all teniinls liavc to borrow for iliese purposes, they often aiieeccd in making repayment, 
wdiich is rare among zamindars. Of the total debt of Rs. 17,696 against the zammdar 
class a1)()iil Rs. 9,800 is said to have been borrowed for social ( xpendifure ; but th(' figure 
is very high, and may be exaggerated by misclassification in the manner already describ- 
ed. Among tenants the debt on this score amounts to Rs. 2-2 out of a total debt of 
Rs. 1,477. 

Tlie zamindars of this village^ generally succeed in paying tlicir revenue, though 
the instalment for November is u.snally combined with that of January. The 
November instalment is seldom paid in time. Forinerly the revenue w^as realised 
in four instalnienis, which was reduced to three in the last settlement. As 
the visit to llu* lahsil is eo.stly and troublesome, the people w’oiild welcome the abolition 
of the Novmnlx'r instalment, for (here is no money crop that month from wliicli the 
demand may he nicd. As the rent falls due at 4he same linn' the tenant must often 
borrow to pa\ it. It is from Echruarv to Max’- that there is money in the pockets of the 
agrieiiltnrists. Gnr, potatoes, poppy, oil-seed, wheat — all money crops — come one after 
anotlier to nieel. the demands of the zammdar and the mahajan and to defray other 
expenses, ft is the lime wdien lie eelchrates marriages or goes on pilgrimage. “Chaita 
Chamar” is the rustic saying; even the Chamar lives well in Chait (April). The total 
liorrowmg on account of revenue payment is Rs. 285 and of rent payment Rs. 158, 
both representing a very small proportion of the total indebtedness. 

Tlii'i'e IS no hisaria (seed mahajan) in this village, and ttiofU agriculturists keep 
tlieir own seed. The majority of them will not touch the seed grain oven when 
there is nothing to eat, and tlie only alternative to starvation is to beg, borrow or 
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«teal. Among zamindars when there is shortage of seed the d<eliciency is made by bor- 
rowing from a neighbour, who in most cases docs not charge any interest. But if a 
tenant wants seed the rate is deorha (one and a half times) ; unless he can get it rn 
sawai in other villages. The debt duo to seed was very small at the time of the in- 
quiry, as the repayment for kharif seed had already been made and the borrowing for 
rabi seed had just begun. It docs not, how’ever, exceed Rs. 100 or so and is punctually 
repaid. 

Tlier-e is no borrowing for or purchase of manure in this village. The agri- 
<‘ulturist confines himself to his own supplj^ of farin-ycard manure. 

Borrowing to meet the expenses of cultivation is unusual. Wages are paid 

in kind and there is usually coarse grain in the house at the time when oulside labour 
is engaged, either for weeding early rice, transplanting late rice or for irrigating the 
wheat or sugarcane. If the supply of grain has been exhausted, borrowing is resorted 
to, not only to meet the expenses of cultivation, but for subsistence as well. It has not 
been possible to separate the two items. 

There has been little litigation in this village, nor have any of tlie zamindars been 
dragged into indebtedness on that account. The banias had to borrow^ Rs. 300 to fight a 
succession case. 

There is little borrowing for the purchase of cattle in thi.s village ; only Rs. 5(10 
on that account, and all against zamindars. Many tenants possess a calf to replace} 

a worn-out bullock. They usually buy a young pair, work it for a year or two, and then 

sell it at a profit of a few rupees. They seldom borrow to purchase a pair. 

It is usual to borrow for the construction of wells. The fields arc scatlcicd 

and nobody wifi sink a w’cll for only a part of his bolding. Attempts to combine 

for this purpose seldom succeed, for everybody wants to enjoy tiu' fruit and I. w 
are willing to pay for it. Though a large area is show’ii as irrigated from wells, 

few fields receive sufficient water. The watering is often delayed because they use 
the well by turns, while the crop of everybody retpiircs irrigation siimiltnncously. Rometiines 
the well serves a field lying hundreds of yards away, and more than half the water is wast- 
ed in transit. Moreover, from a queer local belief that it is unlucky to construct a well to 
the south of any ahadi (inhabited site) the southern har (tract) of the cultivated area sufTers 
from inadequate irrigation. In Paliwarpur, w'hen the old well lying south of the village 
went out of use, nobody was willing to construct a new one. The Chamars, whoso 

namlct in this part of the country is always south of the main village, were hit hnrd, 
for their supply of drinking water was gone. At last one benefactor took courage to 
construct a well, but it was in the name of his harwaha, a Chainar, that the dedicating 
ceremony of the well was performed. 

Subsistence is very prominent in Ihe figures of indebtedness. The zamindars have 
borrowed Rs. 3,067 on this account; the tenants have borrowed Rs. .533. Tliero are 
various persons addicted to intoxicants': expenditure on this account is included in those 
figures. 

The follown’ng table shows the extent of indebtedness due to ditferent enuses 
amongst landlords and tenants respectively : — 

Zamindars. Tenanls. 

Rs, Rs. 

1,900 60 

9,802 228 

285 158 

298 
560 

3,949 533 

300 
900 

200 

Total 17,696 1,477 

Gb.\nd Total , . 19,173 


1. Repayment of earlier debts 

2. Marriage and other social functions 

3. Payment of rent and revenue . . 

4. Litigation 

5. Purchase of cattle . , 

6. Subsistence 

7. Education 

8. Purchase of elephant 
0. Trade . . 
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An inquiry was also made into the indebtedness of the Rajput zamindars of 
another pattidari village. The landlords were not (juite so well off, for while the average 
land revenue per family here is about Rs. 100, it is R^. 48 there. But in other respects'’ 
the two bodies were very similar. 

The figures are as follows : — 

Rs. 


1. 

Repayment of earlier debts . . 




3,975 


2. 

Marriage and other social functions 




3,065 


3. 

Payment of revenue 




1,126 


4. 

Litigation 




540 


6 . 

Purchase of cattle 




],195 


6. 

Subsistence 




1,827 


7. 

Seed 




35 


8. 

Purchase of land 




5,720 


9. 

Farzi (fictitious) . . 




1,100 




Total 


18,583 


The last two items are unusual. The land had to be re-purchased at any cost 
because it once belonged to these people. The fictitious loan has been recorded in order' 
to deprive a reversioner of his rights. If the last two items are ignored we get the- 
following figures : — 

Paliwarpur. Bunehri. 





Per cent. 

Per cent. 


1. 

Repayment of earlier debts 



10 

33 


2. 

Marriage and other functions 



r>5 

26 


3. 

Payment of revenue 



2 

10 


4. 

Litigation 




5 


5. 

Purchase of cattle 



3 

10 


6 . 

Subsistence 



23 

16 


7. 

Purchase of elephant 



5 



8. 

Education 



2 




Total 



100 

100 


The following is the propor^on in which 
the lending agencies : — 

the 

debt 

has been 

divided between 





Rs. 

Per cent. 


1. 

Zaviindar moneylenders 


. . 

14,276 

74-5 


2. 

Bania moneylenders 


. . 

4,717 

24-5 


3. 

4. 

Amount borrowed from tenants 

Amount obtained from relations, etc. 



130 1 
50) 

1-0 



(c) It has not been possible to ascertain the extent of borrowings in grain. 

Such loans have been incurred only for subsistence, and it is safe to assume that about 

half the subsistence debt was in gram. 'riie practice of borrowing in kind is slowly 
out. On a rough estimate about 10 por cent, of the debt may have been incurred in 
grain, and the rest (00 per cent.) in cash. 

Almost the whole of the zamindars' debt has been incurred for a long period; 
with them time and punctuality are not matters of importance. Most of the tenants’ 

debt, however, is for a short period. A loan seldom remains unpaid for more than a 

year unless the harvest has failed or some other calamity has happened. Otherwise, as 
soon as the crop is ready for disposal, he tries to meet all the liabilities incurred during 
the year. Even if the quantity of food left is too small to last him till the next harvest, 
yet for once he satisfies the mahajan, not caring if the next moment he may have again 
to borrow. About 95 per cent, of the debt is long period and the rest is ‘short period. 
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Tenant debt, however, is usually heavier in the winter than at the time of inquiry 
(August and September), for it is during the cold season that tenants have to borrow 
for the payment of kharif rent and for subsistence. 

Question 2 . — Sawai or 26 per cent, is the moat usual rate of interest 
on all cash advances j but a patUdar while realising his dues from a brother 
pattidar usually charges only 12 J per cent., although the bond stipulates for 25 per 
cent, compound interest. Tenants receive no concession, and have to pay 25 per cent. 
Petty traders and Chamars have sometimes to pay no less a rale than one anna per 
rupee per month, which works out at 75 per cent.; but borrowings on such interest are 
small, exacted only from those who have little credit to command.” Loans secured on usu- 
fructuary mortgages, eitlier of proprietary or occupancy land, bear no interest. 

With regard to seed the rate of interest is very high in this locality. In the 
majority of cases the interest charged is deorha, or one and a half times. In some cases 
we may find a bania advancing seed at one and three-eighths, midway between deorlia 
and sawan. There are few wlio charge at the sawai rate. 

With most of the zamindar moneylenders there are no special methods for the 
calculation of interest. Ordinarily simple interest is charged, though in ilie bond 
they usually put in “annual,” t.e., compound interest, which, however, is charged only 
when legal expenses have to be paid. 

It was formerly the mahajan's custom to deduct 5 per cent, of the money 
advanced as his nazrana, locally termed pahnawa. *This is no longer heard of in this 
tract, though the practice still continues in the northern part of the district, where as 
much as lU and 16 per cent, yiazrana is sometimes charged. Sometimes a creditor enters 
in the bond a much higher sum than has actually been advanced, the borrower may 
receive only a hundred rupees though he has executed a deed for two hundred or more. 

It is the custom to allow the debtor, at the time of repayment, a rebate of part 
of the accrued interest whioli is called chlioot (concession), the extent of wdiich depends 
on the mahajan*s generosity. The figure used to he 6 per cent., but few moneylenders 
now give as much. 

Question Jl. — Of the total debt, fiO per cent, is secured on land, most of it by usufruc- 
tuary mortgage; only 10 per cent, is unregistered. Of the rest 26 per cent, i.s secured by 
pronote or on other property, ornaments, standing crops nr houses, and 15 per cent, 
has no deed of any kind to back it. The debt secured on registered mortgages amounts 
to Rs. 10,460, and on unr-egistered mortgages to Rs. 2,163. One of the zamindars in the 
village has obtained a loan on account of his reputation as an aggrcs.sive tyrant, lest 
he set fire to barn or hause or cut down the unripe harvest. The inahajan will be 
glad to get back his principal. 

This village, like others, shows that tlie indebtedness of the zamindars is much 
greater than that of the occupancy tenant, who in his turn is more heavily involved 
than the landless labourer While tho average debt per indebted zamindar comes to 
Rs. 1,474, it is Rs. 15 per oc’ciipancy tenant and Rs. 28 per landless labourer. Tenants^ 
debt is comparatively small hecauso their status is very low, as it is bound to be in 
a pattidari village wlierc most of the cidlivated area is sir and kliiidkasht and only a 
small portion is left for the tenants. In a neiglibouring village almost entirely held 
by tenants the average debt per tenant amounts to Rs. 119. 

The debt secured on land mortgage is certainly increasing. It has already- 
been mentioned that some GO per cent, of debt has been secured on land mortgage, whilst 
40 per cent, is unsecured. 

Question 4. — In cases of advances in grain there is often a ditTerence of four to 
eight chhataks in the rupee, both at the time of borrowing and repayment. The borrower, 
anxious to get the grain, docs not object to the deduction, especially as it is a long-standing 
custom. 
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Question 8 . — Honest and self-respecting cultivators take little or no advantage of the 
taqavi loans. Even in times of famine and distress they leave it severely alone so long 
as they can obtain money locally, though they have to pay a much higher rate of interest. 
In the past they have had a very bitter experience of these loans; and once a prejudice 
has taken root it cannot be quickly or easily overcome. It is some 20 years since the 
taqavi was last taken, and still the people are opposed to it. The huge gathering that 
eagerly surrounds the camp of the sub-divisional officer when he is distributing taqavi 
consists mainly of bankrupts, of persons already heavily involved or unable to obtain 
a loan locally. Tlie number of such people is not small, especially at a time of crop 
failure, and the size of the gathering might suggest^ that taqavi loans are very popular 
with the people. But that view would be wrong. 
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APPENDIX. 

A NOTE ON CEBTAIN ASPECTS OP AGRICULTURE IN VILLAGE PaLIWARPUR. 


Is the cultivator makiug any profit from agriculture? Nature is so fickle and its 
ways so uncertain that the agriculturist’s fortune is constantly hanging in the balance. 
Timely rainfall means a good harvest; untimely rainfall, however abundant, may bring 
complete failure. Even a few hours strong wind at the time when the plant is flowering 
may considerably reduce the outturn. This happened this year in the case of the yearly 
rice crop and production aulTercd in most of the tracts. 

2. It is difficult to calculate the net income derived from the different crops. Thera 
are many varying factors which affect production : the fertility of the soil, the supply 
of manure, the number of ploughings, the amount of irrigation and the time of 
sowing. One rice field yielded twice the produce obtained from another field of the same 
fertility because it was sown a fortnight earlier. Because of the limited number of 
irrigation wells, many fields do not get water at the right time. In a Rajput pattid^iri 
village the zamindars take the first turn at the wells, though in respect of ploughing and 
the preparation of the seed bed their fields are much inferior to those of their tenants. 
Again, the yield per acre differs with different soils; and as tho total produce is collected 
on the same threshing floor, it is not possible to find out exactly the produce per acre 
for the different soils. Many cultivators, furthermore, regard it as inauspicious to 
weigh the outturn and can give only very rough estimates of production. Finally, farm 
accounts are rarely kept in rural areas. The following facts and figures, therefore, can 
only be regarded as applying to normal circumstances : — 

3. In the case of sugarcane, the field usually receives eight to ten ploughings 
before it is sown ; if the field was fallow during the previous ra6*, it receives a few more : 
but if it is sown after peas, the field is watered and given four ploughings or so in 
February, and both processes are repeated about the end of March. Sowing is done 
wdth three ploughs, the first makes the furrow, the second broadens it and the third 
covers the cuttings with earth after they are dropped in the furrow behind the 
second plough. Subsequently, the plank (henga) is drawn across the field. Some 
people manure tho field after sowing; others do it about a fortnight before sowing. 
Usually they use about 150 maunds of farm-yard manure to an acre. The first watering 
is about twenty days after sowing, the first digging two days later. During the summer 
tho field is given from four to five waterings in all, each followed by digging. The field 
is dug once more about the beginning of the rains. The cultivator seldom has to buy the 
seed. He invariably leaves a portion of his crop unharvested in the field for this purpose. 
Some 15,000 cuttings are required for an acre which, if purchased, would cost about Rs. 6. 
Labour is seldom hired. The cultivators usually co-operate in sowing, irrigating and crush- 
ing. The wages differ from village to village : two annas are paid in this village (Pali* 
warpur), three annas in Narainpur, and four annas in Sripalpur, near Basti. Again, 
whilst a zamindar will pay only five pice, a tenant pays two annas, and the bania has to 
pay even more. For purposes of calculation, two annas a day has been taken as the 
usual wage. Pressing in this village (Paliwarpiir) usually begins in Magh (Febru- 
ary), the mill is set up in December. There is terrible waste - at every sJLage of this 
operation. About a dozen people cut the canes at a break-neck pace; not a minute 
is to be lost, for the labourer is allow^ed to take the agola (upper portion of the cane used 
as fodder), from as much cane as he cuts. In some instances a portion of the cane is 
left in the field. The same labourers clean the canes and take them to the koUiar, where 
the pressing mill is set up. They are all given five canes each. Some half a dozen culti- 
vators share one holhar ; they prepare the gnr in turns and help each other with their 
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teams in crviBhing the cane. There are six men working at the holhar all the 24 hours : 
one feeds the furnace, another feeds the mill, the third drives the bullocks, the fourth 

empties the handi (tub of juice) and prepares the f/wr, the fifth supplies the cane to tlio 

feeder at the mill and removes the khoi (dried cane), the sixth dries the khoi which is 

used as fuel, and supplies it to the man at the furnace. They are all paid in kind in 

proportion to the total outturn. 


There is a considerable loss of juice in crushing the cane for most of the 
local mills are very old and badly fitting, as avcU as heavy to work. One two-roller mill 
in the village yields five gagaris (jugs) of juice from two loads of cane, another mill 
yields only four. But the cultivator will not buy new stock. No one of the five pressing 
mills in the village was bought new : they are all second-hand : the oldest was bought 
about 15 years back and the latest some five years back. They are all two-roller mills 
except one which has a third roller. The last is the best in the village. One of these 
mills can crush one acre of canc in about 12 days. The process is vtry slow’. The work 
stops on cloudy and wet days because then .the fuel is w'ct. 


The net profit on an acre of sugarcane can be oaknlatod thus — 


^Expenditure — - 

Eight ploughings at Re. 1-2 per time 

15 cart-loads of manure at 8 annas a cart 

1.5,000 cutting at 2,500 per rupee 

Sowing — three ploughs and three extra labourers 

Six diggings — a dozen labourers each time 

Prcs.sing 

Six waterings 

Preparation gur 

Rent . , 


Total cost 
Net profit 

Income — 

Gur 25 maunds at Rs. 4-8 a maund 

Hemp sown along the margin of the field — about 30 seers 
Rs. 8 a maund 


Total income 
Net profit 


Rs 

. a. 

P- 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

. . 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

{) 

0 

0 

.. 10 

0 

0 

.. 13 

12 

0 

4 

8 

0 

.. 10 

0 

0 

.. 71 

13 

0 

.. 46 

11 

0 

.. 112 

8 

0 

at 



.. 6 

0 

0 

.. 118 

8 

0 

.. 46 

11 

0 


Similar calculations for other crops are as follows : — 


Crop. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Income. 

Profit. 

* 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Wheat 

62 12 0 

80 0 0 

17 4 0 

Peas 

20 2 0 

48 0 0 

21 14 0 

Maize 

18 8 0 

35 0 0 

16 8 0 

Poppy 

98 0 0 

138 0 0 

40 0 0 

Early rice . . . . . . , . 

25 15 0 

61 5 0 

35 0 0 

1 

Late rice . , . . . . , . j 

36 2 0 

76 2 0 j 

40 0 0 
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The above figures are correct only of good soil, normal years and efficient culti- 
vation. Ill less favourable circumstances the yield will be decidedly smaller. 

4. Not less than 2Q tenants possess holdings of less than haff an acre. Of theso 
twelve are Chamars. The men are all harwaiias or agricultural labourers, and receive 
from lie. 1-8-0 to Us. ‘2 a month with a daily meal of bhuja (parched grain). The 
women do such jobs as corn-grinding and rice-husking at home, and are also hired lor 
easiial work on the farm such as weeding, transplanting rice, manuring^ piling tlie 
water-basket and the like, thus adding to the family’s income. The boys work as the 
village’s cowherds and receive a small wage. The master allows his harwaha the use of 
his plough, but in return takes all the stalks and chalf. Four Chamars are in service 
and contribute to the income of the family. Their young pigs are in great demand for 
sacrificial purposes and the sale of bristles also brings in a small sum annually. The 
Chamar women also work as midwives and usually get a rupee for each confinement, 
possibly two, if it is the first son, as well as her meals for three or four days. Another 
Chamar collects bones and sella them to the traders at Basti. Ho usually pays eight 
annas lo one rupee a maund, and sells at about Its. 2 a maund. 

Tenants of other castes, whose holding is less than half an acre, also have sub- 
sidiary occupations. Three Ahirs keep milch caftle, and derive an income from the sale 
of milk, (jhee and cinds. The fw’o Baris are domestic servants and supply tin* Rajputs 
with fjatri (plates made of leaves) for which they are paid. Five Kahars draw water 
•for the Rajputs and cleanse their utensils in return for two meals a day. One earns 
Bometliing as a dancer at marriages among the poorer folk. Three families each have a 
•member earning wages in Calcutta and Rangoon. The carpenters and the I^hobi receive 
payment as village artisans. One of flic carpenters has a son. in Calcutta. Of the three 
Muhammadan families, one has two members in service in Rangoon, the other has 
recently taken to a very profitable job as a Sain Sokha (witch doctor) and the third 
'Suppleiuents his income by begging. Tlie tw’o Banias have fallen back upon trade. 

There arc 25 tenants wdio cultivate from half an acre to two acres of land. The 
average per family in this case comes to only one acre. But most of the cultivated 
.^rea Ts the sir and khndkasht land of the zamindars. The average size of the proprietary 
holding is 4^ acres, which includes the area cultivated by them in neighbouring villages. 
From this particular village, seventeen persons in all have emigrated. Three persons 
are in Bombay, seven in C’alcnlta, two in Rangoon, two in Allahabad, one in Basti and 
•one in Indore ; the other five are school teachers under the district board. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in village SRIPALPUR, 
district Basti. 


[By Mr. Satya Prakash, M.A., LL.B., Inspector of Co-operative Societies, 
United Provinces, (on special duty).] 


Introduction. 

Sjupali'UR is ii very large village on the river Kuano and includes WalLerganj^ 
(he next railway station west of Basti. Tlio Waltcrgan] Bazar, close to tlic station, was 
founded about twenty years ago, but for some time it lias been decaying and at present 
does not possess more tlian about a dozen petty grain dealers and tailors. Most of tbo' 
people make tbeir pureliascs m Basti, about 4 miles to the cast of the village and 
connected by a pahha road. Tbeie are ahudis (hamlets) dotted about all over I lie 
village area of about 2 square miles, with a population of about 2,000. 

It has not been possible lo make a door-to-door inquiry in all the hamlets ; ana 
as the conditions arc mneli the same throughout, only one ahadi and Its three hamlets 
wen* taken up. BarJiya is the name given to it m the locality. It embraces thcr 
northern portion of the present village and for all practical purpjscs has its separate area 
and identity. It has a population of 415 persons in 80 families. 

The village Sripalpur Avas jungle at the time wlu*n the district was ceded by the 
NaAvab Waxier of Oudh in 1801. Out of the total area of 903 acres only 44 acres were 
cultivated at the settlement of 1830. As the Rajput zammdars could not pay llie hmcT 
revenue, the Oovernment in 1837 granted this jungle along with other largo tracts of 
land lying uncultivated along the Kuano to Mr. Claude Hamilton and Mr. Andiew 
Sym, who in 1816 sold it to Mr. William Cooke, a’ho estate remained Avithin the pos- 
session of his heirs till 1921, when it was .sold. This village, Sripalpur, was bought for 
Rs. 1,36,000 by a moneylender of Basti avIio is now the sole proprietor. ^ 

Till 1917 there was not a single occupancy tenant in Sripalpur. The entire culti- 
A’^ated area of 826 acres Avas held in noii-oecupancy. In that year at the fiettlement 72 
per cent, of the area became occupancy land, but the area has been decreasing sloAvly ana 
stands at present at 64 pen cent. Tlie rest is all statutory and non-occupancy area. 
There is no sir. The zamindar is ever on the lookout to reduce the area under occu- 
pancy; it pays him, for Avhilst an occupancy tenant pays Rs. 8 an acre, a new-comer 
offers as much as Rs. 20. 

As regards the soil, the settlement officer writes : — 

“The land is generally level. The soil is distinctly light loam with numerous 

liamlets to turn most of the land into qoind," There arc nmneroii.s irrigation wells m 
the village, all constructed by the tenants AAith materials supplied by the European 

manager. Some of these Avells are now dilapidated and badly need repairs; but the 
present zamindar is indifferent and affords no hel]). 3'li.'re are fnMiueni disputes among 
the tenants over the use of the avoH. As all the fndds need irrigation at the same time, 
the crops of the man whose turn comes last arc appreciably damaged by delay m 

Idle rainy season lasts for 4 months, from the middle oP Juno till the middle of 

October. It begins Avitb “Roliiiii” and ends Avitb “Hatliia.’’ The first asterism is 
tho/ most opportune for the sowing of rice, and the rainfall during the second determines 
the rabi sowing. For the last 3 years the crops have been beloAv the normal because of 
the bad distrihution of rainfall during the month of September. Both last year and tins 
year an early cessation of rainfall has told heavily upon the financial resources of the 

tenants. . 

Of the 80 families resident in this village, about onc-third are Jvurmis, wno are 
cultivators of a high order. They form a prosperous community which is now taking 
a very important part in the agricultural finance of the district. During the busy 
agricultural season the Kurmi may be seen driving his team afield at an hour of the 
morning when CA'on the Jat, so eloquently spoken of by Mr. Darling in his 1 iinjab 
Peasant,” is still in bed. His wife is no less industrious. From dawn, or earlier, till 
late at night she is at work, attending, with machinelike precision, to her domestic 
duties, or helping her husband in the fields. There is no form of agricultural labour 
except ploughing, “which she does not practice and ordinarily adorn.” She is not costly 
to marry nor expensive to maintain. The bride price may be as low as Rs. 32. Slio 
will not demand more than two sarif.s and tAvo shirts (jhuhva, a short shirt a\ thoiit: 
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sleeves^ for the year’s clothing, costing in all about Es. 4-8. Men requiio every year, 
two dhotis ^ one anga (a long sleeved waistcoat) and two angochas (a scarf of two yards^ 
length), all worth about Ks. 6. They are married at a very early age, usually from two 
to five years. If the boy is not married till his sixth year, tliere must be something, 
wrong with the boy or the family. “In respect of both sexes, the Kurrais are the most 
married and the earliest married of all the castes” (Census Keport). The marriage, 
expenses are always kept at a minimum. The father takes his daughter to the home of 
the bridegroom, performs the formal ceremony of marriage known among them as 
pao-pujan (touching the feet), and comes back with his daughter and the ornaments- 
given her by the father of the bridegroom. Nine or eleven years after tliis ceremony, 
and not earlier, the girl joins her husband. With his industry on the farm and economy 
in social and domestic expenses the Kurmi can put something by at the end of the ^ar, 
if nature has not been hostile and the zamindar, the pafirari, and the harinda have not 
dragged him into litigation. Of the five well-to-do families in the village^, four arc Kurmis, 
Out of 15 families who are moderately comfortable, twelve arc Kurmis. Some 18 families 
of the village are relatively, but rmt very poor : of these, ten ar Knrmis. 

The Muraos and the Bhars, with 12 and 15 families, respectively, contribute another 
third of the total population. The hereditary occupation of the Koiri or Murao is 
koerar or vegetable gardening, and the families here are no exception to it. i^lach 
has his own small vegetable plot near his house which brings in a good return. Whilst 
the men work in the fields, the women pick a supply of vegetables and barter them 
for food and other grain in the villages of the neighbourhood. On market days it is 
the turn of the men who take the vegetables to Basti and sell them for cash. 
While agriculture is the main occupation, vegetable gardening is practised by all as a 
subsidiary industry, and on the average yields an annual income of Rs. 50. The Bhars 
are poor; they have very little land, less than an acre per family on the average, and 
most are agricultural labourers. Only two Bhar families are fairly well off, two others 
can make ends meet, while the rest, eleven families, are all in very poor circumstances. 
The Bliars of this village having for generations lived under tlie supervision of an 
European manager are peaceful and law-abiding; but as ihe caste is registered as 
criminal, they are often harassed by the police when a theft or dacoity lias taken 
place in the ^neighbourhood, and to save themselves costs tliem money which has to 
be borrowed for the purpose. 

Tlie Chamars in this district outnumber every other community; but here there 
are only nine families of 47 persons. One family is comfortably off, one fairly so : 
the rest are poor and are living from hand to mouth. The first three arc not. solely' 
dependent upon agriculture. One trades in potatoes and cloth; and the other two have 
between them three members employed in the sugar mills at Basti, who are getting, 
Es. 14 a month each. Out of the five children of this village attending the primary 
school at BharoH, four are Chamars, The parents of these children a year ago attended' 
some conference of depressed classes and promised there to educate their children. 

The six Muhammadan families are poor Dhunias, and they supplement their small 
agricultural income by tailoring. Of the twelve remaining families, three are Kahars, 
two Tclis, two Barhais, whilst there is one family each of Nais, Dhobis, Lohars, Eajputs. 
and Kayasthas. The Rajput and tlio Lobar are quite well off; tlie Kayastlia is very 
heavily involved. He has sold his landed property in Biliar for Es. 2,300, partly to 
pay off the debts incurred by his father, and partly to celebrate tlie marriage ceremonies 
of his younger brother and sister. With a holding of about 15 acres, the largest in the 
village, he has seldom been able to pay his rent (which always remains in arrears) ^ 
without borrowing. A victim to his own mismanagement and laziness on the one hand, 
and to the rapacity of his landlord on the other, his is the heaviest load of indebtedness 
(above Es. 1,000). 

There is great congestion in many of the houses. The ancestral house, which was 
built for one family, has now to give shelter to four or five. The zamindnr, who o\^ns 

the village site, will not allow any alterations, lot alone any additions, except on pay- 

ment of a large fee; in the case of one Chamar the amount demanded was Rs. 100. 

Most of the villagers belong to the co-operative credit society, which they have 
joined one by one during the last four years. The attitude of the people of this district 
towards co-operation is a matter of some interest. ‘‘The Basti landlord, in addition to 

exacting a high rent and many cesses, claims extensive feudal privileges ... lo 
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inany estates an occupancy right means nothing at all, and zamindars can and do 
reject occupancy tenants by a word” — (Settlement lleport, 1916—1919). The tenants definite- 
ly look on co-operatiou as u means of defence against the landlord's tyranny. hVehny the 
strength of their new associiilion, and relying upon the help and ndvice of the society’s 
officers, they have begun to resent tlic iiiijiist encroaehuients of the zauundam upon their 
rights. The landlord is not willing to tolerate this attitude, and is resentfully opposed to 
co-operation. There are still many villages in the district whore the membership of the 
co-operative society is considered a social stigma, but it is regarded as a desirable 
privilege wherever the landlord has been oppressive and unjust. And it is in this light 
that the tenants of this village regard co-operation. 

While early rice (dhan) nnd hodoti are the most prominent hharif crops, wheat 
and peas the chief rnhi crops, potato is the most important inonev crop, followed hy 
Biigarcane ; recently, because of the Rlreniious labour which it demands during the hottest 
months of the year, and the sudden decrease in profits due to low prices, sugarcane 
has been falling into disfavour with most agriculturists in this village, who prefer potatoes 
as yielding more profit with much less labour. In normal ycais an acre yields about 
125 maunds of potato, whicli at Ks. *2 per niaimd litings in Rs. 250, of which about 
Ks. 175 is net profit. For each cultivator tlie area under this crop is limited hy the 
supply of his manure nnd water and tlie situation of his field. Potatoes can be only 
grown in goind lands near an ahadi^ which can be easily manured, watered and walclied. 
Few tenants sow more than a higlia (one-third of an acre) with potato; most sow less 
than that. With sugarcane, the not pnifil per acre normally comes to about Rs. fit). 
Other crops grown in smaller (piantitics arc mixtures of wheat and barley and gram 
and ninize. 

Moat of the kJiarif crop is retained for food, wliile the rent is paid from the sale 
of oil-secda (linseed nnd mustard broadcasted in wheat and gram fields), potatoes, giir 
And wheat. 

I deal now with the (piestions included in the questionnaire : — 


T. — AomcUIiTUR.Ui CRF.D1T \XD ORKDIT PACILITIRS. ' Owl 

Part A. — Agricultural borrowing for purpoffe<i of production. 

Question 1. — (a) Government has rendered little or no financial assistance in this 
village. For the first time in its existence two of its tenants got tagavi for rabi. seed in 
■October last. It has been duly repaid. 

The co-operative credit society has played a very prominent part. It attends to 
most of tlie needs of one-third of the villagers, while 15 others have recently joined 
and there uro many otliers ready to seek election. The members of the society have 
«onictimcs to borrow elsewhere when there is a sudden demand for money, for it takes 
tune to carry out the necessary procedure. 

Well-to-do tenanis frequently advance money to their less fortunate brethren in 
the vdlage, and also to some of the petty zamhidarn of the ncighhoiirhood do whose 
lands they hold mortgages. They have lent about Rs. 1,000 to vilhigers, and about 
Rs. 3,000 to people residing in other villages. Two Knrinis arc regular moneylenders; 
about half a dozen more of them lend occasionally when landed security is forthcoming 
for their <*ultivation. Three of them also advance seed at the aawai rate. 

The zamindar of the village, who is a large moneylender in the district, does not 
make any advances here, though he has obtained decrees, and got pronotes executed 
by two tenants, for arrears of rent. The, outstanding on this score, amounts to about 
-one-fourth of the total debt of the village. 

The banian of the Walterganj Bazar occasionally feed and clothe on credit a 
number of the families in tlie village; but their share of the debt is small. Tho 
I^unjabis, who come every year, have few clients now in this village — only tw'o or three 
families who were iidvanccd cloth during the last summer. Sometimes money is borrowed 
from richer relations and paid at leisure, without interest; sometimes from a rich agri- 
-culturist of a neighbouring village, if tho borrower can get no credit nearer hoiric. 

(b) Purposes of borrowing — (i) Repayment of earlier dehie . — ^Most of - the tenants 
pay off their debts in a year or two; it is seldom that old debts exist or money is 
borrowed to repay them. Any sum larger than Rs. 50 is seldom advanced without a 
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.mortgage of tlie tenancy right, which may continue for years till the borrower redeems 
it. There are Rome tenants who till last year had been borrowing from their neighbours 
to pay off their debt to the co-operative society, and vice versa, Sometimes a new 
number to the co-operative society borrows his ffrst loan either to pay off his earlier 
debts to the moneylender or to redeem a mortgaged field. But in a tenant vdlage borrow- 
ing to repay earlier debts ia rare. 

(ii) Payment of accumulated interest. — Most of tlio tenants pay off their year’s 
debts by the end of Baisukli when the account is made up. Generally, the unpaid buiaiico 
is trivial, unless there has been a marriage, a lawsuit, tlie failure of a crop, the death 
of a bullock, or some similar calamity entailing heavy expense, w'hen the balance may 
be considerable. Instances when not even the interest has been paid must be very rare. 
Borrowing to pay interest is therefore almost unknown. 

(iii) i Marriage and other social functions. — ^Loans are frequently incurred to meet 
the expenses of marriage and other social functions. Although* they me celebrated at a 
lime when there is grain enough in the house, there is seldom much left to buy the 
new clothes, the ornaments or the bras.s and bronze utensils after the rent and tho 
annual interest liave been paid, 'riiough there are not half a dozen people in the village 
'W lio w'ill not borrow wlieri a marriage is to be performed, or a (jaiiua is tf) be celebrated, 
or death expenses liave to be incurred, yet a tenant seldom goes beyond his means and 
ill most cases suciieeds in repaying the debt in a year or so. 

(iv) Payment of rent. — Very few tenants can pay (he kharif instalment of rent; 
.and most of rticm have to borrow for tho purpose as ihe zammdnr is hostile and may 
ibring a suit. The whole of the kharif harvest is roiaiued for food, because it is all 
cheap grain — kodon, dhan, maize, karkun, mendwa, sawan, — and if sold will have to be 
purchased at a much higher price in December and January. By the end of h'ebruary 
the f/tfr and the potato crop are there to bring in largo sums of money to clear off tho 
•debts of the year. Then in March follows the wheat harvest, out of which the rents 
-ar(^ paid. If somebody’s crop fails and he has not money enough for the rent, he 
borrows from his neighbour. There have been partial but appreciable crop failures 
vduring the last three years, and the borrowings for rent have been unusually largo. 

A new method has been used this year to liquidate the arrears of rent of somo 
mernbers of the co-operative society. For the last four years their account with tlie 
zamindar had not been settled; whatever they paid was all taken as interest and tlioy 
were getting no^ receipts. Tins year they could pay nothing to the zamindar, and 
fcan*d that a suit for arrears of rent would follow. They already owed something to tho 
•society; and as the sum which the zamindar could claim through the courts was con- 
siderable, the society could not advance it to them since it was much beyond their 
maximum credit. Thus there was every chance of their losing their occupancy holdings. 
To avoid this they were advised to sublet the holding for 5 years to the co-operative 
society, which in its turn .sublet ii to several other members, who, in return for the nse 
of land for 5 years, have not only paid all the arrears of rent, hut havi* also undertaken 
to pay the rents for the period during which they will occupy the fields. 

fv) Seed. — Although many tenants in the village keep their own seed, few have 
-enough to meet the whole demand, and the shortage is made good with grain borrowed 
from a neighbour at the sawai rate. Those who have to borrow seed seldom confine 
their transactions to one hisaria (one who advances seed). To ensure a steady supply 
they keep up a connexion with several more mahajam and borrow seed from all of them 
in smaller or greater quantity during the sowing season. Tf the Rupydy of one fails, 
there are then others to make up ihe quantity required. 

The number of those wdio have to depend entirely upon others for their seed is 
•considerable. Tt must be about half the total population. There are five hisaria-'t in the 
village; bnt their total loans each harvest do not exceed 70 mannds. A few persons 
deal with some Brahmans in Bantala and a Knrmi of firipalpur proper. 

As most of the seed loan is very punctually paid soon after the crop has been 
harvested, the amount of indebtedness on this score at the time when the inquiry was 
‘held, i.e., when kharif seed is being repaid and rahi seed has not yet been borrowed, is 
very small. As there ia little late rice, the kharif seed is borrowed for three months and 
the rahi seed for about six months. 

(vi) Expenses of cultivation. — As most of the villagers are low caste people who 
.seldom employ outside labour, such borrowings arc extremely rare. The poor man 
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Kuast weed his own field, must himself raise water from the well, while his wife 
spreads it over the fields. If labour is needed for harvesting ihe fields or for digging. 
pc)tatoes, it is paid from the crop, and there is no necessity for borrowing. Only those 
who are well-to-do, or are engaged otherwise than in agricultuic, employ outside labour 
for irrigating the fields, digging the sugarcane or weeding the rice; but" then they have 
no need to borrow. 

h’odder for cattle has sometimes to bo purchased if there is any shortage, but 
this is rare : for the bullock is often sold or fodder is received as a gift from a 
relation. Liiving near tlio railway line some of the tenants have taken a lease of the 
grass growing within the railway fence from a railway sub-contractor who got the 
contract for one inilo for Its. 140, and has been charging about Rs. 8 on an average for 
the distance between two tolegrapli posts, a dislaiue of about 55 yards. 

(vii) Agricultural tmplemetit/i . — ^The implements of these parts are cheap, costing 
not more than Ka. 12 for the lot; and there is, of course, no need to borrow for replace- 
iiicnta. The village carpenter and blacksnnih who make and mend these iiiiplcinentt^ 
receive their remuneration in kind at tJie lime of IJio harvest, when the cultivator is in 
a position to pay. 

(viii) Litigation . — What litigation has recently occurred in this village is due to tlio 
zaniindar, who has dragged the tenants to tlie law courts on various grounds. One 
tenant whose case is pending in the High Court has already spent some Rs. 200 or 
60 . Tw’o others, who had to borrow*, have repaid the loans. If two tenants fall out? 
they rarely go to the courts for redress, but to their landlord. Some landlords make out 
of this habit : they fine the defendant if the case is true, nnd the complainant if it ia 
false. But that, of course, docs not happen in this village. 

(ix) Purchase of plough and other cattle . — Borrowing to purchase bullocks is 
common, for the bullock is easily sold if it is not the ploughing season and money la 
wanted. Unlike liis brother in the western districts who needs his pair of bullocks for all 
the twelve monlhs of the year, the tenant here needs it at most for five months from Asarli 
to KatiJc, and seldom keeps a pair for so long. He constantly changes liis animals, selling 
them to meet some pressing need, and borrowing to buy new. Many tenants i^lso keef 
11 she-buffalo, but few have borrowed to do so. 

a (x) and fxi) Sinking of wells and huihling of tanks. — ^Nobo<ly in the village has 
ipver built a well. There are T6 wells in the village for all of which the old zamindar 
supplied the bricks and Rs. 50 each. 

(xii), Agricultural improvements ^. — The few masonry embankments and escapes 
built to avert the danger of soil erosion were all constructed at the expense of the 
estate by the former landlords. 

(xiii) Suhsistejice . — A large number of the families have to borrow for subsistence 
when the home supply of provisions is exhausted. The size of the family and the farm 
are the determining factors. After the harvest there is plenty of grain in every house* 
for food; but in the case of the poorer families it doc!4 not last till the next harvest: 
it becomes exhausted about tlio middle of June, and it then becomes nccc*ssary to borrow 
for subsistence. Tho food supply again, fails during the cold weather, in December and' 
January, wdien many go hungry, and borrowing again becomes necessary from the hantas- 
ill the Walterganj Bazar. 

(c) The following is the pr<»portion in which the debt is distributed aiiioiig tho 
various purposes described above : — 


Repayment of earlier debts 
Marriage and other social functions 
Payment of rent 
Seed; 

Litigation 

Purchase of plough and other cattle 
Subsistence . , , , 

Investment in land (to mortgage fields) 

Trade . . . . * , , 

Bribes to officialB-^patwari, police and Icarinda 

To help a relation 

Pilgrimage 


Total 


Amount. Percentage*. 
R.S. 


49.1 

10 

278 

5*5 

2,170 

44 

235 

4*6 

no 

2 

822 

17 

360 

7-5 

185 

4 

150 

a 

55') 

20 V 

2-5 

36; 

4,920 

loot 
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The figure under rent is swollen by the pronote executed and the decrees obtained 
on that account in respect of the landlord's chief opponents, one a Kayastli and the 
•other a Kurmi. Both owe about Bs. 500 each. 

The proportion in which the debt is divided between the various (‘lasses of lending 
^igencies is as follows : — 



Namei of lending agencies. 


Amount of Proportion, 
debt due. 




Bs. 

Per cent. 

1. 

Co-operativo credit society 

. . 

.. 1,731 

35 

2. 

Bioher tenants of the village and few of the neighbourhood 1,812 

37 

3. 

Zamindar .. 

. . 

.. 1,062 

21-5 

4. 

Banias — shop-keepers . . 

. . 

. . 254 

5 

5. 

6. 

From relations 

Punjabis .. 

•• 

52 ) 
19) 

1*5 



Tolal 

.. 4,920 

100 


If the amount due to the zamindar as arreais of rent were excluded from the 
total indebtedness, the share of ihc richer tenants goes up to 17 per cent, and that of 
the co-operative society to 45 per cent. 

id) About Rs. 200 worth of grain is due to the richer tenants; of the debt to 
hanias, half is grain and half cloth. The rest of the debt, 00 per cent, of the whole, is 
in cash. 

There is seldom any definite stipulation regarding the period of the debt; 
but the general practice with the tenants is to repay the debt at the time of the next 
harvest, or, failing that, at the next harvest but one. Much repayment, however, is only 
nominal. A loan is repaid, but a fresh loan is contracted immediately. Often, too, a 
debtor w'ill borrow new money from one mahajan to pay an old debt to another. Such 
cases are not uncommon in some of tiie co-operative societies in the district ; members 
borrow from the mahajan to repay the so(*iciy and from the society to repay the mahajan. 

Loans for the repayment of rent have been treated as short-period, though in 
some cases the period fixed was one year. All the loans where fields have been transferred 
to servo as security have been taken as long period. The loans borrowed for seed and 
Hiibsisienee have also been ireated as short-term loans. The division is then t-s 
follows : — • 

Ba. Per cent. 

Long-term loans , . . . . . . . 2,093 54 

Short ,9 „ . . . . • • • . 1 46 

Old debts incurred long ago, which both by the borrower and the lender arc treated 
as irrecoverable, have been ignored. 

Question 2. — Satcai is the most usual rate charged on cash advances in the village 
The rate of interest when ornaments have been pledged is six pics per rupee per month, 
f.6., 37 J per cent., but sometimes it goes as high as 75 per cent. This is possibly due 
to the present low price of silver. The co-operative society charges 15 per cent, from 
its members. 

On most seeds the rate is sawai; on oil-seeds, such as mustard and linseed, it 
is deorha. The quantity of oil-seeds advanced is very small. The government seed 
store at Bastl from which some wheat was borrowed almost charges at the sawai 
rate. 

One carpenter in the village borrowred Bs, ,32 from a vill.ngc haiiia who enjrivs 
the fruits of his jack tree against the interest. Last year the tree yielded fruit worth 
about Bs. 30 and this year about Bs. 20. Taking the average for the two years this loan 
yields a profit of 78 per cent. 
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Tenants frequently borrow cash and transfer a bigha or two of tlieir holding iiK 
lieu of interest. The system is locally known as patandhan. Agricultural labourers arc 
often employed on tins system. They borrow about ten or twenty rupees and repay the* 
principal and the interest by personal service. 

Question 3. — Most of the petty loans between tenants arc advanced against the per- 
sonal credit of the borrowiT without pronote or bond; the lender trusts the borrow^er and the 
transaction is oral. Tliose who liave proved dishonest, however, must execute a pro- 
note and also transfer a portion of their holding as security before they get a loan.. 
Ko intere.st runs on such a loan. Some Rajput zamitidnrs of a neighbouring village have 
borrowed money from the tenants of this place on usufructuary mortgages. No specific 
security is as a rule demanded from the members of the credit society: though his 
credit IS based on his material assets. Occasionally, however, an old defaulter registers 
his crops in favour of the society when some doubt is enttutained about his honesty. 

About ‘20 per cent, of the debt has been secured on tenancy rights. An area of 
8 acres has been pledged against its. 715. There is a debt of Rs. 32 secured against 
a jack tree, whose fruits the rnahajan enjoys against tlie interest on the loan. A very small 
fraction of the loan, about Rs. 100, has been secured against the personal services of the 
borrower. The rest of the debt is all unsecured. Tlie following is the percentage of the 
secured and iinsci'ured debt : — 

Amount, Percentage.. 

Rs. 


Secured debts . 
Unsecured debts 


877 23 

2,991 77 


As debt follows credit, better class tenants have been able to obtain more money 
than small holders or agricultural labourers. The size of a tenant’s holding and the 
quality and the number of liis cattle dotiTiume liis credit. Rupees 40 per biglia is tlie 
usuarsiim advanced on mortgage of a tenancy right. Vor purposes of credit very little- 
distinction is made in tins village between the statutory and the occupancy right. Divid- 
ing the tenants into tliree classes according to the size of their holdings, the average^ 
debt per iiiclebied family in each class is as follows ; — 

( Masses. Average debt per 

indebted family. 

Rs. 


Pirst class 
Second ,, 
Third „ 


146 

61 

21 


Part B. — AgricuUural borrowing for purposes of marl'eting. 

The principal crops grown in this village for the market arc wheat, oil-seeds, potato,, 
sinrarcano and a little bauda (a vegetable). Tlie methods of marketing arc dill’crent 
for the dilTcrcnt cmm.uKlitics. Very little uf the produce is taken by the cultivator him- 
self to the market at Basti. The wheat and oil-secds are sold to the petty traders and 
hanias of the locality, wlio come to him soon after the crop has been liarvested. The 
cultivator is well aware of the rales ruling in the market and cannot be deceived on thdl 
score. lie liims;Ldf moasures the grain, and the hauia can play no tricks with bis w^eights. 
The middleman’s profit is kept at a minimum. There is a diffeienco of about a quarter 
of a seer in the rupee or a little more to cover the expenses of marketing and transport. 

Tlie tenant’s ignorance of the conditions of the market is such that he would 
lose heavily if he tried to market his produce himself; and this he has learnt from 
experitnee. The village tradiir, however, has by the method of trial and error learnt the 
art and now makes a profitable use of his lime and bullock cart when work is slack and 
he is not needed on the farm. 

Potato cultivation some eight vears ago w\as a small matter. ])oppy was then being 
grown, and the demand was also simall. Some traders from Bihar who paid a chance 
visit to Waltcrganj proceeded to buy up the potato crop and export it to Bihar. A few 
local traders who luliied the strangers in this transaction soon learnt their methods, anct 
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have now gradually ousted them. An increasing demand from outside has extended the* 
area under this crop in most of the villages in the neighbourhood. 

As soon as the crop is ready these local traders make their bargain with the culti- 
vators. Sometimes a rate per maiind is fixed : sometimes the trader buys tlio crops, 
whilst it is still underground, on an estimate of its probable yield. The purchaser 
has to pay the price before he is allowed to dig up the potatoes. With a railway station 
close at hand the facilities for export are satisfactory. 

At the time of the harvest prices are low, but they rise considerably a few 
months later. Potatoes, however, do not keep, and the cultivator must sell at once. 
A satisfactory method of storage, which would enable the cultivators to hold up the* 
potato crop till the price has risen, would bring a considerable profit to them which^ 
now goes to the trader. 
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fieport of an economic enquiry in viilage PURAI AJMERE SHAH, 
district Partabgaib (Oudh). 

[By Mr. Puttoo Lai Bisaria, M.A., Inspector of Co-operative Societies, 

United Provinces (on special duty).] • 


Introduction. 


ruRAl Ajmere Shah village is siiuated in the I’aitabgaili talisil on ihc Partabgarli 
Allahabad road about nine miles from Parlabgarh, only Iwo furlongs from the roac^, and 
as far from Bishnathganj , the nearest railway station. The nearest market, of the same 
■name, is half a mile away. 

Tlic railway line passes tlirough the village and breaks it into two unequal portions. 
■There are two purwas (hamlets) attached to it. viz., Bajputti and Daldeua, but m spite 
of the.se It is a small village. A small area in the north and west is broken or sloping 
and the rest is flat. 


The soil of the village is medium loam in the west, but fal’i off in the east. 
Irrigation is done by means of masonry ^\ell3, but some iinprovcmi xts are now being 
introduced. 


The total area of the village is 125 acres, of which 26 are not culturablo, 11 are 
cultiirable and 87 cultivated. The area which can be brought under the plough therefore 
comes to 98 acres. The proportion of the cultivated to uncultivated is 3*3 to 1. 

Rahi and khnnf crops arc grown in the village, but rabi is conspicuous. The 
aica under rnbi is 51 acres, that under kharif 32. The area of sir and khudkasht is 29 
acres. In 1336 Fasli cnltivated area amounted to 87 acres and uncultivated to 3. (h* 

the crops ihc principal are in ra}>i, wheat, barley, barley mixed with other grains; a. id 
in kharif bajra, sugarcane and arhar. 

It is a pattidnri village, of Thakur shareholders. They also form the highest 
portion of tho population. The pargana book of the tahsil shows that there are seven 
undcr-proprictors, two ex-proprietors, eleven statutory and 33 non-stalutory tenams. The 
population of the village as recorded in the census report of 1921 was 201, which figure 
has increased slightly. There are 39 families in the village, of whom 28 are Thakurs ; 
the rest are Chamars and Kahars. Tlie Thakurs arc in easy circumstances, Imt mostly 


ill debt. 

The \illage is in some ways fortunate. The Co-operative and the Agricultural 
departments have both chosen it as a centre of their activities. Tliciv is an adult scliool 
and already men have In'gun to realise the importance of ulucation both to themsclvc-c. 
and to their children. Not only do they s('iid their children to (he adjoining primary 
school but they themselves also gather in the evening at the house of the ^nrpancli to 
exchange thoughts and ideas, and consider various problems connected with their material 
and social improvement. There aro many avIio have begun to cintail expcnsi's, to spend 
loss on ext ravagances, and to realise that salvation lies not in ease but in toil. The old 
custom forbidding Thakiits, the nobility of the village, from holding the plough seems 
to be dying out, for at a very recent visit of the Hon’ble Minister for Agriculture most 
zamind'nrf^ handled the plough with enthusiasm. Orthodoxy is thus shown not to he 
nnchangeahle : tho spread of education can widen a man’s opinions. 

There are still a few who lead a life of ease; but for the most part, the life of 
this village is full of activity. 

There are both historical and economic considerations to explain why this village 
was chosen as a subject for economic enquiry. The Parlabgarh district is mostly a 
district of tahiqdars, whose rights are regulated by a snnad granted by Government. 
The tenures in such talnkas differ from those in zamindari villages. This is a pattidari 
village, having no less than 38 resident and 5 non-resident pnttidars — an important 
characteristic. Further, the populaiion consists mainly of Thakurs, belonging to the 
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aristocrat class of peasant but also involved in debt, and this also makes it specially 
suitable for this survey. Finally, though a comparatively small village, it is also 
representative in other respects. 

The answers to the questionnaire are as follows : — 


I. — ^Aqbicultubal obedit and credit facilities. 

Part A. — Agricultural borrowing for purposes of production. 

Question 1 (o). — The main classes of lenders to the agriculturists in this village 

are : — 

(i) Govermnent.—Thk plays a very insignificant part in the finance of agricultural 

credit. Of Its. 14,932 (total amount due from the village) Government 
debts amount to lis. 185 in the form of tagavi loans. 

(ii) Co-operative society. — The co-operative society at Purai Ajmere Shah advances 

loans up to Its. 2,000. To-day the debt of the society against members 
amounts to Rs. 1,267. This institution also finances a very small part of 
rural credit. 

(iii) Moneylenders. — This agency alone finances almost the whole of rural needs. 

Of Hs. 14,0.32 (total debt) that due to moneylenders amounts to Es. 13,357,. 
about 99*3 per cent, of the total debt. 

(iv) The beoparis dealing in bullocks and the Punjabis dealing in cloth also have 
their dealings with the people of tins village, but they are now ceasing. 

Thirty-nine persons have lent money in the village but all are not professional money- 
lenders. There are only eight whose chief business is lending; they control a large portion 
of the total debt. The rest are agriculturists themselves, and generally members of the 
society. They are not, however, free from debt themselves. One nian has to realise 
Rs. 296 and to pay Rs. 430, anolher to realise Rs. 600 and pay Ks. 778, a third lo 
realise Rs. 255 and to pay Rs. 1,500. Only one is free from debt himself. 

The village moneylenders fall into two classes : — 

(а) Professional moneylenders. ^01 these there are eight big men, besides a 

few others who do business with small sums. 

(б) Members of the co-operative society.^Oi these also there are eight big men. 

(6) It is not possible to state exactly the amount borrowed for different objects, tGr 
most debts are contracted for several objects, and out of a single loan the agriculturist 
generally satisfies many demands. Oral inquiry from the debtors themselves, however, 
shows that in this village the main purposes for which loans arc taken are : — marriages, 
funerals, repayment of debts, litigation, payment of revenue and taqavi, construction 
of wells, acquiring of lands hnd home needs. 


(c) The following table shows the 
among various purposes : — 

proportion in 

which 

the debt 

is distributed 

Vi 



Rs. 


Marriages 

Funeral . • 



4,218 

826 

.30*7 per cent. 
6-0 

Repayment of old debts .... 



975 

7-6 

Litigation 



1,623 

11-7 

Ancestral debts 



2,864 

20-6 

Revenue and taqavi . , 



270 

1*9 „ 

Wells and land 



450 

3-3 

Homo needs 



802 

6*0 

Not ascertained . . ' 



1,566 

11*0 
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The last figure represents the debt of two persons, the object of which could not 
be ascertained. 


From these figures it is clear that a large portion of the debt is incurred for 
marriage, litigation, funerals and repayment of old debts; and that ancestral debts are 
large. 


The following figures show 

the distribution of debt between 

various lending 

agencies : — 

Ps. 


(a) Government 

185 

1 • 3 per cent. 

{h) Co-operative society 

1,267 

8-5 „ 

(c) Moneylenders 

.. 13, .357 

90-2 „ 

(1) Professional 

.. 72 *3 per 

cent. 

(2) Agriculturist 

.. 180 

>> 


(d) Almost the whole omoiini of debt incurred in ihe village w\as in cash. People 

take loans in kind on saicai system for seed purposes. This amount is payable in kind at 

the time of harvesting of crops; m ibe event of failure of the crop and repayment, the loan 
becomes repa 3 'able in cash. No loans of this kind were due at the time when inquiries 
were made except Ps. IG due to the Agricultural department for purchase of seed. 

The whole debt is long term except Ps. 107. The debts of the co-operative society, 
however, have not been taken into account. 

Question 2{a ). — The rates of interest in this village, as merv w here else, vary with 
the amount of capital available, th(‘ intensity of demand, the dealings of borrow'crs, the 
kind of security offered and the period for which loans are taken 

There is no interest charged on borrowings secured by mortgages of land, because 
mortgage in this village generally is with possession. An araounit of Ps. 11,977 has 
been lent on such security. Interest on other sorts of mortgages such as ornaments is 

Jts. .18il per hundred, i.e., one pice per rupee per month. There are only two cases 

in which ornaments have been pawned. The rate of 'interest in cases 
jn which no tangible security is given varies from 18 per cent, to 37^ per cent, for cash 
advances. But the commonest rate is 24 per cent. The following table gives the 
amount borrowed on various rates of interest : — 

Pate of interest. Amount 

hoiTowx^d. 


18 per cent. 





Rs. 

170 

18i „ .. 





150 

24 





741 

30 „ .. 


, , 



150 

37 ^ ty • • 





169 





Total 

1,380 


No interest is charged on very small sums of Rs. 5 or Es. 10 lent by members 
to each other. These are generally repayable after a month or so. Such a loan is 
called Imthpher. 

For loans in kind for seed the system prevalent is the saivai system, a(*cording 
to which for every five seers of loan the creditor charges GJ seers at the harvest. If the 
borrower fails to pay the loan in the same kind he can pay in another kind at a rate 
slightly higher than the market rate; but should the borrower fail to do even that, be 
generally writes a pronote for the amount at a fixed rate of interest. After a year sawai 
is often charged on sawai, so that for five seers he has to pay seers after a year and 
a year after IJ times of or 7-}| seers. At the end of three years the loan thus 
becomes almost double. For small loans in kind, if talcen from a fellow agriculturist, 
there is no interest charged, but if they are taken from a hanin the rate charged varies. 
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The rates of interest charged by beoparis dealing in bullocks as also bjr the Punjabis 
jAttling m cloth cannot easily be calculated. It is said that for every pair of bullocks 
•costing Es 100 they fix the price at Be. 150 repayable m four mataliuents, so that three 
instalments include the full value of a pair. Wo can roughly say that the interest 
charged is about 60 per cent. 

(6) It is difficult to describe the various luclhods for calculating rates oi intenst, 
for tlie creditor does not 'w ish to disclose the methods of the monipulation of his accounts. 
The need for calculation of interest arises chiefly in the case of debts without mort- 
gage. The moneylender usually supplies small amounts of capital according to the temporaiy 
needs of the borrower. At the end of a year or even earlier, if he finds that the debt 
is growing heavy, he ealonlates interest on the various sums so advanced, adds np the 
whole amount advanced with interest therenn at 24 per cent., and asks the borrower to 
execute a pronote for tlie whole amount at a fixed rate which is generally 24 per cent. 
In reality compound interest has begun to run now. After a time, when this sum also 
becomes big, he gels land mortgaged. Formal pronotes in which no land has been niovl- 
gaged, arc clmngcd after every tliree years, inlcrcst added to the principal and a. fifsh 
bond executed for the total amount, either with mortgage or without. For loans in kind 
the system is as described above (saioai). Such a loan is also converted into a cash loan, 
■should it remain unpaid, and a pronote is again executed at 24 per cent. This may happen 
eitlioT at the end <if the year or of the half-year. In the case of cultivators of no go<Ki 
standing it is probable that the figure is rounded every six months. 

On a debt ^secured by a iiaiif mein ary mortg.age no interest is charged, only 
land is given to tho creditor. But in the case of nnseenred debt the rate is generally 
24 per cent. The rate of intcri*sl to my mind, though high, does not appear exorbitant,^ 

(d) In the case of debts in which a pronote is e.\cc\ited, either registered or unregis- 
tered, tho usual charges are— 

(i) Price of document varying with the amount to be borrowed according to 
court rules. 


(ii) Charges to be paid to halib (scribe), which are usually annas eight for 
pronotca of Ks. 300 or less and Rc. 1 for higher amounts. 

The usual registration fees and legal charges of the office have also to be in- 
curred when the debt is registered. There are no incidental charges at the time of 
Tepayment. 

Question t’(fl). — Tjand is the usual security in tho case of long-term borrowings. 
Rs 11,862 have been lent on the security of cultivators' land, and only Rs. 66 have 
been advanced on ornaments. This figure only shows the reluctance of the people to 
mortgage their jewellery, though it may be true that acjcurate figures have not 
been disclosed of the amount of jewellery that has been pawned. Rs. 60 have 

been borrowed on tho mortgage of a garden. Standing crops in this village are sddom 

used as security. Agricultural implements, being of very little value, are ™ 

or accepted as security. The only other form of security is persmal. Rs. 1.50d 

have no other sccuritv ‘behind them nor is there any other security for Rs. 186 of 
‘Government loans. 1’he co-operative society advances on the principle of jomt and 

•several responsibility. Here the security is collecllve. 

(hi Of Rs. 14,032 due from the village Rs. 14.272 are due from «ai)]iudar«, while 
onlv Rs 659 arc due from tenants. Among tenants, the Chamars are lew Siidebted 
than statutory tenants. The village is composed mostly of petty xamtndars Md stetutory 
tenants. OMhe 30 families. 28 are Thakurs and 11 of lower castes. The Thakur families 
-am all in AM Boiue hcavilv. The most heavily indebted are those yvho possess more of 
Z tnA T can S be alleged, therefore, that the better the title to land the 

SbSutory, and the stetntory more than the non-Btetntory tenant. In Ons mnage, there 
are no occupancy tenants. 
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(c) The followinj table gives the extent of indebtedness of various classes ot 


landlords and tenants : — 



Class of cultivators. 

Number of Amount of 


hou.-'cs. 

debt. 



Rs. 

(1) Zamindars 

28 

11,272 

(2) (statutory) .. 

r, 

G30 

(3) Ohamars 

3 

30 

(4) Kahars 

2 

Nil. 

No Kahar is in debt; on the other hand, one Ivahar 

lends money. 

He has 

vanced Es. 172 to tw^o persons. 


{(1) The following table show's the disliilnition of debt 

by securities 

— 


Rs. 

Es. 

(i) Secured debt (land) 

(ii) OrnaiiK'pts and garden 

*ii5 

11,862 

On simple pionotes 

1,703 


Government 

Co-operative s(>ciity 

185 1 
1,2GG) 

3,269 

78*4 per cent, of the total debt is therefore secured on laud; 21*0 

per cent. 

either unseenred or otherwise secured. 



Question — Tlie creditor does not desire the repayment of a diht in wliich land 
has be('n iiKU-tgagcd because he generally holds possession of it and cultivates it him- 
self. It is oni} III the case of debt which is unsecured that repayment is sought, but here, 
too, tlie creditor seldom has recourse to law, and that only when the debt roaches a 
high figure. Tlio creditor every three years is satisfied by getting a fresh pronoto exe- 
cuted for the whole rmount including prmcij)ai ai-d inliu'cst. This pavs him boiler, for 
the amount of debt goes on increasing. The need lor going to law to enforce payment 
rises only when (he possibility of reiiaynumt is unccrlain. Generally, no such Heed 
arises. When tlie debt becomes dispioport loiially large, the borrower himself willingly 
transfers land to the creditor. This saves the cost of litigation to botli parties. 

(0) Most pe'ople deny that there is any difference between fht' rate at wliicli the 
cultivator borrows and the market rate, but it is difilcult to believe them. On the 
other hand, it is also said that at the lime of repaying loans in kind on the suirai systeriL 
the grain dealer returns to the debtor four seers in each four (titans, i e., m one maund 
of grain. Probai)ly tlie bania charges more than the maiket rate and the dilTerenee in 
rate counterbn lances the rebate given to the repayers. 

Question bid). — Govi rnment provide facilities to agrieiill lu i^ts under llu' agricultur- 
ists Loans Act and the Land Improvement Loans A( t ; but m llns villiige peoph' have not 
taken full advantage of tliem, nor is the amount offered adcspiati' Govt'rnmcnt have only 
advanced about Es. ‘2.)U in this village under these two Ads of which Es. 185 are now 
due from the wliole village. Cultivators are not aware lliat a loan ran he taken from the 
Government for a permanent improveinein on land. Tliey gmeialh suppose that tatjavi 
;s meant to serve as a temporary relief against fainiru* and searcity.' Idirther, it is 
ndvaneed only in very small sums, i.e., about Es. 10 or Es. 15 and only to the wn>ll-to-do 
few' who arc reeommended hv the patwari ; and these facts have made /uf/r/ri unpopular. 
These small sums do not Mittieo to moot tlieir ordinary demands for suhsistenee, still less 
to eonstrud a well or other permanent improvement. Moreover, the laa-rowers have to pay 
toil for this privilege in tie' form of gratification to the low-paid revenue staff, whidi in 
oxlremc cases amounts to two annas per rupee, so tliat a borrower rarely gets more than 
Es. 0 out of fwery Es, 10. This diarge moie Mian neutralizes the 'iffect of Mie low rate 
interest at whieli it is boi rowed. The system of collection of taqavi is also solve. Rometimes 
the cultivator suffers some coercive proeiss, resulting in the sale of a bullock or other valu- 
able; sometimes he avoids sudi Ireatment only by a further do«e of gratification to the 
chapra^is and muharrirs. But sooner or later he falls a prey to ill-treatment by Mie revenue 
staff Today everv cultivator of any position feels tliat his izzat has been damaged. There 
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is also a lurking fear that should he borrow from the Government, the hania will lie 
reluctant to advance money to him later* 

The result of all this is a feeling of aversion towards taqavi; and though the 
spread of education is improving matters to some extent, it will be a long time before 
the rural population realise that taqavi serves a useful purpose or tliat they can get 
■enougli of it under the Agricultural Improvements Act. 

The system of taqavi is sound, but the procedure is defective. The usual rate of 
interest is always below 8 per cent, and no financing institution in (‘xistence at present 
<jan or does supply credit at a lower rate than this. What is needed most to make it 
effective is, firstly, propaganda so that the agriculturist may learn that taqavi is always 
available, both in times of scarcity and famine and in ordinary years. Secondly, a na,ib 
ftahsildar should prepare indents of demands after a local inquiry into the financial 
condition and circumstances of cultivators. These indents should be prepared some 
"time before the period when money is actually needed. But in no case should it be 
ullow’ed that more than enough bo given to any one or two particular cultivators. Thirdly, 
the money should be distributed amongst all classes of cultivators in proportion to their 
needs. The many poor should receive more attention than the well-to-do few. Finally, 
strict supervision is required to prevent the existing malpractices of the lower staff. 
The distribution of taqavi should be entrusted to co-operative societies where these 
•exist. 


Quetition 6. — In this particular village there are no inst anccs where a few culti- 
•vators liad combined to produce any particular crop, though they frequently assist eaOa in 
•ploughing and sowmg. 

Question 7. — Every system which supplies credit to the agriculturist has its defects, 
•of one kind or another. 

Tho moneylender lends with the object of taking both the produce of the soil 
and the land itself, and the latter, contrary to Mr. Calvert’s view, is here the main 
object; and this motive seems to account for the large amount of debt which rests on the 
security of land. The proportion of such debt to debt that is unsecured or otherwise 
secured is 78 to 2*2. It is some consolation that here moneylenders themselves are 
agriculturists, but it cannot be denied that be does not desire complete repayment. He 
•prefers the debt to grow little by little, by small additions to principal and accrual (f 
interest, till it becomes necessary to secure- it by mortgage. Nor are his complicated 
■accounts open to examination or scrutiny, and he can manipulate them to his profit, 
without interference from the illiterate peasantry who owe him money. 

In the case of the poorer classes the moneylender is cautious as every lender 
must be. A man may be too poor to be in debt; and lenders do not forget the fact. 

The co-operative society has defects of its own. There is not enough money to 
meet the demand. No member can exceed his maximum credit, with the result that he 
-does not always get as much as he needs for effective cultivation, whilst the poor man 
suffers from this rule more than the rich, for his maximum credit is lower. Finally, 
since time must elapse between the date of an application and the date of its sanction, 
the season for sowing has often passed before the seed is received. Tn this village 
people say that this is not the, rule. But they cannot deny the existence of this defect. 

The main defects in the Government system of taqavi have been given in Ujy 
answer to question no. 5. 

Tn short, no existing credit system fulfils the requirements of rural finance. What 
a cultivator needs is enoncjh money at the proper time and at a low rate of interest, and a 
reasonable assurance, firstly, that accounts shall not be manipulated to his disadvantage 
and secondly, that he shall not be deprived of his land — the only means of his sub- 
•sistence. None of these systems gives hir what ho wants. But economic considera- 
tions are against the debtor and in favour of the lender. The rate of interest always 
varies with the nature and extent of security offered. The zamindar who pledges land 
gets his money cheaper than the occupancy tenant or the tenant-at-will ; the man who 
pawns ornaments or furnishes any tangible security, gets his money cheaper than one who 
offers no such security. And villagers, having little or no security to offer, are naturally at 
a disadavntage. Personal security has little value, for debtors arc apt to colleot 
a few valuables in a bundle and leave the village, their wives following them behind. 
And more often than not they apply for insolvency, to the creditor’s loss. Interest 
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depends on the risks run : bad security always means risks and a high rate of interest)^ 
for business is not philanthropy. 

It is not easy to suggest practical remedies for all these defects. The moat im- 
portant seems to be — 

(i) ( urtailment of expenditure on unproductive objects. 

(ii) There iimsi be legislation to lix the maximum rale of interest, Icgislai'on for 
the licensing and regularising of moneylenders, legislation for insuring the publicity 
of accounts : and finally, for long-term credit, the establiabmenl of laud mortgage 
banks. 


Tart B. — A(jricuUur(il borrowimj jor 'purpose.'i of marlietimj. 

Question 1. — The central niatk(4 for this village is rartabgarh , hut tlurc is at a dis- 
tance of about four furlongs a small marlod named Hislmailiganj . ^Ilic main products 
of this village arc bajra, and olliers of less importance aio minuj, jhinidhri, sugar- 

cane, wheat, barley, alone and mixed \Mlh other grains, maizi' and jieas. 

The people of the vilUgo hemg muiiil\ Kajpiils depend upon olliers as mucii- 
fur the sale of their produce as for its po'ductiou. Xo llajpiit touches a plougli ; and it is 
below bis dignity to take his piodiicc to (he maiket and sell it tlicre. usual prac- 

tice in this village is (hat dcal«'i^ in giain, called tyropuris, go round from door to door 
and purchase \\liatcver Mir])lus is ioill'c<'miiig. Tins they take to tlie eeniral market, 
or preserve U) he sold nhon its jiree k favouiable. Tlie ])nnci])al purchasers in tins 
village are grain dealers from Bishii.i Ihganj, l>elupiir, Diirgagan], ATandhata and Man 
markets. Xeither agents of exporting lirms nor ])ig gram merchants purchase produce 
here: some time back the agent of a Aieciiii firm iisi'd to buy homp, but does so no 
lunger. The cultivalors never thmuselvt > iaK<’ piodiue to mark('(. 

Bajra, barley, pens and other cheap grains are all retained in llic village for 
borne coirsumption, and only any surplus that llicre may be of sucli crops is sold. 

Tlie mellmd of marketing is tlio same in all cases. 

Question ‘i(u). — The small traders who market tlio produce of tins village possess 
enough capital of their own and do not need to borrow. 

(h) Thcic is a co-opera(l^ e society in the village, whose' activities have already 
been mentioned. It has not e.xtendcd its energies to the organisation of mark, ling, 
or lent money for this purpose. As the produce is sold at the house of the producer hmntlf 
it usually fetches a low^r price than can be obtained in the market and additionol profit 
goes to the imddleman, wlio stores the grain, adnlterati's it by mixing it with inferior grahv 
and then sells the whole wlien tlie market is favourable. If the cultivator were himself 
to take the ])iTKluce to tlie central market be runs many risks, and may bo put to manv 
inconveniences. He may not find immediate purchasers; if he goes to the arfiatia he has^ 
to be satisfied with a low price, besides having to meet various extra expenses. The 
cultivator therefore prefer to be content with the low price wlrcli he receives at home. 
A co-operative soeiely wmnld not labour under the same disadvantages. It could avoid 
the arhatia and deal directly with the exporting firms, keeping the profits ifsclf. 
Such experiments are being informally tried in some districts of the United Provinces,* 
e.g., Farrnkhnbad and Etawah, on a small scale and have been successful. 'Inhere seems 
to be scope for such a society in this village, for there are about six societies in th& 
neighbourhood. 

Question 3(a). — As tlie trader buys the predneo in tlie village, tlie seller is spared 
additional charges. The village weighman gets from the seller one pice per rupee on- 
all articles w^hich he weighs, but beyond this the seller ha.s to pay ho other fees. 

For the storage of his grain tlie cultivator adopts the old primitive method. Most 
grain is stored in the market by the shopkef'per wdio preserves tlie stock for future 
use. But the villagers still store some quantity of grain in receptacles called hots or 
hnhhars. Knts are made of earth, either round or square, with a hole low down in oner 
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of the Bides. This is stopped up, and when ^ain is required the stopper is removed and 
grain comes out through the hole. Only grain for consumption is kept in a hot because 
it can contain only a small quantity. Grain required either for seed or as stock is 
kept in a hukhar. This is a mud enclosure built up inside a house. Various kinds of 
grain can be kept in layers, one upon the other; bhusa is spread over to separate the 
layers. The hukhar is covered by a big earthen lid. 

Neither system of storage is proof against damage by insects, called demak or 
ghun, which do great damage to the grain and make it unfit for human consumption. This 
is one serious difficulty in storage of this typo. 

The quantity stored by cultivators is too small to make it necessary to build 
pakka godowns, which involve difficult problems of sampling and grading. There seems 
to be no reason why the indigenous system of storage should not be improved by such 
moans as putting some germicide in the stock to prevent the multiplication of insects. 
In the case of hukhars, on the side of the enclosures attached to the wall there should be a 
net work of bamboos. Bhusa should also be spread over the floor (*f the hukhar. Grain 
kept in hukhars is rarely spoiled. 

(b) In the Bishnathganj market grain is stored in sacks (boras) which are piled 
fin each other on a wooden platform. In thi>* case the great trouble is rats, which eat 
holes in the bags. 

The market baina who holds stock is the man who has to possess suitable storage. 
He can but will not afford the expense of a pakka godown, for ho does not wish to see 
his grain sampled atul gradeil, Tlii-^ would bring him no profit. 


Part C. — Extent and nature of agricultural indebtedness. 

Question 1. — A. door-to-duor inquiry was made in Vurai Ajmcre Shah to ascertain de- 
tails of indebtedness, the various sources from which money had been borrowed, and 
tho nature of the security offered. Tlie loans of the co-operative society in the village were 
ascertained from its records, and of Government taqavi from the borrowers themselves. 

The total indebtedness of the village is lis. 14,932 as detailed below : — 


Registered mortgages 

Unregistered mortgages 

Gloth-dcalcrs 

Grain-dealers 

Miscellaneous 

Government 

Co-operativo Society . , 


Question 2. — ^Richer cultivators have lent to others a total amount of Bs. 2,498. 

Question 3. — ^In spite of the fact that a very large amount of debt is secured on 
land mortgage, it cannot be said that land and the rights in land are passing in any 
marked degree from the possession of efficient farmers into the hands of those who are not 
farmers themselves. Generally, tho moneylenders in this village are themselves either 
owners of land or possess rights therein; and it is to these that land is passing, i.e., 
to men who are themselves efficient farmers. There are only two cases in which the 
creditors arc not farmers. 

Question 4. — ^The total amount of indebtedness of the landowning classes is 
Rs. 14,272 and of tenants Rs. 660. A sum of Rs. 4,218 or 30*7 per cent, was borrowed for 
expenditure on marriages. The reasons for this are obvious. The major portion of the 
population are Thakur landowners, whose standard of living is naturally high. Further, 
Partabgarh is a district of Rajput tahqdars; and these petty Rajput zaimndars feel that 
they must maintain tho same social status as their richer brethren, with the result that 
they spend freely on marriages and other social customs to keep up their prestige. Again, 
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.. 8,122 
. . 5,235 

22 
16 
85 

18r> 

.. 1,267 


. . 14,932 
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Bs. 1,623 have been borrowed for use in litigation pur^sM; it which 

total debt Two brothers have spent a sum of Rs. 1,400 in this inann , 

Es. 896 were borrowed. The present generation has received ^ Ly. 
decesBor’s debts amounting to Rs. 2,864 or 20-6 per cent of the totri debt. lUe pay 
ment of land revenue, th^h doubtless an occasion WcultuLt 

as a cause of indebtedness. While these spwial causes have compell^ tte 
to raise loans, his social position has been such as to make it easy 

Of the 89 families, 28 are zamindart with good security to offer, and therefore weitome 
clients of the moneylenders. 


Pabx D. Credit facilities in respect of agricultural production and marketing. 

Question 1— The only credit agencies in this village arc those ’ 

Neithw the Imperial Bank of India nor any other bonk plays any part in 6nancing 

The capital available for ordinary ogricnltnral an* 

more is probably required to finance improvemen^ts on land. The 
tamovemrats is slow!* and the loan must therefore be for “ l^Jfter time 
^pitalist will wait, and the only eolation lies in the establishment of land mortgage 

tanks. 


Ill, Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

A.-— Encouragement of saving and investment habit. 

Question a.-At present there are no fi^lities whatever for invostaicnt to to 
fcourho^. The post office at Bishnathganj has no savings bank branch. The villagers, 

moreover, have little surplus to invest. nossesses 

habit, underground. 


Yillaoe PtJBAI 
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BepoH of an economic enquiry in village ALAPUB, district 
Partabganh (Oudh). 


[By Mr. Puttoo Lai Bisaria, M.A., Inspector of Co-operatiYc Societies, 
United Provinces (on special duty).] 


Intkodugtion. 

Alapur village is situated on the Partabgarh-Kalakankar road, about 44 miles 
from Partabgarh and two miles from Kalakankar, the residence of the Ilaja of the taluqa 
to which the village belongs. The main markets of the village arc about three miles 
'each from the village. 

Land in the village ia generally usar, and the more valuable crops are not grown 
in the village ; there is little sugarcane, wheat or rice. 

The population consists mainly of Mnrais, Ahirs, Kahars, Chamars, Tasis, and 
a few Muhammadans. Tliere are also a few Brahman families in gcod circunistancea. 
It has seven hamlets attached to it. There are no occupancy tenants in the village, 
all arc statutory. The tenantry is generally well-to-do, nob involved in debt, though 
not entirely free from debt. The pargana booTc of the tahsil state.s tliat about 68 per 
cent, of the rural population of this village is prospeiDus and in easy circumstances. 

The iKipulation of the village is rather above the average of the fahsils. Its area 
is 421 acres, as against the average arc^a of 417. It is, on the whole sulhciently re- 
presentative of the tract. 

Of the total area, 266 acres are cultivated and 155 uncultivated, of the latter area 
102 acres are cultivable and 6.3 uncultivable. 

The village may be regnrded as moving on the road to progress. There is a co- 
operatiye .society in the village, which through the Agricultijral department supplies 
improved varieties of seed to cultivators; improved ploughs have also been introduced and 
some improved methods of cultivation adopted. But results are yet far from Bubstan- 
tial. The co-operative society encourages saving by making it obligatory upon every 
member to make some deposit at harvest time according to his moans and convenience, 
but this is only the beginning of a new era in the economic life of the village. 

ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 

I. — Agricultural crkdit and credit FAOiLiTiiis. 

Part A . — Agricultural borrowing for purposes of production. 

Question 1(a). — The agriculturist finances both his cultivation and lilomestic needs by 
borrowing. He has himself little surplus and capital, and from the stage of ploughing 
and sowing right up to the time when the harvest is being reaped and marketed, he 
has to depend upon others to supply him with capital. This is true of about 90 per 
■cent, of cultivators. But the cultivator, for various reasons, does not restrict his bor- 
rowings only to one lender, nor is it possible for one lending agency to supply all his 
needs. He is of necessity forced to knock at many doors. The principal creditors of the 
agriculturist are the town mahajan^ the village moneylender, the co-operative society, 
the Government, the Aglia the beopari and the qistia. For his immediate needs he 
approaches the village moneylender as the most easily accessible. Besides, the money- 
lender, possessing local knowledge, can appreciate the needs of the cultivator. It is 

the village moneylender who controls most of his business. The co-operative societies 
have also begun to play a rdle in rural finance; their part, though small, is not negli- 
gible. In this ‘village Government have also advanced taqavi; hut it cannot be said 

that it finances rural needs, for such advances are not frequent. The heoparis dealing 

in cattle sell and purchase bullocks. They sell on the instalment system, and realise 
■on instalment every six months. The Aghas generally advance small sums amounting 
to five or ten rupees, and often sell cloth on credit. They are proverbially tyrannical 
in making collections of their dues. They have almost ceased dealings in this village, 
and for the matter of that in this whole taluqa^ for tlie taluqdar of Kalakankar has 
excluded them from his estate, and has taken the responsibility upon himself for repay- 
ment of existing loans or for making arrangements to get them repaid. This step to- 
xvards the emancipation of agriculturists from the grip of these people is worth com- 
mendation. 
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By the system of qistiafi repayment can be made in easy monthly instalments, 
b’or every eight rupees they charge ten rupees to be repaid at one rupee per month. 
Formerly the system was Ks. 1‘2 for every lis. 10, but it has been changed now to 
tile advantage of the lender. It is only the very poor who resort to the system, mostly 
tlie labouring classes of the village; the well-to-do have no dealings with these people. 
The total sum lent on this system is less than Bs. 100. 

(b) As I liave pointed out in my report, on Purai Ajmerc Shah village, the 
cultivator borrows not for one particular purpose, but for many purposes. This makes it 
very difficult to apportion the total debt between its various objects. 

In this village too, the amount borrowed on registered deeds is small whilst the 
nnregistered pronotes merely mention kharch khangi (home needs) as the object of 
tlie debt, a \\icle term. 

A study of the general condition of the village and its people, together with the 
figures of advances made by the co-operative society in the year 1927-28, makes it possible 
to give some sort of an estimate. In that year Bs. 2,917 were advanced to some 50' 
members of the society for the follow’mg purposes : — 

Tiout— Bs 1,000; })iillocks— Bs. 388; marriage— Rs. 28; home needs— Rs. 370; 
iradt' — Bs. 369; cultivation and irrigation — Bs. 44; repayment of debts 
Ks. 55 ; repairs of well — Bs. 70. 

This shows that the chief cause of indebtedness in this village is high rents; 
indeed in Manikpur pargana, generally, rent is very high, with an average of Bs. 7-3-7 
per bighn, and in some cases as high as Rs. 10. About GO per cent, of the debt is 
incurred for this purpose. 

Horne needs or subsistence and ciillivation expenses stand second, each represents 
12 per cent, of the total debt. Repayment of debt accounts for only 1 per cent., so 
also marriage. Roughly speaking, I can say, therefore, that rent absorbs 60 per cent. 
(Subsistence lias been put at 15 per cent, because loans of qisLia,9 are all for home needs; 
they are advanced only to labourers who Iiave no field to cultivate.) Most of the debts 
is due to 7 nahajan/i and the co-operative society. About half the villagers belong to 
the society. The district bank finances the rural credit in this village to an extent of 
Bs. 1,500, and today the loan of the district bank against the society stands at Rs. 1,215; 
the society finances the needs of its members to the extent of Bs. 2,500, and today 
it stands at Rs. 2,131. The total debt against the village is Rs. 3,905. Of this 
society dues are Bs. 2,131, i.e., 56 per cent, of the total debt. Forty-four per cent, 
are due to mahajans and qisiiafi. The amount due to tna/m/un.9 is Bs. 1,61 1 and to- 
Bs. 60. Tlie Government also has to realise about Bs. 60 as taqavi loan. 

In the above figures loans in grain have not been taken into account. Such 
loans arc due only to 7 }uihojans‘ on the deorhi system. When that is considered the 

modified statement of propoUion would be roughly co-operative society 50 per cent, and 
7nnhaja77.^ 50 per cent. 

In this village the Co-operative department is doing useful work. The society 
has a large membei'ship, and what is more seems to sati'-fy almost all its needs. Of the 
total sum of Bs. 1,611 duo to viahajansi, the sum due from members of the society is 
only Bs. 366. This shows that members do not resort to outside lenders but finance 
their needs through the co-operative society. 

(d) The loans of qistia.^ run through a year; every month something is 

due. It cannot be therefore called long. Mahajanff' debt are for long periods, so also 
some portion of the society’s debts. I consider that about 60 per cent, is for long 

and 10 per cent, for short periods. 

Quetsion 2.— (c) Cash advances.— In this village the rate of interest varies both with 
different lending agencies and with different kinds of loans. The 'niahajans' rate of 
interest is generally 24 per cent, for cash advances. The Aghas used to charge one anna 
per rupee as interest. The qistias charge, ten nipees for eight rupees payable in Itl 

maunds ; this brings the rate to 30 per cent, per annum. 
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The co-operative societies generally charge 15 per cent, per annum, and the Gov- 
ernment liom 0^ to 7J per cent, for taqavi loans. 

Loans in kind . — The interest varies; in the case of loans of seed the rate ia- 

dcorka instead of sawai. The mahujan charges for every 10 seers, 15 seers at harvest,, 
and should the debtor then fail to pay .sawai on deorha is charged, i.e., 18’] seers,, 

for 15 seers, so that in about a year’s time the loan becomes almost double. The* 
viahajan does not take payment in cash but only in kind. Most people in the event 
of a crop failure purchase grain and pay off the creditor. In the case of part payment 
dcorhi runs on the remaining debt. Thus if out of 4 maunds of seed borrowed, the 
borrower pays back 2 maunds, at next harvest he would have to pay 3 maunds. The 
Agricultural department also supplies seed on sawai. The payment is made either in 
kind or in cash at a fixed rate. 

For every Ks. 10 of cloth, Aghas charge Es. 15 after six months, or 100 per cent, 

per annum. Of course, there is also a larger margin of profit between the selling and 

cost prices to the Aghas. 

The beoparis dealing in bullocks charge Es. 150 for every pair of bullocks worth 
E^. 100, payable in four six-monthly instalments. Their rate of interest is therefore 25 
per cent. Failing payment of an instalment they drive away the cattle. 

For petty loans to be repaid in a month or so, no interest is charged. Tlic rate of 
interest on loans of ornaments is 1 pice per rupee per month. 

(b) The generiil praedieo in vogue of calculation of interest may be described thus. 
The mahnjan usually advances small sums to the borrower. After a year or so when 
he finds that the small sums have grown to a large figure, he cal( ulates interest on all 
of them, and gels a pronote executed for the total which begins to run at a fixe<l 
rate of interest. So also in the case of loans in kind, when he finds that the cnltivatoi* 
is not in a position to repay, he contents himself with execulion of a pronote. 
But this is only in the last resource. These pronotes are also ebanged after every 
three years, interest is added to principal, and a fresh bond executed. 

(c) I consider that the rates are high; even 21 per ecnt. cliarged by the maJinjany, 

though usual, is high. Besides, the practice of the lender in keeping his accounts 
mnke the interest exorbitant. In one case a loan of 2 maunds r)r seed came to Es. 10(> 
in four y(’ars’ time. At first 2 maunds of wheat were borrov/ed. I’lu' crops failed, and 
on the deorhi system tlie loan became 3 maunds. Payment was postponed till next 
harvest wlien tlie loan boeamo maunds. A pronote was then executed for Es. 5t) 
at 24 per cent., at the end of 2 years it was changed to Es. 75 at 2i per cent, -which 

came to nearly Es. 100 at the end of a third year. '' 

Question 3. — (a) In this village the cultivators arc mostly statutorv tenants, and they 
cannot legally mortgage lands so that land is not the security oil. ‘red and accepted for loans. 
There arc no occupancy tenants. Loans are taken only on p(?rsonal security. The 
practice of house mortgage for loans d('cs not prevail here; tliey are generally kacJiclia 

and are seldom accepted as security in rural areas. Ornaments are often pawned m 

spite of the unwillingness of women folk to part with their jewellery. Agricultural 
implements hre loo cheap to be offered as security. Tlic agriculturists do not possess 
any other tangible form of security: and as all security is personal, the amount of 
debt due from the whole village is also small. Where the security offered is tangible 
debt is high, as in Purai A j mere Shah. 

(b) and (c) The cultivators being mainly statutory are not heavily indebted, and 
are prosperous in that sense. The figures gathered suggest that big cultivators, i.e.. 
those ^\bo have more than 15 hiylias of land arc not at all indebted. Nor are those 
who have a second string to their bow, e.g., those whose relations are in service of 
some kind. 

There are many Chainars, Pasis and Kaliars who are employed in the estate; 
they too are not indebted : nor those who have a supplementary occupation, such as tlie 
Telis and Barzis. Only cultivators who possess less than 15 high as of land and have 
large families io support, arc in debt. Ro are labourers; their earnings are small and 
their dependents arc many and they have no land. 

There is a peculiar feature about credit agencies in this village. The class of 
lending agencies with which cultivators have their dealings varies witli the class of 
cultivator himself. The better the cultivator the better tlie man wlio finances him. 
Thus poor labourers can get only qi.sts. Good cultivators borrow from Ibe co-operative- 
society or mahajan. And the very good do not boirow at all. 
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Question 4. — (a) There is seldom necessity to enforce payment by legal processes, 
for the borrowers are good payers. Individual debts are also small. Not a single 
anan owes more than Ks. 100, except the Kahar brothers who owes Es. 600. The 
creditors do not think it worth while to go to law for such debts, or risk straining their 
-friendly relations witii the cultivators, so they arc content with a change of pronotc. 

(b) The mahajan in this village for advances in kind requires repayment in kind. 
He does not take cash. Hhonld a cultivator not happen to possess grain he purchases it 
.and repays the loan. At the time of repayment seers in every 10 seers is deducted. 
Besides this, llicre is no otlier difference between the rate at which the cultivator bor- 
rows and repays and the prevailing rate in the market. 

Question 5. — In October, 1928, some taqavi was distributed in the village; there 
had been no other distribution for seven or eight years back. Only about Its. 100 were 
given to five or six men, the hard-presifed or the favourities of the patw^ari. 


1’art B. — Agricultural horroiring for purposes of marketing 

Question 1. (a) The snil of the village being generally t/.s'ar and sandy loam, the 

better crops are not grcAMi in the locatity. During kliarif juar-arlLai , hajrn-arhtir nnd 
makra are tlie cliicf crops. The area under rice is very little but as it is an important 
crop it may also be considered. In rab/, wheat, bajra, barley and gram form the most im- 
portant ones. Other cr(»ps are also sown but the area under them is negligible. 

In 1336 the area under kharif, was 137 acres; under rahi 174; zaid 6 and 

dofasli 51. The following table gives the area under each 


Makra 
Juar-arliar 
Bajra-arhar 
Bice 
Others 


Kliarif. 


10 

67 

<22 

9 

29 


Rahi. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Bajra 

Gram 

Others 


45 

22 

84 

14 

0 


The main markets in which the crops of this village arc sold are Nawabgnnj, 
Kalakankar and Paiganj ; none of tlieiii is more tlian three miles away with easy means 
of communication. 

Almost all the crops are sidd through the wo ghman of the village. Tlie taluqdar 
of Kalakankar demands a fee of Rs. 25 from the Weighman for licensing him. 

The wei^rliman takes a sample of gr.ain (hangi) to the main market, settles the 
price, takes an advance from the purchaser, comos^ back to the village, and weighs 
their produce at that price. 

Some cultivators are too cautious to be satisfA'd with this system. They do not 
allow the weighman to settle (he price on their behalf and do this for themselvos The 
purchaser tlien comes to the village and takes possession of the stock through the 

weighman. 

Sometimes, to avoid the weighman’s charges, a cultivator sells his produce in the 
market himself, though the Raja objects to the practice, and there are shop- 

keepers of the village who purcliase the produce from the cultivators, and sell it m the 
market. The usual system, however, is (hat desmibed above, and such oases are rare. 

Sometimes again, though rarely, agents of outside merchants and hcopan.f come to 
the village and purchase produce through the weighman. But the weighman himself 

never purchases produce to sell in the market. He is the dalal, the connecting link 
between the sellers and buyers. 

(b) Whatever the crop, whether for domestic consumption or for market, Ihe 
system of marketing is the same. 

Question 2. (a) Generally the merchants of Kishandaspiir, Kalakankar and Paiganj 

■purchase the produce of this village. They are people with enough capital, and do not 
borrow from outside, either from banks or exporting firms. In Kalakankar and Paiganj 

-market there are two big and several small mahajans who export gram, but they are not 

agents of any particular firms. 
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No big firm has a permaneot agent in any of these markets. 

There is a co-operative society in this village but it has so far done nothing in. 
the matter of sale of produce; all its activities are concentrated to credit work, 

(b) I believe that the development of tins branch of activity should prove very/ 
beneficial since the profita of the iiiiddleinen would be secured for the society. But the 
possibility of its establishment in this village at present seems to be remote. It would' 
involve tlie disappearance of the weighman and so be contrary to the Baja's wishes as well 
as to ai^ient custom. The establishment of a sale society would mean a loss to the 
estate, though a positive gain to the cultivators. Such an experiment could only be 
launched with the Baja's assistance. 

Question 3. (a) In all cases whether a cultivator sells to a hania, a heopari or an 

ur/iatw in the bazar, he has to pay certain charges. Those are different in this village 
for different purchasing agencies. 

When the cultivator sells to a local moneylender ho ordinarily is required to pay 
fees to the weighman, who also charges from the purchaser. His charges are 

From cultivators-— (<i) 2^ seers of any single grain at each harvest ; 

(6) i seer per rupee for all grain. 

From heoparis — pies per rupee. 

The cultivator has to pay different and higher charges when he takes produce 
to the market, as follows • 

(1) 6 chhataks in 3 maunds, as jhari for the Baja. 

(2) 3 pies per rupee, weighman charges for the Baja. 

(3) 1 seer lo IJ seers in 1 maunds for weighman. 

(4) 2 chhataks for dharamshah. 

(5) 1 ohliatak for piau (man who gives water to drink.) 

(0) J chliatak for sweeper of the bazar. 

'Charges at a mahajan^s house are gust a bit different from the above. They 

are ’ ■' 

(1) I chliatak for banyi (sample) per mannd. 

(2) 1 chliatak for hharkatcan, 

(3) 6 chhataks per maund for charitable purposes, jhan of the Baja, iama- 

dar, etc. * 

R^ently another charge of one pice per rupee for the estate has been added. 
Nominally it falls on the purchaser, but he shifts the incidence on to the seller. 

Question 4.— The cultivator stores his grain as usual, in kothas and halhars. The 
system of hhaltis does not prevail here. 

The defects in this system and suggestions for. improvements haye been discussed 
in my report on village Purai A] mere Shah. 

(b) In the market grain is stored in boras (sacks) and also to a small extent in 
khaftts. The latter are uncommon because the water level is high; the Ganges is only 
two miles from here. The only khattis are in Paiganj and Kishandaspur. 


Part C.—EHent and nature of agricultural imhhtednoss, 

Queition 1.— A door-lo-door inquiry at the spot is the only method bv which it is 
possible to arrive at a fairly accurate estimate of the indebtedness of a village. This was 
the method employed here. ** 

^ Question 2. (6) In this village all transactions are with moneylonders. The rich' 
cultivator does not lend as a business, though he may lend small sums to friends for- 
their immediate needs. 
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(c) The following table gives the amount due to each class of creditors :• 


Co-operative societies 

Government 

Moneylenders 


Rs. 

... 2,131 
100 
... 1,674 


Total ... 3,905 


Of lis. 1,074 Es. 00 are due to This works out at under Rs. 40 per 

family, a low figure. 

The causes of debt have already been described It may be added that no 
litigation is allowed, for tlie Raja of Kalakankar has forbidden any man in his estate 
to go to court for redress of any grievance. A complaint must go to the Raja. Litiga- 
tion, therefore, is a forgotton element of iiiral Ide in this v llage. 


jlj, Tnvestmknt Haiut \m) Attraction of Capital. 

I’here arc no means in any village in general and in tliis village in particular, 
for encouraging habits of saving amongst the villagers. The most common institution 
for such a piuimse is the post oilice, hut buinch post ofticcs do not run a savings bank 
branch. And where there are such moans, men do not seem to like ibis method of 
iiivoslmcnt because in their ignorance they prefer to keep all their money always in 
their custody. Ihit this village aims at developing the spirit to save in another wav 
by making it obligatory upon every member of the co-oper.itive society to deposit soiee- 
thing every harvest in the society by way of investment. 
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Beport of an economic enquiry in viliage DEOGALPUR, district 

Partabgarh (Oudh). 

[By Mr. Puttoo Lai Bisariaf M.A., Inspector of Co-operative Societies, 

United Provinces (on special duty)]. 

Introduction. 

Deogalpdr village is situated almost on the boundary of Partabgarh and Allah- 
abad districts. It is a village under the DalipiJur estate which for its lieavy indebted- 
ness and mismanagement has now come under the Court of Wards. It is about five 
miles from the nearest pakka road and about six miles from the nearest railway stathm, 
•Dandupur, on the Partabgarh-Benares railway line. 

The village is diflicult of approach. There is no recognised kachcha road from 
the railway station and the foot^th runs amidst fields. Means of communication with 
markets arc, therefore, bad. It is difficult for a bullock cart to pass over these tracks, 
and transport of goods is effected on ponies, bullocks, and camels. There is another 
impediment which restricts traffic. Two sides of the village are almoNt always sur- 
rounded by water, and during the rains Ihe village is altogetlier isolated. The ahadi 
etands on high ground above the surrounding low laud, whidi is alniosi a sheet of 
Avater in the rains. These physical difficulties have proved disastrous to the village 
and have resulted in its neglect. I understand that officials connected in any way 
Avith the activities and life of the village rarely Ausit it. 

Even nature has neglected this village, for a great part of it is nffur. Avhere only 
dhak trees thrive. Of the rest, a strip of laud is dumat and maiinar, Clenerally speak- 
ing, land is too poor to encourage the growth and cultivation of high-priced products. 
The absence of adequate irrigation facilities adds to the miseries of the villagers. There 
are no canals and but few wells which can be used for irrigation, so that people 
generally depend upon the monsoon and the tanks. Precarious rains IcaA^e the culti- 
vators helpless. The rabi crops mostly remain unirrigated. In kharif, rice is the most 
usual and largest crop, but that also often suffers damage. This year most of it was 
damaged by excessive rainfall. 


The following figures 

give an idea of 

the crops and area under 

each : — 

Kharif, 

Acres. 

Babi. 

Acres. 

Joimr-arhar .. 

18 

Wheat 

34 

Bajra-arhnr . . 

17 

Barley 

25 

Rice (early) . . 

126 

Mixed 

41 

Rico (late) 

.. 242 

Gram 

54 

Sugarcane 

9 

Peas 

17 

Others 

30 

Chapri 

32 



Others 

7 

Total 

.. 442 

Total 

' . . 210 


Of 442 acres of kliarif, rice covers 368. This shows how very important this 
crop is for this village and hoAV its failure would tell upon the economic life of its peoidc. 
The rahi brings hardly anything worth note and last year it Avas almost spoiled. 

The village consists of 74 families. The census report of 1911 puts the figure at 
80, but time has extinguished some, whilst a few have emigrated. The population of 
this village is just over 400 and consists mainly of Chamars, Pasis, Kurmis and Ahirs ; 
there are only three Kajpnt and two Kayastha families ; tlie rest belong to lower 
Hindu castes. The Rajputs and Kayasthas are also not in easy circumstances; the 
latter are in service as patwaris »nd school teachers, but even they are not free from 
debt. The other communities are poor and in constant need of borrowing. 

There are no occupancy tenants. The population consists only of statutory un- 
privileged tenants. The whole population is not centred round one place, but is scattered 
over six hamlets. 

As the land cannot support the people, they have taken to supplementary industries, 
The Chamars are wood-cutters and sawyers; the Ahirs keep cows and buffaloes and 
sell matha and ghee in the neighbouring markets. The Gadarias keep sheep and sell 
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wool. Si)oiL‘ aifcio work as labtjurers in Mau and Allakabad. This mobility of labour 
is one chief effect of the liard life in the village. 

The Dalippur estate being mismanaged has come under the Court of Wards. To 
clear the indebtedness of the estate the policy has been to enliance rents and to bring 
more land under the plough. Botli these methods have been followed in this village. 
Kent has been enhanced considerably, and T understand that in the current year further 
enhancement has been effected. There has been an increase of about 112 acres in the 
cultivated urea. This has been done at the expense of pasture land and tanks 'ir 
irrigation, and thde is, therefore, some resentment among the cultivators on whom the 
buraeii of the indebtedness of the estate has thus been nltiniately thrown. 

The total ana of the village is 887 acres of which .^>17 is cultivated and 370 un-* 
cultivated. The areas of the different harvests were kharif 442 acres, rabi 210 acres^ 
zaid 18 acres. 'Hie twice-cropped area was 1-53 acres. 

^ The village w’as selected for inquiry because of — 

(1) its ph)>i>al and oilier disadvantages; 

(2) its low-caste population; 

(3) the iihsonec of any resident moneylender. 

There is no co-operative society, nor has Government distributi'd faqavi. Nothing 
has been done to amoliorate the economic condition of the people of this village. The 
vilbage has been neglected both by man and rialiiic. 

I. — Agricultural credit and credit facilities. 

Kart A . — Agnciiltnral borrowing for purposes of prodvehon. 

Question Tl»e main classes of rural moneylenders are Government, co- 

opt'rativc societies, the village mahajan and the qistias : oIIkt agencies which make? 
advances in kind arc the I’unjabis, who deal in cloth, the beopans who deal in bullocks. 

In this village Iherf’ exists no co-operative society, nor any mahajan worth the* 
name. The Court of Wards has done nothing. Government distributed taqavi about 
eight years back, but not since then. The qistias do not visit this village. Its people- 
either borrow fiom their relations in iicighbonring villages or from mahajans of neigh- 
bouring markets — Allahabad, Dclluipur, Mau and Ganeshgnnj — wlio finance the villagers 
both with cash and seed. There is also a Brahman in Missarpatti who advances seed, 
but his capital is small. Some well-to-do cultivators also lend to their poorer brethren. 

Til r^-^ult of this state of affairs is that agriculture in tliis village is under- 
financed. Pebt, however, is heavy, cbiellv because the loans come from many quarters. 

Modern improvements in agriculture have not yet found a way here, and the 
old primitive luetlu'ds tire still mnmtaincd. 

(h) It IS r»)t easy to ascertain the purposes for which a cultivator borrows, for 
loans a»'e generally raised for several puiposes. But of this village it is true that the 
major portion of the d(d)t is incurred for payment of rent and subsistence. The reasons 
for Ibis are r.-livions; the rahi is a poor crop and the kharif is mostly precarious rice, 
so tliat the eiiltivaloi is forced to borrow to pay rent and to maintain liimself. Kent 
is not allow'cd to fall in arrears in a Court of Wards estate. Some debt is also incurrerl 

for maiTiago and otlier social obligations, but this is quite small. Of the total debt, 

which is Ks. 1,502 apart from seed, more tlmii half is due to payment of rent. 

(c) It is impracticable to apportion debt amongst various purposes with any 
accuracy, f<»r out of the proceeds of a single loan the borrower satisfies many demands. 
Another difficult v which thwarts inquiry is that the villager’s term kharch hhanagt 
(household exjenilitnro) is a very wide term and often includes farm expenses. An 
attempt to apportion has been made in a statement attnclicd. 

The whole amoiinl, except Ks. 900, is due to mahajans. There is no co-operative 
society or any other lending organisation in this village. Government liavc advanced 
no taqavi. Rs. 000 are due to fellow-agriculturists. 

(d) Of Rs. 6,114 (total indebtedness ex.-sting in the village) Ks. 1,.5.52 is the- 

value of loans in kind, taken for seed and sub.sistenee, and amounting to 278 maund® 

of grain. The remaining Rs. 4,562 have been incurred in cash. 
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The whole is incurred for long periods, i.e., for more than six months. The 
nature of the loans does not indicate in most cases the period for which they are taken. 

Question 2. — (a) Cash balances . — Loans are advanced to people of this village 
generally at 24 per cent., but in some cases two pice per rupee per month is charged, which 
comes to 37^ per cent. 

(6) Loans in kind . — Both deorhi and sawai rates are prevalent. Failing payment 
of loan at harvest, sawai on sawai is charged, so that a loan becomes more than one 
and a half times the original at the end of a year. In the case of loans on the deorhi 
system deorhi on deorhi is charged, so that a loan becomes more than double the original 
in a year’s time. The deorhi system is obviously more disastrous to agriculturists, but 
it is satisfactory to learn that few people have to borrow on deorhi. 

Those who have advanced grain loans require repayment only in kind, for they 
consider it more advantageous to themselves. It is only when they feel that the sum 
has accumulated to an extent unbearably large for the cultivator, that they get pro- 
notes executed for the same at a fixed rate of interest. 

(b) The village mahajan who advances small sums at various times adds up, at 
the end of a year, all the sums so advanced and interest thereon. From this figure 
he subtracts what the borrower has repaid during the year and gets a pronote executed 
for the remaining amount. For loans in kind the method of calculation of interest is 
described above. 

Cc) I consider that the rate of interest charged is very high, even the ordinary 
rate for cash advances which is 24 per cent. Moreover, the ways in which accounts 
are adjusted put a premium on this figure. 

Question 3. — (a) The village being talvqdari and the tenantry being only statutory, 
they do not mortgage their land, for they have no legal right to do so, and land is 
neither offered nor accepted as security. The peasantry docs not possess any other 
form of tangible security. Ornaments, of course, are often pawned. The village consists 
mainly of Knrmis, Ahirs, Ohnmars and Pasis, and none of them possesses jewellery 
worth more than Rs. 40. It is alleged that the best family of the village presents to 
its brides jewellery worth Rs. 40. Houses are also not offered as security. For most 
loans, therefore, the security offered is personal. In this village this is all the more 
true because people have borrowed from their relations to whom they offer only personal 
security. 

(b) There are only statutory tenants in this village. However, one fact is worthy 
of mention. There are three Rajput families and two Kayastha families. The hitter 
are more indebted than the former in spite of the fact that they work as patwaris anct 
school teachers, because their standard of living is high, and- they spend large amounts 
on social obligations. One of them owes Rs. 600, the highest amount in the village. 

Tenants with a second occupation are relatively lightly indebted. 8nch are thi 
Chamars who are sawyers and wood-cutters as well as tanners. The Kurmis and Ahirg 
keep cattle and sell ghee and matha; whilst they also lend to fellow- villagers. They 
are, therefore, very well-to-do. 

(c) There are no landlords in this village. The following table shows the in- 
debtedness of various communities : — 


Chamars 



Number, 

12 

Amount. 

Rs. 

086 

Average per 
head. 

Rs. 

82 

Kurmis 



13 

365 

27 

Pasis . . 



10 

821 

82 

Ahirs . . 



29 

2,093 

72 

Muhammadans 



3 

429 

143 

Rajputs 



3 

150 

50 

Kayasthas 



2 

1,100 

650 

Lohars . . 



2 

180 

90 


Total 


74 

6,dl4 

83 
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The figures show that the Kayaslhas arc* the most highly indebted. The case of 
♦he Muhammadans is exceptional. The Knrinis and the Ahirs are the least indebted. 
The Kurmia are hard working and elficient farmers and do not have any conservative 
ideas about touching the plo\igh like the Bajputs. One great cause of the indebtedness 
of the Kayasthas is their high expenditure on marriages. 

(d) Some portion of this debt is secured on ornaments. There is no land mort- 
gage; the people of this area have no right of transfer. But there are some cases in 
this village in which cultivators have given in payment for, or in consideration of, a 
loan some portion of their land which the creditor cultivates. The amount of debt on 
“mortgage” of this type is Rs. 180, on ornaments Rs. 210, loan some portion of their 
land which the creditor cultivates. The amount of debt on “mortgage” of this type is 
Rs. 180; on ornaments Rs. 210. For the rest the security is simply personal and the 
debt is unsecured. 

Question 6. — ^There are no instances in this village in which cultivators have com- 
bined together to produce particular crops. 

Question 7. — The various .systems by which credit is supplied to the cultivating 
classoB have been described in my report on village Purai Ajmere Shah. I also pointed 
out there that they do not fully meet the needs of village finance. What a cultivator 
wants is enongli money, at the proper time and at a low rate of interest, with the 
assurance that ho will not be deprived of his land, whether the financing agency be a 
mahajan, the Government, a co-operative society, or all combined. To exterminate the 
tnahajan class would be not only an impossibility, but an absurdity too. The village 
moneylender, whatever his faults and however the public may censure him, is an indis- 
pensable element of rural life. Without him the peasant wonld be not only ill-financed, 
but unfinnnced. But to make the best use of him, his activities must be co-ordinated 
with those of other financing agencies. 

Home believe that not enough capital is available for rural finance. But if all the 
various credit agencies which aim at financing rural needs, be rallied together under one 
banner, the difficulty will surely be solved, and enough capital will then be available. 

Centralisation of capital is, therefore, the first step towards the solution of this 
problem. Centralisation would ensure uniform mobility of capital and uniform rates 
■of interest, whilst the connexion of this central organisation with the money market 
of the country would make capital both more easily obtainable and cheaper in rural 
areas than it is now. 

Another great need of rural finance is that capital should be available on the 
spot. Bad communications in this country make this difficult; but without improved 
communications no organisation for Bupjdying capital in the villages can be entirely 
successful. 

For rural credit we require two sorts of capital. Firstly, short-term capital to 
meet ordinary expenses of cultivation and to enable the agriculturist to maintain himself 
and his family. Secondly, long-term capital to make permanent improvements on land 
and to redeem former indebtedness. A considerable amount of capital is required for both 
purposes. 

For short-period credit my proposals are as follows 

(1) At present some of the co-operative banka are suffering from idle surpluses 
and some from dearth of capital. The establishment of a provincial bank would correct 
this unec^nal distribution, and make it possible to place capital at the disposal of those 
■banks which need it. 

(2) Government, whenever they propose to distribute taqavi, should allot a part 
to the provincial bank, which in its turn should find out in which districts it is most 
needed, and distribute it there. The remaining part of the taqavi may be entrusted 
to the revenue staff, but strict supervision 'is required to see that it is given to those 
who really need it. For this, I think, the officer in charge should not consult the 
patwari, but make personal inquiries in the village to find- out which cultivators need 
relief. 

(3) Village moneylenders should be licensed under a law which should fix the 
maximum rate of interest and penalise higher rales. The maximum rate should in no 
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case be higher than the rate at whicli co-operative societies lend money to their mem- 
bers. Moneylenders’ accounts must be open to official examination. No doubt cases 
would happen where proiiotes for higher sums than those actnally advanced would be 
executed according to the intensity of the demand of the borrower, but Iiuman nature is 
not easily mended. 

These checks would probably induce niahajan.^ to deposit their capital in co- 
operative societies, wherever they exist; and where they do not, to form a co-operative 
society of their own. 

Other petty agencies, such as the Aghas and the Punjabis, should not be 
licensed. 

Por long-term credit the establishment of land mortgage banks is es’cntial, and 
that alone will solve tlie problem. 

Part B. — Agricultural borrowing for purposes of matkeiiug. 

Question 1. — The produce of this village is generally sold in Delliupiir, fianesliganj, 
Mau and Tarai bazars. Beoparis come to the village, settle prices with cultivators and 
purchase their stock which they carry away to the bazar. Very often, too, the culti- 
vators themselves take samples to the markets, settle prices with the hania, and take 
an advance from him. The hania or his agent then comes to the village and purchases* 
the produce. A cultivator never himself takes the produce to the bazar. A part of the 
produce is sold by the cultivator himself in the periodical markets, which are held iu 
the neighbouring villages once or twice a ^eek, where they also ljuy other articles, such 
as salt, pepper, spices, oil, etc. 

There are from 60 to 70 beoparis who deal with this village. They belong to 
Bishnathganj, Man, Chattarpalgarh, Oansiari and Dhirganj, 

There is no recognised weighman in this village to effect, sales and strike bar- 
gains with beoparis. This part of the business is done by tbc people themselves. 

Question 2. — There are some 70 persons who market the produce of the village; no 
one man keeps enough capital for this purpose. They have enough capital of their own and 
do not borrow it. 

Question 3. — (a) When the beopari comes into the village the seller pays the follow- 
ing charges : — 

(i) One-fourth seer on the whole amount. 

(ii) One-fourth seer per rupee for the weighman, unless the seller himself is 
weighing. 

There is always some difference between the price at which the seller sells to the 
beopari and the prevalent market rate. But this difference is never greater than one- 
fourth seer per rupee. Tf grain is sold in the market at 5 seers per rupee, the beopari 

purchases it in the village at seers. The weights of the beopari are also rather 

heavier than recognised bazar weights, though it is said that, in this village people now 

sell with their own weights. Village weights are mostly made of stones and bricks 

called paseris and are not accurately measured. Should a cultivator take grain himself 
to any of the markets he is required to pay the following charges : — 

(i) Pour chhataks on all grain. 

(ii) Pour chhataks per rnaund as weighman *s charges. 

(Hi) Two chhat.aks in all for the dharainshala. 

(iv) Two chhataks in all for waterman. . 

(v) One chhatak for sweeper and other menials. 

(h) Charges vary with different crops. In the case of poor crops the charges cf 
the weighman are lowered. Other charges remain the same. In the case of gur one 
bheli (ball) per bullock load is given to the arhatia free. 

Question 4. — In this village the usual methods of storing grain in kothas and chonrs 
prevail. Chonrs are big round earthen vessels which contain about a maund of grain. 
There are no hakhars in this village, nor arc there any khattis, because there are not 
sufficiently large quantities of grain to make them necessary. 
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I'or preserving small quantities of grain kolltas are suitable. Soiueiimes weevils- 
and other insects spoil the gram, but this happens only when gram is kept for a long 
time; the people of this village having nothing to preserve for a long time do nut 
labour under this difficulty. 

Pakt G . — mxUnt and nature of agricultural indebtedness. 

Question 2. — [b) In this village the more prosperous agriculturists have lent money 
to the iionrcr, to the extent of Rs. 900 or 16*7 per cent, of the total debt. These money- 
lenders arc mostly Kurrnis and advance seed. 

(c) The whole amount, except lis. 900, is due to the maliajan class. There is no 
co-operative society, nor have Government advanced any loans. Beoparis and Aghas 
have made little lieadway in this village. 

Question .'i. — (u) The tenants are all statutory and cannot mortgage or transfer their 
rights. As such land docs not pass and cannot pass into the hands of others m payment 
of debt, though soinet lines a debtor has allowed his creditor to lake over his holding for 
a while in eonsidciation hir a loan; but such a transfer is illegal. Such cases are few. 

(b) The present rights of statutory tenants are not enough to induce them to 
make permanent imprfivenients. Under the Act they hold possession of land so long as 
they are alive being liable to enhancement of rent every ten years, and to ejectment failing 
repa.Miient of rent. Cultivators realise that should they makn tho land more valuable 
they will ha^e to pay biglier rents. The incentive for better cultivation is, therefore, 
restricted. fc 

In taluqdnri villages oceupaney rights can be, but Tandy are, conferred. For 
effective cultivation impiovemont of land is necessary, and for iinprovoment two con- 
ditions arc n'qiiiK'd — fixity of tenure and fixity of rent. This village lacks both. 

Question 5.- One of the chief causes of tlio indebtedness of this village is the high 
rent, which comes to Rs. 1*]2 per bigha. Before the estate came under the Court of 
Wards the Raja also to<ik nazrana. Tlic practice was popular with the landlords because 
it gave them ready money, and with the tenants because the, rents were not permanently 
raised. In this estate the suras collected were large, amounting to Rs. 36,000 between 
1907-8 and 1917-18, wliicli is equivalent to 26 per cent, of the leiital demand. In 
this figure gralificjiti(»ns {'ivon to the staff of the estate, have not been taken into account. 


Statement showing the distribution of debt among various objects. 


Cash debt — 


Rs. 

Rent. 

Subsistence 

Mnrriagi' 

Land 

Bullocks . . 

Cloth . . 


2,322 

1,050 

840 

170 

120 

60 

Debt in kind (seed) 

Total 

4,562 

1,552 


Gkamd Total 

6,1U 


An attempt was made to further sub-divide siibsistenco into domestic needs and 
farm expenses, but failed. On the other hand, the seed includes grain borrowed for home 
consumption. 

Of Rs. 840 for marriage Rs. 500 are due from a single Kayastha. The remaining 
Rs. 340 is for jewellery purchased from the goldsmiths of Mau. 
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“ B epo rt of an economio enqniiy In Yilla^a BHATIYANA, district Meerut, 


[By Mr. Kunvar Bahadur, M.A., student, University of Lucknov.] 


I. — General description. 

The Yillago selected for the purpose of this enquiry is Bhatiyana in lalibil 
Hapur in the district of Meerut. It is situated at a distance of about 8 miles to the 
south-east of Hapur on the road loading to Sikandrabad. Its population, as counted 
in r.)‘2y, is 1,785. Toiiiar llajpuU nuiuber 200 families and 806 persons. Lav 
castes, mainly weavers and Chamars, form the next largest class (615), whilst the 
rest are Brahmans and Vaish. A small minority of 235 arc Musalniaiis. 

The village is exceedingly unhoalUiy and insanitary. The zamhulars live in 
the centre and the kamins (labourers) occupy the outskirts of the village. Pahkn 
hoij^es are £cw in number, belonging to the village mahajans and the rich zamindar^ ; the. 
rest of the houses are made of mud, and the roofs are thatched with straw. The 
general aspect of the houses is neat and clean, but the streets are invariably dirty. 

The chief crops are wheat, gram, peas, sugarcane and cotton. The autumn 
crops cutnpriBe juar^ ba/ra, maize, etc. Irrigation is from wells : new wells have been 
couBtnu'led, but most wcMk arc knchcluit bir the high cost of constructing a jiakka woll 
precludes the possibility of much further increase. Out of the total area of the village 
864 acres arc cultivated, of which about 300 acres are under well irrigation. Both 

cultivated and irrigated areas have increased considerably in the last twenty years. 

The village mahajan or mhukar carries on a thriving business, though recently 
there has been a great strain on his resources due to the abnormal seasons. Previous 
debts have seldom been paid owing to continuous failure of the monsoon, on which 
the autumn crops entirely depend. The peasant-proprietor has, however, been thrown 
more helplessly into the clutches of the moneylender. 

To mend in niters, the Oo-o|ierative department has established a society with 

the village fjanchaiiat as its guide. No efforts have been spared to make this move- 
ment popular, but ' it is still in nn unsound condition, owing to the illiteracy and 

conservatism of the people and the grave opposition of the moneylenders. The 
opposition is. however, relaxing owing to the powerful support of some leading 
zanundarft, lllmtiynna is also the scat j»f the Central Co-operalivo Bank to which are 
knitted a number of societies of this pargana. 

There is no industry of any importance and hardly anv oilier siibsidiary source 
of earning. 

The agiiciWtural' operations in this village are carried on in the ancient time- 
honoured method, and the cultivator is as ignorant of the modern agricultural appliances 
and practices as he was in the days of yore. Extreme fragmentation of holdings and 
lack of capital are also responsible to a very great extent for agricultural stagnation. 

There has been also a serious decrease in the number of cattle and ploughs during 
the last five years, owing to disease and scarcity of fodder. This decrease has given a 
setback to the agriculture of the village and the general prosperity of tlie farmer, and 
has forced the cultivators to take loans from the co operative society and from the G-ovem- 
ment in the form of iaqavi. During the last few years, from 101*7 to 1926, the members 
of the co operative society have borrowed Bs. 3,376 for the purchase of bullocks and 
Bs. 1,075 for milcb cattle. 

Owin^ to the decrease in the number of miloh cattle the farmer's income from the 
sale of gki has appreciably lessened. The cattle are mostly of the local breed, and 
are rich in milk. A cow usually gives six to eight quarts of milk in a day, while a shc- 
.buffalo gives as much as 15 to 20 quarts. The sweepers’ herds of swine also bring a 
considerable income to the village : the animals are sold to the army messes at Meerut, 
and fetch as much as Bs. 10 to Bs. 16 per head. ' ; 

The value of the livestock of the village may be put at Bs. 31,000 : the income 
derived from it has been calculated at Bs. 6,000 per annum. 
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iV?r *'’*’** brought under cultivation this year amounts to 978 acres. Of 

“h,Tyi“® cultivated for the kharif and 626 for the rabi. All kinds of crops 
ur Balisfnclorjr, mainly because so many of the cultivator 

Z oinKmont of hTrcd C 


Wheat sown either singly or with gram and barley is the principal rabi crop. The 
mmstur’e dWd’fiom^'the 


At tho kharif the principal crops arc sugarcane, /uor, hajra, maize and cotton. 

The total area of (he village according to the present settlement is 1,024 acres, 
llie immher of peasant proprietors is 355 and the area owned by them amounts to 902 
Mcies. Tlio average share per proprietor is 2-5 acres. About 34 acres of land are held 
by occupancy tenants; the average holding comes to 3*09 acres per tenant. Again, about 
acres of land are held by non-occupancy tenants, the average being 1*3 acres. There' 
has been excessive fragmenlation ; there are in this village no less than 1,338 fields, the- 
average size of which is *76 acres. 


The different sizes of the holdings in this village are given below 


Holdings below 3 acres . . 

„ between 3 and 5 acres 
„ between 5 and 8 acres 
M between 8 and 10 acres 
,, between 10 and 15 acres . . 

,/ Total numlier of holdings 


Number. Percentage. 

257 74*3 

39 6 1 

21 11-3 

12 3*4 

17 4*9 

346 100 


'fotal area of the village 
Average area of a holding 

II ^S»res need no comment. Tho largest holding is about 33 acres, the* 

smallest IS 2 biswaiiRi or ’SOS of an acre. Even this holding is divided into tuo fields. 
I ho evil results of this fragmentation need hardly be pointed out. 

The difficulties of constructing a pakka well, of keeping a watch over the fields, 
and of arranging a suitable rotatioii of crops have become almost unsiirmountable. It 
is Boinotimos impossible for a cult/yator to recollect correctly the location of his lields. 
The zainindGTfi arc not ignorant ot this icvil, but they cannot help it and they consider 
it as tho main cause of their indebtedness and general poverty. The one great necessity 
at present, therefore, is (o find some method of consolidating the holdings in the village. 
Unless this is done, (hero is absolutely no Ijope of ameliorating the condition of the 
peasantry. 


1,024 

2-67 


I(. — Agricultural credit and the nature of indebtedness.' 

There are two sources from which the peasants borrow in the village, namely, the 
co-operative credit society and the moneylender. The Government also helps them by 
advancing taqavi loans. Some of the moneylenders belong to this village, but most of 
them belong to Hapur and Pbagoula, a village in tahsil Gbaziabad. There is also 
another inoncylending class, usually called the beoparis, who advance petty sums and sell 
bullocks on credit at exorbitant rates of interest. Many cultivators do not borrow from 
a single moneylender. Por instance, they mortgage their fields to one and their jewellery 
to another. They may also borrow from a third on the security of the standing crops. 
Those who fail to tender tangible security execute a promissory nole to the extent of 
tho debt required, whilo olhirs rely upon the entries made in the bahukhat a (daily account 
book) of the mahajan. Tbit tho prudent cultivator will nlways deal witli a single money- 
lender; it is the spendthrift who exhausts all possible sources of credit. 

The rales of interest at which money is available differ according to the source 
and the naliire of the security offered. On all taqavi loans, the Government charges 7J- 
per cent., realisable in fixed instalmfints of six months each. The mahajans charge 37J 
per cent, per annum on all cash loans on personal security; while on the security of 
ornaments, they take between 24 and 87J per cent, according as it is one of gold or silver. 
On nsnfnictiiary mortgages no interest is charged. Tt is curious to note that tho mahajayis 
do not lend on the security of tlie standing crops, because they are afraid of their Rajput 
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clients who are hardly to be trusted. The beoparis advance petty loans, and prefer to 
sell cattle on credit. They belong to that rapacious class of moneylenders who 
resort to all sorts of dishonest and fraudulent practices, e.g., for a sum of Rs. 75 lent 
to a cultivator, they obtain a deed for, say, Rs. 160 from the debtor. This loan is 
repayable in three instalments within a year and a half, so that the rate at which such 
loans are obtained come to 71 per cent. The co-operative credit society gives loans on 
unlimited liability, and the rate of interest charged is about 9 per cent, per annum. 

As regards the purposes of the loans, there can be no more trustworthy guide than 
the records of the co-operative crc<lit society. The co-operative society was established in 
the village some time in the year 1916. The number of members at present is 31, belong- 
ing to different castes. The society has done material good to its members, specially in 
helping them to pay off their old debts as will be seen from the following table : — 
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An examination of the above figures will show that on the average 
26*9 per cent, of the loans have been given for the purchase of bullocks and 16*5 per 
cent, to pay ojff old debts. It must, however, be noted that the highest percentage is for 
trade and marketing. Some of the weavers have taken loans foi> purchasing the necessary 
^juantity of cotton and to prepare khaddar from it. It is evident, however, that the co- 
operative society has removed a good proportion of the old debts and has substantially 
financed the peasantry of this village for all productive purposes, viz., the purchase of 
bullocks, seed and manure. A fairly large percentage has been advanced lor the pur- 
chase of milch cattle and also for the payment of the land revenue. Of the unproductive 
purposes, it has advanced for marriage and litigation, and also for building houses : in 
the former case the percentage comes to 6*65 and in the latter only to 2-69. 

It will also be noticed that the members have also incurred loans from viahajans 
over and above the loans of the society. The total amount of debts of the members comes 
to Rs. 19,660 of which about 65*6 per cent, has been lent by the society and only 
44*6 per cent, taken from extraneous sources. This would clearly indicate tliat the co- 
operative movement has great possibilities. But, in fact, it has not been able to bring a 
large number of people into its fold. The number of the members is very small and lias not 
increased at all. The village moneyleiuler still holds his sway over the village and 
many of the members even now borrow from him. The following are some of the 
causes : — 

(1) The zamindar is still under the impression that the society’s debt is like 
taqavi, of which the payment must be made on the due dale at any cost, 
even if his estates and everything have to be sold. 

(21 A Rajput zamindar does not like the idea of submitting a statement of his 
haisiyat. He thinks that if he is heavily in debt and the secret is known 
to others through the haisiyat statement, he will be looked down on in 
society. The idea of keeping his izzat unscathed is always prominent 
in the mind of the Rajput zamindar, and he, therefore, docs not like to 
become a member of the society, but borrows secretly from the moneylender 
who eventually causes his ruin. 

(3) The facility with which a zamindar can mortgage his land and re-mortgage 
it to another, makes it easier for him to borrow large sums, and he does not 
prefer loans from the society. 

Another interesting feature of borrowing is that the cultivators do not get loans 
in kind, but in cash only, since the whole of the crop of the village, except what is 
required for consumption, js transported for sale to the grain mandi at llapiir. Sometimes 
seed is obtained from the Government agricultural farm, Meeiat, but it is a matter 
of regret that the practice of purchasing pure and superior seed is not followed widely. 
I’he co-operative society can open a seed store of its own and bring the supply of seed 
within the reach of every cultivator. 

Money is often lent in small amounts for hath udhar or casual loans, and no interest 
is charged if the loans are taken for a sliort period; but if it exceeds the limit, then a 
rate of 37 J per cent, is charged from the dale of lending and the sum is entered in the 
bahi or the daily account-book of Ihe mahajan. About 2,000 Iiavc l^een lent out on 
this account and the rate of interest charged is one pice per rupee per month. 

Another method of lending is by means of the promissory note. Loans of this kind 
are very frequent and the estimated total amount of debt on this head comes to about 
Rs. 10,000. 

Large sums are also lent on the security of ornaments of geld and silver at the 
rate of Re. 1-8-0 per cent, per annum. /Phe interest is realisable at the end of every 
month and the principal is paid at the time of the harvest. About Rs. 9,000 have been 
taken on loan on the security of ornaments. It may be pointed out that for an ornament 
worth Rs. 100, the zamindar can get only Rs. 60 at the most, otherwise 50 per cent, 
is the usual rate. 

But heavy loans are obtained on the security of land. Consequently, we find that 
large areas of land have been transferred by mortgage and sale in execution 
of decrees. The zamindar rarely gets an opportunity to redeem the land owing to his 
spendthrift ways of living. The total amount of loan obtained on tlie moitgage of land 
amounts to Rs. 21,819-8-0. 
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Most purchases of bullocks are on credit. Sometimes the cultivator returns to the 
beopari the pair of bullocks phis interest. Sometimes bullocks are obtained on the hire 
purchase system and the price paid in small instalments. 

The total amount, of debt of the village, apart from that due to the co-operative 
society, is as follows ; — 



Zamindar. 

Tenant. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

(1) Debt secured on the mortgage of land 

(2) Debt on registered deeds 

(3) Debt account to hahhkhata 

(4) Debt on promissory notes 

(5) Debt on the security of ornaments 

21,820 

9.000 

2.000 
6,000 
9,000 

1,200 

4.000 

3.000 

Total 

47,820 

8,200 

Grand Total 

56,020 

To sum up the present economic situation — 

( 1 ) Indebtedness per peasant-proprietor 

(2) Ditto per tenant 

(3) Ditto per family 


Rs. 

135 

105 

140 


It is instructive to compare the daily round of a Rajput and a Jat cultivator. Early 
in the morning the Jat drives his plough cattle to the field and rommences work, \bout 
8 o’clock some member of the family arrives with the kalewa (morning meal). He 
unyokes the cattle, takes his meal and smokes his linqija ; tlien lie resumes work till 
noon. He drives the cattle home, and feeds tliein before lie takes his own meal. Ho 
then rests a while; but between 3 and 4 p.m. he again goes to the field and returns at 
night between 8 and 9 p.m. The boys help tlieir father in weeding or some other light 
work : while the girls help in household work, carry (he kalewa to the fields, and look 
after (he cnttle. The wife mills the grain for food, prepares curds and butter and, if neces- 
sary, takes the cattle to the fields ; in her spare time, she works at the spinning wheel 
(rharkhn), sews and mends clothes and washes them, cooks the meals and draws water 
from the well for household purposes. During the cotton-picking (ime, she spends a 
good deal of her time in (he field picking cotton. In (he evening, after cooking anolher 
meal, she cleans the utensils and puts everything in its proper place. 

The Rajput cultivator gets up late, smokes till late and docs not leave home before 
finishing the morning meal. He then may go to the fields, or may not; most of the 
work is done by Chamar labourers, and a Rajput of pure blood is degraded if he touches 
th(3 plough. He sows hurriedly, and reaps a poor crop. The lady of (he house needs 
a maid-scrvnnt to fetch water from the well and do other household w'ork. She observes 
purdah, and so cannot go out of doors, or work in the fields. The girls stay at home 
and the boys waste time in the streets, while their father spends most of his time over his 
favourite huqqa. On ceremonial occasions, e.g., those of birth, marriage and death, 
he spends lavishly, runs into debt and mortgages his land rather than shock his brother- 
hood by curtailing expenditure. The hiradari must be feasted on a grand scale so that 
(he family status may not suffer. Finally, the Rajput is as fond of litigalion as he is of 
display. He cannot brook any lowering of his izzat, come what m?'^^ 

TIL — The organisation of the grain market. 

One of the most interesting fea(ures of our enquiry in the tahsil of Hapur in district 
Meerut related to the marketing of grain. Hapur is a most important business centre, and 
possesses the biggest mandi in (he whole of the province. 

It is the chief market for wheat and sends large quantities of grain and other 
agricultural produce to distant parts of (he country. Situated on the East Indian Railway, 
Hapur is also accessible on all sides by pakka (metalled) roads, and affords all the con- 
veniences of cheap transport and easy communication. On the north a metalled road leads 
tn Meerut, an important mililary station and thriving city; on the south (he same road 
extends to Bulandshahr, noted for its enormous produciion of Avheal and sugarcane; 
on the east, it is connected by another pakka road to Garbmnktesar, a sacred place of 
ViLLAOB Bhatiy.ana : Mr. Kunwar Bahadur. 
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Hindu pilgrimage; while on the west a road leads to Delhi at a distance of onle 

iM^"s Shf h®*r *’?*'*“ “*?* "““y kaehdia feeder ro^g ^nd*^ci^ 

iiacJcs, wliK^ radiate from and spread a network round Hapiir and brine it into closer 
communication with the viUages in the interior of the distrL" ® 

n.» «<"»»»»»»^t«on.--The chief means of oommunication are the bullock cart, 

the camel cart wd the pony. 3 he recent appearance of the motor lorry and the nublic 
motor omnibuB hare faahtoted the transport of agricultural produce, but in no way** have 
they sapors^ed the bullock cart, nor will they ever do so, unless the roads on all sides 
^nectmg the village, are metall^. Tho buUock cart is still the cheapest meftod of 

for the cultivator. For considerable distances its use 
ILn road over a long distance would favour the lorry rather 

ll“g‘t;.n^‘SrAr»r“s Bulandshahr sacks of grain are now 

A bullock carfe can carry as much as 20 to 30 maunds of grain, while a pony cannot 
carry more than three. The rate at which carts are available for transportinff min 
from one place to another is roughly one pice per mil© per maund, e.p., from Bhatyrana 
to ilapur, a distance of about eight miles, the farmer pays two annas per maund as cart 
freight. The ponies are a little cheaper, being available at less than a pice per mile per 


r r, ^ , 7 — auu Bijurii uiBiauccs. xiie camel carts can carry as 
much as the bullock carts and thelas are also used to convey heavy loads. Large con- 
signments of gram are sent to distant places by train. The camel carts are used specially 
when cotton is brought to the market, whilst the thelas are required largely when 
poimdfl^ or sugarcane are brought into the mandi. From Meerut to Hupurf a distance 
of about 18 inilea, and from Garhmufctesar to Hapur, a distance of about 20 miles, the 
thela charge is as much as the camel cart, i.e., about five annas a maund. Transport is, 
m fact, very cheap, but neither speedy nor adequate, being confined mostly to the bullock 
carts and the jionies on &flc/ic/ia tracks. The most urgent need, at present therefore, 
IS to improve the roads m order to cheapen and facilitate carriage by cart. 

The post and the telegraph facilities available in this area arc satisfactory; there is 
fliso an efficient telephonic service in the town. It is almost indispensable to the heoparis 
and the banka m so far as they deal in speculation and forward contracts. It is with the* 
help of telephonic and telegraphic messages that the rates of grain are regulated and ad- 
I listed to the world s markets. The use of the telephone has become immensely popular 
here. Mcs^.ageB are sent out and received hourly from Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and 
London. The conservatives, however, hold that tlie telephone has increased speculation 
aud ruined the business of this place. i i» w 

Storing. ’-na.pur as a mandi for grain naturally posaesses many hhattis and kuthas. 
A khatU IS an underground store house, usually about 20 feet deep, flat bottomed and 
rounded on all sides. When a Ichajtti is to be filled, the sides are covered with mango 
leaves and oyer them is spread a thick matting to avoid contact with tho earth. A 
khatti resembles a pitcher except that it is flat bottomed. It has a narrow mouth which is 
closed by paving it with brick and mortar and on a slab both quantity and name of the 
owner are engraved. The cost of digging a khatti is between Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 nnd its 
capacity vanes from 600 maunds to 900 maunds. At present there arc about 3,000 khattis 
in Hapur alone which are owned by the leading businessmen of tbe place. There are a- 
uumber of khattis available on hire. Out of three thousand khattis, only 787 have been 
filled up this year. There are about 195 khattis which contain grain of last year, and are 
entered as old khattis in the register of the Chamber of Commerce. Thus there are 982 
khattis full of grain; out of them only 188 have been opened this year and the grain 
contained in them sold. There are yet about 844 khattis more to be opened. In other 
words, about, 591,000 maunds of grain are available for sale. There are different kinds 
of grain contained in these khattis : the details are as follows : — 

Khattis. 

Kind ojgrmn. 

Wheat 
Gram 
Peas 
Barley 
Arhdr 

Besides the khattis there are also kotl 
not used for storing any of the food grains I 
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How. 

Old. 

Total. 

587 

153 

740 

9 

2 

11 

37 

1 

38 

36 

Nil. 

36 

6 

16 

21 

about 

40. These kothas 
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coarse grain used as fodder for horses and ponies. A kotha is often bigger than a 
khatti and can contain as much iib one thousand niaimds of 

The present system of storing would bo perfectly sound and efficient except for 
two minor defects. — 

The first is that the grain in the khatti sometimes gets damp through water from 
above due to rain, or from below due to percolation. In the local mandi parlance it is 
known as talro moosal. It has been decided by the Chamber of Commerce that the 
owner of the khatti who filled it with giaiii is rcspoiisiblo for any loss accruing. 

The grain may be damaged also by contact w'ith the earth, and by insects. Such 
gram is called bhagtjar, and the loss may amount to as much as 10 to 20 inaiiiids per 
khatti. This damaged grain is sold at, the rate of Rs. ‘2 a niaund or even cheaper and is 
often used as fodder. 

There would have been, perhaps, a numbcT of malpractices associated ^^itll this 
system of storing but for the intervention of the Chamber of Commerce, Hapur, which 
has drafted a number of regulations for the guidance of the businessmen and tlie conduct 
of the trade. The Chamber of Commerce is a recent institution, liavmg been founded 
in the year 1026 with certain definite objects. The mam object of the association has 
been to promote and protect the trade at Hapur and to simplify and facilitate the transac- 
tion of business between Hapur and other trade centres by codifying rules and regulations. 

The following are some of the rules of the Chamber regulating the sale and pur- 
chase of ready hhattis : — 

(1) Wlicat pits containing less than GOO inaunds gram and artiar and peas ])its 
containing less than 500 maunds and barley pits containing less than 100 mauiids will 
not be sold. 

(2) Before selling a khatti the owner must got it registered in the Chamber giving 
a full description of the locality, weight and the name of the bank advancing money 
on its security. 

(3) The Chamber has fixed the cuininission and the weighman’s charges on all 
grain importi'd from outside and received Iroiii the iu(.>lussil for sale lu the luandi, Tlie 
purchaser will give four cliliatlaks of gram fur every maund sold in case of commodities like 
yur, sugar, ght and all sorts of grain, viz.^ 10 annas per cent. In case of cotton and 
cotton seeds, three chhattaks per maund will be charged. 

(4) The Chamber has also standardised the wreights in the mandi — for instance, a 

maund will be equivalent to 40 seers except in cotton w’hon it will be 10^ seers. • 

(5) A charge of twni annas and six pies is fixed per maund for the paJIadars. 

(6) The Chamber imposes a penalty on the use of false wcigbls, and tests tbe 

weights kept by the shop-keepers. 

(7) The owner is responsible for dirt or mixture of any kind. In case of wlieat 

hhattis, 2 per cent, dirt is allowed without discount and 4 per cent, in tlie case of 

barley. Any percentage in excess of this is chargeable. 

(8) In wheat hhattis, 66 per cent, white and 34 per cent, red is the test of normal 
quality of grain. In case of excess or lower percentage than this, batta (discount) or 
hadha (premium) at half a pie per maund will l>e jiayabie. Cits containing 8i per cent, 
rod and 16 per cent, while are consKlcrcd as red wheat pits. In gram pits, 93 jier cent, 
of gram, 5 per cent, of peas and 2 per cent, dirt is considered as normal. In peas’ 
pits'" 93 per cent, peas, 5 per cent, munyya and 2 per cent, dirt will be allowed without 
discount. In arhar pits, 2 per cent, dirt and 2 per cent, other grain besides wheat wall 
bo allowable. In barley pit"*, 96 per cent, barley and 4 per cent, other grain will be 
delivered without payment of any discount. 

The rnctliod of determining khad or the impunty of grain is by testing eight bags 
out of every 100 bags. 

Pits older than one year will be sold at discount according to the following rates : — 

Wheat . . . . . . . . . . 4 annas a mannd. 

Barley . . . . . . . . . . 2 ditto. 

Gram, peas and arhar . . . . . . 6 ditto. 

Mixed gram .. .. .. ..2 ditto. 

Gram and pca.s mixed . . . . . . 2 ditto. 
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Besides other expenses on account of wages, etc., charge, for goods of value 
Bs. 100, commission of eight annas and, for every 25 tons of forward contract, the 
following charges : — 

Rs. a. p. 

Charity ... ... ••• — ••• ® 5 

Brokerage ... ... ... ... •» 0 8 0 

Half a seer taken once at the time of opening the pit is allowed as sample. 

It must be clear from a perusal of some of the important rules laid down ^ by the 
Chamber of Commerce that the institution has removed a number of difficulties and 
troubles often encountered in the conrue of business and transactions of the khattis. It 
must also be evident from what we have said above that Hapur possesses a well organised 
mandi, perhaps the largest in the whole of the province. In a mandi like this, where 
thousands of tons of grain are annually brought to the market, we might also naturally 
expect some sort of speculation and a system of forward contracts. In this- mandi 
speculation or forward contracts are chiefly confined to wheat hhattiSf exceptionally to 
gram and peas and arhar and barley khattis. It has been provided by the Chamber of 
Commerce that contracts for forward delivery will not be for less than 25 tons of com- 
modity. The seller and the purchaser will each deposit Rs. 200 for eacli transaction 
of 25 Ions in the Chamber. The seller will ho entitled to give delivery from Dadi Ist to 
Sudi 10th of liic month for which the contract has been entered into; while the purchaser 
may also give the receiving order from Sudi Ist to Sudi 12th. The period uithin which 
the goods may be delivered is fixed ut three days from the receipt of the order. 

Tlie rates of grain on which speculation and forward contracts are ba^cd depend very 
largely upon the conditions prevailing in the big market centres at Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi and London. The rates travel by telephonic and telegraphic messages. Lakhs 
of rupees arc annually lost in speculation; a number of rich fnmilies in Hapur have 
been mined and became insolvent. 

All forward contraets and speculative dealings nro conducted through the brokers who 
number about. 500 in Hapur. Their main business is to promulgate the fluctuations in 
the rates as reeci\ed from the leading markets of Calcutta and Karachi. Every worker 
has to get liis name registered on payment of Re. 1 to the Chamber of Commerce. He 
has to tc’iider a security of Rs. 500 from a shop-keeper and two brokers must bo the sureties 
from every firm. He is also rccjuired to keep a regular account of the sales and pur- 
chases made through him. He is entitled to his brokerage at tlie time of delivery at 
annas 8 from the seller per khatti and annas 8 from the buyer. 

He is expected to have every information about the khattis which are bought and 
sold through them. He is given a hook in quadruplicate by the Chamber in which the 
seller, purchaser and the broker and the Secretary of the Chamber have to pub their 
signatures before a telegram can be sent. 

There are no other incidental charges except the octroi duties, two pice a inaund on 
barley and eight annas a maund on ghi. Other commodities are free. 

Finance and credit.-— In Hapur the various credit agencies consist of four bunks, 
viz., tlie Imperial Bank of India, Limited, {he Allahabad Bank, Limited, Central Bnnk 
of India, Limited, and tbo Bcopar Sabayak Bank, with a number of indigenous bankers 
and local moneylenders who have invested large sums in the khatti business. 

The principle on which these banks advance money to finance the business of 
khattis is that two-thirds of the calculated value of the hhatfi is advanced by the bank 
as against one-third of the value advanced by the owner himself. The banks charge 9 annas 
4 pies per cent, per month as the rate of interest on the money advanced on the peenrity of 
the khattis, w'hich must be filled before somebody, is appointed by the bank. After this, 
a parcha, stating the terms and the amount of grain in the khaW and amount of 
money advanced by the bank, is placed in the khatti. Over the mouth of the khatti, 
a slab of stone bearing tho name of the bank is also fixed as a mark of identification. 
When the khatti is filled up, it is annonnred through the brokers as ready for sale. The 
brokers procure the purchasers. The terms of sale are that the purchaser has to advance 
one-foiirih of the value nnd the owner of the khatti charges 16 anutis per cent, per 
month as interest on the remaining three-fourths. The khattis in this way pass from 
one hand to another, till someone opens it on payment of the full price determined accord- 
ing to the market rate plus the interest at 15 annas per cent, per month on the out- 
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fitanding- balance. The bank gets two-thirds of the value, i.e,, the money originally 
advanced plus the interest at 9 annas 4 pies per cent, per month for the period. Let 
me give an illustration : Suppose X owns a khatti worth Es. 4,000. He has already 
obtained from the bank on security two-thirds of the value of the kJiatii at 9 annas 
4 pies interest : one-third is already invested by the owners. 4'hen suppose Y comes 
to purchase this khatti from X who sells it for Bs. 1,0004-200 (the latter sum, we 
suppose, is the profit resulting from a higher rate) ; now Y has to pay X one-fourth 
of (4,000 4- 200). before he can attain a title to the khatti. On the remaining three-fouitha 
he pays 15 annas per mensem as interest. Then suppose Y sells it to Z for 4,0004- 
300 (with profit as the result of a still higher rate), he appropriates the balance of the 
profit after paying the interest and the responsibility to pay three-fourths of the value 
plus the one- fourth of the value already paid, and interest is now shifted to Z the 
new purchaser, and so on till the last purchaser opens the khatti, say after eight 
months. Then the bank gets the money advanced as the principal plus interest at 
9 annas 4 pics for the period of eight months, while the original owner X gets the 
•remaining three-fourths of the value plus the interest at 15 annas. The profit, if any 
goes to the last purchaser. Transactions of this kind are of every day occurrence and 
■the banks have invested lakhs of rupees in these. 
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Report of an economic enquiry In village BHENSA, district Meemt. 


[By Mr. Kunwar Bahadur, M.A., atudenl, University of Lucknow.] 


/. — General description. 

Mauza Bhensa is situated at a distance of about 16 miles north-east of Mceriit 
oa the Bijnor Koad. It is one of the principal villages in pargana Hastinapiir, 
lahsil Mawana. The population of the village is about 3,000, and the area under cul- 
tivation amounts to 1,809 acres. The people are almost entirely agricultural— ^he Jats 
who form the majority of the population are the best cultivators. But with all 
his tenacity of character and enterprise, the Jat cultivator is the most highly 
indebted of all castes in this village. The average cultivator is industrious, * sober, 
and rarely extravagant. The village, however, is neither rich nor fortunate. 

The soils of this village — dakar, dhumat, matiyar, and hhur — ^vary in fertility. 
The chief crops are wheat in rahi and sugarcane in kharif. The members of the village 
may be divided into three categories, eiz., the cultivating proprietor, the occupancy 
tenant, and the tenant-at-will. The professional moneylender is no longer in power, 
but there has arisen a new class of moneylenders called the hehtoaris, butchers by 
profession, who are much more exacting in their dealings than the village money* 
lender. Debts have been regularly increasing; the rates of interest are, as before, 
exorbitant ; and the peasants have been reduced to abject poverty. 

IT. — Agricultural borrowing. 

The agriculturists of this villa^ borrow from the mahajans and sahukars of 
Mawana and from the behwaris mentioned above. There is no co-operative society or 
any other agency to finance agriculture. At present the sahukars and the mahajans 
have suspended their dealings with the cultivators, since their previous debts have 
not yet been paid. Consequently, the cultivators borrow from the behwaris. 

Debt has increased as the result of poor crops following on a serious deficiency 
of rainfall during the last four years. The chief purposes for borrowing are subsistence, 
purchase of seed, and the payment of rent and irrigation charges. The cultivators do 
not borrow to repay earlier debts or for marriage and other social customs. Some- 
times they borrow also for the purchase of bullocks. Taqavi has been often granted 
to the cultivators, but these advances have not been adequate for their needs. Borrow- 
ing from the butchers has now become universal. The total indebtedness, registered and 
unregistered, of the entire village is estimated at Es. 70,000, which is, roughly distri- 
buted as follows : — 


Borrowers. 



Lenders. 




Sahukars. 

Behwaris. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Jats 

Brahmins 

Banyas • . 

Syede 

Sheikhs 

Mewatis 

Bajputs 

Miscellaneous, including the weavers, etc. 



37,000 

6,300 

1,800 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

4,000 

4,000 

9,000 

700 

200 

200 

100 

300 

600 

700 


Total 

•• 

68,100 

11,700 
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The aiiiouMt of registered debt is about Rs- -ijO.OOO, or 28-5 per cent, of the 
whole. Tlie amount of unsecured debt (71*6 per cent.) is, therefore, very great, indeed. 
This is an indication, as Mr. Darling observes, that the rural finance is still in a primitive 
state and is good neither lor the borrower nor for the lender. The borrower is apt 
to jump at a loan which can be had by the simple process of applying a thumb-impression 
to a bond, but thinks twice before he motgages his land. Similarly, tho moneylender is 
tempted to make reckless advances by the high rale of interest commonly charged when 
no security is taken. 


The following figures are interesting : — 

Rs. 

a. 

(1) Indebtedness j>er cultivated aero 

.. 38 

0 

(2) Indebtedness per family 

• 

.. 167 

0 

(N.B . — Each famih’^ consisting of about five 23ersons.) 



(3) Indebtedness per head of rural jjopulation 

.. 26 

3 

(4) Debts multiple of land revenue 

12 

times. 


As already stated there are two classes of moneylenders, the mahajan and the 

butcher. An illustration will best explain the nature of the transactions with the 

butchers. If a peasant takes a loan of Its. 100 from a butcher for two years (they do 
not lend for short periods), the terms of the loan will be as follows : — 

(1) To repay the principal sum of Its. 100, plus Its. 100 as interest, i.e., the 

amount of Ks. 200 after two years by four instalments of Ks. 50 each 

to be paid six-monthly. 

(2) In case of non-payment of any of the four instalments at their due time, 

a further rale of 21 per cent, is charged on the balance. Thus the rate 
of interest comes to about 68*7.5 per cent, approximately. 

When loans are taken in kind a rate of three annas per rupee per month is charged 
on the \aluatjon of the total quantity of grain lent out at the time of sowing. As 
the prices of grain at the time of sowing and harvesting differ by about 2 seers 
in the I’lipee, thus for every one rupee worth of gram the cultivator in fact gets only 
11 annas worth, and, besides this, the above stated interest is charged. Tims the rate 
of interest on all loans taken in kind comes to 112*5 per cent. 

The mahajnns lend at 21 per cent, compound interest with six-monthly rests, bnt, 
as already stated, they have suspended dealings with this village. They advance loans on 
the security of land and cattle. The average cultivator does not possess ornaments or 
anything else to offer as security. Those who can offer the security of property obtain 
loans at a lesser rate, e.g., a proprietor can obtain a loan on the security of his land 
at the rate of 15 per cent. Similarly, the occupancy fenant gets acme concessions m 
the terras of repayment as compared with a tenant-at-wdll. Enquiry shows that the 
amount of indebtedness is proportionate to the potential credit powwr and tlic nature of 
fho security offered. The figures given below corroborate this statement, and this fact 
becomes clearer when compared with those of the Punjab : — 

Debt per head in — 




United Provinces. 

Punjab. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Cultivating proprietor 


1.000 

5,780 

Occupancy tenant 


177 

290 

Tenant-at-will 

« • 

128 

130 


The main interest of these figures is that they illustrate the truth that the better 
the title to land the greater the indebtedness. Besides dearness of credit the non- 
occupancy tenant has to surmount greater difficulties in approaching the moneylender 
than the occupancy tenant or the peasant proprietor 

Besides the sahukars and the behwaris the cultivators of this village, like 
the cultivators of other places, get taqavi from the Government. Our enquiries have 
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gone to show that, in spite of the desire of the cultivator to take advantage of this 
system, he can hardly avail himself of it. 'When he has to pay as much as 112*5 per 
cent, as interest, it would be much better if he could get sufficient money from the 
Oovernment at a cheaper rate; but, unfortunately, there are a number of difficulties 
his way. The first complaint met throughout the village was that the cultivators havo 
to spend a good deal before they get the taqavi. An illustration given by a very old 
cultivator would make it clear. This man was granted an advance of Bs. 100. Now, 
before he could get this^ sum ho had to spend about Bs. 25 to satisfy the patwaria 
and clerks. Having received only Bs. 76 he went to tho Deputy Collector and placed 
this sum at his table and related the whole story to him. The patwari and the 
revenue dork were all duly fined. 

This illustration, though, perhaps, an extreme case, clearly shows what difficulties 
the peasantry has to surmount owing to lack of facilities and a proper ariangemeut for 
distribution. There is yet another serious defect in the system, namely, that the amount 
is hardly even siiffieicnt and, perhaps, rarely given at the time when it is most in 
demand. Unfortunately the whole system is vitiated from top to bottom, and immediate 
steps should be taken to remove some of the departmental evils. It would be highly 
desirable if itinerant inspeefors are appointed to make local enquiries and satisfy them- 
selves as to the correctness of the patwnrVa report and then distribute the taqavi. It 
would not matter much if taqavi is given to soriio people only, .‘iiid tho rest remain 
without it; but, whatever anuunl is given, should be sufficifuil to meet the .agricultural 
necessities of that person. Besides, there must bo some uniformity in the system, 
and tho iiuuipy should be advanced without any viixatioiis delay and at the right time 
of the agricultural season. 

To Fiiim up, the existing credit faciliticR in this village are far from being adequate 
and satismclory, and the wliole village is under the thumb of either the mahajati or the 
but(‘hers behwari. The high rate of interest, the insecurity of the loan, and the 

stringent methods of realisation which often give rise to bitter feelings, are some of the 
prominent defects of agricultural credit. The only panacea for tliis state of nfTairs is to 
establish a co-operative society, whose object will bo to lend money and also to provide 
seed and agricultural implenirnts to the cnltiyators at reasonable prices. Field inspec- 
tors should also be appointed to suggest improvements in agrieulturo. Tt was encourag- 
ing to Icarii that tlio cultivators had some ideas about a co-operativo soc-icty and under- 
stood what unlimited liability means. In fact, they expressed their willingness to havo 
a sc^d store run on co-opt'iafive lines. 

The agricullural conditions of this village arc such that without a second string 
to his bow the average cultivator can rarely be free from debt, thanks to tho tiny 

size and sc.'itterednosR of the holdings. Tho average size of the holding of a cultivating 
proprict*)r is 4 acres, that of tho occupancy and non -occupancy tenant is 5*14 and 
6'2fi acres, respectivclv. In a holding so small the margin of Eafely is narrow, and 
any niisforfnne, e.iy., Ilio failure nf Ihe nwiiisnon, Ihc visitation of cattle rliseiisp or locii.sts. 
would plunge the average cultivator inlo debt from which he could not extricate himself 
for years. There have now been four luid years in succession, and they have inevitably 
led to distress. Tt would ho very difficult at present to surmise vrliat a good year is 
like. With tho existing size of holding and its pepperpot distribution, tho average culti- 
vator c.m hardly make both ends meet. lie is always on tho margin of subsisfenre, 

often at. the starvation limit, and has always a burden of debt to enrry through tho 

vicissitudes of the ppasons. 

Tho .q,gricnltural labourer and the tcnnnt-at-will siiffcr most from climatic mis- 
fortune or human or cattle disease. The following data show the movement of wages 
and rents in the village 

Monthly. 

Bs. 

Waffea . — From 1908 to 1910, Bs. 2 per month plva two leaves of 

bread worth Ka. 3/ total . , . . . . 5 

From 1910 to 1919, Rs. 3 per month pius two leaves of 

bread worth Rs. 3, total . . . . . . 6 

From 1914 onwards, Rs. 6 per month plus two loaves of 
bread worth Ra. 3, total ,, 8 
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Over and above the fixed daily wages they get a share of the crop at each harvest 
as noted below — 


Grain, two tuaiinds ni kharif worth 
Grain, two maniids at rabi 
Winter clothing (a blanket) 


Its. a. p. 

8 0 0 
8 0 0 
4 0 0 


Tofal .. 20 0 0 per annum. 


Total income of a labourer 


( 110 0 0 annually. 
•* I 9 12 0 monthly. 


Itenta have also risen from Its. 5-3-0 to Its. 0-11-5 per acre in cases of tcjianis- 
at-will, while they biave risen from Its. 4-15-0 (o Its. 7-1-9 in the case of occupancy 
tenants. 


ddie I'conoinic; position may be suminnris('d as follows: — 

(1) d’hc self-cultivat.jng proprietor is more indebted than the occupancy tenant 

and Ibc tenant-at-will. 

(2) The legistercd debt is only 28*5 per cent, of the whole. 

(3) Jlebt jier cultivated acre, I\s. 38-9-0. 

(4j Debt per luaid of rural population, Ks. 26-3-0. 

(5) Eatos of interest — cash 24 per cent, and 68*75 per cent.; Kind, 112*5 per cent. 

(6) Ih'iits lir.ve incri'asi'd in greatei pro[u)rlion in the case of occupancy tenants 

tlnin in the case of tenanls-at-w dl. 

(7) A^ncultnial wall's ha\e sluwvn an inctcasc of 33i c-eiit. since 1911.^ 

Agnciiltiire is, of course, the inaiiit'tay t»f the [imisantiy, and (be main crop 

is sugarcane. With the Biieecssful harvesting of sugarcane the cultivators’ main work tor 
the year is over, but a subsidiary occupation, viz.y the preparation of gur, takes its place 

and lliiis keeps him engaged foV about llnee months - Jannaiy, lu'bruary, and Alarch. 

Is’o cnilivaior works singleiianded : each cultivator liires a knndi (cauldron) and a 

lioUiu (crusher) and shares the bullocks and the labour with others. The latter is known 
as (lie (langwiira system which is a remnant of the ancient village comDrunalism, 


The usual rate of luring a. kolhu and the kundi is Ks. 60 for the three months 
when gur is prepared. The labourers are paid generally in kind at certain fixed rates 
noted below *. — 

(1) Firctrmn.— His duty is to kindle the fire and keep it burning under the big 

cauldron full of juice. He is paid at the rate of 1 per cent, on the 
sale value of the total amount of gur prepared during the season; also 
lie gets 5 seers of juice and 1 seer of gur daily for 12 hours’ work. 

(2) Cane inserters . — These are usually boys whose duty is to insert the canes in 

the crnslicr. They arc paid at the rate of Ks. 4 a month eadi, and 
also get about seers of juice daily. There are two such ptusons wdio 
work for six hours each. 


(3) Bullock-dnvers. —There are three batches wlio work for eight hours each 
and get, in all, 5 seers of gar worth about 12 annas, each getting '^as. 
Cyp. daily. 


(1) Sugarcane-cleaners —They are about 16 in number, work only in the day 
time and get 4 annas per head as their daily wages. They finish their 
work in one day. 

Since ausarcane is the chief crop, gfir-making is a very important in(lustrv ana 
keens the cultivator busy for three months (hat would otherwise have been idle. Many 
incidental charges could be avoided if the ciiUivalor owned his ernsher and bnlloeks and 
kundas or if an engine to supply power for cnishing the cane were introduced. Ihe 
same power could also be profitably used to pump water I have engine 

vorkiiig at a farm in Meerut city. The engine costs about Rs 2.900 and the dailv 
expenses come to Es. 2.5. The owner of the engine utilises it for drawing water and 
jrrigating his land and also earns a handsome amount by selling water to others. This 
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4>rmg8 him enough to cover about three-fourths of the expeuses. When the irrigation 
work is finished the engine is used for crushing the canes and helping in the prepara- 
tion of the gur. 

It was, however, pointed out that the making of gur by an engine might 
create problems relating to marketing and storing. At present tiio average culti- 
vator makes gur in small quantities at a time, sells it as it is ready in the market at 
Meerut, and lie need not bother about storing it. But if the whole quantity of gur is 
prepared with the help of the engine in a few days ho will have to face the problem 
of storage, and may not find it easy to surmount it. Besides, the prices of gur are 
always fluctuating. In the month of January, for instance, Ihc price is Its. -1 per 
maiind, in February it becomes Ils. T), and in March even more. At present I he fiilti- 
Aator gets different rates, usually one higher than the other, by selling at different 
periods; but when the whole of the gur will be prepared wilhin a short time he will 
be forced (o sell at the rate prevailing in llie market then, and iiiight lose heavil>, 
unless he can store his gur for a while. In order to get rid of this difTiciilly a oo- 
oiicrative store might be opened and the marketing of gur organised on co-opcra^l'^e 
lines. 

With respect to marketing the cultivator is, as usual, the victim of one or more 
in termed larics and has lo pey their due share before he can sell bis gur. The iisiml 
■dues are— 

(1 ) C^art fee . . . . 4 annas a maimil to ISreenil. 

(H) Ar/infia .. .. 2 pico a rupee or 0-2-0 per m.'iiiiid. 

(.*1) Dahd .. .. .. 1 pioo a rupee or O-l-Il pcT maiind. 

(4) Omtshala and other eharitica . . 2 pics per maiind. 

Besides the usual dues there is another incidental charge. If :i particular cake 
of gur weighs something less than 6 seers, flic same amount is deducted on all the 
cakes, so that it is usually about 2 seers per maund that are lost in this manner. In fact 
there arc so many fraiirfs pluycd by the beoparis that the poor cultivator h.ardly gets 
threo-fourlhfl value of bis produce. It would help this industry materially if fiiwr godowns 
wore run on co-operative lines. Fcrtnnatelv’, gur is not sold to the vilhige wahainn, 
for the cultivator would then lose more than he does by selling in the market at 
Meerut. 

Another industry allied to agriculture is that of spinning, which i.s pursued by 
the w’omon nf the village in their spare time. ^ Cotton-ginning h silso done by womrn 
of the poorer classes, and wenving is done especially by the weavers of the village. 
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Report of an economic enquiry In village KHIWAI, district Meerut. 


[By Mr, Kunwar Bahadur, M.A., student, UniTersity of Lucknow.] 


IXTltODUCTION. 

IvmwAi IS a llaj[)ut Milage in the s(>iitli of tahsil Sardliajia, abt.iit 16 iinlus- 

fioni the city of jMccnit. The area of the village is 5,417 acres, of which only acres 

are cultivated; the rest is baricn alkaline land {reli}. Of the total cultivaled area. 
ob'J aems arc irrigated by the canals and 1341 acres by the wells ; tlie remaining land, 
Known as the barani, depends upon the monsoon. During the last three years the 
alkaline land has inci eased remarkably, from 1,059 to 1,690 acres. On the other hand, 
many new wells lia\e been dug, and tlic urea irrigated by wells and canals has also 
appreciably increased in the same period, from 907 to .‘HI acres in the former case, 
and frcuii ilOIl to 50*2 acres in the latter. 

Iho water level is fairly high, and the coat of digging a pahka well comes to- 
il bout Its. 600. Kacficha ^vcllfl are also dug at nominal cost, especially when the rains 
fail. IJie dhcnkli sy.‘^tein of drawing water is very common, but tliere arc also two 
or three, harals. Taqavi has been distributed frcqucnlly for the ]Jurpose of digging 
paicka wells and also for titling Persian wheels over them, but so far very few' wells 
have been dug and only two Persian wheels have been fitlc‘d. Agriciiltiiial implomcnls are 
simple and prnniliM-; the absence of a co-operativc society and other agiicultural credit 
facilities p>'ecliicl(*s the possibility of introducing uiiprovemonts. Tlio prevailing ignoraiico 
(if the proiMT method of storing manure deprives the cultivator of its essential part 
through surface wash during the rains. 

The niiiiiber of bullocks is about 700, and that of ploughs is 300; Iho average 
area per |)Iough is 10 aeri's. Almost every cultivator owns a milch cow, which provides 
him w'lih milk and curd. This constitulcs the principal clement of hus diet. Th« 
calllo «nrc of the oidinary kind, and the problem of fodder ia always acute, especially in 
a dry \car. » j j 

Tlio population numbers 1,000, and consi-sts tuincipally of Chauban Rajputs witli 
(Iharn.'irs, weavers, malinjau.s, etc. There are 1,000 families, out of which about COO* 
depend entirely on the land, Sonic of the Rajputs arc I\riiHlim converts and own large 
areas. One of tlio chief charactoristica of this village is that the peasant-proprietors out- 
miinbcr tlio tenants; but the ‘general level of prosperity is much below the average and 
the peasant is constnntly fighting the spread of reJi. 

Vestiges still remain of the old village communal life, and the inniience of c.-islo 
custom IS strong among both Hnidu and Mulmnunadaii Rajputs, protecting the weak 
against the oppression of the strong. The pimishnicat of outcastiiig (luiqqn-pani hand) 
is greatly feared. The pancliayat has preserved the ancient democratic tradition in Ihs 
comiriunity. ^ 

The standard of Ii\ing and wages are knv. Sanitation is practically unknown, 
and the only physician in the village is a quack hakim. The means of communication 

and transport are had; the road leading to (lii.s village fioin Sardhana, a distance of 

about 11 miles, is dusty and uneven. Fairs are held every Friday at Sardhana, where 
all kinds of commodities aie brought for sale frfmi the neighbouring villages. The pooplo 
travel by bullock carta and tum-tuviSf most often on foot. 

4’hc predominant Rajput is notorious for extravagance and bad husbandry. 
Proud of Ins hirtli and traditions, more accustomed to fight than to till, the Rajput 

IS by common consent the worst cultivator of this dislrict. He is stubborn and .«u.spirious 
to a degive; he considois it below his dignity to touch the ploiigli liirnself, and his 
fields are at. the mercy of hirelings. To make matters worse, the Rajput’s wife observe.*? 
purdah and caunot work in ^ the fields. His pride of birth and regard for ancient 

tradition inakes him prodigal in his expenditure on marriages and other social functions. 
The traditional cu.stoiti of marrying his daughter to a social superior leads to reckless 
borrowing, and ends in the mortgage and sale of bis land. Yet tboiigli he is so .scrupu- 
lous to preserve his izzat ho is rarely punctual in Ihe repayment of his debt. Tn 
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Bhorfc, the Bajput peasantry is over-burdened with debs, uujerpaid for their produce, tuo 
poor to develop their land, and entirely under the heel of the village moneylenders. 
Unless they mend their ways the Eajputs must inevitably lose their land to more in- 
dustrious and hardworking tribes such as the Jats and Chaniars, aud with it their 

social status. 

The total number of landlords is at present 621, who own about l.aoo acres of 
land; aud, as the village is held in perfect bhayachara, the average share per land- 
lord comes to 2*6 acres of land. An area of 339 acres is held by 65 occupancy 
tenants, giving an average area per occupancy tenant of 6*2 acres; while in the case 
of non-occupancy or the statutory tenant it comes to 7*06 acres — the number of such 
tenants being 214 and the area 1,613 acres. It is not surprising to find that the 

tenantry is materially better off than the proprietors in this village. 

is matter of wages is of special importance in a Rajput vilbigc, where most of 
the field work is done by the kamins (village artisans) and tlie day labcurera. Labourers 
arc einployca specially at the time of weeding the fields, cut ting the crops, and 
threshing and are paid in casli from 6 to 7 annas a day. Soinc-tiines they receive 

their wages, ^ partly in cash and partly in kind; the latter method is prc’ferred by the 
zafiiindars since cash is never on hand, and it it always easier to pay in kind after 
harvesting. ‘ 

TIio fiiinily ka^nins receive customary dues. Of all the kamins, the Lohar, the 
Chamar, and the Barhai (carpenter) arc the most useful to the agriculturist. Tt 
18 diliicult, however, to specify exactly the rnnuncration of every one of them, since it 
dej3endB upon custom and the nature of the harvest. When harvests are good the 

kamins receive a liberal share; but in times of scarcity their shnre is meagre. 

The Lohar and the Barhai make and repair all agrieultural implements and 
receive as much iinihreslicd corn as he can carry on liis head. This comes to 
about 16 seers of sifted grain per plough. When sugarcane pressing is done he is 
given .an occasional drink of the juice and one scer of gur. On all ceremonial occasions, 
birtlis and murriages, he receives his due share and also presents. The nmount, 
however, differs ac'cording to the financial standing {haisiijat) of the family to which 
he is attached. 

TliK Chamar helps in hoeing and weeding, and, if necessary, he drives the plough. 
Ho reecives as much reiminoration as the liohar or the carpenter, plus a seor of grain 
for every three maunds of corn for winnowing and about 5 seers for tlircsbing. On 
occasions of marriages and birfhs he receives both customary dues and presents. Qlie 
dead cattle belong to him and arc, in fact, a remuneration for his forci'd labour (hegar). 
When employed as a day-labourer on cash payment ho gets 6 aimas per day. When 
sugarcane pressing is done and gur is prepared ho brings wood from the jungle and 
receives one jar of juice, weighing about 6 seers, from every Knntii (caiildron). 

The Nai (barber) is another important person who serves as the chief go-between 
in the performance of domestic ceremonies, h’or every shave and liair-ciit lie used to 
get ii roti (loaf or bread), but now he is given one pice for the ehiidreii and two pice for 
the adult. He gets his customary dues at the harvest, 6 seers of grain. Among the 
Muhammadans his one important duty is to circumrisc the boys, for which he gets at 
Ic.Tst Be, 1. Hw wife helps him on these occasions by carrying iiivitatinns and pre- 
paring food, l^esidcs his fee, they get two full meals and presemIs. But cjii occasions 
of births, marriages, and deaths a Hindu barber earns much more than a Muhammadan. 

Kxlent and naiure of agrirnlfuial hidehtedness’, 

Tlie village moneylender is often described as a vampire who sucks the blood 
•of the cultivators, but in fae.t he is not altogether the blood-lliirsty creature which 
he is often p.aintcd. The cultivator is always in need of money, and he must in- 
variably borrow from somebody. Sometimes lie lias to perform a marriage or other 
•ceremony; often seed is reijiiircd at the time of sowing; and when the monsoon fails 
and the crops wither, the fanner, who can hardly manage to make both ends meet 
during normal years, has to borrow money to feed himself and his family. The only 
person whom in such eircinuHtances he can approach for help is the village money- 
lender. In the rural economy his Pcrvices arc indispensiblo. And Die pcji’s.ant always 
■shows a great regard for the village moneylender. In fact, there is no respectability^ 
for a peasant without a banker. 
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The Kajput ciiltivaloi hjiTuvvs fimcU for productive as well as unproductive pur- 
poses, for instance for the purchase cjf cattle and seed, as well as for the payment 
of rent or revenue, for maintenance as well as for the celebration of marriages and 
other social ceremonies. There are only two sources from which he can borrow', viz., 
the village moneylender and Iho Beopar Sahayak Bank, Limited. In years of famine and 
periods of disticss iaqavi is freely distributed by the Government to carry on the 
work of agncuKiiro. But unfortunately the difhculty in obtaining an adequate amount 
and the harslincss with w’hich it is realised by inconvenient instalments have made 
the sysIcMii vciy i.iijxjpular m hpile of its great economic advantage, h'ormerly when the 
people liad enough land to olfer as security for a loan the Beopar Sahayak Bank, Limited, 
UhC'd to lend fic'clv ; hnt now the b:ink lias suspended a good ch'al of its lending, and the 

only credit agency left for the peasants is that of tlie moneylender, better known 

as the sahukar. Some of these saliukars have become big zamindars, and now live largely 
upon the income of the land. While their clientele, the Bajpiits, are notorious for 
extravagance and lack of foresight tlie 'nuihajan sahiikars arc noted for their shrewdness 
and ability to make money. 

The rates of interest at whieh taqavi is distributed is 7^ per cent., while the 
rate charged by the Jleopar Sahayak Bank, Limited, varies according to the nature of 

the sc( nrit y from 12 to 18 per cent. The rate of interest charged by the mahajar} 

moneylender is 21 per cent, conqiound interest, and sometimes it goes as high as 75 per 
cent. The debts incurred at such bigh rates increase rapidly and very soon amount to 
a huge Slim which the (l(‘btor finds it impossible to pay. His only way of escape is 
to dispose of liis property to the moneylender. From tho status of a znmindar he 
is reduced to the position of a mere tenant. TTnfortunately, in the absence of any law^ 
like the Land Alienation Act, of such credit agencies as land mortgage banks or tlie 
co-operative credit societies, the peasant-proprietors of this village have been ^’oinpletely 
mined. During tho five years 1924 — 1928 the following transfers of land have taken 
jilace 

(1) Tfsufriieinarv mortgages. 211 highas, for Ils. 15,819 (ronsideration inoneyb 

(2) Sold for dci)t — 

(a) by landlord to landlord, 179 biglias, for Bs. 27,658: 

(b) by landlord to moncylemh'r, 81 bighas, for Es 0,545. 

(5) Auctioned, as a result of decree for debt, 210 bighas, for Rs. 23.300. 

Out of some 3,300 highas of cultivafed land 500 highas have changed bands per- 
manentlx, and 211 bighas temporarily as the result of debt, wdiilst 027 bighas have* 

passed from landlords to non-agriculturist tnoncylendcrs. There are now 27 mahajan 
landlords, who owm about 10 per cent, of the total cultivated area. 

Those facts suggest the necessity of a Land Alienation Act, to prevent the land of 
the peasant-proprietors from passing into the hands of the non-agricnltiirist money' 
lenders. An Act like this has heeii very useful under similar circmristanees in other 

provinces in India and should he tried also in the United ITovimu'S of Agra and Oudh. 
Tlie evils ^vhic]l might accrue from the Land Alienation Act, without the provision of 
adequate and cheafi credit facilities, are well known. But experience in the Punjah 
teaches us that they are not insurmountable, and co-operative societies of various 

types aidc'd hy this legisl.alion w’ould afford protection to the zamivdars against, tlu' 
highhandedness of the mahajans and ensure agricultural progress. 

Nevertheless, since the passing, and as the result of, the new Agra Tenancy Act, 
mortgages and sales have decreased in mimbcr, and there has also been appreciable 
shrinkage of credit. Under the old Act, when the peasant-proprietor, having liquidated 
liis debt })y transferring his proprietary right to his creditor, heearne an ex-proprictary 
tenant, his rent was fixed at tho rate of 12 annas in a rupee on the rates of non- 

occupancy holdings. Tn other words, if the rent of a non-occnpancy holding 
was Es. 10 ])cr higha the new^ proprietor got Es. 7-8-0 as rent; and 
this was a grcuit allnremeiit to all the moneylenders to purchase land. But now, in 
order to proti'ct the eiillivators, the Act provides that the ex-proprietary rent wn'll bo 
fxod at 14 annas in a rupee on tho rates of occupancy holdings, which are always much 
lower than non-oerupancy rents; so that, if the occupancy rent wei'e Es. 4, the new 
proprietor gets Es. 3-8 0 per higha instead of Es. 7-8-0. As a result, purchase of land 
has become a less rcmunciativc investment; and the nionylendcr, wliosc principal object 
in lending money on the security of land was ultimately to buy that land, is now less 
wnlling to lend on that security, with the result that the credit of the peasant-pro- 
prietor has been reduced. 
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Money is sometimes lent in small amounts without taking a receipt from the 
borrower. It is entered in the bahi or daily account book of the moneylender with liis 
own hand. These small debts arc usually for a week or a fortnight. No interest is 
charged for such short-time loans. When it is repayable after a month the rate of 
interest charged is as high as .‘17 -5 per cent., or two pice per rupee per month. The total 
amount of loan in<;urred on this account comes to about Rs. 31,000. 

Another form of security is tlie piomissory note, or personal security. The approxi- 
mate debt incurred on such notes may he put at Rs. 7,000. 

Lsirge sums are also horrow’cd on the security of ornameuts. It has been esti- 
mated I hat the total debt secured on ornaments is about Rs. 2,000. The rate of interest 
charged on loans secured on ornaments vary from 12 per cent, to 8 per cent, per 
annum. 

The total amount of indebtedness in this village is as follows : — 

Zamindars, Cultivator.^, 


Debt secured on registered mortgages of land 
,, ,, on usufructuary morigages of land 

Debt as eiitorod in the bahi-h'hatas 

„ secured on ruqqas (promissory noles) 

,, ,, on the pawning of ornaments 

Ilalh uddhar (petty loans) 


Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

44,000 


10,000 

. , 

20,000 

11. COO 

2,000 

5,C00 

500 

1,500 

200 

800 

76,700 

18,300 


The total number of peasant -proprietors wbo owe this huge sum of Rs. 76,700 is 
only 521. Thus the indebtedness per peasant -proprietor comes to Rs. 147, while the 
average indebtedness per tenant is about Rs. GO. Unsecured debt is very small, partly 
because the moneylender is unwilling to leave old debts unsecured, partly because tlio 
IH^asant-proprietor rather mortgages or sells his land to the last inch tlian let his 
izzat (hofumr) sulTer. The perctmtage of debt secured on all mortgages of land conies 
to 45 per cent, of the total debt. 

Besides cash loans, the cultivator often borrows grain for seed at sowing linio. 
The rate at which he can obtain the seed depends largely upon the credit lie commands 
in tho village. The minimum rate is that of satoai when the farmer nndortakes to return* 
nnc-fourfcli as rnucli again as he borrowed; in other words, if he borrows 20 seers of seed 
lie promises to return 25 seers of seed at harvest after six months, so tliat the rate of 
interest per annum comes to 50 per cent. Often he has to pay deorlia or half as much 
again as he borrowed, i.e., at tlic rate of 100 per cent, per annum. In some cases, 
when the demand is intense, he lias to pay dngna, i.e., double of what ho borrowed, and tlio 
rate, of interest is 200 per cent. Tn ordinary dealings, however, a grain loan doubles 
itself in two years as lias been shown in the other Meerut surveys. Tt is apparent that 
tho mahaja7i,<9 are always on the look-out to take advantage of the nccessio^ of flu,* 
cultivators. 

When the crops are harvested most of the produce is cariied away direct from 
the tlireshing floor by the moneylender, and its cash value is credited to the debtor’s 
account at the rate fixed between tlioin. This rate is always mucli below the prevailing 
market rate. Then, again, the, shopkeepers defraud tho del)! or in weighing. Some- 
times they keep two sets of weights, one for purchasing and the other for selling. The 
weights for the former purpose are often made by the shopkeepers of stones and bricks; 
for the latter they keep tho stamped weights. Thus a petty zamindar always loses : 
he sells grain below, and borrows it for seed and subsistence above, the market price. 
Ho, therefore, loses appreciably when the prices of commodities rise, as they have in 
recent years. 

In the wliolc of ilie village there are only 55 zamindars wbo arc free from debt. 
These, too, belong to the new class of mahajan landlords. 

The salient features of the present credit situation are as follows ; — 

(1) Only 10.} per cent, of the proprietors are not in debt. 

(2) The mortgage debt is 45 per cent, of the total debt. 
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(3) Ten per cent, of the total cultivated area of the village has been trans* 

f erred to non-agriculturists during the last five years. 

(4) The average debt per indebted proprietor is Es. 147. 

(5) The proprietor’s debt amounts to Bs. 76,700, and the total village debt is 

Rs. 95,000. 

(6) Debt is almost as widespread, but not so heavy, among^ the tenants as the 

proprietors ; the average is only Rs, 66 per head. 

(7) Ihe total agricultural debt of the village averages Rs. 32*1 per cultivated acre. 

Sugarcane is one of the important crops of the year m this village and of ihe 
tnral cultivated area about 110 acres or 116 bighas aie under sugarcane. The industry 
alJiecl to this crop is that of gur-ma\di\g, which has been described elsewhere. The 
piolils of a Rajput cultivator, however, are much smaller than those of a Jat, simply 
because ho uses hired labour instead of working himself, and is content with inferior seed. 
Another industry, even more important than par-making, is tobacco-growing. The profit 
on an acre of tobacco is estimated at ]ts. 75. The consumption of tobacco in the village 
Itself IS very great, since every villager, young or old, high or low, smokes the huqqh. 
h.-ven the women smoke. Tobacco in its raw form is sold at the rate of Rs. 6 a maund 
or about GJ seers a rupee, and after being refined and cured, at the rate of 3J seers a 
rupee. The reason why more tobacco is not grown in this village is that tobacco requires 
heavy manuring, profuse irrigation from wells, considerable agricultural skill, and 
caretul tending. It is also very delicate and liable to he seriously injured by the 
slightest touch of frost and to be entirely destroyed by hail. 

... Another industry is melon-grow ing. There are two kinds of melons grown in this 
village; the ordinary melon (kharbiiza) and the water-melon (taibiiz). They ave usually 
grown m small patches in the coarse sand of the riv<'r-heds, whore the soil is always 
inoist.^ Holes of ‘2x2x3 yards each are excavated and filled with manure in which the 

seed IS sown. Ihe crop usually ripens m April and f(;<<*hes a handsome price in the 

markets at Meerut and Sardhana. It is a Inghlv profitable (trop : the expenditure per 

patch, including rent, is 12| annas, and (lie profit 11 J annas, or 90 per cent. 

Last, tliough not least, is the industry of spinning and weaving, which is mostly 
m the hands of (he weavers, w'ho constitute a separate cla.ss in the village. The 
process of separating the seed from the fibre consists in j>aRBing the fibre between two 
wmoden rollers in a IHtlc machine called chnrhhi. The seed is used as fodder for 
cattle and also gives rise to the snpfilemenlarv industry of oil-pressing, (hough on a 
very small scale. The yield of fibre per acre varies from 100 to 120 lbs. or about a 
inaiind and a half on tlic average. Tlie yield of He('d is about maimds per acre; 
whilst 90 yards of hhaddnr cloth can be woven from the cotton produeed on an acre of 
land. 


Note on ihe Beopnr Sahayak Bank, Limited, Meerut. 


In the survey we have frequently referred to (lie Beojiar Sahayak Bank, Limited, 
Meerut, ami wc may ht^re outline, in biief, (he nature of the business which this bank 
conducts. 

This institution was founded in 1902, and is of the type of indigenous bank which 
carries on the business of receiving deposits, dealing m hnndis and lending money to 
agriculturists, merchants and tradesnien, on the security of mortgage bf)nfls with cr 

without possession, notes of hand, bills of exchange, and articles of jewellery. 

The main business of the company, with which we are primarily concerned, 

is that of advancing loans to zaniindars. In the village of Khiwai alone the 
company had advanced some Rs. 35,000 on land niortgages. Since the passing of ihe 
Agra Tenancy Act, 1926, however, for reasons already explained, the profits of such 
loans have been reduced, and consequently tlie company has suspended this part of the 
business. 

The resources of tins company consist of sliare capital, some two lakhs of rupees, 
consisting of 2,000 shares of tlie value of Rs. 100 each, and deposits, fixed and 

floating, which it receives from the public. This year the net profit of (lie bank 

nmounted to Rs. 37,213-7-1. 
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The company receives fixed deposits on the foi lowing terms 


Payable after 12 months 
Payable after 8 months 
Payable after 6 montlis 
Payable after 4 months 
No interest is paid on -floating accounts. 


5 j)er cent. 
4^ per cent. 
4 per cent. 
3^ per cent. 


The company cliarges a rate of interest on all cash loans, wliich vanes from 12 
per cent, to 18 per (‘ent. according to the nature of security offered. On Jiundis it 
charges G })cr cent, per annum and on the loans advanced on the security of <he khatiis 
Igrain pits) it charges 7 per cent, to 12 per cent. 


The public opinion about this hank seems to he quite favourable, since during 
flic last ten years the deposits in the bank have increased appreciably. The dividend 
declared has also increased from 9 to 10 per cent. 


Tile company complains of two forms of legal difficulty. One is connected 
^vith the rent of cx-proprietary holdings, already discussed. The second relates to the 
calculation of interest on tlie sum decreed, wliieli is entirely at the discretion of the 
court; for instance, if the bank has given a loan of lls. 1,000 which, after a certain 
period, amounts to Ps. 1,500 and the total sum is decreed, tlien tlic court may either 
grant IIk' decree for Its. 1,000 pins its. 500 (interest), or for Ks. 1,000 (princqial), an<l 
aw^ard something less than Ps. 500 as reasonable sum for interest. The court thus 
puts tli«5 bank on an equal fooling with the ordinary decree-holder, whicli is unfair, since 
the bank has to pay the inttu'esi to tlie depositors, though it loses in realising the same from 
its debtors. This fact ought to bo brought to the notice of the legal authorities. 

Theie is yet another difficulty connected willi loans advanced to a joint Hindu 
family. Siqipose a loan is advanced to tlic father of a joint family on the security 
of land, and that during his lifetime the father divides the properly equally amongst 
his sons, keeping tlie worst land for himself. The bank is entitled to attach or sell 
tlie share of the fatlier, hut not of the sons, and consequently it gels the worst quality 
of land. Tins has been experienced times out of number; and now the hank docs not 
lend to a joint family unless an agrei'iiient is made tliat the property will not be 
partitioned. 

This hank deals A\ith other indigenous hanks, the Meerut Bank, Tjiinited, and the 
Tiidian Banking Pornpany, but only nominally. Tt deals with the Punjab National 
Bank, Limited, tlic Allahabad Bank, Tu'mited, and the Imperial Bank, in so far as it 
deposits its receipts with them and also undertakes to cash the cheques of these banks 
These hanks do not aceord any prderenlial treatment to this hank. 


Tliere is no co-ordination. Porincrly tlio nsnal practice was that no commission 
was charged on local clieques of any bank, hut the Allahabad l^ank, Tjimited, began 
to make such a charge. This created some agitation among the other hanks, but there 
Avas no agency of the nature of a bankers’ association which might deal with the 
(picsiion. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in village PASOUNDA. district Meerut^ 


[By Mr. Kunwar Bahadur, M.A., student, University of Lucknow.] 


Genet id description. 

Thk village selected for this enquiry is known as Pasounda, in tahsil Gbaziabad 
of the Mocrsifc district. The tract is purely agricultural and the soil is a light sandy 
loam, naturally fertile, but lacking the luoisture necessary for the production of ricli 
crops. The cheaper grains — 6a;ra, juar and barley — have been superseded by wheat, 
gram and fodder crops. Sugarcane is piactically absent. The annual lainfall is scanty 
and uncertain and irrigation is nominal, being confined to a thin canal stream which 
terminates Ikuo. 

The peiiHunts, predominantly Muslim Jats, are usually hard-woiking, though 
fond of adorning their women with jewellery. They fall into three classes, viz., peasant 
proprietors, occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will, but here Ihe problem of indebted- 
ness is mainly that of the peasant prt)prietors, who form the majority. Oood agnciiltuie 
is at a discount, since the monsoons are uncertain; and there is a great tendency tO' 
fragmentation of holdings. These circumstances, together wnth the largo number 
of peasant prnprielors, have favoured the moiioylenders, who liiiil from the neiglibonring 
villages of Shahdara. and Parrnkhnagar. The result is clironic indebtedness, and the 
transh'r of large aic'as of laud to non-agriculturists, '’rims in the yi^ar 1S05 the total 
number of peasant piopiictors was 1202, who owned 3,000 bighas : wliih^ in the year 
1028 the number lias benm ledueed to 18f), and tlie area owned is halved. There is 
also a steady ineiauise in the number of landless agriculturist s who are only employed 
in the village at Ihe liarvest tinuM and at other times go in scareli of employment 
wherever conditions ajipear to h(‘ more favonralih'. The sale and mortgage value of tlie 
land has eonsideiahly decreased, having fallen from Ps. 210 to Ps. 100 jkt biglia and 
from Ps. 50 to Ps. 40 per biglia, rc.spectively. 

The village contains 2,.5f)‘> piTsons, divided into 508 families, and possesses 1,870' 
.lores «/f cnltivatod land, parcelled into 2,800 fragments of a varying size. The common, 
dwelling is the jJiopra, a round hovel with w'alls made of mnd and thalched wnfh straw. 
There is no separate cattle w'ard, no pits to preserve the manure, and sanitation is most 
unsatisfactory. Like all hhaifnchnra vdlagcs llio village is divided into a number of 
rnahals inhabited by f/iok.?, distinguished by their caste and occupation. The peasant of 
this village is no longer wliat he was a decade, or two ago; tlic villagi^ is stirring with 
a new spirit. Though prepared lo w^elcnme progress, the Pasounda villager, biirdcni'd 
by debt, cannot advance of his own initiative. 

A g ricn 1 1 n ra I borrow hig. 

The agriculturists of tlris village borrow from resident monevlendcrs and from 
rnomsylcnders of Shahdara and Fnrruklinngar. There Is no co-operative society. Taqavi 
advances have been frequently given. The cultivators usually borrow for purchasing seed 
and cattle and also for subsistence; the greater part of the debt is incurred for the 
first of the.se jmrpose.s, and is obtained from the monevlendcrs of Parrnkhnagar and 
Rlialidnra. The one constant desiie of tlie moncvlender has always been to impose sncli 
terms for repawnent of doht as could enabl(‘ him to oust the peasant proprietor from 
his land; it has 1)een the common expiudenee of all cultivators that a mortgage invariablv 
ends in a sale, and a peasant proprietor once entrapped by the mahnjnn can never 
extricate himself unless the years arc very favourable. Thus during tlie last 25 years 
alroiit 212 higlias of land, or 12 per cent, of the total enltivatcd area, has passed from 
the peasants to non-agrienltnrist moneylenders. For instance, in the year 1892, when 
the settlement operations began in this village, about IGi bighas of land were transferred 
by nsiifrnctuary mortgage, which finally ended in the sale by auction, after execution f 
a decree, to a mahajan for the sum of Es. 980. 

This land was worth Es. 4,000, but as it w'as cuenrnbered, it ooidd not be gold 
to anybody except to the creditor, wdio accepted the land in full payment of principal 
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interest due to him. Again in the year 1928 the total area sold was 141 bighaa- 
for tts. 48,832, and the total area of laud mortgaged was 73 bighas. The purchasers 
or mortgagors were again non-agrieulturist mahajans. 

There is urgent necessity for a Land Alienation Act and a land mortgage bank 
in this part of the district, where the moneylender is covetous not of the peasant’s- 
crops or cattle, but of his holdings. 

The moneylender charges a very high rate of interest on all loans, whether in 
cash or in hind, so that the dictum “once in debt always in debt” holds good in the 
case of the cultivator of this tract. The general rale of interest is 24 per cent, 
compound interest on all cash loans repayable by fixed instalments. Thus m the 
usual course a sum of Its. 100 doubles itself in three years. The nature of the 
<listribulion of holdings and the insecurity of the monsoons make it practically im- 
possible for an a^e^age cultivator to repay tho loan at its proper time, and utiinately 
he has to part with his land. An actual example will illustrate this. In 1907 a 
peasant proprietor obtained a loan of Rs. 500 in order to celebrate the nuirnagc < f Ins 
son and to purchase a jjair of bullocks. The usual rate of 24 per cent, compound 
interest was settled, and it was arranged that the loan will be repaid in ten instalments 
of Us. 50 each. Unfortunately, owing to a serious drought and the consequent failure 
of the crops, he could not pay anything for about three years. After three years he 
died, and the son, having inherited the property, accepted the liaoility to pay. In 
1913, within a period of about 6 years, the principal and the interest amounted tn 
about Us. 1,825. In order to clear this debt he had to part with his 36 bighas of 
land worth about Us. 5,000. Instances of this kind are not uncommon. 

Grain loans are more risky than cash loans. Tht' yiuihojan usually calculates 
that if a compound interest doubles a cash loan within three years, it doubles a 
grain loan wilhin Iwo years. Besides this Ihc loan is always given in iiistalnienis, and 
in fact its utility thereby diminishes, and the needy cultivator who knows nothing 
about the debit and credit side is always the loser. The quality of grain is alsa 
unsatisfactory, since it is not unusual for the lender to advance bad gram and demand 
the best in'icturn. The crop is hardly reaped and threshed before the agent of tho 
mahninn makes his appearance and carries away from the threshing floor all tho 
produce of the harvest. Tho following is a copy of an account which sliows how a 
loan in kmd doubles itself in tw'O years : — 

Credit Debit. 

Its 100 worth grain at seven seers a rupee, | S. lOO-f-SG (interest) =Rs. 136 worth graift 
wei‘rhing about 17J maunds (while the at ten seers (harvest rate), weighing 

raaTkol rate is nine secis) givoii m about 32 maunds (while tho market rate 

fractions of five seers and ten seers. On is eight seers a rupee), 

tliis sum of Rs. 100 a rate of 24 per 

cent, compound interest is charged. 

Thus we see that for a loan of 17^ maunds of grain the debtor has to pay 32 maunds 
of grain, which means that within a period of three fasls, which, roughly, cover about 
two years, a loan in kind doubles itself. It should also be remembered that the lender 

never gives more than ten seers at a time, so that he gets a number of opportunities 

to cheat the mmindar by under-weighing. It was also curious to nofo tliat some 

mahnjans sell such household nrscessilios like salt, oil, tlircadball, etc., on credit and 
induce loans in kind, so that at the end of the month the poor peasant fails to under- 
stand how much in fact has been advanced, while his creditor goes on adding the sum 
against his client till it comes to a huge sum. 

In ordinary dealings for small loans and for short periods a rate of two pice 
per rupee is charged, i.e. , 37J per cent, per annum. Wo have already pointed 

out that taqavi is frequently advanced in this village. It is rather disappoint- 
ing that in spite of the desire ,of the cultivator to avail of this credit agency, the 
facilities provided by the Government prove very inadequate. The patwari who enjoys 
the hereditary position of distinction in the village stands in the way of an honest and 
impartial inquiry about the cultivator’s demands of taqavi. He w’ould not recommend 
a parlicniar case unless ofTored his fixed commission. Besides, the amount advanced 
by the Government in the form of tnqavi loans is not available at fhe time it is most 
urgently required by the cultivators. The usual dilBculties of approaching the revenue 
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officers are experienced throughout the village. It is needless to point out that if the 
amount given m taqavi m inadequate and untimely it fails to serve its purpose. It 
la her maKes the situation of the peasant sitill worse, since he loses the confidence 
■of the moneylender who holds his purse tighter against him. 

Having discussed the various agencies, which provide credit to the cultivators, 
let ns now examine the nature of Ihe securities offered by them. Most debts 
have been obtained on the security of land, a few on the security of ornaments. The 
peasant proprietor is more seriously involved than the occupancy tenant and the tenant- 
at-wiil. Ihe following statement of indebtedness will throw light on this point. We 
have divided the debt into two categories, that to the local moneylenders and that to the 
moneylenders, Sliahdara and Farrukhnagar 

Peasant 

priq^rietor. Tenants. 


Ks. 

2,800 

r>,.5oo 

1,200 

600 

1,000 


11,100 


Outside, 

J)jbt on tfij transfer of land by sale 15,500 

U jgistered debt on land security ,, ’ ,, 16,200 

simple debt j2 400 

Debt on p wsonal security .. ,, 7 400 

Debt on the socMirity of ornaments 1,200 

Total .. 52,700 

Grand Total 


The peasant luoprietors’ debt amounts to lls. 68,800 out of the total debt of 
Its. 78,000-^ Possessing better .security than a tenant in his proprietary title, he 
commands larger credit, of w^hich he takes full advantage. Thus, while the average 
peasant proprietor owes about Rs. 345, the tenant ow^es only Ks. 130. 

Del)t has probably giown considerably during the las«t two unlucky years ; but 
41 burden so great as this .suggests that a large proportion of the Pasounda villagers 
live at or even below the margin of bare subsistence, and that they have little power 
of resistance to calamities which force them to go to the moneylender ; and once they 
fall in lii.s hands there is no way of getting out of tliem. One cause of the jieasautry’s 
weakness is the excessive fragmentation of land, the result of the law of inheritance 
which requires that each son shall get an equal share of his father’s land, split up 
into as many fragments as there are different soils in the village. In this village 
land has been divided into as many as 2,809 plots averaging about 0*6 of an acre. 
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Rs. 

1,100 
2, .500 
800 
1,500 
5,900 


5.200 

1.200 
1,500 
1,000 
8.900 

,600 


Local. 

D^bfc Oil thi S3 3;n*ity of Imd which ended in sale of the land 
Djbb oa usiifni jf.iiary rn irtgage (registered) 

Simple debt 

Dibb on personal security 

Djbb oil bh'3 security of ornaments pawned . . . , 
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The rcBuU of such fragmentation is that land is wasted in innumerable field 
btjuudaries, labour and time are lost, the more valuable crops cannot be raised, since 
they cannot be properly supervised, and lastly, disputes arise, vrhicb lead to litigation 
and further debt. In fact, this evil custom renders it impossible for the cultivator to 
get the best or the most out of his land, and man is fighting a losing battle against 
lioth nature and ancient usage. The cinly possible remedy is a scheme of consolidation 
on co-operative lines of the same kind as Mr. Calvert’s experiment in the Punial* 
•A here the conditions A\cro almost similar. Besides a scheme for consolidation, small 
subsidiary industries allied or supplemental to agriculture ought to be introduced and 
encouiaged to give employment to the peasant in the slack seasons. Market gardening, 
dairying, stock-breeding are all conspicuous by their absence in this village, and the 
cultivator and hia family are unoccupied for about one-third of the year. 

The salient points of our enquiry may be siiinmod up as follows 

(1) The average holding of a peasant proprietor measures only 5 hJghas or 

ti*l acres, which is uneconomic. 

(2) Tlio mortgage debt on the security of land amonnts to 62 per cent of 

the whole. 

(3) Average debt per peasant proprietor is Rs. 345. 

(4) To'al indebtedness of the peasant proprietors come to Rs 52.700 or 67 

per cent, of the whole. 

(5) Debt is as widely spread among the tenants as amongst the proprietors,. 

but IS lesser in amount, being at the average of Rs. 130. 

(6) The indebtedness per cultivated acre is Rs. 41-5. and Rm. 155 per family. 

(7) About 12 per cent, of the total cultivated area has been transferred by sale* 

to the non- agriculturist during the last 26 years. 

(S) The peasantry is unoccupied for nearly one-third of the year. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in village CHATTARA, district 

Muttra. 


[By Mr. Brijendra Nath Bhargava, M.A., student, University of Lucknow.] 


Situalioti and Topoynipluj . — Cliatlarii i8 u Hiiuill village in Sadabad tahsil, district 
xMiidra. Jl ts HituaU'd in the interior of the country over five miles from the tahsil head- 
<|uaitc'i\s. I'here is no paLka road within four miles of this village. 'I’he truck connecting 
(Jliullara with Sadabad passes through a number of villages and hamlets, and may be des- 
cribed as a typical eounirv diujia. 'riien; an*, l,ani hedges on hotli sides of tins Irack, and 
the pKjjeetiiig hianelies of the wa^sule hahnl tna's viuy ofhai olistnict (lio jiassage 
of tlic pedestrian. It is really difficult to travel on horse back over this tract without 
euoitsieliing (‘veiy iiow and then on the wayside fields. This same track is often 

used as a passage for water from the canal distributary. 

d’li(' entire; villagi; .she is divided into Iwo pails — one is inbabited by the high 
caste ])eoph', while tlie low caste live in the other part. The walls of the dwellings are 
invariably niadi; (d mud and the loofs tliatched with straw. The rooms are d ngy and 

dark, and tluTO ari' no windows. All domeslie, and farmyard refuse is collected in the 
vicinity (f the houses, but a large amount of dirt comes back to the dwellings with the 
stiong wind, especially in summer. 

hoddc'r ami slalts lew'd for making baskets, etc., are stoicd on tlie roof of 1lie 

house. 

The village iiond is siliui/ted outside the inhabited site. It smells offensively, 

and IS a breialing gioiind of mosquiloes. T.’be adjoining fudds are irrigated from this 

tank wlien the rains fail. 


7Vo/;/e.- -ddu' village i.s sp.irs<“]y ])o])ulatcd, its total population ladng only 193. 
Tlie niajorr'y are Cliainars wdtli a few families of Jats, Thakurs, Brahmins, carpenters, 
Kliatiks and 'IVdis (oil-pressers). The following statement shows the number of families 
and pel sons oP eadi (’asle in tli(‘ village'^': — 

Niimlx^r of Xiimber of 
families. persons. 


1. 

(Jhamars 




20 

93 


dat s 




6 

21 

3. 

''riiaknr.s 




r; 

29 

4. 

Ih'alimins 




2 

11 

Ty. 

P.n rhai'is (cai penters) 




o 

9 

G. 

T('lis (oil-prcsscr.s) 




1 

6 

7. 

Kliatiks 




1 

3 

S. 

Kumlmrs (pott(‘rs) 




1 

t) 

9. 

OthfTS 

. . 



4 

18 


r> 193 


Area. The total area of the village is about 455 acres of which 404 acres are 

s:*i.ltivated, and 19 acres form the cultivable waste. Out of the rest 27 acres are 

uncull iv.tbhw Ibrco acres arc used for bouse siiles, one aero is ueder water, wliile the 

groves and gardens cover another acre of land. 

— d'lic .-•oil of the major j'ortion of the cultivated land is liglit duwat, occasional! v 
mixed with hhiir and loam. The proportion of loam increases as w^o proceed towards 

the barren was'te. 

Jrrigaii(m. — The canal-irrigated area is only one acre. Wells are the only important 
source of irrigation There are 38 non-masonrv and two masonry wells hi this village 
which irrigate about 21 t acres of cultivated land. 


* Tlie population was enumerated by the writer himself in September, 1929. 
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Tlie subsoil water level is very low in this area. It has been conlinuuusly going 
ilown for the last ten years on account of liie deficiency of ram. Tlie gradual lowering 
■of tlie well water level has adversely affected the irrigation system of the village. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult to irrigate the field from wells and consequently (he 
well-jnigalcd area has gone down to 214 acres from dlfi acres m tlie last two decades. 
The incline of the bullock run (nachia) has to be changed every year according to the 
variation of the W'ater level. 

Formerly the construction of wells was \ery easy aud cheap, and it did i.er take 
long to adjust the artilieial supply of water to Ihc increased demand liy a prompt construc- 
tion of \vells in years of deficieui rainfall. Hut now an ordinary (Uiltivator finds it almost 
impossible to construct a non-masonry well on account of tlie appearance of loose sand 
in tlie lower strata of the soil; while ni.isoiiry wells have not been eonstruett'd here 
for the last tw'cnty-five years owing to their heavy cost. Not less than Ks. 160 to 
Es. dOO are required for constructing a non-masonry well, while a masonry well costa 
at least Es. 1,600. J^xisting w’ells, however, are not being utilised to tlie full extent cf 
their capacity, due to llie increased labour and cost of drawing water. 

The supply of water in the wells has also decreased considerably. Each masonry 
v\ell was formnly eajialde of irri;jating more than 60 acixs af (be siirroundnig limd. hut 
now tho supply of water fails at twenty-five acres. Six j airs of bullocks could formerly draw 
water from each of these wells, but now four good pairs exhaust (he supply. At piesent 
only two pairs of bullocks draw water to irrigate about fifteen to twenty acres of wheat 
and cotton from each well. That (here was absolutely no dearth of irrigation facilities 
in this area in the near past is evident from the fact that sugarcane was abundantly 
cropped in this village. The testimony of some aged cultivators and the presence of 
stone sugarcane ciusliers lying here and there in the vicinity of fho inhabited site 
prove this fact. Tt may very well bo imng’ined liow^ near to the surface the well wa'er 
level must have been when sugarcane crops wdiicli want such heavy watering could be 
irrigated from tlie wells. 


Crops. — 4’lie rahi nceiipies 27»S acres of which 65 acres represent wheat, while wdieat 
mixed with other grains covers another 38 acres. Barley and barley mixed with other 
grains covered over 68 acres, and gram occupies 88 acres. The rest, 24 acres, are sown 
with .various other rahi crops. 


Tlie area under kharif is about 220 acres. Juar is cropped over an area of about 38 
acies and hajra alone and bajra mixed wdth other grains cover 123 acres. Cotton occupies 
37 acres and the rest, 22 acres, are sown with different crops. 

A few cultivators grow gajar and potato in some highly manured plots generally 
situated in the vicinity of the house sites. The season for this crop commences in the 
middle of the rniny season and lasts for about three months. Gajar serves both as food 
for man and fidder for cattle, and is generally grown when the kharif is deficient. The 
potatoes fetch a good price to the cultivator, but the crop is raised only by a limited 
numl)er of peasants liecause it involves hard labour and the cost of production is high. 


The total cultivated area is about tOl acres; but of tin’s about 00 acres are 
cropped twice a year, and the total crop area is almut 493 acres. Tims the area cropped 
♦per head of the village population comes to about 2*6 acres. 

Ownership of land and kinds of tenancji . — Tho entire village belongs to a big land- 
lord who owns several ntlier villages besides this. Moat of the cultivators are statutory 
tenants,. but there are also a few occupancy tenants. There is also khudkasht held bv the 
landlord himself, but neither sir nor ex-proprietary tenancies exist. There are, liowevcr, 
flome rent-free holdings in the possession of some Brahmin cultivators. In all there are 
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about 31 cultivators in this village, and the following platciiicnt sliows the area of each 
class of holdings and the innnber of different classes of cultivators : — 


Class. 

Number 

of 

cultivators. 

Area of 
holdings of 
that class. 

Area of 
holdings of 
o‘ her class. 

Total area 
of 

liolding. 

Average size 
of holding 
in acres. 

Khudkasht 

1 

G.29 

Nil 

6.29 

6.29 

Occupancy 

6 

06.35 

17.88 

84.23 

14.0- 

Statutory 

24 : 

327.77 

24.12 

358.87 

13.1 

Rent-free 

3 

4.61 

Nil 

4.61 

1.53 


The absencei of .sir land and ex-proprietary tenure are a peculiar feature of this 
village. There was formerly no khudkasht either, but of late a cultivator was ejected 
for non-payment of rent and the holding has been retained as khudkasht by the zamm- 
dar until some one oll'ers a good rent for it. According to the current tenancy law the 
zaniindar'.s power to eject the tenant or to enhance the rent liave been very much 
restricted, and thus all such opportunities are very anxiously awaited by the landlord 

who tries to obtain the greatest possible advantage from an eji'ctment. The absentee 

landlord does not derive much profit by retaining the Ihndh'asJil . I'lie biicd labour absorbs 
a very large portion of the produce, and the balance hardly (ver ])ays llu' landlord more 
than what he could get as rent for the same land. Tims tlic existing khiidka.sht is 
likely to be let out for cultivation as soon as reasonable rent is olTered. 

Rent and revenue.—Tha eniire revenue paid to the (lovernment for this village is 

about Its. 1,700, and the total rent eollect(‘d from Ibis village about Its. 3,800. Thus the 

average rent comes to about Its. 0-8-0 per cultivated acre, while the average revenue per 
acre comh's to about Ks. 4-4-0; the dilferencc of about Rs. 5-8-0 per eiillivaJcd acri^ goes to 
the landlord. 

The rents for ditfercnt plots of land vary according to their productivity. The 
liighost rent recorded was Rs. 45, while the lowest rent was Rs. 3-12-0 per acre, but 
such extreme cases arc few. The rent generally varies between Rs. 7 and Rs. 12 per 
acre. Some of the occupancy tenants hold good quality land at (‘omparatively low rates. 

Tke moneylenders of the village . — There are jiractically no local moneylenders in this- 
village to tiiiance the cultivator. 4'liere is only one ('Iiamar cultivator to whom a few arc 
indi'bted to the extent of about Rs. 1,100 which vverc lent a few yem-f; ago; but due to 
various agricultural calamitu's the (thamar has not been able to rcalisi' evt'ii the interest 
on the snrn for the last two years. He does not invest any more :n this business and is not 
a professional rnonevleiider. The eullivalors of Ibis village g(*iierally borrow^ Croni a few 
sahnknr.s of iieighb(niriiig villages. The landlord also lends money, although he resides at 
Sadabad, more than five miles away. A few' Telis (oil-pressers) of Dalika Nagla (a village 
at a distance of a mile and a half from Chattara) also do e(sisidcr:i hie inoneylending busi- 
ness. Th 're is also a Brahmin monoyfonder of Oghai (a village at a distance of half a 
mile from Chattara) from whom a niiinbcr of cultivators of this village get occasional 
eri'dit. 

Indebtedness of the village. — Only eiglit cultivators are free from debt, the other 
2() cultivators are all ind'hted to varying degrees. The total indchlcdness (loans plus 
interest) is approximately Rs. 11,400; thus the average debt per cultivator comes to 
.about Rs. ,335-1-0. 

So far we have not considered the non-cnltivating families of this village. They are, 
however, not free from debt, but their indebtedness is very much smaller than that of the 
cultivating class. These families are generally engaged in various village induslries. 
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Purposes of loans . — The purposes for which money is borrowed by the cultivators in 
this village arc nearly the same as described in the previous surveys. Expenses of culti- 
vation and subsistence however predominate. The former includes the purchase of seed, 
cattle, and agricultural implements, and also the wages of hired labour. 

Very often the cultivator's inability to pay interest on his loans swells the amount 
of his debt to unmanageable proportions. Expenses on marriages and other social 
functions ore not a very important cause of indebtedness in this village. Very few 
marriages have been celebrated here during the last two years, and so only a small pro- 
portion of the total debt has been incurred on this account. The following statement 
shows the amount of money borrowed for various purposes, and their pfreentage to the 
total debt : — 


Items. 

Amount. 

Percentage of 
total indebt- 
edness. 


Ks. 


1. Sinking and repairing of wells •. 

110 

.9 

2. Purchase of draught cattle 

1,270 

11.1 

3. Purchase of milch cattle 

940 

8.2 

4. Agricultural implements 

215 

1.8 

a. Seed •• *• •• »• •• 

2,180 

19.1 

6. Payment of labour. . 

260 

2.2 

7. iSuh.Nistenco .. 

2,900 

25.54 

8. Kent, revenue and irrigation charges 

1,240 

11.23 

9. Marriage and social functions . . 

1,100 

9.78 

10. MioceliaTieous . . . . 

1,185 

10.4 

Total 

11,400 

100 


The amount against each item in tho above statement includes the interest on the 
sum b(jrrowed. 


Let us next sec how the total debt is divided amongst tho various classes of cultiva- 
tors. The following statement shows the debt of each cJa.s8. (The cultivators have been 
distinguished according to tho major portion of their tenancies) : — 


Cla-sa. 

Number 
of cultiva- 
tors. 

Number of 
cultivators 
free from 
debt. 

Amount. 

Average 

debt. 

Khudkasht 

1 

1 

■■ 

Rs. a. 
Nil 

Occupancy 

6 



433 5 

Statutory . . . . • . 

34 



343 12 

Rent-free . . 


HH 


183 5 
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It has been shown in our previous surveys that the indebtedness of cultivators 
increases with superior title to land, and the above statement also supports the same 
view. Thus the occupancy tenants are more highly indebted than the statutory tenants. 
The debts seem (o be proportional to the potential credit power of the cultivators which 
is determined by the class of their tenancy. 

Let us next examine the indebtedness of the pelople according to their castes. 
The cultivators of this village mainly come from tlie following four castes : Chamars 
Brahmins, Thakurs and Jats. The statement below shows the amount of their respective 
debts : — 


Caste. 

Number 
of cultiva- 
tors. 

Number of 
debt-free 
eultivators. 

Amount 

of 

debt. 

Average 

debt. 





Rs. 

Rs. a. 

1. 

Chamars 

10 

2 

3,050 

305 0 

2. 

Brahmns 

8 

3 

1,900 

237 8 

3. 

Thakurs 

0 

N.l 

2,950 

493 10 

4. 

Jats 

4 

1 

1,310 

327 8 

5. 

Others . . 

G 

1 

2,180 

3G8 10 


The Thakurs are most heavily indebted, and next (o them are Ihc Jals; ilie 

riiamars have also heavy burdens of debt to bear while ilie Brahmins are the least 
indebted. One of the most important re:*sons why the Thakurs are so heavily indebted 
is lhat their women are jirohibitcd by custom from working in the fields, so that the 
Thakiir cultivator has to liirx* labour more often than olliers. Moreover, the Thakurs 

generally do not engage in menial j^grirultnral operations as a result of which either the 
cost of cultivation increases or the. crops sutfer. 

On account of the frequent faimrc ol' harvests in tliis area the cultivators’ dol^t 
has increased in recent years. For the last two years there has not been a single 

successful crop in this village. The debts haw therefore he-en rapidly accumulating 

on account of the cultivator s inahihtv to pay even the interest on their loans. 

The kharif crop of 1928 was a failure. A good monsoon, liowcver, invittrt ihe 

cultivators to sow large areas wutli rubi. Ihit the failure of winter rains and a cold 
w'ave entirely destroyed it. Tn spite of good prospects the khanf of 1929 has also failed 
on account of locusts and tlie failure of the rains. The peasant has become despondent re- 
garding his rabi sowings, wliile capital is much dearer. 

The last crop yielded nothinn but straw. Moncvlenders and Bohras have un- 
animously declared their inability to oraiit fresh credit'. The cultivators are therefore 

in distress. ^ They have begun to sell tlieir cattle not because of fodder scarcity but 

for purchasing food. Most of them have, been living on gram leaves wdiicli were 

dried and cooked either with a small quantity <)f juar flour or even without it. For 
several months some lived on (jajar alone and (‘ven juar or hnjra was hardly available. 
Tlie discrimination betweeli fodder and food lirenks dowm in al)normaI years of scarcitv. 

A number of persons Iiave dc'serted this village to seek emplovment elsewhere. 

Borne people lake Ijundlcs of grass to llaihras. abf)ut 9 miles away, to earn a few 

pice. 

The greatest need of the hour is to finance the cull iva tor for the next crop. 

The Bohras and other moneylender.s are mnvilling to do anything to relieve tlie culti- 
vators. On the other hand they try to obtain part payment of old loans by slinrin*^ 
with fhe cu tivators the sale price of cattle. The cultivators are anxiously waiting 
for the government measures for famine relief. A prompt distribution of adeoiiafe 
Taqai^i can only relieve the situation. 
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Rates of interest , — The usual rate of interest in this vilkge is adhanni rupia 
(ftwo pice per rupee per month). An important advantage of this rate is that it admits 
f»f easy calculation. Short period loans are granted at this rate and as these form 
tlie major portion of the total debt, this rate: of interest is charged in a very large 
hT mount of it. 

Soniotinics a consolidated amount of two annas per rupee is charged on agri- 
cultural loans. Such loans are granted between sowing and harvest and have to be 
jepaid at the time of harvest with two amias per rupee as interest, irrespective of tht 
length of the period, which varies from five moiiilis to one week. 

On long-period loans tlie interest is generally charged at tlic rate of ‘2 per cent, 
per month or 24 per cent, per annum. The amount of long-period loans is very small 
in the village. 

The folhming table shows the aproximate amount of loans at various rates of intoresf 
in this village. 

Rate of interest. Amount of debt. 

Re. 


(1) Below 24 per cent. 

. . . . 

8(Kt 

(2) 24 per cent. 

. . 

2,eoo 

(3) Two pioe per rupee or 37 per cent. 

. . 

5,750 

(4) Doanni rupia or even higher 

. . 

2,150 


The praclice of giving a bond for twice the amount borrowed from the money- 
lender is prevalent in this village also. With the exception of the zaviindar who has 
greater copiirol over his tenants all Ihe olluu* moneylenders press the Vjorrower for a bond 
for twice Ihe amount actually borrowed. This piacticc is not very objectionable so long 
as vorv high rates of interest are not charged, f)r the moneylender does not dishonestly 
press repayment according (o the bond.* 

There is a universal grievance of the cultivator, that they cannot obtain credit 
in time. The moncy’enders do not grant loans easily and ofterw refuse altogether 
even in cases of great necessity. There arc various reasons for this. In the fust 
pijiieG, tlierc is alv.’avs a dearth of capital m rural areas to finance tbo cultivator. 
Secondly, ihert' is lack of tangible security for agricultural borrowing, and the money- 
lender has to exercise caution when granting loans. Tliirdly, the cultivator’s de- 
mand is sometimes very unrensonulile. The moneylender has to judge of the produc- 
tivity of tlie debt, and it is risky for him to grant credit for the mere asking. The 
-debtor often misuses ibis concession to the detriment of the moneylender and bis own 
self. 


S ecu r it If.— I jiit us next consider tlie uauirc of security offered by the cultivator and 
accepted bv the moneylender for agricultural loans. All tlie cultivators of this village are 
lucre tenants, and cannot offer land as security for their borrowings. The class of 
lenancv however, counts much in delermining llie potential credit of the cultivator, 
.e <y a’bi^ occupancy lenant’H title to bis holding is considered to be an adequate 
security for no small* liability. Such holdings being uon-transferable, do not command 
any market price directly; 'they may, however, be sub- let for limited periods, and 
tlurcforc such a right indirectly commands a price which is equivalent to the difference 
in rents paid by the holder and the sub-lessees. Thus the rental \alue of these non- 
transfcrable holdings can be set off against the liability (jf their ])nsscsM.r. 


The occupaiicv leiuiiit has a light to Mib-let his holding for a period of five 
years after cultivating it liiniself for a year; and so the rental value of his holding 
for five years can be offered as a security for his borrowings. Statutory tenants can 
similarly' offer the rental yaluc for three/ years as security. In this villuige there was 
a single instance of the former kind. An occupancy tenant bad given on a five years’ 
lease a portion of bis bolding in lieu of an advance from one of the local cultivators. 
No statutory tenant was found to have sub-let bis holding to the moneylender in lieu 


of his debts. 

Standint^ crops and cattle are also offered as securities for agricultural borrow- 
iners. The cultivators often deposit ornaments with the moneylender as security for 


*See Edalpur village survey. 
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agricultural loaas. A lower rate of iatcrest is charged where such tangible securities 
are held by the sahukar. 

There is no registered debt in this village us none of tlie cultivators own any 
land, while the houses also belong to the zamindars, 

Tho [icople of the village are generally of frugal habits, free from vice, and 
not addicted to intoxicants or gambling. Men and women alike wear simple dollies ^ 
and glass bangles and brass ornaments arc (be latter’s only adornnienl. Tlic rich 
often wear silver ornaments, but gold is seldom seen in the village. The days have 
gone by \dieu ornaments for the cultivator's wife were an important cause of indebted- 
ness ill rural areas. There is liardly an mstanco m this and the adjoining villages of 
debt Incurred for purchasing nrnament'* except at the time of marriage. A very 
small amount of the cultivuUjr’s income is spent in clothes and luxuries. 

The standard of living is very low in Ibe village. The only luxury is the huqqa 
which (!Osts at most a picc or two per day. The average expenses of a family which 
consists of about five persons (uicludm,* men, women and children) come to about 
eightcf'n to tw'cnty nip«‘t‘s, or even lcs.s wJien niilfb cattle are reared a’ong with 
farming. The cnltivalors consume little f/Acc or gur <»r huttor, they oat bread for days 
together witlioiil a.ny vegetable or daf, and m times of scarcity substitute juar and 
bajra for wheat. They rarely drink milk, tbniinh those who have milch cattle drink 
buttermilk. 

Average income and expenditure of the cultivator . — Tlio average expenses of 
culli^afion and the \'eld per aero arc the same in tins village as in Edalpur; but as in 
Edalpur thcro arc many occupancy pand cxpioprietary U‘nunt.s the average rent is low'cr 
by some Ha. 2 an acre. Tlic iiet profit per acre of cultivated laud in this village comes to 
about Its. 24; the average size of bolding is about 12 acres, but the average crop area per 
cultivator comes to about 11*5 acres. Hence the average iucojne of a cultivator in this 
village is about Hs. 34B. This income should cover the cultivator’s expenses, and leave a 
balance of about Its. 100 per year to bo spent in maniages and social functions, and 
to provide a margin of safety for bad time.s. The interesl on loans, however, absorbs 
a large portion of this balance. There are, however, some big cullivatfus who had 
accumulated enough money in previous years to wdihstand the recent successive crop 
failures, and can ade(|ualely meet the expenses of the next season. The bind is 
very unequally distiibuted among the pcasanls, as the following alalenicnt shows : — 

No, Area. 

Acre.s. 

Holdings above 23 acres .. .. .. 2 .^2*73 

„ bet w ecu 25 and 20 acres .. .. 5 112*52 

,, „ 20 and 15 aciiNS .. .. a 101 *73 

„ ,» 15 and 10 acre.s .. 7 80*10 

„ „ 10 and 5 acres . . . . 5 gf) • 1 0 

„ „ 5 and 1 aero .. .. .. 0 13 *30 

„ ,, lu luw' I acr<‘ . . .. .. :j 1*86 

There are no .siipidenieiitary indii.stihs to occupy the cultivator w’hen he has 
no farm work to do. Agncultiiial operainms do not occupy the cultivalor more than 
five months m a )ear; the rest of his time is passed in idlene.ss and fruitless <{uarrc!8. 
The devi’Iopnieiil of cottage industries would fill up the spare tune of the cultivator 
and remedy the evil of scarcity to a certain extent by providing employment W’hen 
crops fail. 

Summary. — The salient points in this survey may be summarised thus — 

(i) The total population of the village is 193. 

(ij) The total area of the village is about 465 acres of which 404 acres are 
cultivated and 19 acres form the cultivable waste, while 27 acres 
are iincultivable. 

(iii) Wells arc the only source of water supply. There are 38 non-masonry 
and two masonry wells irrigating about 214 acres of lajid. 

fiv) The w’dl w-atcr level has been continuously sinking as a result of which 
the well-irrigated area has decreased from 316 to 214 acres wn'thin 
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the last two decades; also the cost ol well construction has in- 
creased materially. 

<v) In all there are 34 cultivators of wluiin 24 are statutory tenants ; there 
are no sir holders or exproprietary tenants in this villa.'^^e. 

(vi) The average rent comes to about Ivs. 0-8 per cultivated acre, whereas the 

revenue paid to the Government is only about Rs. 4-4 per acre. 

(vii) There are no local money ’enders in this village. Some hohras and sahulcars 

of the adjoining villages carry on a moneylcnding business. 
i(viii) The total debts of the cultivator amount to Rs. 11,400. 

(ix) Tlie average debt per cultivator comes to about Rs. 335-4. 

(x) About oue-fifth of the cultivators a e debt-free. 

(xi) Occupancy tenants arc most heavily indebted. 

(xii) Tlie Tliakiirs ar(‘ most heavily iiulcbUd, and next to them the Jats. The 

Ohamars liavo also lieavy debt.s, while the Brahmans are least 
indebted. 

(xiii) The most common rale of inten'st is Two pice per rupee per month or 
37^ per cent, per annum. 

(xiv) There is no registered debt in tbis village. 

(xv) The average size of holdings is large ciuuigh to be reckoned as an economic 
holding. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in village EDALPUR, district Muttra*^ 

[By Mr. BRIJENDRA NATH BHARGAVA, M.A., student, University of Lucknow.J 


Situatmi . — TJio viJlage Edalpur is situated at a distance of al)out three miles 
from Sadabad in the west. A cart track leads from the Muttra-Sadabad road to the 
village along the right bank of the canal distributary which flows across the n ad. 

Topography . — There are thick groves of mango and other trees all round the 
inhabited parts of the village which stands about two furlongs from the left bank 
of the canal distributary. There is an outstanding white masonry bnilding with orna* 
mental sandstone w’ork on its high gale in the centre of the village. This building is 
the village temple called Shri Dauji Maharaj-ka-Mandir, after the name of the deity 
installed in the temple. Beside this there are some other masonry buildings in the 
village wdiich belong to some Jat landlords who own large areas of land m this and 
the adjoining villages. Tho rest of the dwellings have mud walls and are thatched 

witli straw. There arc a number of dirty narrow lanes and bye-lanes m the village. 

The houses are generally clean inside, but the inhnbitants throw’ all their 
household refuse into the lanes although the Public Health department has provided 
a dust-bin (gJiiira) at a short distance from the village for proper manure. There is 
a shallow pool which is kept in a very dirty state, yet it serves as a source of water 

snj)ply to the wdiolc village for all purposes except drinking. Tho drinking winter is 

brought by the w’omen of the household from tlic masonry well in tlie temple. 

dreu.-^-The total area of the village is 810 acres out of which the inhabited site 
occupies 14 acres, and tanks, pools, w^ell, elc., another G acres. About 20 ac^es of 
land are regardid unculturable, and G acres constitute the ciiliiirablc waste Groves 
and gardens occupy anotbei 8 acres. The rest of the village are.a is cultivated with 

different crops. 

people— The total population of the village is 825. The majority of inbabitanhs 
nre Jats, but a few families of Brahmans. Chamars, Kayasthas, Tolls (oil picssors), 
etc are also flourishing. Tlio following statement shows the elassifiealion of the 


Serial 

number. 

Name of caste. 

Number 

of 

fainilie.s. 

Number 

of 

people. 

Number of 
persons per 
family. 

1 

Jats 

82 

4Gr, 

.5*7 

2 

Brahmans 

IG 

103 

6-5 

3 

Chamars 

9 

79 

8*7 

4 

Bhangis 

r> 

32 

G-4 

5 

Telis 

r> 

31 

6-2- 


Kahars 

6 

21 

3T> 

7 

Banas 

3 

18 

6-0 

8 

Kayasthas . . • • • • 1 

2 

8 

4-0 

9 

All other castes 

11 

68 

6*5 


Total 

139 

825 

6*3 
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Out of this total population only some 640 persons or 104 families are engaged 
in farming. The rest of the people are either engaged in village industries or work 

as part-time labourers in the fields and do odd jobs. 

Crops . — The area under rabi is about 045 acres, and that under the kharif crop 
about 377 acres. There is another valuable crop which ia called the hot weather* 
crop, and the area under this is about 3 acres. 

The rabi crop mainly consists of wheat, barley, and gram, with a few otljer 

grains. Wheat is sown over an area of 136 acres, and a mixed crop of wheat and 
some other grains (gram or barley), is sown over another 40 acres. Barley covers 
268 acres and gram occupies 141 acres. And the rest — an area of about 60 acres — is 
sown wdtli miscellaneous grains. 

The chief kharif crops are juar^ bajra, and cotton. Urd and mung are sown 

with bajra or juar in the same fields. Jiiar and jiiar mixed with urd and mung 
covers an area of 205 acres. Bajra and bajra mixed with urd, mung or moth occupy 
61 acres. Cotton is sown over an area of 75 acres and the miscellaneous crops cover 
36 acres. 

The hot weather crop consists of a few vegetables and fruits like the kachrist 

khurbuzaft (melons) and the knmhros, etc. A kind of grain called the china is also 

produced in this crop. This crop is sown in the month of March, i.c., after the 

rabi harvest and lasts till the early showers fall in the month of May. 

The total area under cultivation is only 752 acres, but of this 271 acres are cropped 
tw'ice a year, hence the total crop area is 1,023 acres. 

Irrigation system . — Wells and tl.e canal distributary are the two main sources 

of irrigation in this village. The. total irrigated area is about 422 acres, out of wdiieli 
200 acres are irrigated from canals. Since the surface of the cultivated land is very 
uneven the canal irrigated area is divided into two parts, one in wdiich the whaler 
flows from the canal directly and the other in which the water from the distributary 
has to be lifted to irrigate the fields. The former comprises only 42 acres whereas the 
latter is about 158 acres. 

An area of about 2J6 acres is irrigated from wells. There are about 71 non- 

masonry wells in the village w’hich irrigate the whole of this area. There are also 
tw'o masonry wells in the village one of which is in the temple and the other 
situated in one of the gardens, but these arc not used for irrigation. 

About six acres of land are irrigated from tanks. There are four small tanks 
in this village irrigating the rabi crop. Another tank in the centre of the village- 
supplies water for cattle and household use. The water level in the wells of this 
village was 40 to 50 feet some ten yejirs ago. But it has been continuously sinking 
till it has reached CO to 70 feet at the present moment. The sub-soil w'ater level 
in the adjoining villages is low’cr still, but the vicinity of the canal bed has checked 
the fall of the well w’ater level. 

^J'here are two big gardens in this village by the side of the canal distributary 
wliicli irrigates them diiripj^ the major part of the year. There arc also some mango- 
groves here and there, but mostly by the side of the canal distributary which supplies 
them with water w'hen they recpiire it. The produce of these gardens and groves ia 

consumed in this and the adjoining villages, there being no cheap and rapid transport 
facilities to extend the market. 

Agriculture is the predominant occupation. Even the marketing of the agri- 
cultural produce is left to beoparis who come from outside. 

Glasses of cultivators . — The land is cultivated either by the zamindars themselves 
or by tenants. In the former case the cultivators are either sir landholders or khudkasht 
holders. The difference between these two is mainly of standing ; the former have 
been recorded in the last settlement as cultivating tlieir own land, whilst the latter 

began to cultivate their land after the settlemenl. The khudkasht holders will also 

become sir landholders after the next settlement. 

There are four kinds of tenancies in this village : the exproprietary tenants, the 
occupancy tenants, the statutory tenants, and the heirs of the statutory tenants. Th® 
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following statement shows the number of each class of cultivators, ami the total area 
of that class of holdings : — 


Num- 

ber. 

Name of tho class. 

Number of 
tenure holders 
of each class. 

Total area of 
the class of 
holding. 





Acres. 

1 

Sir landholders 

. 

29 

101 

2 

Khudkasht holders 

. 

6 

61 

3 

Ex-proprietaty tenants 


17 

44 

4 

Occupancy tenants 


26 

186 

5 

Statutory tenants 


63 

322 

0 

Heirs of the statutory tenants 


3 

14 

The same cultivator very often liolds several kinds of tenures, 
difficult to classify the cultivators according to the class of their 
following statement we have made, however, an attempt to classify 
according to the major portion of their tenancies : — 

It IS therefore 
tenancy. In the 
tlie cultivators 

No. 

Name of class. 

Number 

of 

ouhivators. 

Total area 
of the 

class of holding. 

Average size 
of the 
holding. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Sir landholders 

26 

101 

3*9 

2 

Khudkasht holders . . 

2 

61 

305 

3 

Ex-proprietary tenants 

11 

44 

4*0 

4 

Occupancy tenants . . 

20 

186 

9*3 

5 

Statutory tenants and their heirs 

45 

336 

7-5 


Size of holdings . — Let us next deal with tho general size of the holdings in the 
village irrespective of the kind of tenure. Tl)e following statement gives the number 
of cultivators, according to the gradation of the size of their holdings : — 


1. Cultivators with more than 30 acres of land 


2. 

Ditto 

20 to 30 acres of land 

3. 

Ditto 

10 to 20 ditto 

4. 

Ditto 

1 to 10 ditto 

5. 

Ditto 

less than 1 acre of land 


The largest individual holding is 
The smallest individual holding is 


The average size of tho holding in tho village is 


- 1 

4 

. 23 

61 

. 15 

.37*71 ae-es. 
. 0 41 ac"e„ 

, 7*00 aor. s- 


The total cultivated area pins the area cropped twice a year comes to about 
1,023 acres. Hence the average size of area, cropped per cultivator, comes to a little 
less than 10 acres. 
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The total number of ploughs in this village is 72. Thus the cultivated area 
per plough is about 10 acres. 

Live-stock . — There are 154 draught cattle (male buffaloes and bullocks) in this 

village. The general condition of the draught cattle is distinctly more satisfactory in 
this village than in the surrounding areas. A large number of separate sheds for 
cattle have been constructed of late by the cultivators duo to the persistent efforts of 
the Public Health department. The cattle appear also to be very much better fed 
than elsewhere. The majority of the bullocks possessed by the Jat cultivators are of 
a good breed and are very well kept. Such bullocks make a very imposing appearance 
when they draw the majestic conveyance called the ratJi on the soft roads of the 
country. 

A large number of milch cal tic are also kept by the Jat cultivators. There are 
about 210 cows and buffaloes in this village. The Jat w'oman is well-known in this 

locality for her skill hi tending milch cattle; the male members of the family hardly 
ever do any work connected with these, but leave it to the women or bigger children. 
The Jat woman gets up early in the morning and milks the cattle herself, and the 
‘children drive them to the grazing ground after their breakfast, which generally consists 
of a small rjuantity of fresh milk togidher wuth bread left over from the previous 
night’s meal. The milk is then put to boil on a slow' fire, generally of smouldering 
eow-dnng cakes, wdiilc the wminen clean the cattle sheds, prepare the eow'-diing cakes, 
and churn the last day’s milk. The butter is sold, w’bile tlic buflermilk is consumed 
by the family. Somo bojra flour is cooked wilh bultermilk to prepare tf'e well-known 
food called mnheri. The Jat woman then goes to the field with meals for her Imsbaiid, 
who seldom returns home before dusk during the busy days. After returning from the 
field she takes her own meal and sits on the verandah cntling chaff for the cattle, 
1)111 the cattle come back after grazing or plongliing. Then again she milks tlie 

cattle in the evening, rooks the evening meal, boils the milk and keeps it till tlic 

morning to assume the form of enrd ; and then the milk is churned again the next 
morning. 

Ghi industry . — According to a time-honoured custom, the peop’e of this village 
never sell milk or buttermilk, but only butter or clarified butter. A negligible quantity 
of ghi is consumed in the honsebold, and the rest is sold every Monday in the painth 
(market) to the village bania or other purchasers who come to the weekly market to 
buy it. Some of the producers contract to supply a definite quantity of ghi to the 
village bania on every Monday for a certain period in lieu of an advance w’hich the 
latter grants to the producers apparently wdthont interest. The price of ghi in <;uch 
transactions is fixed at Ks. 8 per maund lower than the ordinary market rate and 
thus the producers invariably lose by entering info such contracts. 

Moneylenders . — Some of the local banias carry on the business of moneylending 
but the major portion of the village debts is in the hands of an outside xahukar who 
carries on this Inisiness in several other villa^res as w'ell. There is also a smaM general 
shop in the village owmed by a Brahmin wdio does a considerable mom ylending busi- 
ness besides. Some Bohras of Kunjalpore, a village on the other side of the eana' 
distributary at a distance of about one mile and a half, also lend money. A f^w' 
of the cultivators have liorrowed money from some w’cll-known monevlenders of 
Badabad towm which is at a distance of some four miles. Some moneylending is also 
done on behalf of the local temple, especially with those cultivators who plough 
the land attached to the temple. Besides this long list there are various other 
persons who lend money, allhougli they cannot be called professional moneylenders. Some 
rich cultivators lend to their neighbours and relatives, when the latter fail to ohtabi 
credit from other sources for important agricu’tjiral operations or social functions. 

Such people are always cautious as they have no means to press repayment and recover 
their invested capital. 

Indebtedness according to caste and tenancy . — The cultivators of this village seem 
io be more prosperous than those of the area generally, yet the burden of debt is not 

light upon their shoulders. There are 14 families of cultivators, and of these 

only eleven families are free from debt. The total amount of indebtedness of 

'03 families of cultivators in the village is about Bs. 25,365 ; the average amount of 
indebtedness per family is about Rs. 243-34-0. 
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The Jafc family are more highly indebted than others, and next to them are* 
(he Chamars ; the BraOmin familief; are the least indebted. 


The following statement shows the indebtedness of cultivators by castes : — 


Caste. 

Number 

of 

families. 

Amount 
of indebt- 
edness. 

Average indebt- 
edners. 



Bs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Jats . . 

71 

18,800 

264 12 0 

Brahmins 

11 

2,190 

199 1 0 

Chamars 

9 

2,015 

223 14 O 

Others 

11 

2,360 

214 8 O’ 


Most of the dat cultivators are sir landholders and Utudknslit holders or ex-proprietary 
or occupancy tenants and they aie the most heavily indebtt'd persona in the village. 
Many of the Jai familcs ^\erc in fact owners of the land which they now cultivate as 
cx-piopnctary or occupancy or even as statutory tc»)ants. Idie ownership of their 
holdings passed out of llieir hands due to the cumulative burden of debts which 
they and their forefathers incurred at difl'erent tini(*s. One of tlic Jat cultivators 
whose holding consists of S acres of sir land, 2 acres of kJmdkasht , and 7 acres of ex- 
proprietary tenancy is indel>icd to the extent of Bs. 1.700. He is the most heavily 
indebted jiersoii in the vilbH;c. Similarly another Jat who lias 4 acres of ex-proprieiary 
and 11 acr.'s of oceupanc\ bolding is iruh'btcd to the extent of Bs. 1,450. The purely 
statutory tenants arc less indidjted tlian the other classes of cultivators. Tlie total 
araoiint of indebtedness of 30 purely statutory tenants is only Bs. 4,600, i.e., about 
Bs. 123 ])('r cultivator. Tlic followu’ng statement sliows how' the total indehicdness is 
distributed amongst the various classes of cultivators (distinguished according to the' 
character of the major portion of their holding). 


Num- 

f)er. 

Name of class. 

Number 

of 

cultivators. 

Amount 

of 

debt. 

Average debt. 




Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Sir and Ihudknsht holders 

28 

9,845 

365 2 0 

2 

Fx-proprietaiy tenants 

11 

3,9.50 

350 0 0 

3 

Occupancy tenants 

20 

4,830 

241 8 0 

4 

Statutory tenants 

45 

6,760 

1.51 5 0 


Thus it appears that the indebtedness of the people is proportional to the nature of 
security offered by them. The more secure the title tlie greater is the credit and 

the larger the amount of their indebtedness. 

Re(jt\frred and secured debts . — The registered debt on landed security amounts 
to Bs. 3,460* only i.e., about 13-5 per cent, of the total indebtedness of the cultivating 
class of this viliage. Most of the debts are either on personal security or on the- 

security of the cattle possessed by the cultivators, because the majority of cultivators 

are not the actual owners of land, but cultivate it as tenants. Nevertheless the- 

* The figure i^ ba ed on house to house enquiries made by the writer. 
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nature of their tenancy counts much in ascertaining their potential credit. Houses, 
may be offered as security only by the sir landholders or the zamindars of the village 
and not by the tenants because the house site belongs to the zamindar. The owner- 
ship of the inhabited land in the village site passes with the ownership of the cu,tivatea 
land. Besides, the house site commands a very insignificant price in the country-side 
and houses are never offered as security 

Purposes of loans . — The purposes for which money is borrowed in this village are 
not very different from those whitdi have been described in the Kupa village suivey. 
There is, however, one special purpose which accounts for a considerable poitioii of the 
total indebtedness. Production of qlii in Jat cultivating families necessitates an extra 
investment of capital in milch cattle. This investment is very risky as the result ot 
cattle disease, epidemics of which have often destroyed the entire live stock oi the 

village. Tlicre is, however, sufheient margin for this risk and there seems to be no 
apparent reason why the borrowed capital should be allowed to remain unpaid when le 
production of qhi is so profitable in rural areas, especially m a cultivators family where 
the bve-products arc so profitably absorbed. The cultivators, liowever, do not like to 
repay so long as lhe\ can avoid it. Tliey always save some money hut it is always spent m 
some iuiprovidont and unproductive way. But there is one more reason for non- 

repayrnent. Tlic qJii is sold in small (piantities every week and the money can be repaid 
in small weekly /instalments to the Jiohra. but the latter is very much averse to the 
idia of accepting re[>iiyment of dcb|^ in small instalments. On the other hand, the culti- 
vator is ordinarily incapable of restraining liimself from spending the extra income. 

Marriage- i*-’ i’m impoiiant cause of indebtedncsH in this village. Child marriage is 
veiw pi'(*valenl hero. Most of the girls are married before they roach the age 
Boys are also married at an early age. Some highly indebted families had to celebrate 
as iiiiinv as four marriages in one y«‘ar in spite of the failure oi haiwosts For the hist ..wo 
years. INfany now repent their past expenditure on marriage and other social functions 

as a result of which they are now so lieavily imolvcd. Be.^jides heavy expenditure on 

dowries, ornaments, and osientalious display, feasts have to be given to the entire com- 
munity on the oecasinn of a marriage ceremony, and a defaulter would be socially ostra-^ 
ei/ed if he failed to observe this custom, liowever unsatisfactory his finances miglit be. 
Drinking, litigation and the entertainment of giie.^ts and relations are minor causes of 
indebtedness. Otlier very eoimiion causes of indebtedness are agricultural expenses and 
snlisistence. The agricu'Uurist borrows and repays year by year in normal times, but 
arrears accumulate in years of scaroilv; and when three or four crojis arc unsuccessful 
in succe.ssion, the debt readies an nnrnanagoablo size. The following statement roughly 
shows llu* jiniomit of indebtedness incurred for various purposes : — 


1. 

Sinking of wells 

Rs. 

940 

Percentage 
total debt. 
3*7 

2. 

Purchase of draught cattle 

1,800 

7*1 

3. 

Purchase of milch cattle 

2,730 

10*7 

4. 

Piirchaso of agricultural implements 

475 

1*8 

5, 

Manure 

7.50 

2*9 

6 . 

Seed 

5,970 

2.3*5 

7. 

I.abour 

550 

2*2 

8 . 

Subsist cnee 

5,200 

20*5 

9. 

Rent, revenue or irrigation charges 

1,400 

5*5 

10. 

Marriages and other social functions 

3,5.50 

14*3 

11. 

Entertainment of guests 

345 

1*3 

12. 

Miscellaneous purposes 

.1,655 

6*5 


Total 

25,365 

100 


Rates of interest . — The general rate of interest on long-period loans is 24 piT 
cent, per annum. There are, lunvever, a few' exceptional cases in which higher rates 
fff interest have been charged, and also a number of cases when only 1*2 per ceni. interest 
is paid ; but such extreme cases arc not many. 

The rates of ''adhanni rupia" anna per rupee) and doanni rupip, (2 annas per 
rup(‘o) which have been described in any other surveys are also prevalent in this village 
for short-period loans. Two pice per rupee per month represents the most common rate 
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of interest charged on sums borrowed for short periods. Such loans are granted only 
for intervals between sowing aiid harvesting. 

Tims tlie rates of interest vary from 12 per cent, to 37^ per cent. The extreme 
j-ates are few, as will appear from the following statement of the interest rates jirevalent 


in this village ; — 

Rs. 

1. Amount of delh with 12 per cent, interest ... ... 1,450 

2. Amount of debt with 20 per cent, interest ... ... 4,150 

3. Amount of debt ^vitll 24 per cent, interest ... ... 11,630 

4. Amount of debt at mlharDii nipia (or 37.J per cent.) ... 5,450 

5. Amount of debt with (hauni nipia or other higher rates of 

interest ... ... ... ... 2,685 


Taqavi loans form only a very small portion of tlie total debt and are unpopular. 
The cultivators experieiiec great difficulty and incur extra expense in order to obtain 
these loans. They have to wait for da;ys together at the tatisil beadcpiartcrs and then 
are granted a loan of only a few rupees, ^^hl{•b is by no means adeipiate. Some of the 
cultivators of this village had a bitter experience during the last taqavi distribution. 
They were granted sums of two or three rupees each as loans for subsistenee and for 
tins tliey Jiad to wait at Sadabad for Iwt) days. 

Practice of ftilimi a bond for tinre the amount of borrowing. — It seems to he ,i 
common praetitt' in this :ue:i to give a bond for twice tlie amount borrowed frmn the 
in()ne\ lendiT. So\eral cultivators wlio have' boriowed point out this. 44i('i’e are none 

mxeept the local /lo/irov to finance the cultivatois, and llic latter’s inability to abtani 
credit elsewhere on bc'tter terms is tin* mam lause of their accepting such unfair terms. 
In east's wliere the ''Uiu actually Inirrowt'd is returned with intt'rcst on tlio diu' date, the 
moneylender lakes it back without deimir, otherwise a suit is filed aeeordjng to the 

^idnd, and the horrowt'r is tlins obliged to pay with interest twice the sum he aetnallv 
borrowed. The tuone) lendtu’ in sneli oases often returns to the borrower the surplus 
over and above bis dues and litigation expenses. Further, tlie courts do not allow such 
high rail's of interest and therefore the mone\ lender has recourse to this practice to 

safeguard his interest against dishonest persons who would not pay without a decree 

of the court. 

Sumniarii. — The ■'alu'iit points in litis snrvi'y may be summarised thus : — 

(i) The total area of tin* village is 810 acres of which 752 acres are under culti- 
vation. The donbb'-cropped area amounts to 271 acres. 4’hus the total crop-area comes 
to about 1,023 acres. 

(ii) The total population of the village is 825. 

fiii) In nil there are about lOt families of eiiltivalors of whom 45 are statutory 
temants, *26 sir landholders, and 20 oceupaiuy tenants. The rest of the tenants are cith< r 
lliudhasht or ex-proprietary. 

(iii) Average size of the holding is seven acres of cultivated land or about ten 
acres of crop area. 

(iv) Tlie general condition of the draught cattle is distinctly more satisfactory in 
this village than in the surrounding area. The number of cattle is however small, 
there being only 151 drnuglit cattle in the whole of this village. 

(v) The Jat enltivnlors maintain a large number of railch bntTalocs for the pio- 
duetion of ghi, w'hich is an important supplementary source of income and food. 

(vi) . The Jats of this village are more heavily indebted than others, and next to 
them are riiaintirs, while the Brahmin is the least indebted. 

(vii) The sir land and khudkasht holders are most heavily indebted; then come the 
ex-proprietary tenants, and the occupancy tenants; the statutory tenants are the least 
indebted. 

(viii) Debt-free cultivators form 9-5 per cent, of ihe total number of cultivators. 
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(ix) The rates of interest vary from 12 per cent, to 37 J per cent, per annum, 
although the extreme rates are rare. The most common rate of interest is 21 per cent, 
per annum. 

(x) The practice of giving a bond for twice the sum borrowed from the mahajan 
is prevalent. 

(xi) The total indebtedness of the cultivators of this village is Rs. 25,805. 

(xii) Indebtedness per cultivated acre comes to about Rs. 31-5-0. 

(xiii) The amount of debt per family of cultivator is about 213-14. 

(xiv) The average debt per head of rural population is about Rs. 30-12. 

(xv) The percentage of registered debt to total indebtedness is 13*5. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in village KUPA, district 

Muttra. 

[By Mr. BRIJENDBA NATH BHARGAYA, M.A., student, University of Lucknow.] 


Introduction. 

This tract round tSadabad, Muttra and Ua>a is one where agricultural deteriora- 
tion has followed in the wake of a change in the conditions of water-supply, due to a 
fall in tlie water level, in all areas save those fed hy the Ganges canal and its distri- 
butaries. Twenty years ago some wells in Sadabad reached water at a depth {>f only 
forty feet but now the water level is found at seventy-five feet. Th ? su.im i.n biilli/ck 
power has ciiorniously increased in consequence, formerly a pair of bullocks could 
irri^j^utc twelve t(j fifteen acres of land; now, slraincd to tJie iitino.st, a pair cannot iiiigate 
more than eight acres. formerly, two acres could be iingalcd within three days, 
now it would require at least ten days. The depth of the water level has also increased 
the cost of well construction almost iivcfold. More than a quarter of the w^ells formerly 
available for irrigation, liave gone out of use. Those wells which remain could be 
.saved only by costly brick-lining. 

Tlic loss of adequate well irrigation facilities has caused a dec rea.-c in the }ielJ 
in a tract notorious for its huctuations of rainfall. The Nicld of wheat, tor justance, has 
declined Iroiii five or six to three or four luaunds per bigha. 

(hi the other hand, the low water hwcl noco.ssitatcs the crupbMucut of stronger 
cattle, b bus the resources of the cultivator are further taxed. To add to the trouble, 
there has been of late a fodder famine. A large number of cattle wc're sold, some to ihe 
butchers and some to the hcopan,'^. Altogcllicr the number of live stock lias declined by 50 
per cent, within the last few years. The ])urcliasc of lunv catlle is now an impoitant 
cause of increased indebtedness^ Sometimes the peasants meet the dil'liculty by entering 
into a partnerslii]) (saji). Jhicb contributes one bullock to the \<-ke and pa>s llie costs 
of cultivation, dividing the produce t'qually at harvest time. 

In this particular tract I have found that on account of the Ig.-^s of tliree successive 
harvests the resources both of the .va/m/mr and the peasants have bi'en exhausted to sucli 
an extent that no further credit is available, while old debts reimiin unpaid. After the 
I 0 .SH of the liharif of 1028 many labourers migrated. I found a few labourers going on 
alternate davs to the market of'lfathras. about twelve miles olf, to soli a bundle of grass 
worth four * annas. Home were going to woik in Inack kilns, earning b annas per 
-diem. 

At present with the more m less (•(.mplcte failiiie of .oiolher IJidiif ( aused liy locusts, 
most of the agruaiK iiral lalxaircrs and a low tenants have lefi, obile ibe moiv w'ell-to-do 
tenants aic selling their cattle and fodder ba* llimr suh'-istenem Ti is a curious paiadox 
that whereas in ordinaiy u*ars the jinci* of fochler in this area us .m) higli that the 
■peasant has to part^ with his cattle, m an unfacoiirahh; \eir, on ihc 
other hand, the price of fodder becomes cheap because the jieasants have already 
sold off their cattle, and sell fodder at any price to f)roenre tlieir own 

food, h’or some numths the peasant has oaten neither wheat nor barley but lias bean 

feeding himself on juar, hajra and (jdjar, and even on Icave.s of gram, whuh are given 

to live stock in ordinary years Tlie distinctimi between food and fodder is not always 

finely drawn in exceptional years. 

On account of the peasant’s loss of cattle, the moneylenders are now chary (f 
advancing further capital for rabi sowings, while both the moneylender and the landlord 
are anxious that arrears of rent should not accnimilate further. The collapse of credit 
i.s follow^ed hv the conversion of pea^-ant protiriotors first into cx-proprietary tenants and 
finally into statiifory tenants. 


General survey. 

Situation . — The village of Knpa is situated at n distance of about tw'o miles south- 
east of Hadabad in Muttra district. There is no pakka road leading to the village; 
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a dusty dagra (track) formed by tbe constant wear and tear of bullock-carts and Imma,. 
feet connects it with Sadabad. 

Topography.— Tbe inhabited village site is divided into two haml.'U. i usucctively 
called Ulla Kupa and Pulla Kupa. There are hardly any masonry biiildin-s in the 
rillttge excepting the one belonging to the patwari. All dwellings are mud ho\i-li 
thaU-hed with straw, and are constructed closely together. Tire low thatched huts with- 
out any openmg except at the entrance are extremely ill-ventilated, and everywhere un- 
hygienic conditions prevail to the detriment of the health of the village. The scarcitv 
It house sites does not allow the cultivators to build separate sheds tor ihe cattle as 
.result of which cattle and man live in the same dwelling, a fertile cause various 


There is a dirty shallow pool in the centre of each hamlet which is used by llie 
n lage people for all other pur^ses except drinking. Village refuse is mostly Ihmwn 
into the pool, and Ihe dirty water is also drunk by the cattle. Arliar stalks used f..r 
iiaking baskets, etc., are immersed in the water duriog the soininer for days to«»eihpr 
producing a bad smell. which sometimes pervades the entire village. ® * 

, . , oeetipation.—The total population of the village is 670. The maioriiv 

Jats, Brahmins and Chamars. The Jats are racially Rui)erior to all 
jthers. ^hey are more or less entirely vegetarians, and yet possess' a physique far 
lupcrior to many meat-eating people. They are invariably strong, hardy and wcll-buiJf 
ujd the women are equally healthy. The .Tat woman liere does as in’iieh work as an 
lyorage cultivator and is thus a most valuable aid to the fanner. Tin* Brahmins and 
Jiamars aro also good c ultivating castes but they are inferior to the Jats both in skill 
ind phvaique. 1 he Brahmin woman cannot work in the fields, nor is she able io di«- 
diargc even the household duties as efficiently as the Jat woman. The Chamarin 
lowevcr, docs ample work both inside and outside the house. She helps m tan ni 1 ^ 11 ": 
aw lude.s, and cleaning the carcasses and also does a large ainoiiiit of agricultural wf»rk 
riicre IS no bar to her engaging in field operations. ^ icninirai woik. 

inn Chamars, and the Brahmins who constitute the major nor- 

lon of the village population, there are a few other people belonging t.> other easier 

e^s fin" lies^ pressers Aic?i is amo^ng^t the ml 

•erniis f.mulics of the village. Two members of the family act as village tola? (wlirrh- 
neri) and a thin! carries on some moneylending business’. They have also a eonxid*^r 

iblo farm, which occupies the family throughout the year. ^ umsuld- 

Artwans, menials and a few other hahartt constituto the test of the population 
these iieopic possess I, tile land and depend for iheir Iimpo „poii tlic cult vat iT c; 

lasses, to whoni their services are indi.pensahle. Tliey help the mljor industry of tfe 

illage by providing the requisite irnpleiiients and repairing them when thev pro damaged 
•r worn out, and supply oeeasional labour for various agricultural operatiunK ^ 

Tims the majorily of villagers follow agriculture as ilieir occi.pmlon, and the 
eiuaiiHler suppleiiieiit it Out of 1.2:17 acres which is llm total area of ti e i IJago ' 12 
e.res are under enltivai ion. An area of about 267 aces which is Jitile k-.. than oic- 
ourth of the total area is imefUtivablc waste. Out of ihe rest 12 aeies f.re under waler 
■nd 11 acres are iniiabited site. There is yet 28 acres of ciltmable wade. llL to L 
uitivahlc area js about UtO a<Tes. * 

on (ho whole is fertile. Then, nro im signs ,f 
xhaustioi. visible anywhere in this an-.i in spite of the ahseiioe of reeiilar iiifmirin./ 
jxceptmg a small area near the oanni distrihiitary, the soil is almost everywhere “a 
Qixtnre of h/iiir wd dumal. A few fields have been spoiled by the apiiearaiK-e < f 
■ankar on the surface due to detective surface drainage. The tract dcmiibml as iincul- 
lyable waste extends north of the village on Ihe right side of the .Tulcswar llo^ This 

slinih. Bamuil (babul) is also gniwn lu-r,. to serve 
s fuel. After the rainy season, there is a considerable crop of grass over this Tret 

r‘ t cultTvaf.,, I. i ts unev,; : 

urfnee. A small river called the Karwan flows through this area ami dcei, raNim" 
.w being fonned rapidly due to soil erosion. Indiscriminate grazing of cafilc sTid 

Jnstta iSii!. ■“ '■S'" • 

W 0 / »iippf».--Tbe sub-wa water level some two decades back was 

K ".a “• ■' 
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The Uovernmcnt tube-well-boriug deparimeiit (conducted some experiments m 
this aria at considerable expense. Diit with so low a water level water was found too deep 
and there was little hope of the well eoiitinning its supply of water for more than a 
few years and the Deputy Director of Agriculture w'arned soiiii! educated >tuing enthusiast& 
who own lands in the village against starting farms on modern hues in this neighbour- 
hood. 

At present there arc about 68 lachclia wells in this village iriigating some 385 
acres of land. The percentage of well -irrigated to total cultivated area comes to about 
42-2, wliicli IS cfuisideiably less than the percentage of well-irrigated to total cultivated 
urea in some (ithcr well-irrigated districts, like Benares or Jaunpiir. There are also two 
masonry wells in the village, but they are mainly used for other purposoH than irri- 
gation. 

The canul-irrigated areas comes to about acres, of which 77 acres are below 
and the rest above the water level in the canal. percentage of canal-irrigated to 

total eultivaled area oomos to about 18*8 : only 61 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
iiTigatcd either by canal or by wells. 

C'rep'c.— There arc only tw^o crops in this area, one is called the siari (khorif or 

autumn mop) .lud the other the aunhari (rahi or the spring cio])). The area under 

rabi is ulujut 7o.S atres, and the khanf crop occupies only 442 acres. The area cultivated 
more than oi'^c comes to about 291 acres. 

The rabt crop consists mainly of wheal, barley and gram; 'nirsoii, donaUf raif 

viata, muf^ur and potatoes are the some other minor rabi products in this \illagc. Dotato 
is grown separately ovir a large area, and the other crops are sown along with wheat, 

barley and giam. 

The hlimif consists mainly of inferior kinds of grains. The cliief crops are juar, 
bajra, md, munti, khmti and chart (a fodder crop). Cotton is also widely grown in 
this sca‘'on : it is tlic only paving crop in hhanj. 

The village Kiipa is famous for its good quality wheat and cotton in the markets 

of Platlirus and Agra. Kup.i wheat always sells well in these two markets, as the local 

consumers always prefer it and arc ready to pay a higli price for it. 

CJassc'! oj cultivator and tJic sizc of holdintjH. — Statutory tenants hold 752 acres 
of cultivated land ('(piivalent to nearly 82*.') per cent, of tlie total cultivated area. Occn- 
panev tenants hohl only 87 acres — a little less than nine per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, hlx-pi-opi lel ar\ tenantH hold 11 aciV's, and llio rent-free land comes to about siv' 
acres. TIc' local landlords hold 58 acres as .v'r land, and thme are about nine acres 
Ktiudka'-'hf laud. 3 he following table shows the niiuibor of (iiltivators of various classes 
and the average size of tluur luddings : — 


-- 

Total. 

’/2 

d 

fl3 

z 

o 

o 

Statutory tenants. 

3 

7 

s 

rJ 

S.b 

1“ 

rr. 

a 

C 

o 

+-* 

>, 

P-. 

o 

•c 

1 o 

W 

Statutory tenantsfio!,l n • 
below one acre of land. 

Statutory tenants hold- 
ing from ] to 10 aeus 
of land. 

Statutory tenants lioid- 
iiig from 10 to 20 acres 
of land. j 

Statutory tenants ho d- 
ing from 20 to 30 a' res 
of land. 

Statutory tenants hold- 1 
ing from 30 to 40 or I 
above aci-cs of land. ] 

Number 

Average holding . , 

■ 

■ 

■ 

93 

8*1 

2 

20-0 

3 

3*7 

I 

10 


1 16 

1 3 

2 


Tlie majority consists of statutory tenants, and the. occupancy tenants are few in 
number. Sir land is only 6*3 per cent, of the total cultivated area. All otlicrs are 
negligible figures. Many of the cultivators have a portion of each ( lass of holding. 
Fur example^ a cultivator may have six acres as statutory holding and three acres as 
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occupancy bolding. Many small cultivators do not give up their claim to land held by 
them as occupancy or ex -proprietary tenants and sub-let their holdings year after year 
to neighbours, or combine with other cultivators to produce different crops. 

Nineteen out of 105 farmers come from outside, the rest are resident in the vil- 
lage. The total number of ploughs is 60, and the cultivated area per plough is about 
16 acres. The number of draught cattle is 143, bullocks and male buffaloes. 

Draught and milch cattle . — In the whole village there are 168 milch cattle con- 
sisting of shc-buffaloes and cows and 218 calves (male and female, cows and buffaloes). 
Two Gadarias (shepherds) rear 267 sheep and goats in the village. 

The number of draught cattle is not small, but their condition and breed is un- 
satisfactory. Most of them arc puny, ill-fed creatures who can only draw small and 
light ploughs, which can scratch the surface of tho ground only a few inches deep. 
Few draught cattle are brought from outside; most of them are of local breed, and the 
village people never make an attempt to improve it. 

The milch cattle suffers from scarcity of fodder; and uncontrolled breeding is leading 
to degeneration of the stock. The cultivator seldom pays any attention to the food 
values of the various kinds of fodder, and selects indiscriminately whatever fodder he 
can secure. During a fodder scarcity leaves of various trees arc given to the cattle 
irrespective of their edible or nutritive quality. The milching period of the cattle is 
very short iif this area. It lasts between three to six months, rarely longer. 

Sources of credit , — Till recently the village has been more prosperous than other 
villages in this locality. There has been no litigation, and tlie people as a whole are 
peace-loving. Indebtedness was there, yet the cultivators were quite well off ; they borrowed 
and repaid year by year. But of late successive droughts have upset the rural economy, 
and poverty and debts have enormously increased. The limit of starvaliou is not very 
far if the next harvest fails. But before that limit is reached the cultivator will utilise 
his credit in every possible way. 

The agriculturist in this village generally borrows from sahukars or hohras who 
are mostly resident in tho village. There is no caste restriction for this occupation; 
anybody who has accumulated some capital may become a moneylender, and he will 
find little competition. Buniiialus, Brahman.s, Thakurs, and even Chamars are to be 
found among the village hohras; but the chief moneylenders are the first named. A local 
landlord is also carrying on a moneylcnding bu.siness in this village and he has tho greatest 
advantage because of his greater control over his own tenants. More than half of the 
indebted cultivators are his clients, and he regards this village as tho safest field for 
his investments. Other moneylenders of the village do not compete with him; they usually 
carry on this business beyond hi.s circle. Another big moneylender in the village is a 
widow, who is carrying on the business of her late husband for his minor heirs. There 
are other small moneylenders, who arc also cultivators or shop-keepers. 

There is no co-operative society in this village. The people are unfamiliar with 
the idea of unlimited liability. The rigidity of repayment to a co-operative 
bank is regarded with disfavour, and an organiser of the co-operative department 
w^ho came here to start a society a few years back was refused a hearing. 

The only other source of capital in the village is the occasional grant of taqavi loans 
by the Government. This loan i.s distributed only in famine years. There is no regular 
moneylending on behalf of the Government to meet the requirements of the agriculturist 
at all times and for all purposes. A deiinite sum is advanced in the form of taqavi by the 
Government when the revenue officials recommend it. This kind of moneylending is too 
inelastic to suit the needs of the people. 

Besides the hohra and the Government there are various other persons who make 
advances to the agriculturist in some form or other; calculations regarding repayment of 
the loan and the interest charged on it, however, are made in terms of money. 

The village shop-keeper sells his commodities on credit for a fixed period. Besides 
charging prices above the actual market prices plus interest for the fixed period, he 
demands additional interest on payments delayed after the stipulated date. 

Pathans and Kabulis visit the village at short and regular intervals, and, besides 
making cash advances, they supply blankets, woollen clothes, and other such commodities 
on credit at very exorbitant rates, and force repayment at the expiry of the period by 
foul abuse and a display of cudgels, sitting at their debtors’ doors, and preventing them 
from going out or coming in unless and until their dues are paid. 
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There are various other phenwalas who visit the villages every flow and then 
and sell cotton, cloth, spices and articles of luxury to the cultivator who is easily allured 
to purchase on credit. These pheriwalas never insist on casli payment, because it would 
greatly minimise their sales, and also because their exorbitant prices will not be accepted 
by one who pays ready cash. 

Tenants who are unable to pay their rents and irrigation charges often request 
their landlords (who may not be a moneylender) to advance them this sum and charge 
interest on it till it is repaid. The landlords often advance money or grain at seed time 
after a harvest failure, lest the cultivators leave his fields and run away. Such transac- 
tions generally terminate at the end of a successful harvest, whtyi the tenant can pay 
both the principal and interest. 

The cultivators also transact business among theinsolvcs — one who has u surplus 
over ins requirements lends to his neighbour who is in need. 

The agriculturist is everywhere indebted, and the reasons are not far to seek. Cul- 
tivaliun is an occupation which requires continuous sinking of (apitai, the return for 
which is not forthcoming in instalments to meet tJie expenses uf furl her production. 
Again, cultivation in this region involves great risks due to climatic vissicitudcs. Thirdly, 
the live stock which forms the major portion of the cultivators’ capital is liable to unfore- 
seen cattle disease. Innumerable cultivators have been ruined by the loss of their live 
stock during an epidemic. 

The activities of the cultivators are restricted to tlic business of farming, and to 
the observance of social rites and ceremonies. Even tlic rnarketiiig of his own produce is 
entrusted to other agencies. The ceremonies serve ns a diversion in liis dull routine of 
farming. His luxuries are restricted to a few puffs of smoke after an interval of hard 
work, and the occasional expenditure of a few annas in buying sweets and merrv-nuiking 
in periodical painths. His borrowings, therefore, are mainly for three purposes : — 

(0 agricultural expenses; 

{it) his own subsistence; and 
{iii) for ceremonials. 

Eg^penses of cultivation, — These include ia) expenses for permanent improvements 
to land and {b) recurring expenses of cultivation. 

Permanent improvements include sinking of wells, bmlding of tanks, embank- 
ments and ridges, and the plantation of hedges for protection against wild animals. 

The recurring expenses of cultivation are manifold. I’he cultivator requires 
draught cattle for ploughing the fields and drawing water. He also requires implements 
for all agricultural operations. The maiiuiing of fields iiivolve.s some expense; 
although the cultivator seldom purchases any nut nun*, he has nevertheless to incur some 
expense in hiring gadhawalas to move the manure from the ghttra to the fields and for 
its proper distribution on land. These expenses do not recur at everv crop or season, 
but at long intervals, incurred for one crop or soimon, but often would serve h i years 
together. 

The cultivator also requires seed at tlie time of .sowing each crop; the major part 
of his debt for recurring expenses is incurred under Ibis heading. Fodder for cattle is 
also purchased occasionally, and he may liave to liorrow for the purpose. 

Some agricultural debts are inciirrod for liinng labour at llie time of sowing and 
ploughing, and also at the time of weeding and leaping; bnt only when the cultivator 
with the help of liis family finds it difiieult to finish liis agricultural operations in time. 
Hired labour is paid in cash except at the time of the harvests. 

Irrigation expenses are often borrowed by the cultivator. The Icharif crop seldom 
requires any irrigation from wells or canals, but the rabi often requires watering when 
the winter rains fail or are inadequate. Three or four men are required for every pair 
of bullocks drawing water from the wells; thus if the family members are less than the 
number of persons required for irrigation the cultivator has to liire extra labourers. 

As regards irrigation from canals, if the fields are lower than the level of water 
in the distributary a single man can irrigate a number of acres in a day ; but if the 
fields are at a higher level, two men are required to lift the water with the help of a 
leather bucket, or a specially made basket, and a third is required to conduct the water 
to the Maris; hence the cultivator may often be required to hire labourers even for canal 
irrigation. In this village, out of 173 acres which are in the total canal irrigated area, 
77 acres are below the water level in the distributary and the rest above it. 
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Land revenue, rent or irrigation charges, may also be counted as recurring ex. 
fenses of the cultivator. Such charges are always collected after the harvest, and thus 
the cultivator seldom borrows money for these items of expenditure. He borrows money 
for such purposes only when the crop fails entirely, and the payment of these charges 

is neither excused nor postponed; or when he does not wish to part with his produee 

so early, but waits for a more favourable turn of the market. 

(ii) Subsistence . — The cultivator must always borrow for his own subsistence. The 

agriculturist’s profession is different from others in that his produce is seasonal. The 

crop requires continuous expenditure of capital and labour, but yields no return till the 
harvest; hence the agriculturist has to meet his expenses either from his surplus of the 
previous year or by borrowing. A few prudent and prosperous cultivators lay by money 
to meet the expenses of the next agricultural season, and to tide them over till the 
next harvest comes in; but in this village there were only twelve cultivators who were 
altogether debt-free ; the rest were indebted in varying degrees. Thus most cultivators 
must spend their agricultural income in the repayment of loans of all kinds and the 
balance, after the payment of land revenue rent or irrigation charges, is trilling. Shortly 
after the harvest they arc left without a penny, either for their own subsistence or for 
the expenses of the next season. The bolira then finances them again, and they never 
get out of this circle of indebtedness even after a number of continuous successful crops. 

(iii) Marriage . — ^No Hindu can avoid either marriage or social functions; marriage 
especially is a religious duty; the only distinction between wisdom and imprudence lies 
in the amount of expenditure incurred on marriage. 

The practice of payment of a dowry to the bridegroom prevails in the higher classes 
of Hindu society, e.g., the Brahmans, the Rajputs and the Jats. Among the lower classes, 
a price is put on the bride : the parents of the bride sell their daughter to the bride- 
groom. There is no fixed price, any amount between Rs. 25 and Rs. 500 may be paid for 
a Chamar girl. The beauty of the girl is no factor in determining her price, nor her 
skill in discharging household duties. The price is fixed in consideration of the age 
of the bridegroom and the status of his family. If the family is well-to-do, the price may be 
moderate, but if the bridegroom is old, the price will be high. The parents of the girl 
save little from the payments received by them for their daughter, as they have to 
s})end lavishly in entertaining the marriage party and buying ornaments for the girl; 
while the parents of the bridegroom also spend large sums on the bride-prices of the 
girl, in feasts and in the conveyance of the marriage party. 

Thus the parents of both the bridegroom and the bride are invariably out of 
pocket oven when one of them gets something as a price for his son or daughter accord- 
ing to the custom of his caste. All marriages require expenditure on both sides, but the 
side which pays the bride or bridegroom price as the case may be, is committed to the larger 
expenditure. Few cultivators are able to meet these expenses from their own savings 
and are compelled to borrow. Sometimes the hohra is not willing to lend for such an 
unproductive purpose without charging excessive rates of interest; the cultivator then 
pays for the wedding himself, and increases his borrowings later for other purposes. 

Besides the marriage ceremony proper there are various other ceremonies con- 
nected with marriage or subsequent to marriage which involve expenditure on the part 
of the parents, for which the cultivator has occasionally to borrow. 

Other social functions and ceremonies . — The funeral ceremony is another item of 
unavoidable expenditure. The relatives of thfe deceased have to perform the funeral and 
sradh ceremonies of the departed at any cost. The feeding of Brahmans on this occasion 
is necessary, and if the person was advanced in years, the whole village may have to be 
fed. The cultivator usually has to borrow money for this purpose. 

There are various other social functions which involve expenditure and may cause 
indebtedness, whilst the old people often go on pilgrimages and other religious journeys, 
and spend large amounts to ensure their salvation. 
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Summary . — The following statement shows the amount of current indebtedness 
(plus the interest due) incurred for various purposes in the village of Kupa : — 


1. Sinking of wells 

2. Other agricultural improvements 

3. Purchase of plough or other cattle 

4. Manure 

5. Agricultural implements 

6. Seed 

7. Expenses of cultivation, e.g., wages of labourers , . 

8. Subsistence 

9. Payment of land revenue, rent, or irrigation 

charges 

10. Marriage and other social functions 

11. Miscellaneous expenses .. .. •• 


Total indebtedness 

This indebtedness is distributed amongst various classes 
follows : — 


Percentage of 
total indebted- 


Es. 

ness. 

1,367 

7-37 

137 

•74 

1,666 

9-00 

‘468 

2*60 

480 

2*60 

3,840 

20*70 

1,257 

6*80 

3,540 

19*10 

2,600 

14*18 

1,976 

10*66 

,200 

6*36 

18,629 

100*00 

of the 

cultivators 


erial 

num. 

bor. 

Class of cultivator. 

Number. 

Total debt of 
the class. 

Debt per cultiva- 
tor. 




Es. 

Es. a. p. 

1 

Sir landholders , . 

2 

400 

200 0 0 

2 

Occiii>ancy tenants 

7 

3,850 

550 0 0 

3 

Ex. proprietary tenants 

3 

1,100 

366 1 0 

4 

Statutory tenants 

93 

13,179 

141 11 0 

1 


Tlio sir landholders are not very much indebted ; they were up to this time free 
from any kind of debt, but the successive failures of harvest compelled them to borrow. 


The occupancy tenants are most heavily in debt, next to them are the ex-pro- 
prietary tenants, and the least in debt are the statutory tenants. It seems as though 
indebtedness varies directly as the security of land rights. 

The distribution of indebtedness amongst the various castes of the village is as 
follows : — 


Serial 

num- 

ber. 

Caste. 

Number of 
cultivators. 

Total amount 
of debt. 

Debt per culti- 
vator. 

Remarks. 




Es. 

Rs. a. p. 


1 

Jats 

31 

6,153 

166 4 0 


2 

Brahmans 

22 

3,060 

178 10 0 


3 

Chamars 

26 

6,460 

248 4 0 


4 

Other castes 

26 

3,876 

149 1 0 

i 
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The above table shows that the Chamars are the most heavily indebted caste in 
this^ village, though &ey hold the greatest area of land, and are the most proflperous 
cultivators of the village. But though prosperous they are most improvident. The 
extravagance of the Chamars is proverbial. The largest number of communal feasts are 
celebrated by this caste, and, in fact, the slightest event becomes an occasion for a 
'^mmunal pant (feast). Such extravagance might be excused when crops are goa<l, 
but after several bad harvests it is the cause of ruin. The following example will illustrate 
a Chamar peasant's folly at a time when the whole village was facing starvation : — A 
Chiimar cultivator who had a holding of 72 bighas (equivalent to 15 acres) of which 40 

tenancy, was indebted to the extent of 
Its. 1,200. Due to the failure of three successive crops he* had not been able to pay a 
smgle pice of interest, some Bs. 30 per mensem, to the hohra. Nevertheless, he went 
to to for a fresh loan of another hundred rupees to celebrate the funeral of his grand- 
mothw wite a communal feast, and to feed some Brahmans, though there was not 
enoto food m his own household. His request was refused by the hohra. He had in- 

the major portion of his debt in celebrating two marriage ceremonies in November 
last though times were then bad because of the failure of the kharif crop of 1928. 

The Brahmans and the Jats are more shrewd as regards their expenditure than the 
-Chamars of the village. 

Gauseg of the recent increase of indebtedness.— Tho cultivators of this village had 
always been indebted to the moneylender, but generally repaid the whole amount at 
the end of the harvest; even when a crop failed, the next crop was invariably good, 
and made up the deficiency of the previous harvest. But for the last three seasons the 
crops have failed one after another, and the debts of the cultivators have been increasing 
rapidly, without any hope of redemption in future unless a number of bumper harveste 
follow these unfortunate times. 

A failure of three successive harvests has never occurred before. The hohras 
have not been able to recover anything for the last two years' and they cannot afford 
frrah credit to the cultivators without the realisation of previous loans or interest. The 
resources are not unlimited, whilst they had a bitter experience of the last rahi 
crop -which they financed duly, but which completely failed. Olie cultivators are very 
near fhe starvation limit, and it goes without saying that they have nothing more to 
invest m cultivation. The sowing season for the next rahi crop is approaching fast, but 
luk of resources and credit facilities is the rule in the village, and pessimism prevails 
throughout regarding the success of tho next crop. 

Some Chamars have already deserted the village to seek their living elsewhere and 
to avoid the moneylenders’ taqaza (dunning) : they will not return to the village unless 
they see prospects of a successful crop, and of fresh credit. 

Nothing can relievo the cultivator on this occasion except a prompt distribution 
of adequate taqavi by the Government, because nobody dare risk his capital, whatever 
the rate of interest, under such circumstances. A few enterprising moneylenders aro 
prepared to finance the cultivator, but only if the Government undertakes to ensure prior 
repayment of their debts. 

The debt has not increased in amount, but the arrears of interest h^ve accumu* 
lated. Accoridng to tho present figures, indebtedness per cultivated area comes to 
about Ba. 20-5-0. The amount of debt per family of cultivator in the village is about 
Bs. 176-7-0 and the average debt per head of rural population is about Rs. ,30-12-0. 
The total debt of the village is about six times the revenue paid to the Government for 
fhe entire village. 

Terms of repayment and rate of interest. 

Arbitrary rates . — ^A variety of rates of interest are charged in this village, doe to 
the disorganised state of the moneylending business in the rural areas. The hohras can 
charge any rate of interost which they like, because the cultivator has no choice in the 
matter. There is practically no competition against them; the only limit to the expansion 
of their business is the size of their resources. The village can absorb any amount of 
credit if there are persons to offer it ; it is difficult to estimate the amount of credit which 
would satisfy the whole village. But no outsider dare lend to a client of the local hohra 
unless he is ready to pay all his old debts. The local hohra has effective means of control 
over the cultivators, and the latter cannot evade hia prior claims. 
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Rates on cask advances.-— The rates for cash advances are never less than 24 per 
cent, per annum. The highest rate of interest which the writer came across was two- 
annas per rupee per month, which comes to about 206^ per cent, per annum {by com- 
pound interest reckoned half-yearly). The general rate of interest for short periods is 
37i per cent, per annum. The rate is known in local parlance as adhatnn rtipia, meaning 
half-anncu per rupee per mensem. One may regard himself fortunate if he can get a loan 
at this rate for the usual agricultural expenses or social requirements. Loans at this 
rate are granted for the purchase of cattle and improvements in land which provide 
ample security against non-repayment. The interest is invariably charged half-yearly, 
and compound interest is reckoned in the event of failure to pay the interest at the 
stipulated rate. 

Another most popular rate of interest is called by the name of doanni rupia. This 
is charged on sums advanced for meeting recurring agricultural expenses. The cultivator 
mav borrow monev anv time between the sowing period of a crop and its harvesting, 
and he will have to pay interest at two annas per rupee; the rate is fixed, but the period 
may vary from a week to about five months, the entire agricultural season. 

The moneylenders generally avoid granting loans of this kind in the earlier months 
of the season, hceanse they then get a very low rate of interest. But they lend money 
quite readily in the later months when the harvest is getting ready because then they 
get a higher percentage rate of interest.. Advances at doanni rupia rate are made for 
the purposes of meeting the expenses of weeding and harvesting the crop, and to buy 
food for the cultivator till the harvest comes in. The cultivator docs not mind borrowing 
at this rate when he expects a successful crop after -a short period, and he cannot avoid 
it also, because by the time of ripening of the crop the cnltivat(T spends all his savings 
of the previous vears, and there remains nothing to fall back upon. 

Qist loan^i. — Qisi (instalment) advances are made m sums of l.eii rupees. Ihe 
cultivator mav only borrow sums which arc multiples of ten. When the cultivator bor- 
rows twenty rupi'cs in he is said to have borrowed two r/evf.v, and so on. I he 

borrower is rcsinred to pay one rupee per month for twelve months for cv<*rv (psf and thus 
the additional amount of two rupees represents the interest. The moneylender insisls 
on punctual pnvruent of these instalments and charges additional interest at the rate 
of one anna per rupee per month if the instalments fall in arrears. 

Ijoan<f for unproductive purpo.scs . — Loans for unproductive purposes like marriages 
or other social functions are granted at specially high rates of interest unless some sound 
security is offered. The agriculturist is always eager to obtain loans for marriage and 
other social functions but the moneylender is often rclnctanl (o grant them and hence the 
rate of interest is invariably high, unless the security is good. The amount of debt on 
account of social functions apiienrs low in this village (Rs. 1,975 only). This is because* 
the cultivator knf)wiDg the hotira's dishke of such loans usually ])ays marriage expenditure 
himself and borrows more freely for other purposes. 

The moneylender charges exorbitant interest on these uiij)r()ductive loans, at tlie 
rate of GO lo TOO per cent per annum: yet the cultivator cannot he dissuaded from bor- 
rowing for such pur])oS(‘S. Lack of education and foresight is the mam cause of his 
recklessness. The moneylender is nob at fault, because ho tries to persuade his client 
as best as he can not to borrow' for such purposes and it is only under the pressure of 
circumstances tliai he is compelled to accede to the request of his clients. 

Loans in kind, — Grain is borrowed by the cultivator for the purposes of sowing as 
well as for his own subsistence, l^ut since there is no difference in the rate of interest 
or in the quality of grain for the two purposes, all bnrrowing.s at the sowdng lime are 
considered to be for seed purposes; sawai and deorha are the common rates of interest 
for these loans in kind. But those cultivators who have a better repot aRon regarding 
repayment get seed loans at doanni rupia (two annas a rupee) but it (*‘omes practically 
to sawai, be'cause the moneylender gives grain at half a seer loss than the market rate 
at the time of lending and receives half a seer more at the time of repayment. Com- 
pound interest (i-eckoncd half-yearly) is invariably charged on agricultural borrowings 
irrespective of the rate of interest. The moneylender often miscalculates the nccount in 
hia favour and the cultivator can seldom detect the fraud. When the borrower pays the 
principal in irregular instalments, the interest is generally charged upon the total borrow- 
ing till the last pie is repaid. An actual example will illustrate this trick. A cultivator 
who took on loan a hundred rupees from a hohra at 24 per cent, per annum paid an 
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instalment of Rs. 12 at the end of the first month (two rupees as interest on the total 
borrowing for the month plus ten rupees as part repayment of the principal) ; yet in. 
the next month he was required to pay two rupees as interest on the whole principal 
even though the principal was reduced to ninety rupees. This continued all through and 
the cultivator was required to pay two rupees per month as interest until the debt was 
finally cleared off. 

Reasons for high rates of interest. — The moneylender charges a high rate of interest, 
but the risks of his business to some extent justify him. Firstly, he has considerable 
difficulty in borrowing money from the money-market unless he has a very sound and uni- 
versally accepted security to offer against his borrowings. He himself is often required to 
pay 12 per cent, per annum, and thus he cannot be blamed for charging a higher rate of 
interest to the cultivators. Secondly, he has to allow for loss in his business. This comes 
to about eight to ten per cent, even in very sound investments; and therefore he does 
not get more than eight to ten per cent, for himself, in ordinary transactions. The 
general rate of interest at 24 per cent, per annum is not, therefore, altogether unjustifi- 
able. 

Incidental charges. — ^There are few charges incidental to the grant of loans. More 
than fifty per cent, of loans are granted without any written documents to prove them. 
For the rest of the loans for which deeds, bonds or pronotes are executed, the govern- 
ment dues, in the form of stamps affixed on the bond, are often evaded by issuing an 
old bond which the borrower deposits with the moneylender every tune the former 
obtains a fresh loan. 

The moneylender may excuse the repayment of a small sum as chlioot if the 
borrower promptly and punctually repays the principal and the interest. 

Security for agricultural borrowings^ — The moneylender’s personal influence is 
more effective than all material securities put together. Fifty per cent, of the loans are 
not secured by bonds, pronotes or deeds; the only security consists in the close watch 
of the moneylender and tlie honesty of the borrowers. The borrowers also know that the 
moneylender is a powerful man, and if they refuse to pay him, he can compel them to 
do so in other ways than by a suit in a court of law, which is the last resort. When 
there are no documenis, the moneylender .sometimes resorts to foul means, such as picking 
a quarrel with their clients, and starting a criminal prosecution. 

Those borrowers whom the moneylender thinks beyond bis control or wliom be 
regards as dishonest are usually compelled to execute, a deed or pronote. Such deeds 
arc often executed for amounts inoro than the sum actually borrowed. This precaution 
is designed to make up for the loss and expense of litigation, and there is a mutual 
understanding betwT.en moneylender and borrower that if the interest and the principal 
are punctually paid, the moneylender will charge only the due sum, but otherwise he will 
enforce repayment by the help of the court for the full amount of the bond. The excess 
over the snm actually boiTowed then covers the expenses incurred by I he moneylender 
in excess of the co.sts allowed by the court. Again, the courts very often allow' interest 
at a much lower rate than Ihe rate decided between the parties, and (he practice also 
safeguards the moneylender against loss on this account. 

The practice of snhlcttmg. — The majority of cultivators have no land of their 
own to offer as security against ’ their borrowings. Most of the cultivators are mere 
tenants and as such they cannot mortgage their holdings. But tliey have a right to 
sublet them and instead of offering the land, they often offer the use of their land as 
securiiy. This i^ generally accepted by Ihe moneylender, who, in ease of non-payment 
of debt, compels the cultivator to sublet his holding to him. He then sublets it to 
another cultivator at a higher rate of rent, making tliereby a profit from the difference of 
rents. Tn this village, 11 acres of occupaTiey holdings wore sublet to a moneylender 
who sublet the same to another cultivator at a higher rent. The original rent on those 
occupancy holdings was Rs. per acre and the moneylender charged Rs. 13} per acre, 
earning thereby Rs. 7 per acre on 11 acres for four years in lien of a debt of Rs. 225 
which the occupancy holder w^as unable to pay in cash. 

The statutory tenants may also sublet their land for three years after cultivating 
it themselves for tlio. same period. Bui their rent is not so low as to leave any appre- 
ciable margin after subletting. No shilnni pafta (sub lease) was found in this village 
in respect of the statutory holdings. 
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Standing crops, cattle and ornaments are also offered and accepted as security for 
agricultural borrowings. In this village only Es. 800 out of the total debt were secured 
by the deposit of ornaments, and some Es. 2,100 had been borrowed on the security 
of the milch and the draught cattle. 

Registered and secured debts . — Only Es. 1,100 out of the total debt is registered 
in the registration office. Hence the total registered and the secured debt in this village 
is about Es. 4,000, that is, approximately 21*6 per cent, of the total debt. The .propor- 
tion of registered and secured debt to total indebtedness is, indeed, small. 

Summary . — The salient points in this survey may be summarised thus : 

(i) The total area of the village is 1,237 acres of which 912 acres arc under 
cultivation and 28 acres arc culturable waste. The double-cropped area 
amounts to 294 acres and thus the total crop area is about 1,206 acres. 

(ii) The sub-soil water level has sunk from 40 to 70 feet during the last two 

decades as a result of a serie.s of droughts. 

(iii) The statutory tenants hold 82*5 per cent, of the total cultivated land. 

(iv) The average size of the holding is 8*7 acres. The economic holding may be 

estimated as ten acres. 

(v) The cultivators of this village were quite well off, but of late successive failures 

of harvests have upset the rural economy and debts have enormously in- 
creased. 

(vi) The hohras and sahukars are the chief moneylenders of the villp,ge. The 

landlord of the village also does considerable moneylending business. 

(vii) More than 70 per cent, of loans are incurred for agricultural operations and 

requirements, while 19-1 per cent, are for subsistence, and 10*66 per cent, 
for marriages and other social functions. 

(viii) Indebtedness varies directly as the secuiity of land rights. 

(ix) Total indebtedness of the cultivators of the village is about Es. 18,629. 

(x) Indebtedness per cultivated acre comes to about Es. 20*5. 

(xi) The amount of debt per family of cultivators is about Es. 176*7. 

(xii) The average debt per head of rural population is about Es. 30-12. 

(xiii) The rate of interest generally varies between 24 and 37 J per cent, per 
annum. 

(xiv) The percentage of registered and secured debt to total indebtedness is about 
21*5. 
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Extracts from a monograph on agricultural marketing by Mr. 
ENDRA NATH BHARGAYA, M.A., student, University of Lucknow. 


I, — The cultivator and the beopari (itinerant dealer), 

the ca-se of a small farmer it would not be worth while to take his small 
produce to a distant market. He cannot afford to spare the money involved in transport- 
ing and marketing. He would rather forego the middleman’s profit and sell to tho 
local dealer. 

Big cultivators alone can manage to dispose of their produce on the best terms 
and secure the profit otherwise accruing to the beopari. The majority of small cultivators 
are always hard pressed by the necessity of money to pay the dues of the zamindar and the 
sahukar at the time of harvest. They cannot wait to examine the condition of the 
market and are always in a hurry to dispose of their produce at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Under such circumstances the local beopari is the only man to whom they 
must sell their produce immediately at their door. 

The beopari goes to the taula (weighman) of the village, who is generally an 
honest man, or at least supposed to ho .so by the zamindar who appoints him. The 
taula knows exactly the quality and the quantity of grain possessed by each fnrmcr and 
the portion thereof the farmer is willing to sell at a certain price. After consulting 
the weighman the beopari goes to the cultivators, examines the actual hcap'^ of grains 
and settles the price for a certain quantity of grain with the help of the weighman, 

who is also present. There is no system of grading. 

Tlio cultivator may be compelled to part with his produce at comparatively 
unfavourable rates on account of financial stringency, but he seldom lacks information 
regarding the movements of the market. The prices of grain are Icnown in all rural 
areas, even in the remotest villages, for news travels rapidly in India, and the prices 

of grain arc a popular topic, so that the dealer’s chauco of profiting by the cultivator’s 

ignorance is greatly reduced. Further, the cultivator is quite shrewd enough lo 
calculate whether it would be profitable for him to sell his produce to the local dealer 
on his terms, or to take the risk of selling it in the market himself. 

The rates in the village are, however, lower than the rates in the market. This 
difference, of course, varies, for it depends njion the distance of the village from the 
mandi and the relative facility of transport, etc. A difference of one seer in a rupee 
may bo taken as an average for the cheaper kinds of grain. For pulses lik(‘. urd and 
moong which sell at five seers a rupee it would be three-eighths of a seer, for cotlon 
onc-cighth of a seed, whilst in the case of some oil seeds, the difference would be very 
small. In fact, the greater the value per unit of bulk, the greater the difference 
between the village and market prices. When Ihe local dealers offer the cultivator a 
price, the latter calculates wdiether the price offered is more than he would be likely 
to get, if he were to go to the mandi himself. For instance, if the market rate of 
wheat at Kathras were Ks. 5-7 a maund, the cultivator would sell his wheat at 
Knpa, a village near Sadabad ('district Muttra), at Rs. 5 a. maund or even an anna 
or two less, because the expense of marketing at Hathras, including the cost of transport 
from his village comes to about 8 annas a mannd. . . . 

There is no provision for fluctuation in prices in the margin allowed by the 
cultivator. That is left to the dealer. As soon as the cultivator has sold his produce ho is 
free of all trade risks, . . . 

The margin thus allowed to the beopari is little more than what the cultivators 
would have lo spend if they themselves went to the market. Tf tjje beopari can make 
a profit out of this margin it is because he has specialised in the business and effect 
varion.: economics which the ordinary cultivators would fail to secure. In view of his 
services to the community, there is certainly no need to grudge the beopari the small 
profit which this margin allows him. 

It is sometimes urged Krhat this middleman should be eliminated to transfer his 
gains to the cultivator’s pocket. But lhat is lo go back on the principle of the 
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division iT labour; tbe beopari does for the cultivator what the cultivator cannot aa 

well do for himself. Even if the beopari were, as is sometimes alleged, a dishonest 

scoundrel who takes advantage of the rustic’s ignorance to cheat him, that would not 
be sufficient reason for ending, but only for mending, him Certainly this marketing 

agency must not be removed unless some other can be put in its place. And who, after 
all is the beopari ? He is rarely an alien agency : as often as not he is himself a 

cultivator who makes use of his bullock cart to supplement the income derived from 
his farm. 


11. — The beopari and the arhafia (commission agent). 

When the heoparis arrive at the market, they go to the stall of some arhatia 
(broker). His business is to sell the grain brought to him by his clients, beopari or 
cultivator, at tlie most favourable rates, and also to look after their personal comfort. 

Arhatias generally send out their agents in the morning a mile or two on the 
roads leading to the market to persuade prospective clients to come to their shop, 
though the latter usually rely more on their own experience than on the arguments 
of these agents 

As other inducements, some arhatias withhold a certain amount of money due to 
tbe client in order that he miglit rome to their shop again; whilst others advance 
money to the client and thus ensure his enstorn. One well-known arhafia staled tliat he 
had advanced some Its. 3,500 to various cultivators and heoparis in order that they 
might markof- through him when they visit the Hathras market, and charged only a 
nominal interest, although the risk was great, and there was little chance of the money 
being recovered if the shop of the arhatia was closed or bis business failed. In another 
Hathras case, an arhnfia's business came to an end on his death, and mit of some 
Es. 5,000 which he had advanced in rural areas to secure custom, only a few hundred 
rupees w’ere recovered. 

Ifl. — The arhafia, the customer and the dalal (broker). 

Tlio beopari taKcs his case at the arhatin's stall until a customer arrives, who is 
invanahlv acromiianied by a broker. The method of bargaining is peculiar. The broker 
has a piece of cloth called "angochhi," and all terms arc settled under the cover of tliis 
anciochhi by niani])ulating the fingers. Snppohe, for instance, that the rale of wheat is 
Es. 5-‘2 per rnaiiiid; and tlie customer offers a rate of Es. 5-1; to express his offer he 

would catcli hold of one finger of the broker under the cover of the anqorhhi, and tho 

brf>ker in his (urn would eatch hold of oue finger of the arhatia. The arhafia would then 
take the beopari aside and consult him. Suppose the beopari were willing to sell at 
Ks. 5-1 0, then the arhafia would inform the broker by first catching hold of one of his 
fingers iind uttering the word “anna”, and then catching hold of two fingers, and 
uttering the word “piee”, which offer w’onUl lie passed on to the customer by the broker 

in the same w^ay, and so on till agreement was reached. 

The nrhatia's treatment of his client is a very important matter, aboiif wliich he 
has to lie exceedingly careful. Competition between arhatias, at Hathras specially, is 
so keen that if is not easy to secure or retain the custom cf a client without treating 
him specially well. The arhafia must supply eonifortahle aecominodntion, good dj' 
ing water, and sometimes tobacco or other smoking materials; and nmst show'' is 
clients that he tries his best to seenre for him the most favourable price. 

IV. — The pakka arhafia, or purchaser's aqenf. 

lict us next consider as to who is the purchaser of the beoparVs goods. We have 
already seen that the ordinary arhafda (commission agent) does not often purchase the 
beopari' <; goods. Tt is the pakka arhafia who cff(‘cts these purchases, eithei* on Ins own 
account or on behalf of some outside firm. Generally he acts as a commission agent for 
despatching goods to big firms in distant grain centres, such as Eonibnv. (\alciitla, 
C'nM-n])ore, and T\nra(dii. S^ometiines the firms send their representativpR to the market 
where they nsnally conduct business wnth tbe help of these pakka arhatias. Such an 
outside firm both buys atid sells, which it does depends upon relative mai'ket eonditions. 
For example, a firm of Caw'npore wdll buy wdieat at Hathras if the rate of wheat 
at Cawmoore is higher than tliat at Hathras bv more than the cost of transport and 
other incide!it;il expenses of rarrying wheat from Hathras to Cawnpore. 
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On the other hand, it may happen sometimes that, as the result of such a cause 
as scarcity in adjoining rural areas, the prices of grain at Hathras may rise beyond the 
piMcos at export centres. Then the outside firms will despatch their goods to Hathras 
for sale, through their agent, the pakka arhatia. This will take place only when the 
prices of grain rise at Hathras by more than the expenses of carrying the goods from the 
big centres to Hattoas. 

V. — Marketing charges. 

Village. — The cultivators, M'hen they dispose of their produce, to the local dealer, 
have to incure little expense. They have to give a seer and a quarter of grain to the 
agent of the buyer (generally the driver of the cart), and the same amount to another 
person who assists the taula {weighman) in the weighing operation, for every cartload 
of transaction. The average cart carries 20 maunds, and thus for every maund ho 
gives about two chhataks of grain which coat half a picc if the grain sells at the rate of eight 
seers for the rupee. On the other liand, he gets half the wages of the weighman accord- 
ing to the custom of the village. The wages of the weighman are fixed at one pice 
per rupee worth of transactiion. Thus for every rupee worth of transaction the seller 
gets half a pice from the wages of the weighman which comes to about two and a half pice 
per maund if the grain sell at eight seers per rupee. This leaves liini a saving «)f two 
pice per maund instead of any expense. 

Tt is, however, important to note that weights arc found to dilTer in different 
villages. For example, the maund of Tvnpa is equivalent to 4‘2 seers of stand.ard weight. 
When dhe cultivator sells his produce he sella it at a slightly higher rate in order to 
cover the price of tlie two extra seers that the purehaser will get on account of the heavier 
weights. . . . 

Beopari. — When sntTTicient grain lias been collected for a cartloiul, the heopari 
takes it to the maridi’, the heopari generally keeps his own cart. The cost of m<iinta,in- 
ing the cattle and tlie enrt is the second item in the list of his expenses, the weighing 
charges of the village tnvhi being the first. Tt is. of c(mr^\ ditlTimlt to C'^tiimde the cost 
of transport per maund under such circumsfonces, cspecinllv ns the hnlh''cks nnd cart 
are put to other uses as well. 

Before reaching the mandi the beopari has to nic‘et n tturd exiumse, namely the 
octroi duty. For every loaded cart drawn by two bullocks the octroi duty at Hathras 

is 5 annas 9 pies; for that drawn by three it is 9 annas. At .Agra tlie octroi duties 

are 14 (iniias for every loaded cart drawn by 'two bullocks and He. 1-5 for one drawn 
by three. . . . 

The heo])(iri has also to pay for transporting the grain from the stall the 
arhatia to the godown of (he customer. Kach porter (palledar) earries about (juo uiaund 
and a half jit a time, arid the heopari pays on the average 1 anna 0 pies for each head- 
load. The minimum wage at dull seasons is one anna per head load. The wages also 

depend upon tlie distance to he traversed by the palledar. 

As soon ns the grain is weighed and carried to tlie godown of the purchaser the 
arhatia becomes responsible for the payment of the price by the purchaser to the seller. 
Payments are generally cash, and in the event of failure by the purcliascr lo pay the 
price immediately, the arhatia makes payment out of his own pocket. He charges no 
interest unless the repayment is delayed for more than n few days. 

When the grain reaches the godown of the purchaser it is roweighed, and 
the difference in weight, if there he any against the heopari^ is taken into account when 
payment is made to him. The purchaser sometimes insists upon a deduction of half 
a seer of grain per maund to compensate for the dust in the grain. 

The following charges have also to he met by the heopari ; — 

(i) Weighing charges, one pice per rupee. 

^ii) Weighman, n. seer of grain per cart. 

(iii) Woigflunan’s awsistant (charharewala), a seer of grain per cart. 

(iv) Purchaser’s broker, six annas per cent. Tf no broker comes witli the purchaser, 

this amount is charged by the arhatia for having acted as a broker. The 
brokerage may also be charged on the amount of transaction if Jhe whole 
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cartload is not piu'chascd by a single buyer. It is then charged at the rate 
of five annas per transaction of hundred rupees. 

(v) Shah(jirdi—ii religious deduction— four annas per Bs. 100 of price. 

(vi) Goshala donation, one anna per transaction of Bs. 400. 

(vii) Ramhla subscription, one pice up to Bs. 1,000 and a pice for each addi- 

tional thousand. 

BCiSulcs these regular charges there are some other irregular and arbitrary charges 
which diiler Iroin shop to shop. For example, the arhatia niay charge the seller one 
chhatack per iriaund lor the cstablishuiiait of his shop. The beggars are given some 
grain; the chatnann who cleans the place for weighing the grain is given two or three 

handfuls from each cart. The pujari of the temple in the mandi receives one seer 

per cart. 

Arhatia. The arhatia charges Be. 1-9 per transaction of Bs. 100 from the heopari as 
weighing charges. Out of this, however, he makes the following payments : — 

(i) The charges of weighrrian, four annas per bargain of Bs. 100 (at Hathrasi. 

(ii) Cart driver, three annas per cart. 

(iii) Stable-keeper, three pies per bullock. 

Thus the arhatia' s profit comes to about Be. 1 per bargain of Bs. 100, including 
the risks due to the money lent to his clients, the interest on the money, and the 
expenses of maintaining the shop. . . . 

Pahka arhadia. — The following list gives an idea of the expenses which the out- 
side firm wo 11 have to incur for each consignment if they jiurchase goods at Hathras 
and get them desi)a(ched for delivery at their own place 

(i) Bailway freight, Be. 1-12 per manud for l^ombay and Calcutta. 

(ii) Filling and sewing the sacks nine pies per sack of 2^ niaiinds. 

(iii) Thread for sewing the sacks, twelve annas per 100 sacks. 

(iv) Price of sacks at the market rate (which is subject to fluctuations), approx- 

imat(dy seven annas 

(v) Brokerage, ten annas per transaction of Bs. 100. 

(vi) Octroi on cereals, four pics per inaiind. 

(vii) Cartage charges, two and a half picc per sack of two and a half maunds. 

(viii) Tip to the railway subordinates, Bs. 2 per bmidred sacks. 

(ix) Expenses at the railway station, Bs.5. 

A professional writer lives at the railway station who gets everything done pro* 
pcrly for the arhatia and charges him five annas as wages . . . 

Besides the railway ireight, the outside firms have to incur the following expenses 
in the 7?iandi of Hathras, if they wish to sell their goods there : 

(i) BiT)kcragc, five annas per transaction of K.s. 100. 

(ii) Weighing charges, one pice per sack of two and a half maunds. 

(iii) Goshata, one anna per transaction of Bs. 100. 

(iv) Cartage charges from the railway station to the godown of the pakkd 

arhatia, one anna per sack of two and a half maunds. 

The railway freight between Hathras and either Calcutta and Bombay comes to 
about Be. 1-12 per maund. 

VI. — Speculation. 

The most important attribute of a commodity that can be made the object of 
speculation is wide demand. Secondly, the commodity should be subject to great 
fluctuations in prices. Thirdly, it should be capable of being graded and described with 
sufficient accuracy so tha't it can be easily referred to in speculative contracts. Lastly, it 
should be capable of being preserved for a reasonable length of time. Grain, therefore, 
is a highly suitable commodity for the purpose of organised speculation. 
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The professional speculators in India generally represent the class of dealers in 
grain. Practically all the firms take part in speculation. By their long experienoe 
of the market they are well able to forecast the trend of price fiuctuations. 

They have no reguar association similar to western Stock Exchanges, but there 
are verbal rules and regulations to govern their activities, entirely conventional and 
unwritten, yet generally as binding as written rules. 

They have no regular association similar to western Stock Exchanges, but there 
ing business, nor are those people whose names are contained in the sarafa (a list of 
honest people). But ordinary individuals have got to lodge adequate security as a 
guarantee of their good faitji. Some firms when they find it impossible to pay up their 
losses declare baukriqdcy. Nothing can be done against them in the courts of law; 
they need not even get their insolvency declared by the court, for speculative transactions 
are not legally valid. They simply lose their credit. Thus mutual good faith is the 
only basis of speculation, and public censure and loss of goodwill are the only checks 
against breach of faith. 

in the absence of any system of grading in the markets, transactions are settled 
by the show of samples. Some qualities are so well marked that even without any 
regular gradation they can be approximately identified. Wheat, for example, is 
specified as white or brown, and gram as thin and thick. Bui sucli siipulations 

regarding tlie (luality are rarely made, unless actual delivery of goods is intended by 
cither party to tho contract. 

The most general type of speculation is known as the hadni ka satta. The 
common objects of speculation at Hathras are wheat, gram, barley, and bajra. The 
first three of them are stored in khattis (pits for storing grain), and all speculative 
tansactions concerning them arc made in terms of khutiis. The contracts for future 
delivery are made eight to six months before the date of maturity, which is always 
fixed on Jaith Sudi Purnmashi (the full moon day in the month of Jaith by the Indian 
calendar). All those who enter into contract for future delivery of goods have to fulfil 
the contract on or before that day. The contracts arc fulfilled by mere payment of 

profit or loss calculated on the quantity of goods contracted for. Suppose, for instance, 
A has contracted with il to supply him with five khattis of wheat at Bs. 6-4 per maund. 
Now, if tlie rate of wheat on Jaith Stidi Purnmashi (the date of maturity) be Bs. 6-l(> 
per maund, A will have to pay B a difference of six annas per maund for fhc whole 
amount of wheat that he has contracted to supply him. The contents of the five 
khattis for which tho contract was made will be weighed and the payment made accord* 
ingly. . . . 

Although tlie dale of delivery is fixed at Jaith Svdi Purnmashi^ the supplier at 
Hathras is given the option to deliver the goods on any day in the month of Jaith 

prior to Purnmashi (tlie last day of the month). If he does not clear the account before 

Purnmash’ the purchaser can compel him to do it on that day. 

Actual delivery,- however, rarely takes place. For the purchaser, whose main 
object is to make money out of these transactions, seldom deserves it. On the other 
baud, the seller often contracts 5to sell the same khatti to various persons, and cannot 
deliver to all of them, so that he also prefers to pay the difference in price to his 
purchaser. 

The speculator who has sold for future delivery does not bear nil the risks of thei 
transaction himself. He usually buys from another dealer, for future delivery, somei 
part of what he has contracted to deliver, perhaps the whole. That other dealer in 
turn shifts part of tho risk to a third one, and so on. Similarly, the buyer, who has 
purchased some goods for future delivery, may sell a part or the whole of what hef 
has contracted to receive. This process goes with fluctuations in prices. For example, 
if A has contracted with B to sell him five khattis at the rate of Bs. 5 4 a maund,^ and 
the market rate of wheat rises by 2 annas, B may sell his claim to G charging him a 
difference of 2 annas a maund on the approximaite contents of the khattis. Then A 
becomes responsible to C for supplying those pits at the original rates ; the seller generally 
remains bound hv the contract till the end. 

Tn the case of commodities such a hajra, that are not stored in khaffis, the 
transnetion is made in terms of sacks or maunds. A sack contains^ approximately two 
and a half maunds of grnin. Tn rare instances the transaction is in terms of rupees. 
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For exainplo, A loay contract with B to supply wheat worth a thousand rupees at the 
rate of 7 seers, G cliattaiiks. Cotton traiisactiuna are always made in terms of khandi. 
Each khandi weighs 7 niaunds 21 seers and 14 chattacks. Cotton seed contracts are 
generally made in terms of maunds. 

Badni ha satta also takes place at Agra with some slight differences of procedure.- 
The objects of speculation are to some extent different. Wheat transactions are rare :V 
Agra Bpecnlation relates principally to cotton, cotton seeds, gram, and \)a]ra. 

The date of maturity also differs; for cotton and gram the date is the end of 
the ordinary month, for barley and some other commodities, the date is Jaith Sndi 
Piirnmashi, and for hajra it is Aghan Sudi Purnmashi. Contracts for hajra are made 
at tlie beginning of the kharif harvest, that is some four or five months before the date 
of maturity. 

Again, whereas at Hathras the seller has an option to clear the difference on any 
day in the month of Jaith, at Agra the dates are absolutely fixed. 

The Indian speculation market is not without its gambling transactions w'lnch 
are known as nazrana. This system of speculation can best be described by an example. 

us suppose that the price of wheat is Ks. 54 per maund and that A wants to 
“place nazrana on ^yheat*’ i.e., to speculate on a rise (or fall) in the price 
of wheal!:. A will then deposit with some firm of speculators a sum of money which 
varies witJi the nature and quautily of the commodity, .nud the period of the bet; for 
wheat the price is usually 2 pice per maund per month, so that on 32 maunds he will 
have to pay one rupee in cash. If on the day of clearance the rate be Bs. 54 or below 
it, then if A has bolted on a rise he loses the rupee he has already paid; on the other 
hand, if the rate has gone above Rs. 5 4, he will get back the difference on the price 
of 82 maunds. If the rate comes to Rs. 64-6 he gets back the rupee which he 
has already paid, and neither loses nor gains; on any increase* beyond Rs. 54-6 be will 
gain. Similarly, if he had betted on a fall, he w’oulJ lose if the price remains stationary 
or rises, recover the whole or part of his hel if it falls imt more than tw’o pies a 
maund, and gain if the price goes below Rs. 6*8*6. 

Some speculators bet simultaneouBly both ways when the deposit is something less 
than double of the deposit for a bet in one direction. ^ 

The ]'eriod can be extended by paying an additional deposit, but tfeee months is 
generally the limit. The rate for a bel both ways for a period of tlircc months is five 
annas a maund. 

The rate of nazrana naturally varies with the probability of a change in price. 
The more valuable the commodity, the greater the tendency, for its price to fluctuate, 
nnd consequently the greater the nazrana. For example, the rate of nazrana on cotton 
is generally eight annas per month per maund. 

Nazrana is nothing short of gambling, but it docs not involve the heavy risks 
involved in Badni ka satta. Tt is, therefore, suitable for the amateur speculator, who 
knows little of market conditions. 

Vn, — Ttural storage. 

Many cultivators store their produce in earthen pots placed in the ground, the 
months of which are above the floor. The pots are of varying dimensions; the biggest 
may hold as much as a maund or two, but ordinarily their capacity is 50 to 70 
seers. They arc perhaps the safest way of storing grain. They arc safe from fire, and 
also fr(jm water, as they are generally made waterproof by a coating of oil, and the opening 
is sufficiently higli to allow no w^ater to enter. They are also too strong for rats to 
break in, whilst their mouths are tightly closed by a small lid, covered with mud or 
clay, so that insects cannot penetrate. TTiey arc quite safe against theft, and easy to 
handle. Their only drawback is the smallness their capacity. Only a few pots can 
be sunk in the floor of the hut, which occupies a small area, and the total capacity of 
the pots does not exceed a few maunds of ^ain. 

The khases are another form of rural storage, big underground store-rooms or 
cellars below the floor of the hut generally. They are not very deep and are kept 
clean by smearing them frequently with mud and dung. They are as safe as pot 
storage against pilfering and burglary, but more liable to damage by rats, insects and 
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vater. The khases have a ttiuall upeuiug suihcient to allow a luau to pass through 
it. Handling is not so easy us in put storage fur the at inospiiure inside the khas* 
ospeciaily when it has been closed for a long tiiae, UecuineB bO bud that before a human 
being can enter it, it niusb be left open lor at least twenty-four hours. The capacity 
of kUases ordinarily exceeds 100 niauuds. 

KliatUs arc exactly the same as kliases in form, but larger with big round or 
oblong holes made in the ground w'lth a small opening sufficient to allow a man to 
pass through it. They diifer, however, in the way of lining. Khasea are not lined; 
they are only smeared with dung and mud, whereas the khatiis ure lined with straw 
and stalks. All the defects of that storage are also to be found in Uus form of storage* 
but on a larger scale. . . Big khaitts are seldom to be found in rural areus. 
Wherever they exist, they generally belong to moneylenders or gram dealers. Wheat, 
barley, gram and arhar are stored in Ichattis and khase«\ juar, bajra, unit niotig iimi 
khurti, etc., are usually kepi in big barrels of mud or suiikt^n puts. 

The gram dealers m the mandis (markets') keep their grain iu big khatiis or in 
store-houses. The khatiis are just the same us they arc in rural areus, with all their 
•drawbacks and risks. They can be had on hire in tuandis ; the rent depends upon the 
capacity of the khatti and the demand for them. 

The store houses sometimes are big masonry buildings, called kothas in w^hicli 
the grain is heaped up, without sucks, or barrels. They ure more secure against the 
dangers of water, rats, and insects than the khases or the khattis. When grain is 
stored in sacks, ordinary buildings wiili tin roofs serve us store houses . . . 

Such methods of storage arc very primitive. But they are for various reasons 
adequate. The cultivator has seldom much grain to store, whilst he can rarely store 
it fur any great length of time, since he must sell it as soon after the harvest as possible 
to repay his debts. It is only the beopari or moneylender who stores grain to any 
extent; and the profit which he earns is so great that he can afford to ignore the com- 
paratively small loss due to an inefficient system of storage. Again, speculation and 
storage are inseparably mixed up in the grain-dealer’s business, and the large profits 
of speculation make up for losses in storage. This is why no good storage system is 
mintained liere for the preservation of the products iu good, condition. 

Storage is indispensable to regulate supply in nccordanco with demand. It 
absorbs the excess of supply over demand, and meets the demand when the supply is 
•deficient. It thus serves a useful purpose in helping to steady market prices. Large 
stores, such as khattis, make an ndeciuate and tangible security for loans; and so 
storage serves a further useful purpose in facilitating agricultural finance. lOven banks 
will lend money to grain dealers on the security of their stocks. And lastly, storage 
makes it possible to transfer possession of goods without actually moving them, thus 
avoiding the wastage and deterioration that would result from frequent handling. 

VTII. — Periodical markets, 

“Market day” is as important in the calendar of rural India as in that of rural 
England. It is a day when the peasant can escape for a while from the monotonous 
routine of his ordinary life to mingle with his fellow-men, to see and hear something 
of the outside world, and to obtain, if not rest, at all events such relaxation as comes 
from a change of occupation. 

In one important respect, the pcric^ical rural market differs entirely from the 
urban market. The latter is a place w'here consumers can obtain the commodities that 
tJiey need from the traders who sell them ; the former is a place where producers of 
different w^ares meet to exchange them. Producer is trader and consumer too. The 
peasant sells his grain, and with the money thus obtained buys oil from the teli ; the 
teli sells his oil, and with the price of it buys from the kumhar: the kumhor 
having sold his pots, buys grain from the peasant, and so on. The rural market, in 
short, belongs to a more primitive stage of economic development than the urban 
market. But it suits the villager much better. Ho has little to sell; there is little 
which he needs, or can afford, to buy. By selling his own produce, he secures the 
profit for himself that would otherwise go to middleman, an important to a small man. 
Agricultural mabkrtino ; Mr. Brijendra Nath Bhabgava. 
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This peculiarity also oxplams why the rural market is always periodical. The producer 
must produce six days, that he may have products to sell uii the sevc'Uth. 

The village market (painth) is held in some open place, where the dealers set 
up their stalls. The usual hour is the afternoon, for people have to come from distant 
villages ; and especially in winter they cannot start so early as to reach the market 
in the morning. JJunng the summer season the stall keepers protect themselves from 
the hot sun by means of small awnings supjiorted on short poles. All varieties of gram, 
the finest as well as the coarsest, are on sale ; purchasers and idlers wander about 
examining the grain and pulses and inquiring the rates at every stall. Very often the 
top layer of a heap of gram is much better than the lower layers, and brawls ensue. 
The wcighinan of the village attends the painth and measures most purchases. He 

secures good wages on market day. . . . 

Other wares, besides grain, are exposed for sale. One corner of the bania's stall 

is occupied by such cheap spices as the peasants use, common salt, haldi (turmeric), 

dhania, mirch, (pepper). The oil presser {ieh) sells tlic oil which he has pressed during 
the week, and the oilcake (khol) wliich is used as fodder; the kacheJn sells his 

vegetables and his fruits, potatoes, jams, green stuff, mangoes and melons. The cloth! 
mercliant, whose ])riiicipiil business is to wander from village to village selling either* 
on cash or on credit, sets np a stall, and his customers benefit by competitive prices 
and larger sidection. The Chamar sells Ids leather goo<ls, shoes and buckets and ropes; 
the blacksmith and carpenter sell all eorls of agricultural implements or cheap furniture. 
The Kiimhar sells bis pots; the cattle-owner his (fin. ^Phere are a few cheap luxuries: 
glass bangles and beads, leaden ornaments, toys and sw^eets, looking glasses and packets 
of ffeyidnr (vermilion). There are the usual knick-knack vendors, quacks, and 
disinterested medical men, who travel for the public good. Some markets specialise in 
particular articles — for instance, Miiai’s spccialily is iron sheet buckets and pots, 
Danji’s is pottery (both villages in "Muttra district). Tt is in these village markets that 
the new crops first appear at harvest time, whilst at scMal time all kinds of seed can 
be bought there. . . . 

Practically all the heavy work in rural areas is clone by cattle, and as generally 
the cultivators do not rear enough bullocks to do all the work of their land, the facilities 
for cattle purcl’iasc are a matter of great importance in rural economics. 

It would be extremely difficult and not worth while for any individual to keep a 
permanent cattle stall for the purchases would be highly insufficient to run iho stall on 
a sound economic basis. There are cattle dealers who w^ander from place to place pur- 
chasing and selling cnttle; bulb this is an unsatisfactory method of supply, for the visit 
of the cattle dealer is uncertain, whilst the farmer is not always possessed of sufficient 
capital to invest in cattle. And even if the tw^o events coincide, the selection of animals 
will generally be small. . . . 

The host soliition of these difficulties is the catflc fair, of which many are held 
all over the United Provinces in different places and’ af various couvcnicTd limes, 
generally after the harvest, wffien the pockets of the farmers are supposed to be full 
and they must purchase cattle for the next crop, But it is not so much the question 
of money as the question of fodder which decides whether the cultivator will purchase 
c.atde or nol. If he has sufficient fodder, he can usually manaire to borrow the money 
he wauls: hut if fodder is scarce, he would not dnre to purchase cattle even if he had 
the moriev. The recurring expenses of keeping cattle far outweighs the initial cost. 

Tlic mela of Butesliwar (in Agra district) is one of the most important cattle 
fairs in the western districts. Tt is attended by thonsands nf dc.nlcrs and purchnsers. 
Buteshw i\r being a central place in the division is suitable for such rural gatherings. 
Bullocks, roTvs, hufTalocs, mules, asses, cnmcls and horses of all sizes, varieties and 
breeds are offered for sale. The fair is also attended by many dealers in agricuPural 
implements and other necessities of rural life, whilst there is a small exhibition where 
the use of various modern types of ngricnltural implement is demonstrated. 

Another big mela is held at T>ewa (in Bara Banki district) just after the klinrif 
harvest, when the ciiltivnforn require cattle for the approaching rahi. Thousands of 
oo-ttlp from far and near are brought for the purposes nf sale. To this mela, also' 
there is attached an exhibit mn for demonstrating the rural schemes of sanitation, the 
use of modern implements of agriculture and scientific methods of dairy farming and of 
cattle breeding. 

AnnTcrr.Tnn \L M\nR:FTT'Nro : Mn. B’RT.Tn'N'BUA Nath Bhargava. 
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lX.--Meafii of transport. 

The Indien Bystem of raral transport has undergone liitle change from mediaeval 
times. In spite of the progress that has been made in methods of transport in other 
countries, the same old, obsolete, slow, and uneconomic method of carrying goods and 
passengers are still in vogue. 

There are no waterways in these parts of the province, and the means of com- 
munication are country-made. Very few villages lie on the I'oadside; most of them 
are connected with the nearest road by lanes {tiatjras), the rcHiilt of constant use < i' 
certain tracks, whether these involve encaroachment upon the fields or not. Dagras 
connect the various vUlagos with one another, and all of them to the road. They are 
deep, dusty paths, defined on either side by small hedges; after a shower of rain the 
dust becomes mud, which is sometimes so heavy as to bi^-ome impassable to man or 
beast. 

fioine villages arc fur even fmm the regular dagras, and it takes a long time 
to reach a road. Transport in such circumstances becomes so cosrly and laborious 
that it renders intensive and specialised farming unprofitable by restricting the market 
for the produce. No amount of effort on tlic part of the organisers of the co-operative 
movement, or of the officers of the Agricultural department can better the condition of 
the rural population unless the market for agricultural produce is widened to such an 
extent that the cultivators can buy and sell on favourable terms; but no m.nrket system 
can be satisfactory without adequate transport facilities, . . . 

The most common typo of conveyance in rural areas is the bullock cart whicli 
can move without much wear and tear even uj)on the worst rouds. There are three 
kinds of bullock cart. The most ordinary kind is called chakra. The chakra is generally 

drawn by a pair of bullocks, though if the loads are heavy a third 

bullock is yoked in front of the pair. Chakras have two wheels. I hat are made in the 
crudest, possible manner, very heavy, with stout wooden rims, somelimes protected by 

an iron tyre. They are also very strong, and easily mended; any ordinary damage 

c.nn be immediately repaired by the drivers themselves. The strength of the cattle 

determines (lie amount of the load. A stout pair of hullocks can draw 40 maunds 
of load in a chakra^ an average pair 30 to 35 maunds; three bullocks can 

draw 4.^ maunds. The speed of the chakra is "^low even on good roads, and with an 
average load they cannot move at more than three and a half or ai the ihofI four milf'^ 
an hour; on bad roads it is difTicult for them to travel more than two and a half miles p-T 
hour. The distance of 11 miles between Hatliras and Padahad is eovered by ordina’V 
chakras in three and a half hours approximately. 

Another typ^ of bullock cart is called ekka (drawn by one). These ekkas arc 

of exactly the same description as the chakras, but smaller, and witli a different 
arrangement for yoking the single bullock or buffalo. The heaviest possible load is 
only 12 lo 15 maunds a time, but it has the ndvaulage of speed over the 

chakra. Wiib a medium load they can go four to fivo miles per hour if the road is 

fairly good. They arc used for relatively light traffic. A largo number of ekkas run 
from Sadabad to Hatliras with loads of raw hides, cotton, gur, potatoes, sweet jpotaitocs, 
grains, pulses, and similar commodities. The ordinary rate from Sadabad to Hatliras 
is about six pice per maund, but dnimg (he harvest seasons, in spite of competition, the 
rate goes as high a.s two and a half annas. It would cost about Rs. 75 to 100 Im 
make a good ekka, which w'onld last two or three years at the most. The bullock would 
cost him Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 and might serve for aWit the same period. 

Another kind of bullock cart is the chaupai (four wheels). There are big, heavy 
carts with two big hind wheels and two small fore wheels. They are also called ka ranch!*. 
They move very slowly and are drawn by two or three animals, bullocks or he-buffaloes. 
They can carry a load of 60 maunds. Sacks of gprain, loads of gur, bales of cotton, 
iron sheets and bars, and heavy articles that cannot be easily moved in any other kind 
of conveyance, are transmitted in these chaupais. 

The ekka and chakra have the advantage over a chaupai in respect of speed and 
lightness; they can pass through the dagras and fields vrithout any difficulty, whilst 

the chaupai can move easily only on a metalled road 

Aobioultdbaii marketing : Mb. Rbtjbndba Nath Bhaboav'i. 
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Like cliaupais, unt garis (camel carts) are also used for long distances and heavy 
loads. These carts are big rectangular cages sujpported on four wheels and having 
coach box in front for the driver to sit. They are sometimes double-storied, in ordei- 
that luggage may be kept lower and the passengers may sit in the upper storey.- 
Generally only a single camel is used. These carts must be licensed, and the licensing, 
aitthorities fix the toad at about 18 maunds, but 25 mauiids or inortr 

are often loaded. The camels can cover 40 miles a day vs^itliout fatigue. Cainet) 
carls take three and a half hours to cover the distance of 11 miles between Hadabad an/i 
Hathras. They charge from five pice to two annas a maund according to the demand 
for carriers at various times of the year. During the harvest they carry grain and pulse- 
from the rural areas to the mandis and earn good rates; but in the off season they run 
between the distant mandis of Dholpur, Agra, Hathras, Aligarh, and C^awnpore cairv 
ing such commodities as vegetables, potatoes, sweet potalocs, common salt, planks, iron 
sheets and bars, cotton bales, cotton seeds, raw hides, stones, carcases and other sirnilai 
articles. 

The cost of a camel cart may come to about Rs. 250, and it can be used for about 
ten years on good roads and with proper precaution against overloading. Its running 
repairs may ctvne to about Rs. 10 a year. The average camel costs something like Es. 150 
and can be made to serve for eight to ten years. Ihiring the sn miner season the camel 
can live on the leaves of trees alone, bnt in winter it requires fodder. The owners (d 
the carts pay five rupees a licensing fee for the year. The average net earning of a camel 
cart owner if he drives it himself may come to about one rupee a day after meeting ail 
incidental expenses ... 

Besides the vehicles already described pack animals are used as means ol 
transport in all parts of India. 

The most common are asses and nudes, Dhobis (washermen) and Kuniliars 

(potters) of the village keep a largo number of donkeys; they cost Es. 10 to Es. SO 

each, ami can serv'e for abouf ten u'ars if carefully used. Mules cost |iiot less 

than Hs. 100, and can serve twenty years if properly 'treated. Dliohis and luiniliars 
kei'p donkeys for the ])iii'pnses of their own pi’ofession ; lhe.se animals carry the bundle if 
clothes to the pool for the wa.sliernian, or clay and pots for the jMiticr. Other peopl.' 
hire tlioni when they require them. An average donkey can carry two maimds. Tliev 
cover three miles an hour, a little more tfian the ordinary chal'nts- (jr choN pais. 

Camels, oxen and hc-lmffalocs are also used as beasts of harden — and sianetinu's 
also slic-lmffaloes incapable of giving milk .... 

hor the carringc of pa'^sengers there is a regular service of pony ekkas andt 
tongas, hut of late motor loii-'es have also been introduced on tlie metalled ronds. 
The comjietit’on between the automobile and the horsc-nullod carrier lias appreciably 

brought down the rates of freight, and the latter arc in d.ingor of beimr driven out? 
cf the field. 
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Dr, Badhakamal Maker jee • Mr. Batya Prakash, there are two points of view which 
have been placed before us with regard to indebtedness. The first is that there is want of 
credit in spite of security to offer; the other point of view is that credit is too cheap. 
Now I want to know which of thoRo points of view will be supported by your experience 
in the village?— Ncitiior of them. 

What is the chief cause of indebtedness?— The chief canse of indebtedness is that 
holdings arc too small to support families in the Basti district. 

Yon have stated that some of the holdings of the Ghamars are only one or two 
acres?— That is only in very few cases; most of the Chamars have one-third or one-half 
ai're holdings. 

Do you think they can nover be free from debt?— They are chiefly agricultural 
iahonrers and the difficulty is that their income is too small. In fact they get only 
about Rs. 24 a year. ® 

Do you think that one of the canse of indebtedness is under-sized holdings? If so 
what remedy would you suggest for the improvement of the situation? Do you, Mr. Sri- 
vaslava, also think likewise?- (Afr. Srivastava) : In Benares holdings are not so small as 
they are in Basti. Those who possess holdings have sufficient land to maintain their 
families ; hut there are others who have got no land and they arc merely agricultural lab- 
ourers. They have to maintain themselves on very small income. 

• 1 ® number of cultivators who still continue their occupation in under- 

sized. hoMings?— (Mr. Srivastava) : Yes, of course there are. 

In Bhatiyana there are a large number of cultivators who own under-sized hold- 
ings. Bui- not in Muttra? — (Mr, Bhargava) : No. 

Mr. Kunwar Bahadur : In my villages I oamo across a number of holdings which 
were uneconomic. 

The Chairman : What is the size of an uneconomic holding? — (Mr, Satya Prakash^ 
There are two classes, zamindars and tenants. In the case of tenants it is about 15 
highas (kachcha). 

Mr, Srivastava : As T have said in my note with regard to Dangharia the avera^’e 
area of a cultivator is 6*7 acres or 7J bights . This is regarded as an economic holding 
and IS sufficient to maintain a family. 

Dr, Badhakamal Mvkerjee : Do you think that an area less than this cannot be 
profitable agriculturally? 

Mrssm. -Orvi Sahai Srtvastava, Satya PnAKAsn, Rrijrndba Nath Bhaboava and 
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The Chairman : I think this is a very important point. In talking of agricultural 
debts we often include in them all sorts of things, viz., marriages, deaths, payment of 
land revenue and litigation, etc. These are not agricultural debts in the least. Though 
they happen to be owned by agriculturists they have nothing to do with agriculture. If you 
are going to take that line in measuring the income and size of holdings against the 
debts, you must exclude all those debts. They have nothing to do with the holdings ; 
there are quite different causes for them and it will not be fair to say that all those debts 
should be borne by the land. You must at once cut out what is not purely agricultural 
debt. I am prepared to give a very wide latitude to the expression “agricultural debt’" 
like the payment of land revenue, or famine debts; but social functions, litigation and 
to a very large extent ancestral debts have to go out of agricultural debt altogether. 
You have got to remember that when talking about holdings; otherwise all calculations 
about agricultural indebtedness will fall to the ground. I do not mean that other debts 
will not be considered by us; but so far as agricultural debts arc concerned, those other 
things have nothing to do with them. 

Rai Bahadur Bahu Mohan Lai : Suppose a cultivator has no other occupation, he 
will naturally have to incur debts in connection with marriages, etc.? 

The Chairman : I am at present only talking about agriculiural debts. You cannot 
say that a holding is insufficient to support a tenant because he is in debt on account 
of so many other things. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : Suppose a holding does not pay for ipprovidence or 
social responsibilities which will bo considered necessary for a cultivator according to his 
social status, and if the holding is to pay only agricultural expenses and debt would 

be the proportion in your village of holdings which will be considered uneconomic ? — [Mr 
Safya Prakash) : I think about 70 per cent. 

The Chairman : What will be the proportion of economic holding^ in accordance 
with my previous remarks?— (Mr. Satya Prakash) Perhaps not more tha^i 30 per cent. 

Mr, Bhargavo : Tn the INTuttra district the holdings are much bigd^er and most of 
lliem are economic holdings. There arc only a few holdings which are ^under-sized. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : You know in Muttra, Mr. Bhargava,‘ the rainfall ia 
very irregular and often insufficient.— (Mr. Bhargam.) 1 have explained Ahat most of th»' 
agricultural debts are due to vicissitudes of season, abnormal harvests a^nd insufficient 
of produce. 

The Chairman : Your land is less fertile as eompared to land in Basti. ] That 
it absolutely plain that an economic holding in Muttra is not an economic^ in 

Basti. That is the difficulty. There is no such thing as an economic holding of g'^neral 
application. You cannot say that a holding of five acres is an economic holding. — 
(Mr. Bhnrgava.) By “economic bolding” I mean economic holdings in the villages about 
wliich I have enquired. 

\on call them economic holdings on account of particular conditions there? — (Mr. 
Safya Prakash) Tn any case wc have to take into consideration that a holding should be 
able to provide minimum clotliing and miniimiin food for a tenant’s family. You may 
reduce one acre and make it a holding of four acres for the Basti tenant. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : Suppose a tenant does not possess four acres per 
holding, do you think he cannot be independent unless there are some subsidiary sources 
of income?— (Mr. Srivastava) It also depends on other factors; you have to take into 
account the price which the produce gets in the market. 

You have mentioned that the tenants frequently use the right of sub-Ietting for a 
lirnited period by way of security. You have, Mr. Srivastava, mentioned somewhere that 
this might lead to improvident use of the soil and that may reduce the produce of the soil. 
If this practice of sub-letting becomes wddely prevalent, liow far does it lend to 
soil waste and how far do you think that restriction on snb-letting might enhance the 
rate of interest? It is qnite^clear that when a person cultivates his own land he puts 
jn more labour, capital, manure, etc., in his soil. But when he sub-lets it to a person 
who has to pay a higher rent and also thinlcs that the land does not belong to him he 
does not put m more capital and manure in the soil. 

Messrs. 8\hat Srtvastava, Ratya Braxash. Bretendra Nath Bharqava and 
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He does not put so much capital in the land as the owner himself? — ^He knows very 
well that the laud will be taken iroiu him when the owner wants. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Mohan Lai : My experience is otherwise. Suppose a man lias 
got no laud and he takes land as a sub-lessee and pays higher rent, he must put in more 
labour and energy to make the land more productive. An owner himself may not care 
so much for the land, but the sub-lessee’s case is otherwise, h'or instance, take the case 
of sugarcane cultivation. A sub-lessee certainly puts in more labour and more manure iu 
order to produce more crop from that land because he has to pay a higher rent and he 
must save something for himself. Are you jirepared .to contradict me? 

Rai Bahadur Pandit 0. S. Upadhya ; 1 should like to make this point clear. There 
arc two kinds of cases. There may be a fixed-rate or occupancy tenant who mortgages his 
land and then takes the same land again as a sub-lessee; in that case the land belongs to 
the tenant himself. The other case is of simple sub-lctting. In that case the sub-lessee 
has nothing to do with the land except doing his cultivation. This is the distinction 
between the two cases. In your statement about Kashipur you say that the moneylender to 
whom the land has been sub-let for a limited period gives it to somebody else and 
cultivation is not improved because the sub-lessee has not the same incentive as the 
owner himself, and therefore iu the course of time the pfoduction is reduced. That is one 
side of tlie (juesliou. Is it your experience that in a large number of cases siib-lettiug is 
leading to insuliicient cultivation of the land? — (.1/r. Srivasiava) My opinion is based on 
two cases which 1 examined. I took tin* case of ono person who w’as cultivating as a sub- 
tenant and anotlur person who had fixed-rate tenancy of his own. I found that the person 
who was cultivating as a sub-lonaut was losing Its. 10 per bigha every year and the other 
person was getting a profit of Us. 10 or Us. 12 every year. There w^as the question why he 
(lid not give up lhat cultivation. The reason was that he had some other land besides 
his sub-tenancy from wliich he was making a jirofit and therefore ho would not feel that 
he was losing something ; and also whatever labour he put in, he put it in that land but 
did not hire it. It was his own labour and wliatevcr he got from that soil belonged to him 
and he thoiiglil lhat he g<)t some profit, because after all the labour would have been 
w asted , 

The Chaiiman : It comes to this that taking a man as an individual unit ho would 
make a profit on the whole, wdiethcr lie was an occupancy or a fixed-rate tenant? — ^Wliat 
I mean to say is that he would get much more from his holding if he is an occupancy or 
fixed-rate tenant than otherwise. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit, 0. S. Upadliya : A sub-tenant is required to pay more on rent 
thiiii an (x^cupaiicy tenani. — {Mr. Srivastnra) There is another thing; a sub-tenant will 
have less incentive to invest more money on manure, etc. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : \Mi.at is your experience in the Muttra district, Mr. 
Ilhargava? — (Mr. Bhargara) Tlu^ sub-tenant to wdiom the land is sub-let and who actually 
tills the laud does not invest more labour and capital on the land because the area of 
the land is very small, also bc<!ause slight, variations of rent, which form but a small 
proportion to the total produce of land, do not alTcct the cultivator materially, especially 
when he holds sucli lease only for a limited time. For example, the rent for a particular 
kind of' land is Its. *3 per acre and lhat land is sub-let for Ks. 5, then the difference of 
lie. 1 or Us. 2 docs uo( jiiattcr iniuh. And since he does imt hold land for a. long time Iu* 
does not put in more maiuire and labour. He simply wants to make as much as possihlc 
out of it. 

Mr. Srivasiava : A man who has got a sub-tenancy and where there arc no irriga- 
tion facilities wdll not invest money in digging a well there. 

The Chairman : The position as regards a sub-lease is this. It lias two aspects. In 
the first place the moneylender wdio sub-lets the land gets some return in the shape ( f 
rent. It may be large enough to pay back his entire principal or it may be large enough 

to cover the interest. But he gets something. That is one point of view and it is on*' 

method of repaying debt. The other point is its effect on the land itself. You say that 
a sub-lessee holds the land for a very short time so he does not put in a particular amount 
of labour or capital into it. But it also may be the case that he may put in a great 

deal more of labour to get as much return out of it as he can in the short time that 

holds it. You have to see wlint sort of character the sub-tenant has got. If he is a 
man who has got foresight he will w'ork hard. If he is not he will not. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : If w^e stop sub letting by legislation, do you think that 
it would enhance the rate of interest? — (Mr. Bhargava) Certainly it will. 
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Mr. Srivastava, \^llat uould yon prefer, the restriction of sub-letting or*’ the en- 
hanceiiieiit of the rate of interest? — I have written my report from the point of view of 
mortgagors, as most of the debts in my village were usufructuary mortgages and sub- 
l(‘tliiig IS the only mi'ans of paying hack debts. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : If he had kept ilie land with himself and had extracted 
as much as possible from the soil that would have been a better method for paying off 
debts. 

The Chairman : Sub-lei ting is a bad nielhod of doing tliat. 

Mr. Srivastava : But land is not available m sufficient quantity in those villages 
and everybody wants to liave as much land as possible. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : Even in small slices? — ^Yes. This is the only method in 
which he can have it, because most of the tenants are fixed-rate and occupancy tenants. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya : May I draw the attention of tlie committee to 
one thing? One of the three villages about which Mr. Srivastava has submitted his report 
is Situated in an area where occupancy tenants can not only mortgage their laud but even 
sell It. Now^ the point is whether there should he legislation to restrict siib-lctting, or 
would it be better to allow the present state of affiiirs to continue, that is, to allow sub- 
letting? Can you, Mr. Srivastava, (ell us wliat would ho llu' cliilerenee ?— -1 am not in a 
position . . . 

The Chairman ; Will \ou please niake a note of that and lei me ita\c your con- 
sidered opinion on it ? 

Rat Bahadur Bahn Mohan Lai : Have \ou eomc across any tenant or cultivator 
who lias got more land than he can make use of? — Of course not in Benares. 

Mr. Bhargava : h’here are peoxde in Basti. 

Ra\i Bahadur Bahu Mohan L(tl : Have vou come across any case in which a culti- 
vator may have got sufficient land and lie may have .snb-let a portion. Have you 
compared ' the produce of the land sub let and the land held my hini?--(Mr. Bhargava) 
[ have eoiiqiared two cultivators, one wlio ha.s got to till the land as a sub-tenant and 
the other who has got his own land. T did not compare two plots of the siirne man. 

How can you then say that by siib-Ietting the efficiency of farming is spoilt? — T 
say that a sub-tenant cannot get as mueli produce from the land as a fixed-rate or occu- 
pancy tenant. _ n * 

You have to take into consideration llie quality of the son. Suppose theiv is a 
piece of land “A” owned by one man and is situated at a particular place and there 
IS another plot of land “B’’ held by another man whth e(pial irrigation facilities and 
other advantages. Have you compared the produce of “A” wdth “B,” “B” being cultivated 
by the tenant himself and “A” by a sub-tenant? — I have not. The sub-lessee invests 
more labour and more money in Hie land to get as much produce as lie can. That is not 
niy experience. 

Since ho has to pay more rent and as lie has got no other land he will try to use the 
land to the best advantage he can.— (Mr. Bhargava) I want to make clear one point, that 
<TfencraIly those lands wdiieh are sub-let are occupancy holdings and sir lands and ns such 
are held for a nominal rent, and therefore the sub-lessee has got to pay praelieally the 
same rent whieli is paid in the locality for other kinds of land and the difference between 
that nominal rent and the rent prevalent in the locality pays Ha' moneylender. Therefore 
theie is praelieally no difference between the rent paid by Hie tenants geiK'rally and the 
siih-lessce beeanse the original rent of the plot is very nominal. 

T want to know how efficient, farming is spoilt? — Because they do not put ui 
jnoie manure. They are not very anxious to improve the land. 

Mr. Srivastava : There is no question of sub-letting in my district . The cultivator 
has not got sufficient land for his own use and so there is no sub-letting of this kind in 

The Chairman : Now coming lo the borrowings, we find that there are three kinds 
Inf debts — productive, unproductive and unavoidable. By unproductive I mean marriage cere- 
monies, expenses on litigation, etc. By unavoidable T mean rent or revenue. Taking all 
the figures I find that 51 per cent, is unproductive, 20 per cent, is unavoidable and 2l) 
per cent, is productive. In Bae Bareli T find expenses on social ceremonies 28 per cent., 
B.S. 1,63,000; expenses on litigation 24 per rent., Es. 1,40,000. Now you will, I think, 
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iigr66 wit'll iTiG thflit if W6 liflVG to fit tli6 r6<il fsctfi, tli6 things th&t in&ttGr to Govern- 
ment and everybody, we have to distinguish the productive and the unavoidable debts from 
the unproductive. It is entirely plausible to argue that Government ought to arrange 
for cheap credit in some shape or form for agricultural debt, but it is not quite so 
.arguable that Government should finance a marriage ceremony or a lawsuit. 

Mr. Sattja Prakash : Government can legislate. They can say that nobody is to 
give a dowry. A marriage party consisting of more fbau a tcrtain number may by law 
be declared an unlawful assembly. 

Mr. Bli<ir(i(iv(t : Tn some States such laws have been enacted. For instance, m 
Alwar there is a law tlial nobody should feed more than twelve Brahmans, and if a nian 
feeds more than tw^elve, he is penalised. 

The Chairmiin : Wn are gt'tting ralbcr outside our })roper function, but let me 
nmiind you that the Sanhi Act has net met with universal approval, which is more 
important than these marriage ceremonies. 

Mr. Satya PrakaMi : T think we can considerably reduce unproductive expenditure 
by such legislations. 

Rai Bahadur Bahn Mohan Lai : T think this point should always be borne in mind 
that a marriage ceremony is a luycessity. Now expenditure on deaths is an absolute neces- 
sity. Some margin should be left at least for expenses on these accounts, and if you wipe 
tliein out altogether and care only for the productive debts, then the point of the agri 
<Miltiirists will n(>t be R>.rved. Some margin should be left for all these things. 

The Chairman: Might 1 suggest a criticism of that? The marriage is necessary, 
but not the marriage expenditure. 

Rai, Bahadur Bahn Mohan Lai : Then at least you will allow some percentage. 

The Chairman : Undoubtedly. Mr. Waugh puts it in one place that marriage ex- 
])onditiirc is important to those who do not consider that the sole object of life is to 
make money. 

Rai Bahadur Bnhu Mohan Lai : So 1 cannot .say that they are tremendous, but at 
:i)iy rate some reasonable anioimt .should be left. 

The Chairman : We have to allow for that. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : As a general proposition you may say that unproductive 
expenditure is high among liigh ea.stes only not in the lower castes? — (Mr. Satya 
Prakash) That is so. 

The Chairman ; Do you find anywdiere any interest taken in consolidating culti- 
vation ? — No. 

As T lold Mr. llpadbya, and I believe yon looked at (he village, the people in 

J')asia aro entirely Kiirmis. They simply divide the village into four chaks, that is to say, 

for sugarcane, wheat, rice, etc., and they simply rotate in chaks. — >(Mr. Satya Prakash) 
Well, they do in every village like that. Suppc.se they arc going to sow' sugarcane, they 
will just try to have one chak on one side of the village. 

They will do it within limits, hut tliis is so imcommoii. They pool the whole 

produce and divide proprutionately according to their rents. The whole thing is uncommon. 
Did you find anything about it in your cnquiric.s? — T asked many people and nobody 
Foeiried to know anything about it. 

They took good care not to tell anybody. T found it out by chance. 

Dr.' Radhakamal Mukerjee: That will solve the problem of under-sized holdings in 
your area? — Yes. 

The Chairman : It is not so much consolidation of holdings as consolidation of 
cultivation. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya : -Tiist one or two things about your investment. 
You know that there are a number of co-operative societies and they have been in existence 
not only in Benare.s but in otlier districts and jieoplc have been grudging even the payment 
of money towards shares. Tliat ymii must have noticed? — Yes. 

And you have never succeeded in drawing any money- from them for the savings 
liMiik? — Yes. that is so. 
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"VYliat did you HfldV Have they any thing with them vhich they can rt ally invcbt 
there, or do they want to keep buck and hoard itl' — As i have shown m one ol luy notes 
tliere is but little margin between income and expenditure. 

So you mean to say there is no margin? — Yes, so no question of saving or hoard- 
ing arises. 

Hid you make any enquiry privately whether there is any appreciable amount of 
hoarding still? Has it disappeared now, or does it exist only in certain paits? — Hoard- 
ings have altogether gtme. Of course, tliere are some tenants who lioard a little in order 
to sliow to others that they are very poor. 

You, Mr.^'Hrivastava? — 1 have found only one or two instances in the whole village 
which I investigated. 

You, Mr. Bhargava? — 1 have not seen any cases of hoarding. 

You, Mr. Kunwar Bahadur? — Hoarding is very rare. 

Eai JJahudur Babu Mohan Lat ; Arc these agriculturists by luiluio i coiioiiueal or 
spend tlinfe? — (Mr. Srirastaca) Tiiev are by nature economical not s]>eiidtiinft . 

Em Baiiadar Pandit G. S. Uinuiliya : Somelimcs they are not economical but they 
are impiovident V— ( Y/r Safya Praha.slt). They are sometimes forced to spi'jid beyond 
their means. 

Mr. Erivastava : i find that you mention m some villages there arc very few gold 
and silv('r ornaiiionts. Would }oii j>leaHe iiieiiiioii \\ hadi villages? — Danghaiia and 
Chiraigaon. 

'Yiu will lind \er> few gold and siUer ornaments excel)! with Thnkurs. Otherwise 
tliey ha\e copper and soiii'- brass ornament'^. So it is vciy wiong to think that even 
these eornparatiN elv low castes have gold and silver ornaments? — One or two silver 
ornaments they use at tJu' tiiiu' of marriage cereii ionics, but no gold at all. 

Dr. HadJiakauia) Mnkerjee : Yon have not found gold ornaments at all m Chirai- 
gaon ? — No. 

Mr. Satya Prakash : I liavo found. 

Dr Radliuluimal Muhrijvt • xMr. Kunwar Bahadur, did you lind gold or silver and 
brass in tbe Kajput village.s? — {Mr. Kunwar Bahadur) 1 did find persons very often wlio- 
would be delighted to hcc their ladies embellished w’ith ornament.s of .silver, specially 
those wild have great I’egard for their tradition and izahf e.g.^ in Bhatiyana as well aa 
in Pasounda. Only Muslim Bajputs have not got any gold ornaments. They were 
wearing only bronze ornaments. 

Tn oilier words the wife is the cultivators bank ni villages? — (U/. Bharguva). 
There too the ornaruonts were viiy seldom fomid. 

Not even silver? — Honietimcs silver, only amongst the Thakurs amongst whom the 
males put on niinki. 

The Chainuan : You sav lliev wen* very .seldom tliere. Hoe.s that mean that }ou 
saw them very seldom? They (To not wear their ornaments every day. — Generally in 
these hard times tltey all bring out their ornaments to get some food. 

Now that i.s interesting. Apiiarently none of you know definitely whether there 
is any hoarding left. I sliould imagine tliere is probably less than there w^as, but 
there are actually figures to prove that the amount of silver coins that have been coming 
— where from except hoards — into currency cliests for the last six or seven years is 
extremely large in tlie United Provinces. T had sjiecial c'nquirics made in three districts,. 
Rae Bareli, Budaun and Meerut, and found tins to be the case. 

Eai Bahad’iir Pandit G. S. Upadhya : Then it may be that it is exhausted now? 

The Chairman : It liad been going on up to last October. 

Mr, Srnastava : In my villages llicrc was only one village where I could find a 
goldsmith. 

Eai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya: You ar(‘ talking of ornaments; T am talking 
of cash. 

Mr. Srivastava : About cash T have shown in my enquiry that whatever those people 
are able to save, for instance, Rs. 10, Rs. 20 or Rs. 5, first of all they want to pav 
olT their old debts and from that amount they pay it off. 
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Rai Baliadur Pandit (L S. Uinidlina : And if they like iiitvesl. it in their own 
busines. Could they keep ii .shop or invesl it in an> subsidiary induslr\ — [Mr. Kunwar 
Bahadur) We have got a silver bullion bank in Meerut Canloninent. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : This silver goes to the villages and is concerted, into 
ornaments? — There is a market for it and thousands of rupees worth silver is sold every 
day. 

The Chairman : To come back to the iioint I was going to make. There is no 
doubt that a great deal of this influx of silver into the currency chests is in exchange 
for notes, that i.s to say that jicople arc now^-a-days u.siiig notes more freely than they 
used to. There is no doubt that there is an enormous oulflow of notes and in Meerut 
there is an enormous elhux of holh. — {Mr. Kunwar Bahadur) Meerut possesses the be'.fc 
class of goldsmiths. 

1 cannot say very much about that because I li.qve got the figures of only three 
districts, but they are going i(> h'ad to extraordinary icsults. I have not yet got the 
figures for the whole province. 

Rai Bahadur Bahu Mohan Lai : Ls it used for ornaments or is it hoarded? — 
{Ml. Kunwar Bahadur) jicople .somelimes even mortgage their land to get orna- 

1 lents for tlieir women on marriage occasions. 

The Chairman : The savings bank deposits are increasing more rapidly tlian the 
withdrawals. 'Wlthdr:^v^als are, of course, expected to be large during the last two or 
three years. 

Rai Bahadur Bahu Mohan Lai : One more thing I want to know. What should be 

the extent of a holding lo maintain a family of five and also ho able to bear reasonable 

expenses on marriage .mid olhor cerenuinies? — (Mr. Sati/a Prakanh) : It will ditt'er with 
the different kinds of holding. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya : Would you say six acres? — Five acres per 
tenant for Basti. 

Mr, Brivastava : Tn Benares I have .said 5*7 acres is ihc average. 

Mr. Bhargava : If it is twelve acres, it should have at least three acres of double- 

crop area so that it may como to about fifteen acres. 

Mr. Kunwar Bahadur : Tn Meerut it ought to be at least ten acres. 

The Chairman : Tt varies every wliere. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : In most of these villages the average holding is very 
much less. 

Mr. Saiga PrakaMi : In Basil it is less than two .seres. 

The Chairman': 1 know that you tr>ok a gn^at deal of care over your survey and 

T quite agree wilh pruetieallv everything you say, but there is one point you probably 
do not realise. It is not a case of looking into one village, that is, the villages are so 
small that we cannot get a corn'ct estimate of a ntan’s holding, for he has often holdings 

in several vill!ige.s. You cannot, as Mark Twain puts if, “stretch out in bed without a 

passport.” A man will have to look to about h.alf a dozen villages to get a proper 
estimate. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : Did you c*onsidcr the holding.s which were scattered in 
other villages or did you cstiniate only the size of the holding from the village itself? — 
T took from .ill the villages. 

Mr. Srirasiava : So did T. 

Mr. Bhargava : Only vorv few culiivalors from outside were found to be cultival- 
ing there (Muttra villages). 

Rai Bahadur Pandit C. S. Upadhija : flefore we have done with the boarding 
question, there is one thing more I would like to know. Has it not become a fashion of 
late for the cultivators or for the proprietors to lay by or save a little money to lend it out 
to others in larger proportion than it was several years ago? — {Mr. Srwnstava) : They 
lend money themselves. That is what I h.nve shown from iny figures. 

Witii this prospect there now, is there any remote chance of Iheir keeping the 
money back under the soil or in hoards? — ^No, because recently in Chiraigann, the bye- 
laws have been changed and they are allowed 12 per cent, interest on the money which 
they deposit in the society. About Bs. 1,500 have been deposited during the last three 
()r four months. So there is no question of hoarding now. 
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The ('iKiinnan : iN’ut now. T do not say tliero is lioanlin^^ 

•oiil, of hoards. 

Dr. RadhakauMl Miikerjee : In the Maernt enquiry it is slated that 10 per cent, of Iho 
land and in PasnnnJa J‘2 per cent, ot (lie land lias f^one into tlie liands of non-cultivalirig 
moneylenders. What is yoiir experience in J-Jenares, Mr. Srivastax a Is land of the 
zamindars being Iransferred into the hands of runi-aoneiillurist.s in some measure? — 
In very few eases. 

And in Basil ?—( 1/r. Satija Prakash) : In Basti, land is liemg iraiisferred, but 
Aciy little to the non-agrienlturist nioneylendeis wlio are contined only to the towns and 
if they advance money tliey do if lo big landlords and in lakhs. In their (ase if the 
land is transferred from the zamlndar to tlie Ixinia the edtieieney in cultivation docs 
not suffer. 

But so far as the small proprietors ari' concerned? — In their e.ise land is ])assing 
into the hands of iheir own brethren, tlio agnenltnrists. 

What is your experience in ]\reenit, ■^rr. Kiinwar Baliadnr? — In Mecuiit land is 
jiassing into the hands of the non-eult i\ ating class, tlie Vaisli 

Hai Jhihadiir Bahu Mohan Lai : What difl'twcm-c does tliat make in Ihe matter 

•(.f cultivation ? If land passes from an agriculturist class to a non-agrieiilt iirist class, 

llii'n you may say that there is no hetltu’ rise ol the land. 

I think yon have not followed me. Suppose one village is owned by a zamindnr 
wlio is resident in tbe village' : if that village passes from that zaniindar to a, mahajnn. 

tliafc viahajan may not, cultivate himself hut he will let out the land to tenants m the 

same villagi* who will cultivate. Ro what diflercnce will that make to cultivation.^ No 
single v^illage has been tiansferredr only small plots and puft/v have been tiaiisfericd. 

Dr. Podhakcnnal Mukerjre : How has that affected agriculture? Suppose a 
zaniindar stands in need of money. He goes to a mahajan and places the land on 
•mortgage?— That land is first of all transferred by iisufmctuary mortgage and 
fiiiallv ends in sale. Merely small stiips of land liave been passing. The new zaniindar 
docs 'not cultivate land himself, but lie sub lets to others. Either he would sub-lei to 
the person who was the jircvioiis owner or anotlier person, in wdiich case the first 
proprietor becomes ex-proprietaiy. 

Pai Bahadur Bahu Mohan Lai : How' docs the land suffer? 

The Chairman: This is a question vvhieh depends on cireinnstances. As a matter 
ot fact T know of main Vaish zatnitidars who are very good zamindarfi indeed. They 
do lend money to their tenants and, of course, the most dangerous creditor yon can 

hate is your landlord. Ho has got you in two places. If you don’t pay your debt, what- 

ever you do paiy he puts towards your debt and leaves the rest as your arrears of rent. 

Dr. Radhnkamal M iiherjee : WeW, if the small Rajput cultivating proprietor is 
superseded by the hania who does not cultivate himself, do yon think that the farm would 
decline in standard ?--(I//-. Kunirar Bahadur) : T think in tliat ease it will not decline, 

hilt might improve because the Hajpnt is a liad agriculturist and if it is tiansfcrred to 

a hania, the hania may sub-let it to a Chainar or a Kiirnii, who is a good agrieultiirist. 

The Chairman : You cannot get to any definite principles. Have yon any know- 
ledge, Mr. Saiva Piakash, of the north <»f Basti? Do vou know anything about the 
Englisli estates'np there?— (Mr. Satya Prakash) No. T have no experience of lhaf part. 
I was asked to confine myself to the' south of Basil. 

Dr. Radhakamal Maker jee : Mr. Ratya Prakash, you have described some form of 
hercditarv bondage. You have described that a Chainar, wlicn be gets mom'V from a 
tania, sends some member of his family to the hania as a servant.— (Mr. Satya 
Praka.Mi) It is not a liondage. If the man feels irrigated, he runs away to another villag ■. 

If the man absconds, the man lo whom he goes pays the former mahajan. 

The Chairman : You have a lot of ihe same kind of thing in Rewah. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : The mahajans force some kind of hegar even now. — 
(Mr. Satya Prakash) : It is not very common. 

Wiiat kind of heyar^—Ji is haii heyuf. If the mahajan wants to sow sugarcane, 
he will call his client to do it. 
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lij tills practice being abused — In Rome cases. 

You have seen cases of abuse? — In these villages I have not seen. 

The Chairman : This village of Cliiraigaon is an unusual place. It is almost 
entirely a vegetable garden? — Yes. 

In lliat ease it is probably an extremely valuable one?— Fruit, flower and vege- 
table. 

Dr. Badhakamal Mukerjee : Mr. Srivastava, you have pointed out that one of the 
defects of the present rules of the co-operative society is in respict of giving credit to the 
cultivators witli regard to hasiaijat. You have stated that a tenant might obtain a niiieh 
larger amount from an outside moneylcndor. Will you please explain that/? — (Mr. 
Srivastava) At present in advancing money to the members of the co-operative society, 
the rule is (hat 25 times the annual rent in the case of fixed-rate tenants and six times 
the annual rent in the case of occupancy tenants might be advanced. 

This is fixed by law?— By the general rules prepared by the bank supervised by 
the Registrar. 

Those rules ajiply all over the province? — There is slight difference. 

Rai Bahadur Baba Moltan Lai : These arc bye-laws and they can be changed by 
the bank itself. No legislation is needed. 

Mr. Srivafttavo : But it is done on the general instructions of the Registrar. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : You think that the bye-laws ought to be modified in 
some measure? — (Mr. Satya PrakaMi) : The Registrar is enquiring into this matter. 

The Chairman : Your monograph on marketing, Mr. Bhargava, is too long for 
-our purpose and wo shall have extracts taken from it and the whole thing divided into 
parts. If it can be put in a readable form it will be extremely useful. You have 
mentioned something about satta or speculation. Do you find any traces there of gambling 
in rain? — (Mr. Bhargava) Yes, they do gamble in rain. I have not mentioned anything 
about it in my note, because it has no concern with grain or agriculture. They gamble in 
connection with the date as well as the time as to whether it will or will not rain. It is a 
mere speculation. I have mentioned sometliing about other local speculations, such as 
badnit etc. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : Is there any tendency of the arhatia in the city to 
•supersede to any extent the village buyer and to come into direct contact with the 
<;ultivator? — No, they always depend upon the village arhatias to bring custom to them. 

You have distinguished between pakka and kachcha arhatias. Are they both to 
be found in your place? — They are to be found all over the province. I liave distin- 
guished between them and described the difference. The pakka arhaUa 'works on behalf 
of the beopari, who buys in a big mandi. The kachcha arhatia works on behalf of the 
•seller. 

Is there any tendency on the part of the pakka arhatia to supersede the kachcha 
4irhatia? — There are also cases in which the same acts as both. He charges commissioi 
in the first instance from the cultivators for selling their grain and then again charges 
commission from persons who purchase for export to Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, etc. 

Is there a tendency on the part of kachcha arhatias to become pa/rfca arhatias9 — 
Yes, they do so many times. 

What is the present tendency? — (Mr. Satya Prakash) : There is no fixed tendency. 

The Chairman : Do you know if big grain dealers like Ralli Brothers go to villages 
and deal directly with cultivators? — (Mr. Bhargava) : No, they do not go there. I have 
not found any such case. There are practical difficulties in their 'W’ay. If they them- 
selves go to villages to buy grain they will get all sorts of grain, some of which is very 
good and some not of the proper quality. Then they cannot get large quantities of 
grain at one place. 

You mean to say lhat there is no grading? — ^No, there is no °iich grading. In 
the cities they standardise. For instance, Kupa is famous for wheat, and Kupa wheat 
is nlways sold at a higher price than other wheal. If these big grain dealers go to 
villajjBB Ihe'y cannot buy grain of various grades. 
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In tho war time, of course, 1 know they did not worry much about the quality -, 
wheat was wheat. — {Mr. BhargaDo ) : Then they did not pay much regard to the quality. 

Perhaps they could not.' 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : Do you find agents of Ralli Brothers making purchases 
in \illageH? — (Mr. Satya Prakash) : No, they do not go there. 

liai Bahadur Balm Mohan Lai ‘ They only go to big rnandis and not to villageH. 

The Chairman : There is another question. Did you, Mr. Bliargava, sec that note 
on IiciMiHcd warehouses V — No, T have not seen it. 

I would like each of you gentlemen to have a copy of that note. 

Mr. Bhargava : There is another thing about agricultural marketing that I ha\o 

not added in niy note, because at that tune [ did not possess much inforniaiion on the 
point. Now' these Allahabad and Imperial Banks have got their godowns and they 
advance money on grain. 

The Chairman : I would hke you to have a copy of tiu* note on licensed ware- 
houses and to let me know wliat 30 U think about it. The general idea is to get tlie 

cultivator to put his grain in licensed warchoiise.s. Arrangements are made there for 
grading and inspection by Govorniiicnt to see tliat things are proper and clean. Those 
warehouses issue certificates and the certificate issued by a licensed warehouse becomes a 
negotiable instruincnt. Anyone who has got it can borrow money on its security. 

Mr. Kunwar Bahadur : Something like this exists in Hapur. There is the Chambir 
of Commerce which has framed certain rules to govern the letting of khattis and 
grading of gram. Tho Chamber of Coiiiiiicrce is regulating the sale' aud purchase of 
khattis. The owner of a khatbi gets hiinsolf registered us a inomber of the Chamber and 
gives a full description about the quality of tho grain and its weight and the bank then 
advances money on that khnttJ. Tho Chamber ha.s fixed certain commission and weigh- 
ment charges on all grain coming from outside. 

(Mr. Kunw’ar Bahadur then <|Uoted at length from his note on the subject.) 

Dr. Hadhakamal Mukerjee: Are there any such rules in the maiket of Hat bras? — 
{Mr. Bhargava) : There are certain conventions which are their rules. There are pro- 
fessional khafti keepers there. 

The Chairman : 1 w'ould like ^oii to think out whciher, taking into consideration 

the conditions of the country as well as the habits of tho cultivators, it is possible to 
have licensed warehouses here. They have such waichoiiscH in Bihar. You see the 
advantage of the warcliousc. By putting your grain there you get a certificate on the 
Bcciirity of which the bank or anybody oisc' w'lll lend you nioney. Each of yon may 
take a copy of the note and let me have your views by the middle of February. I shalf 
be very grateful.* 

Mr. Bhargaca : 1 may tell you that in Hathras there are certain conventions, 
Tlieri* are some professional khaffi owners, who let them out on fixed rates. Sometimes 
they have to certify that such and such persona have stored so much grain in their khatti 
and on that certificate sometimes money is lent These arc merely conventions and there 
are no regular rules. 

Rai Bahadur Bahu Mohan Lai : T believe they have been found true? — ^Yes, they 
have alwajs been found true. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : Have you described these conventions in your survey? — 

No. 

Have you, Mr. Srivastava, come across any such system as has been described by 
Mr. Bhargava? — {Mr. Srivastava) : No, 1 have not come across any ’such system in 
Benares. 

(The Chairman expressed his warm appreciation of the w'ork done by all these 
gentlemen and thanked them, and they withdrew.) 

*The opinions asked for w'cre not received by the Committee. 

Mkssbs. Dbvi S.\h\i Ski vast vva, Satya Pbakash, Brijendra Nath Bhargava ani> 
KuNWVR B.AH'DTIR. 
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ORAL EVIDENCE. 


Lucknow, February 6, 1930. 


Present : 


Mr. E. a. H. Blunt, o.i.b., o.b.b., i.c.s., m.l.c. 
Mr. Mohan Lal Sah, m.a., ll.b., 

Eai Bahadur Babu Mohan Lal. m.a., ll.b., m l.c., 
Db. Eadhakamal Mukkrteb, m.a., ph.D., 

Eai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya, b.a. 

Dr, L. C. Jain, m.a., ll.b., pIi.d. 


Chairman. 

'] 

I 

> Memhert. 

I 

j 

Secretary. 


{Witness : — Mr. Puttoo Lal Bisaria, m.a.. Inspector of Co-operative Societies (on 
special duty.) 


liai Bahadur Pandit C. S. Upadhya : Mr. Bisaria, you survrycd llirco villaj^es in 
the district of Partabgarli? — Yes. 

We find tliat in one case, that is I^irai Ajmere Bhal), the indelitedruss is dis- 
proportionately larger than in the other two villages. Will you plcaso explain it? — In 
the district of J\artabgnrh we liave mostly tlio talugdari system, but lliis village is a 
zamindari one. There are mostly pattidars and the people ge‘ncrally arc Thakurs, so tluil 
they spend a lot over tlieir niarriag<'s jind other things, and therefore they are mostly 
indebted. In other villages there are only statutory tenants. Here tlioru arc zamhulars. 

I also notice in connection with this village that some of tliem — they might be 
zamindars or pattidars — advance money and also borrow?— Thai is a very jieculiar 
feature about this village. 

Por wdiat do they borrow^? — They generally borrow for marriages. 

I am referring to those persons who also advance money. Why should they 
advance money and then borrow? If you will refer to your report you will find that 
you have said that these agriculturists themselves are generally members of the co-operative 
society. They are not, however, free from debt themselves. — (Witness) : The thing is that 
when they require money for marriage and other things they borrow from other people, 
and when there is any surplus they advance to other people. 

Mr, Sail : Is it not a possibility that they borrow at ‘24 per cent, and lend il <jut 
at 37J per cent, which is quite a profitable undertaking? — That is not the thing. 

They are members of the co-operative .society. Suppose they borrow from the 
society at 15 per cent, and lend it out at 25 per cent? — That is not generally 
the case. They lend to members of the co-operative society. These members could have 
borrowed from the society, but sometimes when an urgent necessity arises they approach 
their fellow-members and they would take a loan from them. 

Dr. Eadhakamal Miikerjee : Interlocking of debts is not uncommon in villages?— It 
is common in some villages; to a great extent in some cases and to a lesser extent in 
.others. 

I think there is a bit of it everywhere. 

Eai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya : Is it sometimes the case that I hey borrow 
Rnd mortgage other’s land? — I do not think it is like that. 

Mr. Puttoo Lal Bisaria, 
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I also notice in tlie case of this village, Purai Ajmere Shah, that the pronotes in 
which no land has been mortgaged are changed after every three years, interest added 
to the principal and a fresh bond executed for the total amount. Do you mean that 
this accumulation of interest and an addition every three years goes on‘^ — ^Yes. 

Rai Bahadur liabu Mohan Lai : They do not charge compound interest. 

Dr. liadhakamal Mnkerjee ; Mr. Bisaria, you also say that for a pair of bullocks of 
the value of lis. 100 they fix the price at Ks. 150 repayable in four instalments. The rate 
of interest would be 50 per cent. — [Witness) : Yes. 

The Chainriun : You mention four instalments. What is the period of these- 
instalments:’ — Six months. 

In other words they charge Its. 60 on Bs. 100 for two years? — ^Yes, 

Mr. Sail : Bupees 60 on Its. 100 for two years comes to 25 per cent. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mnkerjee : Is that generally the way in which they purchase- 

bullocks ? — Yes. 

Hai Bahadur Babu Mohan Lai : They pay sawai, that is 25 per cent. 

The ('ll airman : It works out on equated instalments at 37.} per cent. 

Dr. Radhakamal Muketjee : Mr. Bisaria, do these, beoparis go regularly to thcbos 

villages? — Quile regularly. 

With their herd of bullocks? — Yes. 

If they go to markets at a distance to purchase bullocks they have to pay cash? — 
They never bother about cash. They take down the name and they will accejit one- 
instalment. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Mohan Lai : In this transaction the charge is higher than the- 
actual market value? — Usually xt is higher. 

Tliey charge interest also? — It is like this. If a pair of bullocks coats Rs. 100, they 
would fix the price at Rs. 150. Now they will divide it into four instalments of Ks. 37*3- 
each. They would charge Rs. 37-8 per instaliiient. The interest is calculated on than 
amount. 

What T ^\ant to know is this. Suppose I were to purchase in cash, then I shall 
have to pay Rs. 80. Since they arc purchased on credit, instead of Its. 80 they would 
charge Rs. 100 as the price and Rs. 50 for interest? — Yes. That is so. 

Rat Bahadur Pandit (r. S. Upadhya : In villages where yon have co-operativo 
societies such purchases in instalments are infrequent? — They arc infrequent, but there 
are such cases. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mnkerjee : Kvon inombcrs of co-operative societies purchase* 
bullocks in (he same manner? — S<mie of them do, but such cases are quite few. 

The Chairman : Co-oxierative societies lend money for bullocks? — ^Yes. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya : You have found labourers practically free- 
from debt in this village? — Yes. 

Is that due to the fact that they are well off or they do not borrow ?— Because there 
is no good security to offer and nobody would lend. 

Mr. Sail : Kahars and Chamars are debt-free. I mean to say that Kahars are* 
absolutely debt-free? — They arc in service. 

Kahars are probably well off? 

Rai Bahadur Bahii Mohan Lai : They must be cultivating singharas9 — ^Tf landlords 
allow them. 

ilfr. Sail : Otherwise they take service in Pnrtabgarh? 

The Chairnum : Ka liars are used to service. They take service anywhere. There 
is a demand for tlu'in. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mnkerjee : Mr. Bi.sarla, you have said that the creditor does not 
desire the repayment of debt in wdiich land has been mortgaged? — He ■wants that the* 
whole land may puss on to him. 

Mr. Salt : The creditor’s object is to take land? — ^Ycs. 

Mr. Puttoo Lad Bis.miia, 
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Mr. Sah : Creditors arc of smsiJl agricultural classes? — ^Tliey are gamindnr*. 

Do they sub-let to statutory tenants? — ^To statutory tenants, yes. 

Jiai Bahadur Babu Mohan Lai : Have you found in your research that theie is a 
tendency for interest on mortgages to go do\in or to rise of late? — There is one zamindanr 
village wlicrc L have found this thing. In other places all are statutory tenants and not 
zamindars. 

Mr. Sah: What is the tendency in that particular zamindari village? — Generally it 
is with possessiou and therefore they do not charge interest ff)r it, 

Rai Bahadur Babu Mohan Lai : Ts the interest going clown in the case of mortgages? 
— ^At first it used to be Kc. 1 per cent, and it is now 12 annas or 10 annas. 

Dr. Hadhakanial Mukerjee : The tendcTicy among the agricultural mrmi^ylenders is,. 
I think, I hat they do not want the complete repayment of debts? — Yes. Simply because* 
they want possession of the land. 

You have foimd this tendency in your village? — Yes ui Piirai Ajinerc Shiili. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit C. S. Upadhya: Are the moneylenders here of the agricultural 
class? — Not all. 

In this particular village? — ^Nto, it is generally the zamindari class who lends money. 

Baiiias and Vaisliyas cullivalc? — ^Vaishyas do not cultivate. They li‘nd nioivy 
and do not cultivate land thouiselvcs. They sub-let to other tcmiiits. 

Dr, Radhakanial Mukerjee : S<» in this village laud lias been transferred to V’aiah- 
yas? — No. 

The CUtunnan : "So, what he says is that the land has not been transfcircd lo 
Vaisliyas. Vaisliyas do not want land, it is only the agricultural moneylenders to whom 
land has been transferred. Mr. Hisaria, has laud been transferred Ixth to ugiicultural 
and iion-sigricultural classes? — hand has piis^.inl frorn vtimndnr to zumnuhtr. It has not 
passed from Zinniudars (o enllivnh'vs. 

Who are your zamindara in this village? — They are Thakurs. 

Dr. Radhakanial Mukerjee : Wo want to know whether any of ilicse Tliakur zitniin- 
dare has parted with his land and it has gone either lo the Vaisliyas class or Bania class? — 
I do not know. 

Have you any Kalwars? — 1 do not lliink that Kalwars live* there. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit 0. S. Upadhya : There is one family I know of Llicrc, but that 
does not make any dilTercnce. 

You think, Mr. Bisaria, llial the distribution of faqari can bo more profitably 
done through co-operative societies?—! think so. 

The (Jhairrnan : But. do you suggest that co-operative societic.s should give, taqavi 
only to its own members or to everybody? — h\jr this purpose it can he distributed lo 
everybody. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya: You say “the co-opeTat ive society has defects 
of its own.” Of course, that is so.) “There is not enough iiioiiey to meet the demand.” 
How can you say that? — 1 moan to say that if there are 50 members in a society the 
normal credit which the central bank accepts for the society is Rs. 2,(X)(). Now, within 
that limit the society should give loans to its members. So that the average per mai^ 
comes lo Rs. 40. 

Supposing the number of members increased to-day and there is only siiflBciciit 
money to meet the demand, but if the demand is fi.xed at 75 per cent, or 6() per cent, 
you can meet the normal credit, for lo that extent money is always forllicoiiiing. You can 
get much more money from district banks, or central banks, or raise it, kxrally sometimes, 
if the demand is greater. Do you mean in that sense? — ^Yes. 

Dr. Radhakanial Mukerjee : More than one witness has impressed ujion us the* 
necessity of increasing the amount of credit w'hich ought to bo given through the co-opera^ 
tive society. Do you agree?— Of course, I think that would be better. 

Me. Puttoo Lal Bisaria. 
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Mr. Sah : JDo you think you wouid be able to recover the increabcd auiount ? — if 
ivc l aii recover the amount that is already advanced we can also recover the extra amount, 
because our loans are advanced on joint responsibility and siirety. 

Do they understand the system? — ^In some societies they do and in some places 
they do not. Things are explained to them, but in some places they do not realise it 
until they are forced to pay lor others. 

The ('hfunmn : But apart froni explaining it, do they approve of it? Do they 
appreciMte it as a good thing? — 1 cannot say aUait it, but 1 think they must be liking it, 
because they have been having all the transactions in that way. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : Don't they appreciate the advantages more than the 
disadvantages? — Homelimea these people have got to pay for others. Of course they are 
against it. 

liai JiahaduT Pandtt G. S. Upadhija : But one thing you have to make clear. 
There is a popular belief which should be correcled that this joint rt'sponsibility is not 
enforced while the society is working, but only when the society has gone into li(|nidalion. — 
(B'i/wc.Vd) ; Yes. 

That is to say, unless the s<K‘i(»t^ goes into licpiulatloii joint responsibility will not 
bo enhirccd. — (Witness) : The s»)cicty itself is resiionsiblc for outside loans. For instance 
a society in its corporate sense obviously has borrowed from a district bank. Now, for that 
Joan wliich is borrowed from a district bank it is j'ointly and separately res^ionsible to pay 
that amount so long as tJie society exists. 

Hai liaUadur Bahu Mohan Lai : But in the case of individual borrowings fioni 
the society by its members certainly those who hane jr»incd in siirijfcy have to pay? — Only 
wlieii tin* principal delitor has not paid or cannot pay. 

liai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya : And not generally from any other member? — 
No, even when decrees are obtained against a defaulter, the decrees are executed against 
all the’ resources of the <h*faiiltcr first and the balance, if any, is recovered from the 
<itljers. 

Hai Baiuidur Babii Mohan Lai : Then your belief is that in villages this cc operative 
inoveineiit lias (‘oniincnced to ho appivcijiled by them? — I cannot .say much about that, 
because in the districts in whuJi I Iuim* l)i*en T huv'c not come a(‘ross any cases. I bavo 
up till now la'on in Iw’o clisiriets. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit (?. S. Upadhya : Excepting districts where tliere- has been 
wbolcsalfl li<juidation this movement ia appreciated^ — That is so. At present T am in 
charge of the Biilandshabr disiriet and there wc bav« got more liquidated societies than 
working societies and what I have said is based on that fact. 

Rai Bahadur Bahu Mohan Lai : Oiu' thing I A\anl to know from you as an inspec- 
tor (if co-operative societies. Is there, by genuine efforts on behalf of the department as 
well as on behalf of some public non-official iiuMubers who take jniblie interest, anv 
chance of this eo-operative movi'inent being so extended as to cover the needs of tlio major 
portion of the tcnaiitrv? — T think so, if it is developed. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya : One thing more. You say, in paragraph 3, 
“Neverflicless, overy villager, what<''VPr liia po.sition or .slalu.s, posses.ses some jewellerv 
for his wife.” Yoii have to define jewellery, because T know’ the poorer tenants do not 
have much gold ornaments. — (Witness) : By “jewellerv” f do not mean anv ornarne.n{s 
of gold. In villages generally and in good families we have got a few articles of silvci . 
otlierw’ise w'c have got kansa. fio generally ibey purchase katisa articles. T irienn “soiiio 
ornaments.” As a matter of fact they cannot afford to purchase gold. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : Well, in the Deogalpur enquiry you have Kh«)wn that 
the position is much more unsatisfactory there than in other villages? — Yes. 

And much of it you attribute to the land system. You think that the ineenlive h r 
better cultivation is not there, because there is neither fixity of tenure nor interest in 
land. Will \oii exjilain Ibis? — Because it is a taluqdari village and they are generally all 
statutory tenant. s. Now their legal position is that after every ten years they are liable to 
enhancement of rent and they arc also liable to ejectment. 

The Chairman : They arc liable to ejectment after ten years? — ^Not after ten yeais, 
hut they ran be ejected by tlic landlord for failing to pay rent; so under ihewc conditions 
when the cultivator know’s tlial his rent is liable to enhancement after ten years he does 
not. make any improvement in the land, because his rent can be increasod after ten 
years. 
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Isn’t it. fair to say that the landlord has the right to enhance his rent by an agree- 
ment? If he does not agree the tenant is ejected. The rent is only enhanced accordiiig 
to the roster rate. — (Witness) : Generally, they enhance it because the rent is so low. In 
this village the average rent per bigha is only Rs. 4, but up till now (because it was in the 
Dallipur estate) they use to take nazrana. So if we take into consideration this nazrana 
the rent will come to Rs. 8. 

Nazrana is very often due entirely to land hunger. There are so many people 
wanting land that land is put up to auction. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mtikerjee : Are these naztanas levied periodically? 

The Chairman : It is levied periodically on two occasions : once on change of a tenant 
and then when there might he enhancement. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : Mr. Bisaria, are there concealed rents in the village? — 
I cannot say much about that. 

Rai Rahndur Babn Mohan Lai : When you say that tenants do not make improve- 
ments because they think if they have improved the land higher rents will have to 
be paid, don’t you know that the question of improvement is taken into considora'ion at 
the time of enhancement of rent or of ejectment? — Rven then I think that they don t 
improve their land. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya : In this particular case— I presume you were 
thinking of Deogalpur where I had been twice — there is another reason. If I remember 
right, in the case of Beogalpur the reason why they don’t improve land is because all 
common land has been taken out of their hands. This is a great complaint that they 
made to me, that there used to be some common land in the village in which the tenants 
had grazing rights. The whole of that has been taken away from them, so they are very 
dissastisfied and they are alw’ays talking of leaving the village. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : That will affect grazing. How does it affect cultivation? 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadliya : Their cattle suffer in the first place. 

The Chairman : May I suggest to you that the grazing lands in a village, if there 
are any, arc probably worth a great deal more than tlie cullivating land. But very few 
villages have got any, and if you notice, the largest proportion of people in those areas 
are Ahirs. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : Then, Mr, Bisaria, is tlic lack of incentive for better 
cultivation duo to dissatisfaction on the encroachment of the grazing rights, or rather the 
depreciation of cattle itself?— All tlicse things combine to make them less inclined to 
improve land. 

The Chairman : If you put your tenants in a bitter temper, they are not going to 
do anything to improve your land. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : But on the whole, you think the rates of rent are 
pitched rather high?— ‘(Witness) : Yes. In this village it is Rs. 4 per bigha. 

The Chairman : That is Rs. 6-4 per acre. That is not very high. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : Mr. Bisaria, about moneylenders you have suggested 
a law which should fix the maximum rate of interest and penalise usury, and you have 
also said that the accounts ought to be subject to audit? — Yes. 

Mr. Sail : Should this be compulsory or a voluntary process?— I think it should be 
compulsory. 

Will you give the licensed moneylenders any privileges, for instance, as regards 
the realisations of ihcir debts and so ori?— Of course, that should be given. 

So you would put them in the same position as the co-operative societies?— Exactly. 
And that is why I have out that it is better that they should form a co-operative 
bank of their own. 

And as regards these licensed moneylenders, would you give them any privileges 
such as the raising of capital : whenever they find that they have not sufficient capital of 
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their (A\n, for instance, the laisincj of rai)ital from otJicr insl i( iitioi .3 such as the Lnperial 
Bank or tlie joint-stock hanks?— If tlioy are affiliated to disliid hanks then, of course, 
money (an flow from those disfuct l-.diKs to these people. My idt'a is like this. I say 
that in every village where theri'^ are moneylenders, they should he licensed and they 
alone should he allowed to have transactions with the ^iiiage people. N(wv, if there are 
eight or ten villages and (liere are two men in every village, they slionld form a sort 
of a local hoard. Now that local board should be connected with tlie district banks and 
the money from all tlics(' po(^ple should go into the local board, from there it should be 
uniformly distributed aca^ording to the needs of the people. In that case there will not 
he much difficulty in getting money. 

The position of the disfrict bank will be to supply money when it is retpiired? — 

Yes. 

Bni Bdliathn Pandit G. S. Upndhya : But this can be done not to individual persons 
under the law' but only if they form themselves into a co-operative socidy or a central 
scxjicty or association? — Yes. 

Mr. Sail : As laggards the co-operalivc siuncfy, do yon tliiiik tliai that is a practica- 
))ility. Siipp(;sing tlure arc four moiuwlenders, the question would arise wdiich of the 
four are to go out of their business and tlnai which of the four has to take the managing 
part? — The one who commands the greater jwoportioii of finaiKe. 

Rnpposing lliere are four per<<()ns and tliev form flicrnselvos into a co-operative 
society. ^\ oiild nof the first quesfion that would arise between these four be which three 
are to go out of business and which is tlie foiirih who has to manage tlie business? — 
Tliey can make llicir own management, nil the four people togetlier. 

Jiai Bahadur Pandit ff. S. Vpadhija : Tt. can be done in this way. Supposing a 

particular moneylender has I'u his circle seven villages, another has four, another has 
tlirce ; flnrc are Itai ni Ihein to form a co-operative society or a central society; but every 
one of them may still liave his jajniani in (hose plots, so that you don’t stop the business oY 
anyone. Tliat is only pooling of their resources, while the activities of everyone of them 
W’ould sfill he in their ow’n villages. 

The Chairman ; Might we put it this w*ay? Supposing yixi have ten moneylenders, 

(‘aeh with a capital of Bs. 5.000; one has got a elicniede of three, another four, and so 

on. Well tium, each individual village wall have ils own share of Bs. 5,000; whilst 

before it niight have only a smaller share of Bs. 5,000 or if may be larger. 

Mr. Sail : Well, Mr. Bisaria, do you think that the ^illage monovleuders at the 

present fime are sufficiently educated and snlficiently advanced in order to undersfand 
the heiiefifs of this co-ofierative society? — They are ednealed, liut they may not like 
the idea of forming societies. 

The Ghainnau : iMay T fnrfher snggesf to yon tliat in villages of this particular 
type, most of the innueyleiuhws appear to he cultivators themselves who gimerally combine 
for borrowing and can surely co-operate for lending? The idea is precisely the same. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : You WTuild lend monev to the cultivators tlinmgh this 

hoard or fhrougli the individual mahajans? The hoard will lie a couiiterpaiL of the 

district central bank, and the niahajan, restricted and given some privileges, will lie lend- 
ing directly to the cultiyntors. Is that your point? — The mahajan should lend' through 
the board and the board shall be comprised of representatiyes of the mahajans. 

The idiairman : He would be acting as au agoiil of the board instead of on his 

own. 

Mr. Sail : As regards tin’s lieenslng of moinyvlcmh'rs, Mr. Bisaria, supposing w’o 
gave them certain privileges as you mentioned, wall it not be an incentive to them to ask 
for licence? — (Witness) : You mean to say that it should be a voluntary and not a compul- 
sory thing? If there are ten people in the village and they are dtaing moneylending busi- 
ness, should they all be licensed compulsory, or only if tliey apply for licence? 

It is only when they a}»ply for a licence that they should get it. Can you make 
it compulsory? Can you stop any person from lending to another? — We cannot, but 
legislation can. 

Mr. Puttoo Lal Bisaria. 
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But how can legislaiion be effective? Suppofiing I lent you Bs. 5 without licence 
and you repay to me the next day, can logialation stop tluit? — ^Ihat is an ordinary personal 
loan, but it has got to bo written down on pronote and certainly the law can atop it. 

But are most of these village loans written on pronoles and bonds?— Up till now 
they are not written. 

The Chairman ; I suggest to you, if you want to do it by legi>latiou, llio only 
ineaiiH is to refuse recognition of a proiiote except by a licensed nioiiey lender. I also 
suggest that in that case all that will happen will be that there will be no pronote.— 
(Witness) : But I think then most people will not lend because il may be feared tliat the 
money will not bo repaid. 

^fr, Sail : Are not at present most of the loans paid voluntarily in ilie villagc-i witiiont 
the aid of the law? — Yes, they are paid voluntarily, because tin- nuui lias got local 
influence. 

Rai Bahatlur Babii Mohan Lai : One point I want to know in coiinevion with 
licensing llie moucvlendcrs compulsorily. It is this. If you make tl)i.s lict'iisiug biisinoss 
compulsory and if these people stop moneylending, then the licence will become ipiito 
iisples.s. How would you meet ihc needs of the people V—Tlie other people can make 
a deposit in the Inear hoard with the swicty of moneylenders 

Voii say il slionld he made compulsory; we are not lulking of hoaid.s. Su[»i)osc 
no bo.nrds are formed, and it is not easy to form a board and they do not lend inoney 
Iml lako to other business; then how would y<iu meet the needs of the people in that 
case? Bather would it not be hotter that some concessions hu made in favour of those 
who get themselves licensed, and their licensing may be lefl. lo their discretitm in tho 
hope of getting concessioiiR? Would it not be a better ‘-.ystem tlmn the system which 
you propose? 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G, S. Upadhya : Hay I help him to eloar a. confusion which is 
apparently in his mind? Tliere are tw^o things, ‘in one case jou say the inoneyUnder may 
be licensed and in the next the rate of interest should be fixed. In the first place I should 
like to point out that even by fixing a maximum rate of interest the moneylender can bo 
able to get round it. For instance, you have fixed the maximum rate by law' at 19 per cent. 
The man wants to borrow Bs. oO. It is all right, tlic stipulation is there: the man 
wants to get 21 per cent.; probsibly he w’ill not pay him the full H**. oO but rmly Bs. 10 
f»r Bm. in. But if there is legislation fixing the maximum rate of interest, its oliject may 
not he iichicved but may he forfeited. So ycni see the pf)irit lien*. Bven licensing of 
individual persons will not meet tlio c.ise. Therefore, two alternatives have born put 
before aou. The one already mentioned, and Ihc other i.s »»f roping in ell these per-ons 
inM a eo-operativc institution. For ytiur infiirmation I nia> tell voii tliat in the Punjab 
they have already started this moneylenders* co-operative association. It lias lujt been 
in cxisicnee for a long time, still it se. nis to be working for the time being.- fU'/fne-v;#) : 
T think instead of licensing individual persons, if nil llicsie people, forinofl llicinsidves into 
a co-operative society, these diflieiilfics ran be removed. 

Which of the two alternatives do you prefer: make the individual r-ompiilsordy 
lie^nsed or leave the option to him of getting himself licensed in tin* hope of getting 
ccrtiiin eonce.saiona ? 

Dr. Radhahamal Mukerjee : T do not know whether he suggested ihem as altcrna- 
livcp; he wanted both. 

Mr. Soli : You have suggested one way of eo-ordinating the money lemu*rs with 
other fiii.incial ageneios. As regards the licensing of moneylenders, and as regards tlu* 
formation of co-nTierofiA'e sofieties of their owm, Avoiild von suggest any other way if 
co-ordinafing the inoiievlenders Avith the eo-nperative societies? — I ca.nn<»t think of any. 

Dr. RadhakamaJ Mukerjee: You stale, in vour report on village Alapnr, that in «ne 
case a loan of two inaunds of seed eaine to Bs .100 in four vear*.’ time. That is an 
enormous rate of interest l—f1Y/7wCM) : First two mannds of wheat were borrowed. The 
crop failed and on the deorhi system, the loan became three niaunds. Pay men I was postnmied 
fill next harvest when the loan became maunds. A pronote was then executed fer Bs. .50 
at 25 per cent.; at the end of twm years it was changed to B.s. 75 at 21 per rent, whiyh 
came to nearly Bs. 100 at the end of three years. They had also other Iraneactions with 
them. 

Mr. Puttoo Latj Bisabia. 
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Mr. Sah : What would be the amount of these other transactions? — It would not 
be much. 

Dr. Kadhakamal Mukerjee : You have shown the relation between the solvency of 
the cutivator and the status of his financier. Will you classify the peasant according to 
the status or caste of the maliajans, the lowest being represented by the qistwalas^ 

The Chmrman ; I do not think he can say anything more definite than wjiat he has 
given there. — (Witness) : I mean by “better” not any community but those who are a bit 
higher in finances. 

Dr. Radhukamal Mukerjee : Which are the moneylending classes in that village? — 
They are generally hernias of Kishanpur and Paiganj. There are three places from where 
they come. Now, for example, there is also a patwari in the village who made it his 
business, and there are some other telts in the village who advance them to a very little 
extent. 

To whom do the agricultural labourers go? — Generally to the qistwalas. 

No solvent farmer will go to them? — No, they approach generally the big financial 
people, that is, the hanias. 

(The Chairman thanked the witness, who withdrew.) 


Me. Puttoo Lal Bisaria. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in village KUSHAL KHERA, 
district Rae Bareli. 


[By Rai Bahadur Pandit Suraj Din Bajpai, B.Sc., LL.B., Landlord.] 


Revenue statistics for the year 1331 Fasli^ corresponding to 13‘23‘2'i. 

[Note, — ^The current settlement of the village was made in 1928. The asBessnient 
was based on the figures for 1331 Fasli. The new jama came into foice in 1336 
Fasli (1928*29).] 


Total area 

Unciilturable area . . 

Groves . . 

Culturable wast c and fallow 

^ (1) Irrigated (from wells) 
. . (2) Unirrigated 

( (3) Total 
Pioprietor’s cultivation 
Under-proprictor’s cultivation 

Tenants’ land .. 1" P*?®'! •• 

( (2) Hsld in kind . . 

Rental demand 
Collection.s including arrears 
iScttlement Ofliccr’s valuation of assets 
Hevonue assessed at 40 per cent, of the assets 
Incidence of rent per acre of cultivation 
Incidence of revenue per acre of cultivation 
l^loughs . . 

Plough cattle 
Population (1921) 


6. Cultivated area 


0 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


196 acres* 
24 „ 

S „ 
22 „ 
61 „ 
81 „ 
142 „ 

ml 
nil 

146 

nil 

Rs. 1,711 
Rs. 1,17'> 
Rs. 1,187 
Rs. 476 
8*22 
3*35 
23 
50 
91 


I S. Crop area 


1 

{ (i) Wheat alone 

22 acres. 

/ 

1 (ii) Wheat in combination 

6 „ 

' (1) Hnhi 

. . *{ (iii) Barley alone and in 



1 combination 

41 M 


i^(iv) Gram and poa.s 

7 „ 


Total 

79 


f (i) Barly rice 

2 „ 


1 (ii) Juar alone and in 



-{ combination 

53 „ 

(2) KhiriJ 

. , I (iii) Sugarcane 

4 „ 


[ (iv) Other crops 

18 „ 


Total 

77 

(3) Do Fasli 

• . . . . • 

4 „ 


Personal statistics relating to the residents of the village, 

(See the attached statement.) 

Notes, 


All the resident tenants of this village are of the Ahir or Pasi caste. Women 
also work in the fields. The occupation of all the residents of the village is cultivation. 
A few ^metimes work as day-labourers. Two are in Calcutta employed in some 
menial job. One is at Indore in similar employment. One keeps goats as a 
Village Kushal Khera : Rai Bahadur P.andit Suraj Din Bajpai. 
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2. Kent is generally fully paid a/t the end of the year and, as a rule, from 
the produce of the holdings ; tenants rarely have to borrow money to pay their rent. 

3. Produce is almost invariably sold without difficulty at the village itself. 
There is no market in the village ; village traders visit the village during the season^ 
purchase grain from the cultivators, and take it to the neighbouring markets or to 
the consumers in the neighbouring vdlages. Purchases are also made from ihe 
cultivators direct by the consumers. The people of this village keep in touch with 
the prices of grain by visiting the neighbouring markets which aie held twice a week. 
Sometimes they carry the samples of their produce to the markets and settle sales there. 
Aotual sale, however, always takes place at the village, the purchaser, whether a 
trader or a consumer, making his own arrangements to carry the commodity from the 
seller’s house. 

4. Period of money debts is generally one year, unless a deed is executed and 
a period of repayment is specifically mentioned. Security for all borrowings ia 
personal. Sometimes a document is executed, but generally the transaction is oral. 
No land or ornaments have been pledged. 

5. Ciiam debt is always iuciirred tor a short period, that is to say, it is repay- 
able at the next harvest. \Vhcn the harvest tails, it remains in arrears, and interest 
at the derlii* rate becomes payable on the accumulated principal and previous years’ 
inteiast — in other words ompound interest is charged at the derhi.* rate on all arears. 
When the harvest fails during two or more successive yi'ars, the grain debt becomes an 
intolerable burden on tlu' cultivators. But as no security is given and no bond is 
executed, a large portion of the grain debt, which is not repaid at the harvest next? 
following the date when it is advanced, is not x>aid at all. TJie lenders are mostly 
])etty mahajuns . ’J’liey are gcnorally afiaid of publisliing iheir loan transactions. A 
lawsuit to recover a gram debt is thus unheard of ; and repudiation of Ibis debt is a 
common occurrence. 

6. On the other hand, there is no hesitation to file suits to recover money 
debts, so long as the hoi rower lias .suflieient assets to meet tjie liability. A fair 
proportion of money debts is thus recovered. Boruetinics a clever gram lender manages 
to convert the gram debt into a money debt at a fair valuation in cash and gets a 
bond executed for it. When this happens, 'the grain loan becomes ns safe as a 
money loan and is recovered with the same facility. 

7. The rate of interest is high because the only security offered is personal, 
and the only assels fiom which the loan can be realized arc^ the borrower’s live- 
stock; and even this is partially protected from attachment and saje under the Civil 
Procedure Code. The residents do not possess any ornaments oif value; while tbo 
landlord has a first charge' on the produce of the land. 

8. A large portion of Iho debt of (he village is old and in some cases commenced 
during the famine of B107 S. Home dehis date back to 1918. As in -tlie c;iso of the 
grain*^ debt the total of the money debt is also made up of the principal and the 
accumulated interest for years. The total indebtedness of the village is nearly double 
tile value of the live-stock owned by it, 

* Fifty i>er cent, for a period of about six months in the ease of original loan and 
cne \ear in the cn-e of arrears. 


ViLLxni': Kush.vl Kmu\: K.\i Bmiujuu r.\NDiT Suraj Din Ba.ip.m. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in village JAMNIPUR, district 

Allahabad. 

[By the members of the Allahabad University Village Serviee League.] 


Members of the Credit Survey Sub^Committee, 
Mr. Days Sliaiiker Uiibey, m.a., ll.b. (Convener) . 

Mr. J. K. Mehta, m.a. 

Mr. Bhookun Saraii. 

Mr. B. F. Jain. 

Mr. Badri Narayan Singh. 

Mr. Lai l¥adyuimia Singh. 

Mr. Ham Lai Balhi. 

Mr. Krishna Beliari Lai. 


Intbodtjction. 

Jamnifub is a village in pargana Jhusi, tahsil Phulpur, district Allahabad. 
It is about 14 miles from Allaiiainul and is nearly throe miles from liamiiathpur, a 
railway station on the B. and N.-W. Hailway with which it is connected by a kachcha 
road. This village* has been the centre of activity of the Allahabad University Village 
Service League for the last three years. 

I’eoplc are naturally very reluctant to disclose their secrets with regard to indebted- 
ness, and some take it as an insult if any such information is sought from them. By 
our Tvork in the village we have been successful in gaining the confidence of most of 
the people of this village, and this has enabled us to obtain fairly reliable information 
Avith regard to the indebtedness of l‘i'2 families. Wc had one more advantage. There 
exists an organisation in tho village called Oram Seva Sangh consisting of the educated 
and energetic young men <if the hK^aiit}'. The members of this Sangh have always 
co-operated Avith us in our activities, and as usual gave us Jiiucli help in this investigation 
also. Their local knowledge and influence were always at our disposal. Our thanks 
are due to the members of this Sangh for their invaluable help. 

Extent of indebtedness. 

According to the census of 192L the village contains ‘259 families consisting of 
1,120 persons. Our investigations for want of time were confined to 1‘22 families con- 
sisting of 614 persons. These families have been taken at random. They belong 
to rich, middle and poor classes, generally in the proportion in which they 
aie found in this region. Attempts have been made to secure inforiiiation for eaeli 
family, either directly or indirectly, about the extent and nature of indebtedness, its causes, 
tho rates of interest charged and the objects on which llio borroAved money was spent. 

Out of 122 families under investigation, 84 or 70 per cent, were found to be in 
debt. The total existing indebtedness of these families amounted to about Rs. 50,000, 
i.e.t about Hs. 400 per faniily or Rs. fiO per capita. Per indebted family the indebtedness 
ainoiints to Rs. 600. The amount of the loan varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 6,000; the most 
frequent amount O’.e., the mode) being Rs. 200. The debts of nearly one.-tbird of the 
indebted families are considered to be beyond their capacity to repay within a reasonable 
time. 

Security of loans. 

The amounts borrowed on different securities are as folloAvs : — 



Us. 

On the security of land, nearly 

30,000 

On the security of ornaments, nearly 

.. .. i,r>oo 

On the security of ma<*hines (flour mill) 

3,000 

On personal securities .. 

12,500 


Total . . 47,000 


\ '.7.Ann JaMNIPUR: MrMBRRS OF AlLAHABAn UNIVERSITY VirL.MlH f?EBVI0R LrAOUB. 
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From the above table it is evident that most of the loans (t.e., 60 per cent.) 
has been borrowed on the security of land. The most common practice is to get money 
on usufructuary mortgage of land. In this case the possession of land passes to the 
creditor and the borrower pays no interest on the money borrowed, the creditor not paying 
any ront for the land. The amount per bigha lent under this condition varies from 
Es. 100 to Ks. 300 according to the nature of the soil. A very interesting case as to how 
a local moneylender was cheated by an occupancy tenant was narrated to us. A tenant 
borrowed a certain amount of money from the moneylender ou the usufructuary mortgage 
of his land. Later on he surrendered his occupancy right in the land to the zamindar on 
receipt of a certain amount of money. The zamindar, after charging the usual nazrayia, 
gave that land to some other tenant, who got the moneylender dispossessed of the land 
on applying to the revenue court, with the result that the nioneylender did not get his 
money back and lost possession of the land also. If this has been done in accordance with 
law, as it is alleged to have been done, all those who have lent money on the security of 
land belonging to occupancy tenants will sooner or later find themselves in considerable 
difficulty. 

Moneylenders lend on the security of gold ornaments also. It is very difficult to 
get correct information with regard to the amount, of money borrowed on the security of 
ornaments. 7n this village the females of well-off families were found to lend to other 
females on the security of ornaments, sometimes without the knowledge of male mem- 
bers of their families. We were not in a position to collect information from females. 
Borrowers were unwilling to disclose this kind of information. The borrowers, when 
they have no other security to offer, and when they do not get money caf^'ily on personal 
security, pledge their ornaments. They do not want other people to know that thev are 
in financial difficulty. The amount of money advanced is generally less than 50 per cent, 
of the estimated value of ornaments, and the rate of interest charged is nsnally 2i or 
25 per cent., hut it increases to one anna per riipeo per month {i.e., 75 per cent.) when 
the borrower happens to bo very needy. 

Seed is generally advanced on the seenrily of crops, and tho rate of interest 
charged is 25 per cent, for the season (i.e., from the time of sowing to the time of harvest- 
ing). Tlie people of the village generally do not borrow’ in kind even for seed. Only very 
recently through tho efforts of onr League a few cultivators have been induced to 
borrow an improved variety of seed from the Agricultural department. 

The remaining amount of the loan (Rs. 12,500), which forms 25 per cent, of 
the whole, was borrowed on personal security, generally on promissory notes, the rate 
of interest varying from per cent, to 36 per cent., the usual rate being 21 per cent. 

Rates of interest. 

The following fable gives the amount of money Imrrowcd at different rates of 
interest : — 


In lieu of rent, nearly 


In 

lieu 

of labour. 

nearly 

Witho i 

[ inlercs 


At 

74 

per cent. 

99 


At 

9 


At 

12 

9 9 


At 

15 

99 


At 

18 

» 9 


At 

24 

9 9 


At 

25 

99 



Hs. 

30,000 

. . . . 1,200 

50 

2,000 

500 

1,000 

2,300 

1,350 

10,600 

LOGO 

Total . . 50.000 


As already mentioned before, about Rs. 30,000 w^ere borrowed on the usufructuary 
mortgage of land and no interest was received by the creditor. He, however, enjoyed 
the produce of the land or rent from a sub-tenant. 

We found the prevalence of a system in the village which is more or less akin 
to economic serfdom. Some cultivators have advanced money to labourers on the explicit 
understanding that they would work for the creditor in the busy season on a nominal wage 
Village Jaainipur: Members of Allahabad" University Village Service League. 
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of three-quarters i a seer of grain for each working day. The borrowers, who 
generally belong < j the lower dosses, do not pay any interest on the money borrowed, 
but they cannot work for any other man during the busy season (at th(', time of pk)iigh- 
ing, sowing and harvesting). The amount thus lent to each labourer is gv'jurally Its. 50. 
though, with an increased demand for labour in lural areas during the busy season, this 
limit has several times been exceeded. Once a labourer borrows money from a cultivator 
on the above condition, lie has to work for his creditor only till the money is repnid. 
This takes several years, and thus the poor labourer loses Ins freedom of work. 

When a small amount of money is advanced to a relative or a fric'iid for a short 
period, generally no interest is charged. Barbers and priests have their Yajmans in the 
village. When small amounts of money are borrowed hy IIkmm from I heir Yajman,^ 
for a short time, no interest is charged if the money is returned in time. Government 
charges 7^ per cent, on taqavi loans usually advanced duritig limes of calamity. Money- 
lenders charge 9 and 12 per cent, among themselves. The co-operative society charges 15 
per cent. Moneylenders charge their clients from 18 per cent, to 36 per cent.; the 
usual rate, as mentioned above, is ‘21 per cent. In some cases higher rates have also 
been charged in accordance with the intensity of the needs of the borrowers. 

Objects of borrowing. 

Most of the money borrowed (i.e.y 77 per cent.) has been for unproductive purposes, 
generally marriages, funeral ceremonies, litigation, etc. The amount of money borrowed 
by the 84 families under investigation for different objects are as follows : — 


Unproductive purposes. 

Ps. 

Man’iagts, nearly 

Kuncral ceremonies, nearly 

Liligation, nearly 

Foastiiig of Brahmins, nearly 

Purchase of a horse, ncairly 

Bepnyment of old debts, nearly 

Maintenance, nearly 

] 0,000 
2.800 
r>,oco 

(iOO 

200 

9.000 

lo.r.oo 

Total 

38,700 

Prodvcllvc vnrpos' s. 


Purchase of seed, cattle, etc. 

Const ruction of wells . . 

Payment of rent or land revenue 

Education of children 

Purchase of machines (flour mill) 

For professional work (mone;> lending) 

4,100 

ooo 

2,()00 

200 

.3,000 

1,000 

Total 

10,900 


People generally borrow recklessly at the time of marriage and funeral ceremonies. 
Money borrowed for maintenance has been utilised in getting nrlicli s of food and clothing 
during periods of diflicnlty. Litigation is responsible for 11 per cent, of the total 
amount of loan. Village people do not realize the importance of using money for agri- 
cultural improvements. Money has been borrowed in small amounts for the 
purchase of seed or cattle, or for construction of a well, or payment of rent or 
land revenue. One gentleman borrowed more than Rs. 3,000 for a flour mill, but 
could not w^ork it successfully. 

Lenders of money. 

More than 80 per cent, of the money borrowed has been from the local money- 
lenders belonging to the village and neighbouring villages. At the time of advancing 
the money they generally charge one per cent, as a writing fee, which is given to the 
writer, who is very often the patwari of the village. Very few cases of malpractices 
by moneylenders were reported to us. One gentleman complained that his creditor did 
Village Jamnlpue : Members of Allahabad University Village Service League. 
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not enter in his books the instalment of money which he had already paid. Some com- 
plained tliat their creditors eliarged a very high rate of interest, usually compound 
interest, at the time of renewing tlie old bond. A local Tliakiir took a loan of Ks. 6 
for the entertainment of his guest on the last Nagpanchami festival. He had to give a 
bond for Ks. 16, promising to pay interest at 48 per cent. The money was returned 
after three days only with an interest of eleven annas (i.e., 48 per cent, on Rs. 16 for 
one mouth), which amounts to more than 100 per cent, on the amount actually borrowed. 

Some moneylenders were reported to be very liberal in Ihcir dealings with their 
clients. Some relinquish a part of the interest (generally 6 per cent.) when they receive 
the’r money back. . 

One rich moneylender has the reputation of not filing a single suit against hia 
clients. 

Out of 322 families under investigation, .33 were found to be lending to others. 
Out of these 33 families, 13 were in debt and six belonged to the professional moneylending 
class, one of them liaviiig a business of Iks. 60,000. The total amount of money lent out 
by tliese 33 families to (lie people of the village and neigliboiiring vjlages was Rs. 95,000 
distributed as follows : — 

Families. 


Lending leas than Its. oOO .. .. .. ..13 

Lending from Rs. .500 to Rs. 1,000 ... . . . . 7 

Lending from Rs. 1,000 to Ivs. 2,000 .. .. ..7 

J.ending from Rs. 2,000 to Iks. 5,000 .. .. ..5 

Lending from Rs. 60,000 . . . . . . . . 1 


3.3 


The above table shows that 13 famili(\s lent less than Rs. 600. Tliis gives the extent 
to wlneli cultivators lend and bcuTow amongst themselves. 

Out of the total amount of Rs. 9.5,000 lent out by these 33 families, Rs. 77,000, 
i.e., 80 per cent., was lent on the security of land, Rs. 2,000 on the security of ornaments 
and Rs. 16,000 on personal security. The rales of mteiest charged by these 33 families 
were as follows : — 


In lieu of rent, nearly 

111 I • ii of labour, nearly 

Withou r inf crest 

At 3 per cent. (Saving banks) 

At 12 

At IS 

At 21 

At 36 


Rs. 

77,000 

2,5()(> 

100 

100 

500 

2,000 

12,300 

500 

Total . . 95,000 


From (he table it is also clear that the usual rate of interest charged by money 
lenders m this village is 21 per cent. 

The amount of money borrowed from tlie Government in the form of faijavi 

loans has not been very large. People say that the palwari used <o charge one anna 

per rupee ('xlra for this loan. Last year when ta(fai'>i ua.s advanced, district autlurities 
took special (are to sec that no sneh eliarge was made by the pntwari. Dismissal of a 
few patwari'-t who were reported to he collecting (lie nnantliorisc(l charge had the desired 
effect of pi eventing other pativaris from asking for this fee. 

The village has a ('o-operativo society consisting of 22 members. The society gets 
money from the District Co-operative Bank .and lends to its members at 15 ])er cent, 
for productive purposes only. Tt has not been working satisfactorily and may be 

brought under liquidation any day. It seems (hat some members lacked the spirit 
of co-operation, and from the very beginning wanted to derive some personal gain 
at tlie cost of other members. Tlirce members, without informing the others, borrowed 
a certain amount of money from the bank for purchasing a fioiir mill which could not 
be worked satisfactorily. The members concerned did not repay the money or 
the interest, and other members are not w'illing to take up the liability of the 

loan. Some underhand dealings between the bank officials and tlicse three members 

ViTiLAOii Jamnipur : Membprs of Allahabad Univeiistty Village Service League 
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Report of an economy enquiry In rllla^e MALAK CHATURI, 
district Allahabad. 


[By Iftr. Om Prakash Saksena, M.A., (Final) Class, Allahabad UnlYsrsity.] 


I. — ^AomCUIiTURAL CREDIT AND CREDIT FACILITIES. 

Part An — Agricultural borrowing /or purposes of production. 

Question 1. — (a) The cultivator in this district borrows usually from the follow- 
ing 

(i) The village maliajan or bania. 

(ii) The co-operalive societies. 

(iii) The Govornnicnt (taqavi). 

(iv) The Aghas (mostly cloth on credit); and 

(v) His own relatives (marriage or other social functions). 

(6) The ciillivaiors usually borrow for the following purposes: — 

(i) Repayment of earlier debts. 

(ii) Payment of necumulated iiitcro.st. 

(iii) Marriage and other social functions. 

(iv) Famine and other kinds of distress. 

(v) Payment of land revenue and rent. 

(vi) Seed. 

(vii; Litigation. 

(viii) Expenses of cultivation. 

(ix) Purchase of plough or other cattle; and 

(x) Subsistence. 

They do not generally borro\> fur manuring, sinldng of wells, building of tanks 
and purchase of agricullural implcmenlH. Very rich cultivators having large areas under 
cultivation are said to borrow from the Government for sinking a well or building a 
tank. None of this type happens to bo living in this village. 

(c) (i) It is iinpossiblo to be definite about the proportion in which the debt is 
distributed among the above-mentioned purposes. The cultivators do not keep any 
accounts to sliow how the sum borrowed is spent. When a cultivator borrows he spends 
the money on any purpose that presses him at that moment. The proportion spent 
on the various heads of expenditure differs in individual cases according to the circum- 
stances of the cultivator at the time of borrowing. 

Tile cultvalor, even when he borrows taqavi from the Government, which should 
only bo used for some definite, purpose, ofu*u utilises that money for his subsistence and 
for purposes other than for cattle or seed. Often he borrows on false pretences, cspecjally 
during the years of drought and famine. 

For marriages and oilier social functions he first of all tries to b^row from Ws 
relatives, and when he fails to get a loan from this source, he seeks the help of the 
village moneylender or co-operative society. 
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Below is given an estimate of the expenses of cultivation of one bigha of land in 
this village; this may give some rough idea of the purposes of the debts and their pro- 
portion : — 


Say wheat, rabi harvest. 

Thirty-two Mcers seed 
Wages of water ng . . 

Wages of harwaha and sowing . . 

Food for subsistence .. 

If 0 ^ (leather bucket) for taking out water from the wells 


Rs. 

6 

4 

2 

6 

2 to 3 


20 to 21 


Tli‘ cuUivators b,)rrow for all th‘. ab >ve purposes, and often, in addition to these 
for the payment of land revenue, social functions, etc. 

d\dal tirea under cnltivation in this village is about 300 bighas. 

(ii) Tlic proportion in uliich the debt is divided beiwt'en the vaiious classes C'f 
moneylenders ditTers in individual cases. W ben need arises, the cultivator trios to bonow 
from whoever will lend to him at tiic easier possibhi rate of interest and will give him 
the greatest facilities for the repayment of the debt. 

The cultivator borrows mostly from his ninhajan or eo-ocrative socitdy. A member 
the co-opirat ive society cannot easily got a loan from a mahajan. 

TJic proj^HU'tions of (he debts of the village as a whole stand roughly as follows 

Per cent. 

Mahnjan . . . . • • • * 

do-' P ra' iVe h. C el y .. .. .. •• ' ^ 

(-T()V( rein -M. . . . . • • • • 

iUatjvc'^ .. .. .. .. •. 

Aghas . . . . . . ♦ • • • ^ 

The mahajan, the zamindar and the relatives are sometimes the same persons. 

The aiiiouiit is at a low figure this time because the kharij crops have been harvested 
recently. The total dcdjts were roughly given at Ids. 2,000 for this village of about 100 
bouses, excluding l)ig za\nindors who do not reside in it. But the dclits probably increase 
during the rahi harvest. The amount is likely to go up to Rs. 9,000 during the 
ruhi hcason. 

(d) (i) 111 ordmaiv years the proportion of the loans in cash and in kind is 
something like 65 to 70 "per cent, casli loans and 30 to 35 per cent, loans in kind. The 
percentages for the Iasi tlireo years have been 55 per cent, cash and 4o per cent . kind-- 
mostly grain, because these three years have been more or less years of drought and 
famine. The cultivators have not been able to grow sufficient food crops for their 
daily consumption, and the proportion of the loans in grain has risen. The amount of 
the debts is also reported to be considerably higher in these years than usual. 

(ii) rresuming the sliort-term loans to be of six months or of less duration, the 
proportion for this village of long-term and short-term loans may, roughly speuldng, be 
taken to be 30 per cent, long-term loans and 70 per cent, short-term loans. But for 
the distress of the past tliree years the proportion of short-term loans would have been 
higher. 

Cultivators borrow for abort terms generally to finance their agncnltural operations 
or to purchase grain and cloth, etc., for their daily consumption. It is only when the 
cultivator fails to pay back his debt that such debts become long-term loans. Debts 
incurred for building a house or performing a marriage or other social^ cerenrmny 
are often not repaid at the proper time, and have to be renewed for long periods. Ibis 
period is seldom more than a year or two in the first instance. But they are often 
renewed when the term expires. The debts are renewed also when a cultivator who has 
borrowed for agricultural purposes is unable to repay at duo date. 
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There is hardly any cultivator who can do without borrowing, not only in India 
but in every agricultural country. He requires money, however, for a short time only— 
from the sowing season to tho harvesting season. 

The kharif debts begin to be incurred just after the mins set in, /.(*., at the end 
of June and early July (Hindu month Asarh). Tht^y are highest just before harvest, 
t.«.. in October and November (Hindu months Kunirar and Katik). hor the rabi crops 
the debts begin to be incurred from seed time in December and January {Pus) up to 
hai-vest in February and March (Phagun and Chait), 

The debts incurred Just before the harvests are mostly in grain, because this ia 
the time Avlieii the available supply of food grain is almost exhausted and cultivators 
require grain for their own use. 

Question 2.— (a) The rate of interest charged by the co-operativo societies is 15 per 
cent, per annum. 

On taqavi loans advanced by the Government the rate is per cent, per annum. 

The late of interest charged by the village mahajan usually depends on tlic iirgcncy 
of the need for which tlie loans are required. 

The following are the usual rates of interest charged in tliis village on the different 
kinds of loans : — 

For cash advances. — ^T’he rate ranges from Ks. 1-8 to Rs. J per cenl. per monlli. 
Sometimes it goes up even to Rs. 4 or Rs. 6 per cent, per month ; this usually hapepns when 
the borrower has very little or no security and tlie need is urgent. 

For loans in kind for seed.—Tha usual rate of repavinent in the hum of an 
increased quantity of the commodity itself is 1.J times the original quantity advanced, /.c., 
IJ times the principal. Tliis is the rate for poor cultivators who cannot give good security 
From cultivators whose financial condition is good H times the principal is charged at 
repayment. Tho same rate (IJ) is sometimes charged from poor cultivators who are 
regular in repaying their debts. 

For other ham in hind-^Grain for No interest is charged for these 

loans, whicli are advanced usually for a month or tw'o before the harvesting season, 
and arc repaid just after tlio harvest. Zamindars in the village are said to advance 
loans in grain for food to their tenants in Jieii of certain services, such as carting 
of grain after the harvest, etc. Only very few debts in grain arc long-term debts. 

Goods told on credit, such as cloth, efc.— The rate of interest is usually the same 
as on the cash advances. Rut it is reckoned in cash at enhanced prices, say by half an 
anna per rupee above the market price, according to the kind of cloth and the urgency 
of the need. As a general rule the rate of interest is higher if the amount borrowed is 
small, and it is loiver if the nmount borrowed is large. 

Aghas cliarge very high rates of interest, usually two annas per rupee j)er month. 
Sometimes the rate goes even up to four iinnas and more. 

(b) Methods of calculating rates of The co-operative hank and the Gov- 

ernment charge simple rate of interest. The loan is to be repaid in easv instalmpiit.s 
together with the interest. 

The village moneylender calculates his interest every month— -so ninny pioc per 
rupee. He is very particular about realising his interest regularly every monlli. After, 
the harvest he becomes -particular about, realising the principal also. When the principal 
is paid at the proper time lie allows 10 per cent, rebate on tho interest. The rebate is 
allowed only on cash advances and not on loans in grain. The rate of interest is com- 
pounded once each year when the debtor fails to pay back the principal and the interest 
at the proper time. The debts arc renewed if not paid back every year, '“the unpaid' 
interest being added to tho principal. 

The bania also advances money on the gist system. The amount advanced is to 
be repaid by instalments together with interest — as is the case with the co-operativo 
banks and the Government. The qist is paid on certain fixed days of the raontli ac- 
cording to tlje custom prevalent in different localities— .4 and Purnaivasi are the 

fixed days in this village. 
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(c) It is not possible to make an unqualified statemenl Dial the rates <.f interest 
•rliarf^cd by lli« village moneylender, Aglias, the co-operative banks and the Govern' 
jnent are exorbitant. In the case of mahajans and the A(j}ni>^, particularly the latter, 
it can he said that the rates of intoiest cdiargcd are pxorhitnnt. Tlie tuaJtajcnis are often 
w(dl disposed and allcnv advaiic-es on easy rates of interest. The Aylias, betMu-e iht:y 
advance money without, much regard for the security ;»iven by the cultivalm, charge 
very higii prices on goods sold on credit and also charge very liigli rates of interest — 
from two annas per rupee per month to four annas per rupee jx r month. Tlie bania is in 
a position t(j clinrgo a bigli rate of interest because of the peculiar circuiiistances in which 
the cultivut oi's sm* generally placed, they can give hut poor Hecurlt^ , their 0(?cupation 

is liable to many unforeseen calamities, and so on. The pressure of llieir need, the lack of 
facilities for borrowing, the ahsciiee of ctunpctition with other lending agencies, enable 
ilie village mniKwlenders to charge high rates of niterc.st. Go-operative societies and 
the Ciovernment <lo not charge unrcasonalile rates of interest ; but the cost of going to the 
tahsil or to the hank and the tips (.Ainlrnfiu) that I'ave to he paid to the tah.sil or bank 
servants increase the charges considerably. TIutc has arisen some competition among 
the im'iiihcrs (.f the hank and the bunta, hut to a very luniled extent, for the 
inernljcr cannot get a loan for another man because he fears the consequent liability. 

((/' Th(‘re are no other cliarges incidental to the grant or repayment of the loan. 
Ill this locahtv the /n/mo allow’s a rebate of iO per cent on (he interosi for loans advanced 
in cash if (li(‘ juincipal is paid luick punctually. Tn getting a loan from the a 

stamp duty of not more than ten pice is usually required, but the charge's with regard to 
loans borrowed from the co-operative hank and the Oovernim'nt amount to a considbrable 
sum. 


A rough estimate of expenses incurred by a liorro’wer ench time ho gels a loan 
from tlic CO operative bank or inqavi is given below : — 

(i) Co-ofK'idtivr Banl '. — 

Expense in going from the village to citv where the hank is situated some four or 
fne times (once to apply and th<*n to reecivc the money and then again to pay back the 
inslalmciits).-~Hs. ,‘1 or -1. 

Kogisfralion foe — l^e. 1. 

SliiikKUia or (his'hin the bank’s innnshis, etc. — Us. ‘2, 

Tolal Ks. (3 or 7. 

(ii) Taqavi lodus . — 

Commission (»> pattrori for rn oinmcnding taqavi — Re. 1 or Rs. 2. 

Registration fee — Ro. 1. 

ShuhrajKi of tioasiiry clerks, etc. — Rs. 2. 

Total Rs. 5. 

Qiicshon q. — (a) As regards the security iisuallv given the following are tlie facts: — 

Ornament.s are pawned only for short-term loans and when the need is very 
iirgcnl. Th<* ordiiiaiv cultivator docs not pos.scs.s many ornaments, and, even if he does, 
it IS thought degrading to jiawn them, 

Kasiifkari cannot be mortgaged, but the mminitari right in land can he both 
mortgaged and sold. 

The rate of interest charged on loans with the security of silvc'r or gold ornaments 
is iisiiallv one pice per rupee per month. The rate of inietrest witli flic security of standing 
crojis ranges between one and a lialf pice to four pics- per rupee ]K'r month. 

Houseg are seldom mortgaged. First, because every one has his owui house and 
does not rT^quire another, and the sahular cannot derive any benefit from letting or 
selling it. Secondly, the cultivators do not possess more than one house, so that they 
cannot do wdtliont the house they owm. 

Agricultural implements are neither sold nor mortgaged. Bullocks are sometimes 

sold. 


li’ruil -bearing trees are often mortgaged and are regarded as good security. 
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Trees or any other property cannot be sold by the maliajan if be has only 
'faliayuiiima liis favour, but if iie has got a bainama lie can either sell (lie property 
or purchase it himself. 

(b) “The better the title to land the greater is the amount of indchteilncss'’ 
is a correct stateiueiit. The landlord is in a better position to supply secin-ity than any 
of the occupancy icnants or tcnants-ai-will. He can mortgage all of tlu' landed pro- 
perty of which he is a zamindar. He is a man of iiiHuonce in the village. He gt'ts loans 
on easy terms and at low rate of interest. 

The tenant-;, wl'ctljcr occupancy or non-occiijjant y, cannot mortgage tlic land or 
right to cultivatuai hut only tlic standing cr(jj)s. Tlie occupancy tenants can mortgage 
the flit lire ci'oiis of llie fields under tlieir cull vat ion ah-o. The position of tlu' .statutory 
tenant iias been improved, 7,c., Ins ability to borrow ba.s improved. He lia- g..l a life 
interest in the land undiT bis cullivatinn and bis son has a right for five yrar; after 
liim. To this extent, llieii, be is in tlie same position as occiipincv teii:tn(s. Cu! ivators 
can also mortgage the fiiiits of tree.s and other propeitv tbc'V own. 

(c) The extent of mdcbtediu s.^ of landlord.s and cultivators is roiicblv a- iiihlcr : 

(1) Landlords or - o-*) per ct'nt. <<f ibc total didd,-. 

(2) Occupancy and statutory tenants - -d.> per cent, of ibe total debt-. 

(3) Others in tlie village (artisans and wage-earners)-— 10 per cent, of the total 

debts. 

(d) The amount of debts scenred on land mortgage is increasing^. 'Tlie main 
reason seems to be the past bud years and the increase in the luxurious habits of the 
zamindar s. 

The following is a rough estimate of the debts distiibiiliHl according to the 
security : — 

Debts secured by mortgage on land— 55 per cent, of the total debts. 

Debts otlicrwise secured (slaiiding crops, trees, ornaments and pronote.s, etc.) — 
•10 per cent, of the total debts. 

Debts iinsocured (personal security, grain for consumption and short-term 
loans) — 5 per cent.. of the total debts. 

Question 4. — (a) fn the case of Joans in kind, particularly grain, the hunia realises 
Ids debts as soon as the crop is ready to bo marladed. He sends a reminder to Jiis debtor 
and the debt is usually paid back. Sometimos tw'o or three reminders arc necessary. 

When a debt is not repaid at the jiropcr time, the mahajan, after a while, brings 
pressure upon bis debtor tliroiigli bis friends and relatives, and even threatens to file 
a suit against him. Dut lie very rarely does so. He shirks taking this last step because 
be fears that tlie court will reduce the rate of interest if it finds it I'Norbitant. The 
initial cost of filing a suit is also large when compared with the loiin, v. hit-h usunlly 
small, often only five to ten rupees If the creditor is quite confid(‘nt of Hie lione^ly 
of the debtor, and tliinks that lie will bo able to repay his debt sooner or later, lie renews 
the debt, but (lie amount of it will now inelnde the principal and (lie inlces} so far 
accrued thereon. 

Disputes and quarrels often take place which lead to ^ iolence. Tln^ is ^ery 

common in the case of dealings with the Arjliaf!. 

Tn tile case of taqavi loans, if the horniwer is unable to pay hack the money at 
the appointed time without valid reasons, the debt is realised as if it were land revemne. 
Borrowers are very particular in paying hack these loans because of tlu'ir fear of tlie 

Government. Tliey often borrow from the muhajan to repay both taqavi and the land 

revenue; the latter is very common. 

Similarly, in the case of the co-operative society, the member wlio borrows from 
the bank is made to resign his membership in cu.se he repcattally fails to pay baek the 
money Lirrowed at the proper time, and his whole property is altaelied if necessary; 

he is jointly and severally liable to the bank. 

The Indian cultivator is honest and very willing to repay his delits. But his 
extreme poverty, the exactions of the landlord and the talisil officers, the very high 
rates of interest charged by the mahajan, make him unable to do so. He knows that 
failure to repay means a bad name with the maliajan^ loss of credit and a still higher 
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rate of interest when next he requires money. And on top of these troubles he is 
subject to all the calamities that are peculiar to agriculture. 

The sakukar finds the greatest difficulty in realising his debts from landlords. 
Many of them arc men of influence in the village, and outside too, and the sahukar bas 
to renew the debts from time to time. It is these debts whicli aecoimt for most long- 
term loans. 

Often, too, tlie sahukar does not want his debtor to get out of his clutches when 
(he debtor happens tef owm landed property or other property that he covets. Ho does 
not caic very much if the principal is not repaid so long as the debtor possesses property 
wortli the amount of the debt. He is more particular about regular payment of the 
interest. 

(b) Generally, there is no difference betwi'en the rates that are prevailing in the 
village and those at which the cultivator bt>rro\vs grain nr oilier things from the hania. 
But often there exists a dift’erence in the market rates of a neighbouring city or town 
and the rates ])revalcnt in the village. Tlic remoter the village is from the tov^n the 
greater is the difference. It is only wlien the hajiia knows that the cultivator is hard 
pressed that he charges a higher rate. 

xNo means of knowing the prices ruling in the town markets exists at present in 
the villages. 

It was formerlv the case that the hatita used to chaige for giain but at (he price 
most favonrjihlc to liim. But now, owing to the increased intelligence of the cultivator, 
it bas become diffionlb for the haaia to charge. arbitiar\ piiees. He now gels only the 
amount jou’ced to liy both pa? lies at the time of i-oniracting a loan. Tm])roved eommiini- 
catioiis have brought the village in closer contact will? the town market than before. 
WlKue commimicalions arc still bad— f.w instance in this village, which is 12 miles 
from Allahabad— the cultivators have very vague information about current prices. The 
sahukar would like to take full advanfage of Ins poshion, and he fries to charge those 
prices which are favourable to liim. But sue]? practices a?*e gradually disappearing, in 
this villan-o at least, and transactions take })laee at the price ruling in the village or 
in the market nearhv. The sahular, when he sells goods on credit, of eoiirse raises 
the price by an annii or fo per i-nix'e and eliarges interest on the enhanced ]wice. Lhe 
practice of 'the hania using iwa kinds of weights and mcasiiros does not exist in this 
village. 

The bania is better placed than the cultivator, because he can press the cultivator 
according to the pre.s«nre of the need will, uhi.h tl.c '.utter approaches him. 

Some oreaiiisation to keep cultivators infornied of ci.rrciit prices is desirable. 
At present the cultivator, even it he is literate, gets only hearsay information which is 
often incorrect. 

Question 5.— (a) The cultivator is desirous of taking full advantage of, the Agri- 
culturists Loans Act, hut he is greatly handicapped in doing so^ As regards the Land 
Improvement Act, in this neighbourhood the poor cultivator hardly knows of it. 

ib) The reasons for tliis, in the case of the Agriculturists Loans Act, are as 


follows : — 

The tahsils and the treasury offices who manage the grant of taqavi loans, ^c., 
do not treat the villagers with sympathy or give prompt attention to their demands. The 
tahsil staff often try to exact money from the cultivators as their slmikrana. The 
vator must waste much time’ in applying for a loan and getting it, whilsf he ?s afraid of 
the government oflicers. The strictness wifh which the loans are realised is also a 
drawback. The village moneylender may be sympathetic and give the borrower time, 
but the tahsil officials do not and in fad cannot. The hania is at hand and easily 
approachable, but the tahsil is generally situated at a distance. 

Again taqavi loans are not always spent for the purpose for which they are taken. 
The cultivator regards himself as free to spend the sum borroAved in any manner he 


UK os. 

In respect of the Land Improvement Act, very few cnltivators borrow money for 
oonstnicting a well or a lank. This is considered to be a charitable function and is 
Xcted of rich men only. In this village few, if any, cnlt.vators have land enffic.ently 
laroo and compact to need the exclusive use of a well or a tank. The fragmentation of 
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Jinldings acts aK a clieclc on siicli iiupivivenienis. In special cases small bandUi^ are coii- 
-fjtructed to collect rain water near the fields. 

Zamindars and big eullivators occasionally construct wells as a charitable gift or 
it> perpetuate the name of some relative. The znniindar^ however, often charges mr.nnui 
fj'oin a cultivator who consfructa a well. 


(c) Cultivators, as a whole, borrow taqdvi more in abnormal years ilian in 

normal years. 

Question 7. — The defects of the present taquvi system have already bci‘<> pojiiicd 
out. The defects of co-operative banks are as follows : — 

The bank is often situated at a considerable distance from the villages; the bonJw 

for (bis village is in Allahabad, some fourteen miles away. In this village of about 

300 houses, there are only sixfeen members of (he, bank; the membership has actually 
decliocd, because diiriiig the past three years of drought, some members have failed to 
|)a,y })!ic!v their hoironing t(j (he hank, arid consequently Jiave ceased (o he members. 

d.’he cmploNPes (jf the bank to some eMcnt liave fht] same faults as the goveinment- 

•employees. They have not been able to establish cordial ndations with the cultivators 
and they Jiave done little to encourage the movement or explain it. They do not always 

give priiiript attention to the applicants for loans; members who are on good tenns w^th 

the inspectors or the chaudltri gel their money easily, others have to wait for ih^^'i* 

inoncv. There is much scope for improvement in the efiicituicy of tlie management ol 


the co-operative banks. i e i 

Many cultivators dislike the ]irinciple of joint and scveial liability, and refuse t«) 
^ive in lonseq.neiiee ; they have little coiifid<*i)ce in the financial condition ol the other 
incmhers, into which only an iiisutricicnt investigation is made. in 

In (he event of a metiiher’s failing to repay a loan c.V(*ry possible atlei)i]it siioiikl 
ho made to learn his real eoiidition before other members are aski'd to 
tlio loss. At the time of allowing a loan to a new niembir, the extent ot Ins cn*flit 
should he decided, after consulting the other members of that go-oup or village. 

The money advanced bv the bank is received back in qistn of Ks. .t eacli tune. 
This is a high figure and should be reduced. After .wery loan of five rupees tlie mem- 
bers have to deposit one rupee with the hank as their share in it ; hut so far tin* mem lers 
of this village have received no dividend. Nor do tliey know the exact purpose of thi,-. 
nayment. This has made them suspicions of the dealings of the hank. 

^ ‘ The co-operative hank is verv strict in realising (ho debts. They should be mme 
lenient to deserving members if there is any hope of their paying within a reasonable 


As far as possible attenqds should be made to gise prompt atienlion to the 

applications for loans, and sufficient resources should alwavs he kept at the office, of the 
bank to cope with the seasonal demand for money which is peculiar to agiicultme. 

The vilhiqe niomo/tem/cr.— There is no definite class of vdlagi' moneylender Any 
cultivator or Resident who happens to possess sonic surplus money ;s ready t.) 
it to others on iiitcresl. The bank cannot satisfy everybody s demand 
present or for a long time to come. The (lovenmient adyanees monc^ only for c^lam 
L'cificd purposes. Therefore it is impossible to do without the moneylender. He .s 

cLily npproaehahle. Although he eliarges high rates of mieresi, he ^ 

in cnforldn- repnvnient. His rates of interest arc high hceause he has not yet felt lie 
competition of the co-operalivc hanks to any considerable v^\vn\ ; when liese hanks be- 
come more, efficient and popular, he will have to low^er tho'^e rates. Because 
m^it and the bank are strict in realising (heir various debts, the cultivator ofttm las 
borrow from the village inoncvlcnder to nqiay them. And this makes more difficulty 
for the cultivators, for the hnnia is not very ready to lend tlio.se persons who horriw 
from the bank. 

Anha'< avp a vorv .mdesiiabl.* class r.f laoncylondcrs. They advance doll, on 

ami d,ar-o verv lii‘'l> ’•“tes of interest. At the, time of reahsino the money they 
arf a "dou^niLm-e! nol only (o their debtors hut to ot.her villagers. 

To minimise the dealings of the village moneylenders and the Aqtuis. Ihe co- 
onerative hank should estahlish a branch in everv village, if possible, or one 
cronp of two or three neighbouring villages, and also open a rd.iil shop to soil the 
cultivator’s daily requisites, on the lines of eo-operative stores. 
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It is imposbible to eradicate the habit of agricultural borrowing from the cniti- 
vators; tiiey must borrow at the dift'erent stages of their operations. Credit is essential 
for the progress of every industry, and agriculture js not exception to the rule. Th& 
problem is not to stop borrowing altogether, but to provide cheap credit and to enable 
the cultivators to repay in easy iiistalinenis at reasonable intervals. Credit, however, 
can never bij as elieap I'or (Ins indusliy as for others because of its special features and 
tile poverty of the cultivators. 

I'riinary education is necissaiy to nnluco the people to take advantage of the co* 
operative movetneiit, the Agriculturists Loans Act and tlic Land linproveincnl Act. 
Every village must h.ivc a school. 

A careful study of dilfeient localities should he made to ascertain its special condi- 
tions, tlio volume of tlio credit re({uired, and the times when it should he available; and 
tlie co-operative bank slioiild arrange lo have ibe necessary funds available at llie proper 
time, '^riic funds for laqaci loans should be put at (be disposal of the co-operative 

department and every pe.ssible atti'inpt should be made to ('iicourage (lie ])eople to take 
adyautage of them. I'he aims and objecis of (In* co-operaiive societies should he 

given the widest possible pubiicily through organised propaganda, and every possible 

attempt should be made to inspire eonfidence in the co-operative banks and tlic govern- 
ment officials. 

TJie (lovernment should alter the dales for payment of tlie land revenue so as 

to suit local convenience; snllicient lime should he given lo (he cultivators to secure 
the necessary funds by sidling tiuir crops. At present many cultivators have to sell 
in a hurry and cannot wait for prices to rise. Eor instance, the cultivators of this 
vilage ^^aut the times for the realisation of laud revenue to be (hanged from Aghan 
and to the end of Pus and the beginning of Magh in the case of the klianfy and 

from the months of CJiait and Ihii-^ahh to the end of Daisalh and Jelh. in the case ('f 
the rahi. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in village MALAK CHOWDRI, 

district Allahabad. 


[By Mr. Khetra Mohan Chaudhri, M.A. (Final) Class, University of Allahabad.} 


Introdutiox 

Thk Village Malak Cliowdri is 11 inilrs from the city of Allaliabad and lies * a 
either side of the Allaliabad-Partabgnrh /m/r/ra road. Tliore is a regular motor service 
between Allahabad and the villages adjoining Malak Chowdri, Mohanganj, Ismailganj, 
Shcogarh, and Malak Chattri, all of these lying witliiii a radius of two miles. Sheogarb- 
and Ismailganj have big grain markets A\here desawar transactions are carried on. 

There arc 108 houses in the village of different communities: Pasi, Dhobi, Knrmi, 
Teli, Gadaria, Tliaknr, Kayastlia, Biahinan, Hania, Kahar, Ahir, and Chamar. There 
are two houses of innJiajans and five houses fff banian. 

The total area under cultivation in this village is 300 bighas. 

To answer now the questions included in the questionnaire 


I. — AgEICULTUR.AL CRKDIT ANT) CREDIT FACILITIKS. 

Part A. — Agricultural borrowing for purposes of production. 

Question 1. (a) The total debt of the agriculturists may be very conveniently classic 

fled into cash and commodities. 

He gets cash from — 

(i) Tlio Government in the form of faqav-i advances. 

(ii) The co-operative societies. 

(iii) The village moneylenders, or hiahajans us they are called. 

(iv) His relations or caste-fellows. 

He gets commodities from — 

(a) The bania in the form of grain, cloth, utensils and ornaments. 

(h) The Aghas in the form of cloth only. 

(c) The landlords in the form of grain. This is usually for a very short period^ 
say three months or so, and on sucli advances of grain no interest is 
charged by the landlord. In return for this concession by the landlord, 

namely, that of not charging any deorhi (IJ) or saioai (IJ) on the grain 

advanced, the cultivator usually has to do cartage work for the landlord 
free of charge. On the other hand, if the landlord happens to he grasping, 
he makes him, as well as liis wife, do a lot of begari (forced) work. 

(b) The cultivator borrows for the following purposes : — 

(i) Kepayment of earlier debts and payment of accumulated interest. Such borrow- 

ings occur only if tho creditor insists on the clearance of an old debt at that particular 
moment, and when, on the other hand, tho debtor has nothing with which to pay him 

off. This is not unusual in the village; 15 per cent, of tho total borrowings arc for the 

repayment of earlier debts. 

(ii) Marriage and other social functions relating to births and deaths, panchayatSy 

etc. This is another of those items on which the poor cultivator has to beg, borrow rr 

even sell his very belongings (if not, of course, steal) to meet the wretched convention of 
feasting a horde of hungry relations and caste-fellows (biradari). The daughter’s mar- 
riage is the most expensive item among social functions, and involves heavy waste. 
Borrowing is so common for social functions that the poorest of cultivators would readily 
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ask for a big loan even though his means may liardly enable him to buy foo<I. Every- 
body, rich or poor, can get something from the hania or niahajnn on this plea though at 
exorbitant interest. Such big functions are, ho\ve\er, rare; and *2 per cent, of the 
total borrowings go to meet their expenses. 

(iii) J^’aniiiic and other kinds of distress, like the entiie failure of crops. The 
latter sort of distress, namely, that of failure of crops owing to lack of rain and fo 
forth, has been an ugly feature of the village life for tlie last three years, and as a 
result of this the social and economic equilibrium ha^ hccii badly disturbed, l^jveii 
the most well-to-do occupancy tenants of tliis village have heeonie heavily indebted. 
There is hardly one of them who has not borrowed to the extent of Hs. 200 cash and 
50 maunds of grain. T^ari of this has been paid off, but a major part is still due. It is 
for the repayment of this sort of earlier debt Hint the cultivators reborrow to tin' extent 
of 15 per cent, referred to above in (i). 

(iv) I'aymerit of land revenue and rent. — Unfortunately the time for pa\incnt hotli 

of the rabi and hharif mdiguzan is very inconvenient, — a time wlieii the cultivator cannot 

sell at a profit, yet, owing to the pressing demands of landloid’s agents and (jther 
creditors, he has to dispose of his jiroduee at Mliat price lie can get. Tf tlic payment 
of rent were postponed lo a later date, tlie cultivator would be enabled to sdl dear and 
eeeure a larger suiplus, Tliat he is not at ])resent able to do, and so one frcipiently finds 
the cultivator harassed by the payrnmit of rhaiti and ughani malguznn, Tf rent a’. ere 
paid in kind Ibis would be the best time for the payment of rent. But as it i.s paid in 
cash, it would be better if the rahi mafguzari were paid in June and the hharif instalment 
paid in Fehrnarv. This would allow the cultivator to i\ithliold liis stocks and sell in 
a rising market. 

Borrowings on tliis account however usually occur only in linn's of di'^tri'ss. The 
failure of hiirvi'sts for tlie last three years was responsible for in(lel)tedn("^s cn thi^ item 

to the extent of 5 per cent, of tlie total borrowings. 

(v) Seed. — The co-operative societies arc doing immense seiw lei' in advaiRing loans 
for seed, not only to their members but also to others through I heir in« mhers. They 
are coming into competition wnlh the mahajaufi and hnuia^ of the village. The Ikutow- 
ing for seed is 8 per cent, of the total borrowings. 

(vi) Expenses of cultivation.— The.se amount to 20 per cent, for irrigation rxpenses, 
labour for w'ceding, harvesting, and so forth. 

(vii) Cattle. — The cultivator borrows taqavi for tins. Cattle disease is loinmoji, 
and whenever there is a deficiency of rainfall tlie cattle are the first to suffer through 
shortage of fodder. This year, however, owing to the mischief of the pafirari (T cannot 
say whether he was honest or not) taqavi was not available in this village Tlie propor- 
tion of last year’s taqavi for cattle to the total borrowings is 10 per cent. 

(viii) Subsistence. — The last, though not the least, im])'utant purpo^i' is subsist- 
ence. In fact one may say with fair accuracy Hint the cultivator spends some part 
of every loan on suhsisfence. Forty per cent, is tlie pioport'on. 

(e) It is extremely difficult to say in what proportion tlie debt is dislnlmted on 
different items, because, if the cultivator asks for taqavi for eat He, he spends it on his 


subsistence. One can give a very rough estimate if at all — 

IVr ' ent. 

Payment of earlier debts .. .. .. ..1.5 

Marriages and other social functions . . . . . . 2 

Payment of land revenue . . . . . . . . .5 

Seed . . . . . . . . . . . . 8 

Expenses of cultivation . . . . . . . . . . 20 

Cattle , . . . . . . , . . ..10 

Subsistence .. .. .. .. ..40 

Total .. 100 
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The debt is divided between various creditors in the followinjj proporlions : — 



Per cent. 

Grain. 

Cash. 

Cloth. 

Bania 

15 

Per cent. 

11 

Per ( eni. 

J’er cent. 

4 

Agha 

4 

.. 

•• 

4 

Mahajdn 

56 

32 

24 


Government 

10 

. . 

10 

. . 

Ordinary landlords and near relations 

5 

4 

1 

. . 

Co-oix*rativo societies . . 

10 

•• 

10 

•• 

Total 

ICO 

47 

45 

8 

(d) The debt is divisible into cash or kind in Ihc 

following proportions ; 

— 

1 

C^Hsh. 

Clmh 

( 1 rain. 



Per cent. 

IV-r ( ciit . 

I’er cent. 

Payment of earlier delits 


15 


. . 

Marriage and other social functions 


2 


. . 

Payment of land revenue 


5 


. . 

Seed, etc. . . 


3 

. . 

5 

Kxpenses of eullixatioii 


10 


10 

Cattle 


10 

. . 

. . 

Subsistence.. 



8 

32 

'rotal 


45 

8 

47 

CjtVNi) Total 

-V- — 

100 


01 lilt* total debt .“U per ceiii. is for periods (oiu* year or more) and 69 per 

cent, for sliurt jjeriods. 

Qur-'ition 2. — {a) Tin; eo-operative societies cliar^c interefd at lo ])er ei’iil. per annum. 
The rale of interest charged liy tlie Government on taqaiu is (> per cent, jx'r annum. The 
mahajans charge J8'* (o 16^ per cenl. per annum inloresl, hut if money is paid back 
at the rigid time, a rebate of U) per cent, of the inl(‘iesl is allowed. Usually, it is tbe 
urgency of tlic need Ibal detei mines the interest. Ornaments are pawned always for short 
periods, and when need for money is very urgent. Inlcrest charged for such advances 
on the security of ornameiils is one pice per rupee per month, which comes to IN. 1-9-0 per 
cent. ])cr month, or Rs. 18-1-2 per cent, per annum. When fifteen or twent\ rupees are 
borrowed on the security of standing crops or fruit trees, tlic rate is 2 pice or 2^ pico 
per rupee per monlli according to the urgency of the demand, and thus the rate comes to 
Rs. 37-8 or Rs. 16-14 per cent, per annum. The rale of interest is the same whether 
borrowed on the security of silver or gold ornaments. 

The rates of interest for loans in kind for seed are as follows : — 

Deorhi (IJ times), from a poor cultivator, which comes to 100 per cent, per annum. 
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Sawai (IJ tiiiiea), from a rich cultivator or from a poor cnlfivator also when his 
need is not urgent; this comes to 50 per cent, per annum. 

The rates of interest \\hen grain is borrowed for food are as follows : — 

if taken from the landlord for two or three moiiMis, no interest is charged, and a 
villager usually goes to the landlord for such help, 'I’he village zainindars do not charge 
any interest on advances of grain, but they advance only for two or three months. Instead 
of charging interest they take began work, such as cartage, or from a menial, dome:}tio 
work, such as ehop[)Jiig the fuel, etc. 

The banias and the mahaja7is on the other hand charge times from poor farmers 
and 1 from well-to-do ones. Hometinica they also tharge from well-to-do tanners, 
if their need is urgent. If the loan of grain is entered in terms of money he charges 
two pice per rupee per month interest, whicli comes to Ks. 37-8 per ceiil. per year. The 
Agha's rate of interest in respect of purchases of cloth is from two to four picc per rupee 
per month. The hajiia^s rate is two piee per rupee per month, but in addition to fins he 

charges one pice per yard more, and in ea.se of dhotin one anna per rupee more, wlien 

he sells cloth on credit. 

Ornaments. — The hank and the (iovernment charge tlieir interest togeHier with 
the principal by easy instalments. 

(6) Tlic inahajan calculates interest by ])iee per rupee per moatU and lie usually 
demands that the cultivator keep paying the iniiu'est regularly, lie cares nioi’e about the 
interest than for the repayment of the jirineipal. The principal is usually ])aid after 

the harvest, i.e., after the crop is s(>ld. If the interest is paid olT at ilie right time 

a rebate of 10 per cent, is allowed. But if neither principal nor intcKst is paid, then 
the interest is compounded. He renews the loan (weiv year. Tn ease of loans in grain 
no rebate is allowed and the principal and interest are repaid at liarvest. 

The banta demands interest and principal togetlier at tlie liarvest time, as ho 
deals only in commodities. 

(d) No charges are incurred when loans are taken from the village moneylender or 
hawia or Aghas. 

Tn the case of a loan from the co-operative hoeicties tlic following charges are 
incurred by the members in securing a loan : — 

(i) Expenses of going from the village to the city once, to apply and then to 
receive payment and then again to pay four instalments. Thus he goes six times to 
take the money and repay it. Every trip costs 10 annas — this comes to Es. 3-12-. 

(ii) Registration fees. Re. 1. 

(iii) Dasturi of bank munshiti and peons come to at least Rs. 2. 

Total Rs, 7. 

Non-members arc also given credit through the members, and in such a ease 
the members charge tlieir travelling expenses. 

In tlie case of tagavi, ihe following charge.s are incurred: — 

(i) Commission of p<itu-<iri for wiiting llic application for taqavi and again for 
securing it, Rs. 2. 

(ii) Registration fee (including expen.ses lor writing ii (.)ut),.Re. 1. 

(iii) }{a(j of treasury clerks, Rs. ‘2. 

Total Rs. 5. 

The village moneylender eliaiges interest lietween 37^ to 10^ pei’ cent., with a 
10 per cent, rc'bale if paid up punctually. Thus the interest comes to 33:| per cent, to 
42 per. cent. 

Question 3. (a) The varioii.-: types of security are — 

(a) In the case of landlords — 

(J) Right of owMiership ('f property. 

(2) Standing crops (m ease of hhudkasht). 

(3) Ornaments. 

(4) Cat fie. 

(.5) Emit trees. 
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(b) In the case of occupancy tenants — 

(1) A sub-lease (patta) giving the right to cultivate. 

(2) Standing crops. 

(3) Cattle; but these are usually sold outright to pay debt rather than used 

to secure it. 

(4) Fruit trees as above. If the document is a hainama, the creditors can 

sell the trees in case of non-iiaymcnt of debt; if it is a rahnnnnm, 
they cannot. They are then entitled only to the fruit. 

(5) Ornaments. 

House property is never a security. Agricultural inipleuunls are not lakin <r 
.'given as security. Tliey are worth a few rupees only. Bullocks arc usually sold instead 
of being given as security. It is more profitable to sell cattle than to borrow on them 
as security. 

(c) Landlords arc indebted to the c\teut of between Ks 2,000 and lls. 3,000 each. 
None of the landlords is free from debt. 

Occupancy teuants are indebted to tlic extent of Rs. 200 cash and 50 maunds of 
‘■'{//la/Za. ’ This is duo to bad harvests for the last three years. 

(d) Debt secured on land mortgage is increasing. The landlords can get most on the 
security of land; and the tnaliajan too prefers security of land in comparison to other 
securities, with the sole exception of ornaments. 

Question 4.— (a) Payment of t(Hiavi and co-operative scjciety loans is enforced by 
notices of short duration. 

The only inciliod of bamas and muhajaus oiifm’cing payment of debt i.s taqaza or 
frequent reminders. They visit the farmer for money almost evciy alteriiale day, and, 
if they chance to meet twice a day, they would remind their client twice. A hard* 
Jicartcd maliajan w’ould su(! lu court for iion-))ayment and would not accept part 
.payment. This, how’cver, is very rare and the usual w’ay is to dim ihe client frequently 
during the Jiaiwest tinu*. 

The Afjita 1 ,-, the most tsranimal of (he moncN lenders. H(‘ giv('s credii lo any 
Join, i)i<k oi ilati.\ vvillioui cmpiirmg about hi'' stains, or about iiis nii'ans of 
otf the debt, and when the lime foi- lepaymml comis he adopls an} foul means (ff 
exacting pavinent. It often happens ihat a cheal, instead of giving the Atjlid his own 
name gives Inm the name of some well-to-do villager (who is often his enemy), gets 
liis assertion venlied by a. few of his friends, and secures a loan. But when ^the 
time of payment comes the man whose name was given to the Aqlia at the time 
of borrowing is lielci up and made liable to pay the amount. A refusal would generally 
end in a semais fight. The Agha's only argument is </d hdcuhim. 

(h) Wiieii the cultivator borrows gram of the same sort which he. is growing, 

the (piestion of dill'erence in rates docs m>t arise at all as tlu' payment is in kind at 
the tale of sdirai or deorlu. When on tlie other Iiand the cultivator borrows grain which 
Ju' dues not gi-ow’, lie gets tliat cnUuvd m terms (4* monc\ and there is a difference be- 
twcui the rate of borrowing and the. market rate prevading at the time. The bania 

gives one seer a rupee less when lending on credii, /.<?., if a farmer wants gram worth 
Us. 2 on credit and the mark.! lalc he 10 s.ci-s a rupee, then ho will get only 18 seers 

instead of 20 seers. Hours of haggling might make variations of one chhalak or so in 

tlie total loan, so tliat instead of 18 seers be might b(‘ able to get 18 seers and 1 chbatak, 
but never more tlian that. 

Refiayment lan be made' in one of (wo wa}^. Supposing (be debt is Its. 2, — I be 
dibtor can either sell liis prodiiee and pa.\ K.s. 2 pins interest at two piee per rupee per 
nioutli, which for six months comes to Its. 2-()-0, or he can sell to the particular bania 
who is also Ins creditor, wheat worlli Ks. 2-(i al the current market rate. It is absolutely 
■wrong to say that creditors force the farmers to -cll tlicir produce to them. TIkuo is no 
■compulsion of any sort, and it rests with the tarimrs to sell their jirodiiee anywhere 
they like: also they ari' at liberty to pay off their debts either in cash or kind, and the 
c.redit<jr 3 do not mind whether the debt is paid otf in cash or kind. Briefly, therefore, 
there is a difference l)otwccii tlic market latc and the rate at wdiich the cultivator borrows, 
4)ijt there is no difference between the market late and the latc at v\hich he pays. 
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Ah weekly ajid {seiui- vvcoklj markers are rt^iilarly held iu tins village and tlic 
iioi^jjbouring villages, and as the members ol one village are frequently visiliiig markets^ 
of other villages, they have np-to-date knowledge of the prevailing market rates. But 
they are very ignorant of the rates of cloth which are exorbitant in the villages. They 
can even ascertain the market rate prevailing in tlie city, at all events once a week, as 
there are many men in this village who are cmplo 3 X‘d in the city but come home every 
Sunday. There is a great diflcrence bctw'ecn the prices of the city market and the village 
markets, e^ell greater than the costs of transportation would justify. Yet the average 
cultivator prefers to sell to the mahajans in the village tlian sell his produce in the city, 
for he is much afraid of the octroi and the city bamaSf who often beat the farmers with 
shoes when they get them to their sliops, if they do not sell at a slightly cheaper rate 
than what they had stipulated m the Khnldabad or other grain market. 

Question 5. — {a) and (h) The cultivator docs not hoi row taqavi freel}' for seed ]mr- 
poscs because of the following reasons — 

(i) Tt takes months and months lo get ii 

(li) The amount of lafjavi avaiiahic is usually small, and it is an expensive affair as 
payments must he made to th(‘ patwari, the tahsil minishis, and the peons. If the 
amount of loan be lis. ‘20, Rs. 3 will he spent on securing the loan, and annas 9-6 as 
interest for ,si\ inonihs, total Rs. 3-9-6. A mahcijun would have charged for six mouths 
on Rs 20 at 2 pi(<' per riqiec* per monlh, Its. 3-12-0, and it would have been far easier 
to get the money from ;i lualiajuu, 

(ni) 3'he IVar of the g(j\erni icnl ageiiev also (uewnl;; the cullivator fiom using 
it. Taqavi is horrnw'od onl\ in had seas(ci,s when (Iw' pn'vious crop has milirely failed 
so that nothing w^as s(‘t aside for seed. Tai(aii for seed is ah-o borioweO lor new 
cultivation. 

Taqav! for cattle is (Yjmrnon, and can he ap[)lied for any time in Ihe \(ai. But 

the certificate of the patwari is essential and lie worn! not cerlify mile s ho gets a suffi- 
cient Jiaq (p('r(|iiisite). It must b(> noted that taqavi for cattle is actually spent on 

different puiqioM's, primapally food, and least of all on cattle. 

Taqavi is not borrowed for agricuit iiral implements, as the ploiigli is made by 
the village carpenter, and the mot is prc'parcd by the village Chaimiis in lelurn for 

certain duos to which they arc entitled at the harvi^st time' 

Taqavi for budding wudls, etc., is rarely borrowed for the following K'a^ons : — 

ti) 'The benefit of a well accrues to all the farmers whose holds aie adjoining the 
well, hut the cost, is borne by Ihe one in wdiose field it is situated, and so nobody under- 
takes to construct a well. 

(li) The construction of a well does not ensure tin* watering of the onlirc holding 
of the larnier w lio builds it, TIis fields are so widely scattered that no well cnnld irrigate 
the entire holding. And it does not jiay him lo build a well Ihnl will wniter perhaps 
one-fifth of his total fields, 

(c) Tafjavi loans arc more frequently hoiTowed in years of distn-ss than in ordinary 
years; it is only tlien that they are easily obtained. 

(c/) and {('} Taqavi, though most difficult to get, is most easy to pay. 'The ainomit of 
hist (instalment) is so small and the time of repayment is so convenient that a majority 
pay off the List quite regularly. 

The various defects in the ju’esent taqavi system may be noted as below : — 

(i) The cc'rtificate of the patwnri is necessary before applications for taqavi can he 
entertained, and he often abuses his important position in the' village. Even if cattle 
he dying, the pahrori without getting his liaq would not eertilv to that effect, 'fhe only 
possible remedy for this is tliat some nspoiisihle government official should pay surprise 
visits to the villages and enquire of the ordinary folk about their needs and requirements 
and should hear their eomplainls. This will make the pafuan more alert to his duties 
which he docs not perform in the host interests of the public. 

(ii) Secondly, it takes months to get taqavi loans, w'ith the resui'i either that there 
is DO application, or the applicant, when at last he does get the money, does not use 
it for the purpose for whicli it was borrowed. This is, the reason why taqavi for seed is 
BO uncommon in this village. 
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Tlie patuari is responsible for part of this dela\ . a.-? lie dfiam.s lie- a pj.iic;! i m n til! 
he has received his preliminary due, which may be in ilie form of grain or bhiisa or gJu. 
The tahsil is also partly responsible for the delay owing to slackness. And, in any case, 
there is bound to be some delay in the necessary preliminaries, but if papers relating 
to taqavi advances are treated as urgent by everyone, more than half of the delay could be 
avoided. The villagers suggest the maintenance of a treasury in every village. But, 
apart from the expense, tlie proposal would give tin*, treasury innnsbis' a uider scope f(»r 
peculation than in the cities, llnless the oflicnils are highly paid, and responsible, and 
honcstr such a proposal would breed more abuses than tlie present system. There must 
be Siiecial effort on the part of the (lovernment to punish corrujit ion of that sort. 

(iii) Ijastly, the dobhirs should he informed a month befori* of the date on whicli 
the instalment is due and a sujficicut iim& of grare shouhl he allowed. I'snally the vil- 
lagers know the due dale of instalment just four or five days bifove or (‘veii b'ss than 
that. An instalment notiee, on the analogy of a jiremiimi iiotiee of inMir.mci', sent a 
month before would result in punctual repayment of the debt. • 

Quest 10 }} 0. — Tlu’ enllivalors combine only in ease of ntwv hush' nr when they arc 
producing valiiablo crops such that ih-* expenses of <'iilt ival ion aie be>ijnd tlie meiins of 
one cultivator; such as liemp, wheal and siigaivane. Partnership in profits is equal 
in all eas(‘s. 

Question 7. — TJie prohlem as regai-dH the village moneylender can be stated thus : — 

(i) The individual loan as a iiilc has little tangible property behind it, usually too 
little to enal)le realisation of the full value of the inleresl when it falls due. Tlie guaran- 
tee is small, and if through death or some sneli reason, interest is not forthcoming, ilu' 
original capital is frequently irreeovi ‘ruble. A. high proportion of bad di'bts must enter 
into the lender’s calciilal ions and allowance be made for them in tlie interest charge, and 
the rate is for that reason higli. 

(ii) If a large proporlion of a moneylender’s loans proves to be, if not irrecoverable, 
at least unprofitable, he must make good his losses by charging a higher rale of interest 
on future loans. 

(iii) His clients ar (3 mostly derived from the same class. They are all dependent 
for their welfare on agrienitnre and (hey are all residents witliin a small area. Tn sncIi 
an area the climate is unjCorm ; in a bad season all suffer; in a good season all benefit; 
and the capacity of each of his clients will therefore be affected in the same way at the 
same time. For this reason also, therefore, the rale of interest he charges must ho 
high. 

(iv) Tliese are legitimate' reasons for a high rale of inlcM't'st, but tliere is also an- 
other cause, namely, the villagers’ entire dependence on t,he maliujan for cndil, whicli also 
greatly swells the rate of intcre.d. This is one of the main defcels in the s\stem ot 
agricultural borrowing. Take, for inslaueo, the case of a Avell-lo-do oeciipaney tenant 
wlio requires a loan to build a Ibreshing-lloor (hhal jia)i). The village moneylender pro- 
mises him a loan at per cent, interest; the applicant knows that it will not pay him 
to build the khahjau unless he can obtain the loan at 25 per cent, interest, so he refuses 
the t^rms offered. But from wdiom besides can he boriow tlio money? 

n’herc is no competition between moneylenders, and the village hnuia would be more 
than human if he did not, under these circumstances, fix the rate of inti'rcst demanded 
at the maximum which his clients would pay. . 

(v) Another and even a worse defect is tlie fact that the cultivator depends, even 
for his necessities, upon the hania and mahajan. In any other case he might have 
refused to pay high interest, but not in this case. His means are not siiffieient to 
support himself and his family from one harvest to another, and he has to accept whatever 
terms the ha^iia dictates. The latter takes advantage of the situation and imposes rates 
wdiich he knows the cultivator can never pay. This means that from that time onwards 
the cultivator w'ill be in a bondage of perpetual indebtedness. 

The only means of freeing him is to increase his income, and that is only possible 
if more and more capital is sunk in agriculture, which capital must be available at a 
low rate of interest. The main problem, therefore, is the cheapening of agricultural capital 
and this may be said to have two aspects — 

(a) Removal of the disabilities which prevent the ordinary banks from making 
agricultural advances, and 
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(h) Widoning tlic i^rcsont ba&es ol siipiily of agricultural capital. 

Tfie foj-mcr is inaiiiJ> a matter of I'cmoving risk, for it is the unsuitable nature of 
ibo guarantee, witJi the e(jnsi-qiipnt large risk in its acceptance, that prevents existing 
banks IVoni making loans for agrieullural piirjioses. The Jailer, on tJie other hand, is 
iiiaiiily a (juestion of pioviding eompeiition among.st those loaning money for iJie same 
demand. In hotli eases a rt duel ion m tlie rate of interest would result, if a more certain 
;forrn of guarantee woe aiailahle. 

lU'medies.- -"t’o piovido a belter giiaiantce the eiiltivatois should invest more capital 
in up-to-date agneiill inal implements. But an} large employment of capital will cause 
a rise in the rate of inten'st*, and ii is neeessarv therefore to increase the supply of 
capital at the same time. 'J’lie sujiply ot capital can only be increased by enlisting more 
members in the co-operative societies. Jt is distressing to note that in this village the 
number of members, instead of ineieaMiig, is decreasing every day. b'orrnerlv tbcic were 
‘27 nieinbers, now* there are only 'it). f'lK' olliceis of the sr-eicties aie indilferent and 
arc not on friendly terms with the villagers. 

A very stuioiis defect in the eo-operative society’s inelliods is that they try to assist 
I non-men ib<Ts as ^^ell as members, non-members ol)tain credit from the societies 

through the im‘mi'ers, and tlierefo»e the non -in cm hers are belter off tbaii members, 
because the former can get l(j.in.s boih from the societies and tlic village uiahajans, etc., 
^vhiIst tlic meinbcj^ me lefiiscd any credit by the mahajdH'i. 

If the real aim of ihe < o-operni jvi* .so<MeUes and of (be Land Improvement Act s to 
cmancJtaite the farmeis from tbe t\rann} I'f (lie an intensive programme of 

Avork is desirable. Tmum sbould be conlined to cue particular sehs'led area until the 
. t‘ulli\a.lois are relieviHl fioin the grip of mufidjans and luniias, and until the societies 
diave a controlling iiilliience iii Ihe Milage credit. It is much h(‘tter to relieve one locality 
<'oniplelely fioni the lioiille lather than render paiiial help to many localities and "ave 
none. 

It must be noted lliat i'eguJanl\ in repuMmuit is tlic best soeurily tbaii e.in be 
given. The nihuje inahnian vucounnies that practice^ iillouinff 10 per reni. rebate oi a 
debt that /.s* piuutiialljf repaid. 

To ensure pimetiiai repayment, the loan should be spent on the' object for winch 
it is borrowed; if laqaci, borrowed for rattle or oilier prodiietive purpi'ses, is utilised in 
paving oir otlu'r ereditois, jirodiiction will sutler and punctual repayment will be 
impossible. 

T(t facilitate tlu* use of loans for ibc purpose for which they are borrowed, they 
should be advanced witliout delay ( Older the present system taqavi usually takes three 
months, and a loan from eo-opmative societies takes at least four days. To help epnek 
borrowing from the societies a bianeh oliiee i»f tlie society should he established in each 
village, with direc-t telcfibonie eomnniTiK-alion with the, city otliee. This will ha.ve another 
’benefjeijil elfed , iiarnely, ihat of .saving the tiavelling exjieiises now inemred by the 
members in going to tiie cities to apply for the loans and again to get them when they 
are granted. 

If the taqavi cannot he adv'anced with loss delay, the Government slioiild ])l.iee 
the funds allotted for taqavi, at the disposal of the co-operative societies. 

If taqari for wells is to ho popularized, the man in whose field Ihe w^cll is dug should 
not be recpiircd to re[)av the vvliole of the taqari loan. Its burden should be distributed 
over tlie owners of Die neighbouring fields who arc also benefited by the well. TUe 
greater tlie distance of fields from Ihe well the less should the burden be. 

The nusubers of tins village insist on the entire (dimination of the Aqha.'i. Tliey 
are the most disturbing fealuiv m the tniiujuility of ihe village life. They do not ivdsoii 
and tbeir only argmin'iit is tlic stick. If they are allowed to exist they should open 
regular shops and live in tlie village, for li is only then that (bey can recognise their 
real debtors, f^ven these ](jhas should not be allowed to advance credit unless tlie 
patirari certifies that (he debtor’s haisijfat is such as to (‘uahlo him to repay the aim unt 
borrowed. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in village PANDILLA, 
district Allahabad. 


IBy Mr. Bhawani Dat Uprety, M.A., (Final) Class, Allahabad University.] 


Tntuoduction. 

PANDir.LA, llic village; under inquiry, is siliialod on llie left bank of tbe (lauges 
in the Saraon tahsil (d the distiict of Allahabad al a distance of 11 miles noitb-east of the 
city. The village is fortunate in having at Imnd both post oflice and an U])per Priinary 
School at Jsniailganj and 'J’harwai, respectively. Kach place is one mile distant from 
the village in opposite directions. There arc two railway stations, namely, Tharwai 
an(l Pliapliamau, distant 1 and 2^^ miles, respect iveh', both cm llic Fiiist Indian Eailway 
line between Albibaliad and Heiiarc';. A metalled road rims parallel to the railway 
line. A hachrha feeder, wliicdi is 1 mile long, eonneets tlie village with the metalled 
road. Phapliuinau jimctK'n, which is connected bv a bridle ])aih. lies nn the Allababad- 
Parlabgarh road, it is one <if the chief grain mark«-ts of tfu* rnifel Provinces. The 
liaclLcha feeder is repaired anniuilly by the 

Paadilla is a joint zamnidnri village, and is divul<d among tlirei* 'nninuhirs^ 'aIioiii 
I call X, Y and Z. 

X is an eight annas shareholder, pi.ssessing S'28 acr«‘s out of 1 .dob ucri's <»f land. 

The landlords Y and Z are lirotluTs : each of them owns a four annas share. X 
Hvos at Nisaratpiir near Pandill. i, the oilier two arc represented by their lent eolh'ctox’s, 
called karindas or ziladars. 

The total area is l,().5r) acies, of wliich l.dG2 acres arc under cultivation and the* 
rest is ^uncultivated. 'J'he land is elassificd as uparwar (dry) and kaclichar (lowlying) 
land. Some of the barren land is alloresitd. 'Phe climate resiunhli's that of Allahabad. 

“iPhe village is not eompact. 'Pbere aro two groups of houses called /»?//•</*• (ham- 
lets). One piira is called “Chanda” and the other “Bishanda-ka-piira. ” 

The chief classes of villagers and their principal occupations aie as follows : — 

(1) The ziladarfi arc the paid rojiresentat ives of tlu* landlords; they are nut per- 
manent residents but they live there as long as they liold their posts at the discretion 

of the landlords. Their chief duty is to settle various diKjmles. 

(2) There is a Kaiw’ar who lends money to the cultivator and is lalled the 
mahajan of the village. 

(3) The hanias, also called bcopann, are the village tinders. IIkw have begun to 

lend money as well, mid al.so lioid land. Moiuw lending and trade is not reserved to 

any particular caste. 

(4) Tlie diaimirs arc agriculturists, but they also iii.ike rough lcafl|er articles, 

such as are luscd in agriculture; sboi’s, wateibags and leallier snaps arc the 

main things supplied. 

(5) The Ahirs are cattle-lierd.^ and dairy men : most arc agrieiili mists also, whilst 
»one or twm families lend nmney. 

(G) Tlie Mubaniniadans aro agrieiilturists, -<une (f IIkmii quiti' well-to-do. They 
get credit from their fellow Mnliammadans of Siwait village, six miles from Pandilla, 
who are weavers and trarlers in cloth. 

(7) Kaclichis an; a low caste: tho> cultivate land, but llu'ir principal (sciijiat ion is 
growing vegetables. They also lend money. 

(8) Pasis arc employed as village eliaukidars. Th^y aie given some rent-free 
land for their services. Sweepers are similarly reinimerated. Ikith are iiuor. 

(9) Kayastbas and Bhats are agrieiilturists: tliey lend mone} , but nrd iu large 

quantity. 

(10\ Kumars supply earthen vessels, and are very poor. 
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(Jl) Kaliars are generally employed as servants, but they have some land which 
tlic\ (idlivaio. 

(12) Jlralimaiis are employed as cooks, either in or outside the village- Most of 
thc/ii are cultivators also. 

(Id) The GadaHas tend slieep. They have no land to cultivate. 

(14) Other castes are washermen, blacksmitJis, Tcln, tailors, etio ddicy have no 
land to ciiltiA'ale and earn a living by their other occupations. 

Tlicrc are two harvests a year — kharij {A(ihatu) and nibi (lUii^ukh). 

Tile {iroduce of the village can be classified under thico main heads — 

(a) Agncullnral produce . — 

(i) liobt crops ; gram (cliana)^ wheat, iiarley (inur), oil seeds (hi and snr.son) 
and hemp (san) ; 

(iij Klianf crops : Sorgduims {juar and haira). “Iforo” rice is grown, but for 
local use only. Sugan-anc is not grown because of white-ants. 

(h) The produef'i of snbsidin rij uidustncfi allied fo ag nciilf ii re . — 

These arc potatoes, M'gel abli's and Iruil. ddie last is not of great im- 
portance . 

(c) The product.^ of minor ludu.^lnes allied lo agrienJlure. — Tliese are — 

(i) ropemakmg out of hemp. Tbe-^e rojics arc used for drawing ell-water; 

(ii) basket-making not of bambi'O, winch is also used for thatching house 
roofs. 

'I’lu' ex[)()r[ trade of the village consists of wlieat, hemp, nnu-^ced^ (used In 
dy<'ing;, and oil-sei'ds (hi and sansuu). 

It imports manufactured cloth from Calcutta and Cawnp-orc maikndo ddie niaka- 
jam and hamas are tlic middlemen, through whom the expoii ami mipert trade is 
cairicd out. 

There are tlirec principal maikei^ ^\llll udncli the tillage deaG-- 

(1) ddie nearest market is at Ismailgan], one mile trom Pandilla. Tlu'i’e is a 

regular bi-wei'kly market, on every Tuesday and S,iCmda,>. Tiie culti\ators 
bring sani[)Ies of their produce which they w’ant to sell. The sainph' system 
IS called bangi. The people of the neighbouring villagi's also come there. 

(2) Katra niaiidi is anotlier maikct at a distanee of 9 miles from tlie vilhage. 

(;]) Allahabad city market, which is 12 miles away. 

In tlie eas(' of (2) and (3), there are special dirOculties, noted later, which prevent 
cult i\ a tors of ordinary means from using these markets. The result is that the culti- 
vators aio ni tin' clutches of the mahajaus. 

Ther(‘ are some 200 families in PandiUa; the total approxinnite population is 
2,000; the avi'iago number of persons per family is 10. The total area cultivated is 
)sjf 9f[| ;s.n).ninqa[ sso[ptiui jo osoi{) e.iu Apmw'i soipmuj op^, jo pi() -soi.m p:%‘‘x 
possess land, ddu' average cultivated area per family, therefore, is 7*4 acres. The 
village is inhabited by almost all castes, but the Chamars pn'dominate. 

'To deal now' with the questions included in the questionnaire 


1. — AgKICULTUE.Mj CUEDIT AND CEKDTT F.ACILITIFS. 

Pari A. — AgncuJl ID a] borrowing for the purposes of production. 

Qitcshou 1.™ (a) The agiieiillnrists of the village Pandilla hoi row fiom vat ions classes 
(»f lenders, vi/. — 

(i) kh-om tlu' Government in the form iif lagavi loans d'lawi- loins are given 

for a short period of six months only. 

(ii) From the mahajan of the village, and that of Ismailganj, who are the chief 

creditors. (The village mahajan borrows from that of Ismailganj, who 
deals with the exjxirt and import merchants of C'aimilta and Jlonihay). 

(iii) from the village banias (They, .too, borrow front the Ismailganj mahajan). 
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(iv) From the Primary Cu-oporative Credit Si;cicty of the village; it advances 

money, however, only to its members. The number of the memBers is 
25, of whom 10 are new ones. 

(v) Fi-nm- the two ziladars. Tliey bring money from Allahabad and advance 

money to the cultivators at a high rate of interest. 

(vij From the prosperous agriciiliurisU. They give Joans to their fello^^s, but 
in a very limited quantity. 

(vii) Front the i>atwiiri. Paftrans kaid money in the names of their wives or 
children. (This practice is irregular and carried out secretly.) 

(viii) From the Pathan traders. They lend al a very higli rate of interest. Such 
loans aio few, for the presence of the ziladars restrict the Pathans' opera- 
tions. The low castes, na rt it id.u iy Chamars, blacksmiths and Dliarkars, 
borrow irom them, l^he Patti do not care for security : their cudgel 

is their only security. 

(i\) From iheir distant relatives, such as wife’s sisters and mother’s brothers, 
cte. 


25 
18 
10 
M 
0 
6 
4 
4 
4 

ag.-ncics as 0 


per cent. 


(h) TIm'. ]mr|)o.-es for W’hich ihc ciiltivalors houow in m imaj \ea».! and itw piopo] 
portions* in which the debt i.s distributed among the various jiurposcs are as follow’S 

Pough proportion. 

Repayments of earlier debts 
Purehase of idough and other cattle 
Paymenit of land revenue or rent ... 

Seed and w^atcring 
Expenses of cultivation 
Subsistence 
Litigation 

Marriage and other social functions 
Extravagance 

(e) 1 lie debt is divided among Mu* various Icndm* 

9 per cent. ... ... Aghas or Pathans. 


I low 


11 „ „ ... 

... Co-operative society. 

12 „ ... 

... Ziladors. prosperous 


relaltives. 

18 „ „ ... 

. . . Government. 

43 „ „ ... 

... Banias and mahajans. 

7 „ „ ... 

... Debt free. 


agriculturists, palwari and 


(d) Nearly 50 per cent, of the total debt is incurred in cash and 50 per cent in kind 

•of 3 years, but ni some cases longer up to 10 years. TInl.-s,s (lungs go uroiio- \vi(h the 
debtor repay.,, out ,s not de.uan.led before 3 years. Six-, uonlblv" lotus Ltld 

™, .r. 


repaid out of the dowry. 

Question 2.— (a) The niontbly rates are the same for short or lo„g-tenii loans Tf 
anyone borrows f<,r 15 days, (ben lie will be charged (be in(orest for one month. B\it 
in cases of spccal onicrgcncy or marnago loans, ,-atcs called ui/aliiii or liatiia, etc are 
charged. These are explained b6low^ ’* 

Aghas or Patham charge a very high rate, four annas per rupee per month. They 
lend to Chamars and others, persons to whom nobody else will lend money. 

cnlt* proportions are approximate, based on enquiries from a large number of the 
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Till' l^iuail^.tnj inahajan deals witli export and import merchants of Calcutta and 
Bombay. They ciiarge intereat from Jnm. The term of repayment of loan is 90 days 
ill the east* of mi!1v goods, and inUaesl is tliargt'd on money left unpaid after that term. 
Similarly, if the export and the im|)<;it jnerehanrs owe the inalinjav, they will be 
ehargecl interest alVer 90 days. 

lb)r easli advances Hu; lemhus charge the followo'ng rates : — 

{(!} Where the Ixarower is a friend or relative, 12 annas or He. 1 per cent, per 
juonlli {i.e.t its. 9 or Its. 12 per cent, per annum). 

ih) When the borrower is himself a hama or village maUajun, Re. L H () por cent, 
per month (Bs. IB per cent, per annum). 

(rj Wlieix' llie horrow’er is u pro.speroii3 agriculturist, Bs. 2 per cent, jier month 
(Bs. 21 per cent, per anmiin). 

(-/) When iho borrower is an ordinary cultivator, Bs. 3-2-0 per cent, per month 
(Bs. o7-8-0 per cent. j»er annum), a very high rate of interest. 

Besides these there arc special rates, generally charges on short term loans, as 
follows : — 

(e) The iKjahid rale -On being given a loan of Rs. 8 llie eiilli\at('r signs a 
proiiotc for Hs. 10, and llic money is realised in ten months by instalments 

of Re. 1 ev^ry month. On a cultivator failing to pay it back on the due 

date, the sum is doubled. 

(/) The Latiia rate. — f’or a loan of Rs. 10 the hoi rower is giviMi Ks. 9-8-0 only, 
but tho ordinary rate is charged on the sum of Bs. 10. 

(I/) The iiaiidnsln talc.— -A sum of Hs. 9 is advancefl on n prnnol<- ol Its. 10. 
Tins system is usual in the ease of marriage loans which are short-terra 
loans icpaid out of dowry. 

(//) hor /(O/ur/, the r:ito is l\s. G per cent. ])er annum, wdiich is regarded as a 
just ia(e by the* \Jllager. 3die co-ofieiative socieix ch.-nges j<s. 15 per 
cent, per annum. 

Both (horlii (1} times) and -^airai (i] times) arc charged on loans in kind. Kharif 
borrowings m A.sarh, SatruH and Bfiado (-liily to Septcmbei ) aiv ri'payable m Aghait 

(December), llabi hoirowmgs in Karhk, df/hun, Pus and M(t<jli (Novenilx r to Deeeinher) 

are repayable in Chad (April). 

(h) The monthly rates of interest for cash advances, and for advance.s in kind when 
coiniiuded in cash, arc calculated either m fractions of a rii^xe or percentage. Per riipet; 
the rates arc one pice, two pice, one anna and four annas; per cent, they are 12 annas, 
one rupee, 1^ rupees, 2 rupees and 3| rupees, 

TJ.sually simple interest is charged, but in the case of change of documents, tha' 
interest is added to the principal. If again loans are not paid in full during one harvest, 
their payment either is postponed or changed into money loans. The process is simple. 
Fi?\s|, (loorlii is charged on the grain loans and then the grain is vaiued at somewhat 
lowuT than the inaiket rate. Suppose tlu' gram is selling at five seers pc'r rupee in the 

market, the inahojan would undervalue Ibe grain. He will chargi' at the rate of four seers 

per nipee. Finally, the sum thus calculated is charged at the cash rate of interest, 
i.e.y Bs. 2 or Bs. 3-2-0 per cent, per month, which are the most common rates in Pandilla, 
(c) In many cases the tenants could n«t pay up the inb'rest even. On tlie whole, 
with the exci'plion of tho rate of interest on taqaei, (he lates lire very exorbitant. Tu’cens- 
ing inoneyleiulers might he introduced. 

{(I) There are incidental charges at the time of the repayment of the loans. Prior 

to w'cighing the grain the mahajan or his agent asks for some grain from the cultivator 

in order to please the Grod Ganesh. Among the Hindus there is a custom that whenever 
any w'ork is begun, the God Ganesh is worshipped. The mahnjan asks the cultivator to 
allow him io take grain w ortli one pao for Ganesh. This is called Ganesh ji ka pao. '* 
According to llie market weights this so-callcd pao weighs three-fourths of a seer. Then 
there is Ibe “mahajani-paoA' It is attributed to tlie nuihajan. The bania or the mahajan 
weighs the grain of the cultivator, and every time one rupee’s worth of grain is weighed 
the creditor asks for a ‘'mahajani pao.'* According to the market weights this **mahajani 
pao" w’ould weigh three-fourths of a seer. Suppose the cultivator sells grain worth Bs. 40,. 
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then lie will have l<i pa} ton '' niahtijn'in jmos. " Tli»‘S(‘ U-ii inahujuni //r/o,v winild bi* cijual 
to 7^ tiiicid from the iiiarkel weights. The mahajan geU 7^- seers gratuitously. When 
weighing is done, the creditor asks for blessing (called barkat)- lloughly it is equal 
to half a seer in the market. So in all the mahajan gets i (lancsiiji-t^^t-pao plus JU 
mahajarii paos plus barkat, total -j- y-p^ .sierv= V’ ~ ^ seers and hi chliataks 's 
the loss of the culiivator. 

Question ‘3. — rersuiis of loiv statii.s give ornaments as security; silver ornamt nis are 
valued by the creditors at a quarter and gold ones at half of their iiiiiu'. The rate of 
interest charged on loans secured by silver is Ks. 3-i-O per cent, per nioritli, while for 
gold securities it is Ih'. I per cent, per month. 

Tersons of somovvhat better status give as security a pronote called imiuUalab, or 
a land mortgage. Kouse propei I y, gardens, trees (called rahaii), and ( cc:i.sioually stand* 
ing tTo[)s are other kinds of securities. ^ 

The mahajan of Pandilla told me tliat he usually can get cloth worlth Es. 1,000 
on loan withoult any pronote from the mahajan of Isinailganj. But this is a private 
arrangement. 

The Government lend on the basis of haisiyat (general positn n), while the co* 
operative soeeity lemls botli on haisiyat and per.soiial security. 

(1>) Tho following hguivs were obtained by jiersjuial muj'iiiy mul ma\ be ivg-irded 
as corri'ct : — 


Caste and size of 
holdings. 

Number of holdings. 

Debt free. 


Indebtedness in terms of annual 

rent. 


Less than 
ono year. 

Betw^ecn oik* 
and two 
years. 

1 

Over two 
years. 

Total. 


Amount of 
debt. 

^ B 

3 

*0 

43 

gns 

< 

0 • 

^ § 

QJ ^ 

Amount of 
d bt. 

X imber of 
debt rs. 

«+-( 

0 

S +-* 

< 

/. — Brahmins. 




Ks. 


ILs. 


Es. 


Es. 

Under 5 acres 

1 




1 

50 



1 

no 

From 5 to 10 acres 

5 




3 

425 


325 

r, 

KM 

From 10 to 20 acres 

4 

2 

1 


1 

260 


•• 

2 

300 

Total . . 

10 

1 

2 

1 

40 

5 

735 

2 

325 

8 

1,100 

II. — Kachhis. 




■ 







Under 5 acres . . 

8 

.. 


H 

2 

100 

6 

1,075 

8 


From 6 to 10 acres 

2 

, , 





2 

■Mil 

2 


From 10 to 20 acres 

1 

•• 

1 

n 

•• 

•• 


1 

t •• 



Total 

11 


1 

60 

2 

100 

8 

1,375 

11 

1,626 

111. — Ahirs and 











Muslims, 











Under 5 acres 

6 

. . 

, , 

. . 

, , 

, , 

6 

607 

6 

607 

From 5 to 10 acres 

6 

1 

1 


1 


3 

1,400 

l^■cl 


From 10 to 20 acres 

2 

•• 

1 

90 

1 


•• 

•• 

2 

290 

Total 

14 

1 

2 

140 

2 

1 300 

9 


13 

2,447 
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Caste and size of 
holdings. 

* 

■jj 

bc 

.5 

o 

f-( 

c 

o 

Indebtedness in tern}s of annual rent. 

Less 

one 

than 

year. 

Between one 
and two 
years. 

Over tM 0 
years. 

Total. 

Number of 
debtors. 

Amount of 
debt. 

*0 ^ 

^ o 

'A 

“o 

O C 

B 

*0 ; 

X 

Amount of 
debt. 

Number of 
debtors. 

Amount of 
debt. 

/ y. — Chim-trs an'l 




1 

Us. 


Bs. 


Ks. 


Rs. 

Pa.'>is. 











Under 5 acr(‘S . . 

14 




6 

1 

1 520 

s 

6<)0 

14 

1,210 

From 5 to 10 acres 

I 





54 



1 

54 

Total 

15 




7 

.574 

s 

()!'0 

15 

1,264 

y,— Others. 










' 

Under 5 acres 

10 

4 

5 

100 

1 

40 



0 

140 

From 5 to 10 acres 

2 



•• 

•• 


- 

2H0 

•> 

280 

Over 20 acres 

1 

1 


•• 


1 





Total 

13 

5 

5 

100 

1 

1 ] 

! 

i 

40 

- 

280 

s 

420 

VI. — All castes. 











Under 5 acres 

30 

4 

5 

100 

10 

710 

20 

2,372 

35 

3,182 

iFrom 5 to 1 0 acre.s 

16 

1 

1 

50 

5 

.579 

9 

2,305 

15 

2,934 

From 10 to 20 acres 

7 

2 

3 

180 

' 2 

460 

•• 

•• 

5 

640 

0ver^20 acres . . 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total . • 

63 

8 

9 

330 

17 

1,749 

29 

4,677 

65 

6,756 
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The following table shows the indebtedness of 13 landless families 


Caste, 

Number 

of 

families. 

Amount 

of 

i’Klebtedness* 








Rs. 

Dharkar 

•• 

.. 

• • 

. . 

. . 

1 

200 

Chamar 




. . 


2 

90 

Pasi 

.. 

• • 

.. 

. . 


2 

90 

Muslim 

.. 

. . 


. . 


2 

j 100 

Dhobi 

.. 

.. 




2 

5Q 

Others 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4 

65 





Total 


1.3 1 

585 


These landless villagers are small artisans or menials. Amongst “others” are 
included one oil prcsser, one blacksmith, one shepherd, and one maker of spangles 
(tarkihar). 

The total indebtedness of the families under enquiry was Rs. 7,321, and the total 
rent paid by them is Rs. 3,876. One landlord owes IJ lakhs : the others are free of debt. 

(d) The amount of debt secured by mortgage on landed property is on the increase. 
One mahajan seems to have got 44 acres of land in this way, and is now recognised as 
a small landlord. Some tenants mortgage their land thougth they are not legally allowed 
to do so. If the ziladar hears that a tenant has mortgaged his land, he files a suit 
against him. Though they fear to lose their land, yet some take the risk and mortgage 
it secretly. 

Question 4. — Usually the mahajans get their money back out of the sale of the 
cultivator’s produce. They send their agents to their debtors during harvest time. The 
debtors either pay back in kind or cash. Violence may be used if they do not pay up the 
dues. This drives them to borrow from others at a higher rate of interest, and thus pay up 
their earlier debts. The cultivators from other villages told me that the time of pay- 
ment of rents was a time of great hardship, which sometimes causes them to abandon 
their homes. This is not applicable to the village in question. 

As a rule, the cultivators are compelled to sell their produce to those to whom 
they are indebted. The grain is purchased by the tnahajan below the prevailing market 
rate. The mahajani weighty are heavier than the market or standard weights. Two 
weights are used for weighing in Pandilla village by the mahajans when they buy the 

produce from the cultivators. One dhara mahajani weight, called a weight of 4 seers, is 

equivalent to seers standard weight. It is used for weighing vegetables and tobacco. 

Another dhara, called a weight of 5 seers, is equivalent to 7? seers standard weight. 

Seven and three-fourths seers produce, wliich weighs 40 seers by the village, weights, 
would be equal to 62 seers by market weights. So the mahajan gets 22 seers more. 

Beside this, he would get more various additional payments (Ganeshji Im pao etc as 

described above), which are equal to 7^ seers standard weight. The total extra gain to 
the mahajan, therefore, is 29J seers standard weight. If we suppose that the grain is 
selling at 5 seers a rupee, one maund, village weight, would bring Rs. 8- but if sold by 

market weight, it would bring Rs. 13-14-0, and the loss to the cultivator is Rs. 6-14-0. 

Questiori 6.— -Agriculturists are mdifferent about taqavi, due to its short term. The 
taqavi is realised shortly after the district is declared free of famine ; but the financial 
position of the cultivator docs not improve so quickly. Further, so far as seed or bullocka 
are concerned, the cultivator does not get taqavi up to his full demand, and uses whatever 
Village Pandilla : Mr. Bhawani Dat Uprett, 
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he gets for subsistence ; whilst building tanks or digging wells means heavy expense, and 
as the advance is always insufficient, the cultivator does not take it a)t all. 

The people borrow taqavi mostly in abnormal years and very little in normal 

years. 

The main shortcomings of the taqavi system are noted below — 

(1) It is distributed in the tahsil headquarters, which are six miles away from 

Pandilla. Tn spite of the cultivator repeatedly going there, he finds difficulty 
in getting it. If he gets it at all, it is less than his demands. 

(2) It takes a long time before the application is granted. The cultivators told 

me that sometimes it look as much as three months. 

(3) It is distributed once only, while the maliajan could be approached whenever 

there is necessity. The pahirari cannot give such help as local lenders do. 

(4) There are interceptors like tlie paticari and the office clerks. 

(5) Sometimes the cultivators do not get information about its distribution. 

This can be ascribed partly to the illiteracy of the cultivaltors and partly 
to the negligence of the patwari. 

*(6) If the cultivator does not pay on the due date, he is put in the haulad (on 
parole). This fear compels him to sell his produce iiA any price received, 
sometimes even below the cost of production. 

(7) llepaymcnt in a lumjj sum is another great difficulty. The cultivator 

randy has so much money at a time. Pavment in two to six instalments 

would minimize this difficulty. The cultivators suggested that taqavi 
should be distril)utcd through the ediTciUted persons and the Sewa Samiti. 
This IS not possible. The first trouble would be to o])tain information 
regarding the Jiaisiyat of the cultivators. I would suggest that it should 
he distributed through the co-operative society wherever one exists. The 
society only grants a loan after a great deal of enquiry and on good 

security. All cultivators are not members of a society, but this change 
would popularize the movement, as would also the licensing of money- 
lenders. During the time of distribution one of the government officials 
should be deputed to the spot. This would save the cultivators from 

many of the worries mentioned above. 

Question 6 . — Tliere is no regular custom or practice among the cultivators of com- 
bining together to produce particular crop'^ hut T was fold that the villagers often work 
in each other’s fields by turn, and lend each other cattle. 

Question 7. — The existing credit facilities mentioned in iny answer to question 
no. l(u) arc inconvenient and exorbitant and hence are inadequate. The mahajans 
charge very high rates of interest. The rate charged by the co-operative society, under 
the present circumstances, is tolerable; but the society neglects its aim which is to 
emancipate the cultivator from the clutches of the maiiajan and make him a free man. 
The cultivator is illiterate and secretive : and the society should try to remove this 
great defect. The society is exempted from taxation and therefore its rate should 
he lowered. Nine per cent, per annum should be the general rate of interest. The 
cultivators complain of the system of unlimited liability and therefore do not like to be 
members of the society. A tailor of the village, a member of the society, bad paid up 

all his share. There were two other members of good position, but their liabilities were 

yet unpaid. In order to realise their dues, a decree was obtained against the tailor, 
who was hit hard, while the other tw'o were not at all affected. These things should 
be discouraged.^ 

Some people are of the opinion that the introduction of more competition would 
undermine the present position of the mahajan or bania. This plan has disadvantages. 
If the present system is replaced altogether by a new one, I think nearly 25 crores of 
rupees would be needed to wipe off the present debt of the cultivators in the whole of 
the United Provinces. This is a big sum to be found from the provincial sources of 
income. But assuming that this could be done, fresh indebtedness would arise. The 
mahajan is a ready helper. He does not require do keep the records of every man’s 

*It is hearsay evidence. 
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financial condition, lor he is itt dose touch with them. People would again borrow 
from him, and matters would soon be as bad as before. The only accusation brought 
against the mahujan is that he charges a very high rate of interest. The solution which 
I would recommend is the estabtishment of a regulated and licensed system of money- 
lending. This will help the growth of the co-operalive societies. When the societies 
are fully developed, the licence may be removed. 

Before concluding the present survey it is necessary to touch brietly on certain 
points which are very intimately connected with it : — 

(1) In order to remove the illiteracy of the masses, compulsory primary educa- 

tion should be introduced in the village through the joint elforls of the 
Government and the landlords. Kvory programme of rural rocoustnic* 
tion is helped by the education of tlie masses. 

(2) Communications between the Katra fnandi and the Allahabad city market 

with Pandilla are not good. The hichcha road should be turned into 
a pakka one. 

(3) The municipality charges octroi duties which binder free trade between me 

cities aud the villages. The cultivators cannot afford to pay such duties 
and they arc consequently induced to dispose of their produce in the 
village rather than bring it into the city of Allahabad. On the other 
side, it strengthens the position of the maJidjan. These duties shonitl 
be abolished and the loss thus imposed on the municipalities should be 
compensated by levying taxes on the land in the cities, which is so far 
imtaxed. Free trade will bring fair prices to the cultivators. 

(4) At jiresent, the cultivators do not borrow for the purpose of marketing, 

because the surplus produce is small and does not fetch a fair price. 
Improvements in this direction are very necessary. 

(5) The barren land on the left bank of the river Ganges should be reclaimed 

and this will help to increase the produce of the village. 

(G) This year the eo-npcrativc society distributed seed to the cultivators. This 
practice requires encouragement. 

(7) The villagers complain that their cattle are of inferior quality. They 

want a better type of bulls. This difficulty needs early attention. 

(8) On the w^orst and sandy land, the growing of Gasiiarina, a firlike tree. 

should he tried. Gasuarina has a very rapid growth and is excellent fire 
wood. The department of Agriculture introduced this tree into Madras 
from Japan, where it seems to have checked the use of eow’diing for fut'l 
a good deal. Most of the farm manure will then 1)6 available for the 
fields and improve their fertil’itv. 

(9) The agricultural opera lions at every step are wasteful, e.r/., hy the misuse 

of cowdung and honcmeal. 

(10) Simple book-keeping should he taught in the primary schools. This will 
teach the cultivators to realise the ways in which they an* being cheated, 
and their consequent losses. 

(11) Finally, l^he introduction of the co-operative sale •^vstem wmuld be of 
great importance. It would give the cultivators thoso advan^ngeg which 
are beyond the power of an individual cultivator, namely, eoncossion rates 
in transportation, etc. The village has got bright prospects if it can 
be connected w’^ith the Allahabad, P)*Ttabgarh and Benares markets. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in Yillage NAKAHRA, 
district Mirzapur. 


[By Mr. Ram Naresh Lai, M.A., (Final) Class, Allahabad University.] 

. Nakahra is situated in tahsil Ciiunar of the Mirzapur district. On three sides, 
the village is surrounded by streams which rise in the neiglibouring hills and fall ulti- 
mately into the Ganges. These streams make the land fertile; it requires no irrigation 
vvliatuver. 

The village consists of eighty-five families with a total population of about 600 to 
700 persons. Out of the 85 families fifty were Kurmis, twelve Chamars, five Brahmans 
and four Mallabs. There were two families each of tailors, a barber, potters, weavers and 
washermen, and one each of Kayasthas, milkmen, carpenters, and Telis. The Kurmis are 
a caste who till the land with their own hands and i>erforiii almost all agricultural oper- 
ations with the help of their family. Only the Brahmans and the family of Kayasths and 
a few well-to-do Kurmis employ the services of Chamars for agricultural purposes. Even 
the village artisans supplement their own trade with agriculture. Out of the 85 families 
twelve possessed no land and lived on wages only. 

The cultivators used old methods of cultivation and primitive tools. They use the 
wooden plough wdth iron point, the woden yoke, the iron spade, the iron khurpi, and 
so on. 'J’Jioy say that they are poor and it is beyond their means to provide either 
for improved metliods of cultivation or for improved forms of implements. Most of them 
are constantly indebted to one or other of the richer families in tins village or a neigh- 
bouring village. There is no organisation of (he Raiffeisen type of society in that area. 

I, — Agricultural crrdit and credit facilities. 

Part A. — Agricultural borrowing for purposes of production. 

Question 1. — (a) and (b). The cultivators borrow only from richer neighbours, aa 
already mentioned*, but never from the Government. Occasiona'Hy they borrow from the 
AgJias in the form of cloth but never in cash. They imagine that the "Sarka,r’' (Govern- 
ment) is much too high to lend to them. Moneylenders as a separate class do not exist 
in the village. In spite of the cultivators’ reluctance to give details of their debts, 
I learned enough to estimate that 75 per cent, of the families are indebted. An analysis 
of their debts siiows that they borrow for marriages or other social functions ; for repay- 
ment of earlier debts ; sometimes for payment of accninulatcfi interest ; famine and other 
kinds of distress, such as fire; payment of rent; seed; litigation; purchase of cattle, and 
subsistence, ddiey had never borrowed for manure, agricultural improvements, or agricul- 
tural implements. As already said, they use old forms of implements which are cheap and 
which they can jirovide themselves. They do not u.se chemical fertilisers or other expensive 
manures, instead they use ash and other liouse refuse, together with the cowdiing 
of the four rainy months as manure. They say that if they ever venture to use improved 
implements, e.g,, the iron plough, they would lose because the iron plough is expensive 
itself, and in addition requires the strongest and biggest bullocks, to provide which is 
beyond their means. And in their circumstances their statements are probably true. 

(c) To distinguish the various purposes for whih debts are incurred is not difficult ; 
but to ascertain the proportion between the debts contracted for various purposes is 
almost impossible. The eultivators keep no account *()f how they spend what they borrow : 
it depends on what is their greatest need at the time. Sometimes one need is predo- 
minant, sometimes another, and no permanent proportion can be ascertained even for the 
whole village. No more is possible than a rough estimate, which will vary frpm time to 
time. My estimate is as follows : — 

14 per cent, for marriages, etc. 

25 ,, for repayment of earlier debts, 

6 ,, for payment of accumulated interest, 

4 ff for famine and other kinds of distress, 

18 n for payment of rent, 

10 „ for seed, 
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6 per cent, for litigation, 

10 ,, for cattle, an(J, 

6 „ for subsistence, 

The amount of debt contracted for payment of rent is slightly greater than it 
was. in earlier years, because of the two successive bad harvests. 

(d) Of tho total debts above mentioned those for subsistence and seed, and usually 
for cattle, are incurred in kind, while tho rest are borrowed in cash. Thus, acccjrding 
to the above calculation, roughly 20 per cent, of the total debt was incurred in kind and 
74 per cent, in cash. Taking a short period at six months or less, none of tho above 
debts are incurred for short periods, although the cultivator is at liberty to pay back 
the loan at any time favourable to him. 

Question 2. — (a) The rates of interest charged in the village were 2 per cent, per 
month, per cent, .per month, and 1 per cent, per month for cash advances, and a system 
of sawai or deorha prevailed for debts incurred in kind. The rate of 2 per cent, per month 
or 24 per cent, per annum was the general rate; the rate of per cent, per month or 18 
per cent, per annum was the rate charged from intimate friends and old customers ; while 
the rate of 1 per cent, per month or 12 per cent, per annum was charged from respectable 
and well-to-do customers or relations. This last rate is also charged when land is mort- 
gaged. Gram, barley, and the like are advanced on a system of sawai, while wheat, 
peas, oil-seeds, etc., arc advanced on a system of deorha. Loans in kind are given at two 
times. Once, when the rains commence people borrow grain for eating purposes, but 
not for seed. Next, they are advanced in tho month of Kuar '(September-October'l 
when the sowing ‘for rabi crops is likely to begin, and this debt is incurred mainly foi 
seed purposes. When asked why ilicy borrowed grain for subsistence so soon alter the 
harvest, the cultivators told me that when the harvest was ready, they either sold the grain 
to pay the rent, the debt, or the interest, in which case later on they h.ad to borrow 
for subsistence; or if they did keep the grain for food and seed, tlicy had to borrow 
money for payment of rent, debt, or interest. The debts incurred at both tho times wi re 
to bo repaid at the rahi harvest, and the rate of sawai or deorha did not differ 
with the period of the loan so long as the loan was repaid at that time. But if by 
some chance the loan could not be paid when due, then the interest was added to the 
principal and the new principal ran at the rate of sawai or deorha for tho next harvest. 

The Aghas charge a rate of interest equal to 4 annas per rupee per month or 800 i)cr 
cent, per annum. They never advance money and seldom sell for ready money. They 
give the cloth and include the interest in its price. The same is the case with those who 
bring herds of cattle and sell them to the villagers. A price is settled and that price is 
realised in two instalments within a year. I have not been able to ascertain wliat rate 
of interest they include in their price for the cattle. 

Sometimes it happens that when the men of a rich family have refused to make 
a particular loan, and the would-be borrower is greatly in need of money, he offers orna- 
ments to tho old ladies of the family as security, with interest at 0 pies per rupee per 
month, or 37J per cent, per annum. The rate of interest varies wilh the amount advanced : 
if the advance is of half the value of tho ornaments, the rate is 6 pies per rupee per 
month, whilst if the advance is one-fourth of the value, the rate is 3 pies per rupee per 
month, or 182 per cent, per annum ; the more common rate of interest is the latter. 

The amount advanced depends on the status of tho borrower and the chance of repay- 
ment, e.g.y one person living in Chunar town always advanced half the value of the 
ornaments to townsmen and one-fourth the value of ornaments to villagers, but charged 
the same rate of three pies per rupee per month on both advances. 

(6) The interest on money loans is sometimes simple and at other times compound, 
but more often the former than the latter. Only moneylenders new to the business 
charge compound interest; as a rule, moneylenders of long standing charge simple 
interest. On loans that are advanced in grain interest is always compound, as described 
above. 

(c) The Aghas* rate of interest is most exorbitant, and the rate of interest charged on 
advances in kind for seed and subsistence is also high. But the rate of interest charged 
on cash advances is not excessive considering the risk, the inconvenience and the attend- 
ant difficulties. It often happens that not more than fifty rupees are recovered of a loan 
of one hundred rupees, and as ten loans in every hundred are of this kind, the rate of 
interest, though from the point of view of the individual borrower it seems high, yet from 
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the point of view of the lender it is not, because it secures him on an average not more 
than 15 per cent, per annum. 

(d) Besides the interest the liorrower has to meet certain other charges while contract 
ing the loan, h’or inslance, when a loan is advanced on a pronote, the borrower has to pay 
the price of the slainps of llte pronote and Ihc receipt and the writer’s fee at the rote 
of one rupee per cent, of Ihe loan contracted. When, how^ever, loans are laised on land 
morlgagc there arc other incidental cliarges to pay as well as these, e.g., the registration 
fee, mid a na'^rana of 5 per cent, of the loan in the case of fixed-rate tenancy, and of 
15 per cent, in case of occupancy tenancy, to ihe zammdar. 

Qimiion d.— (u) When raising a loan the cultivators generally give no security except 
the execution of a pronote, but at limes they offer as security land, house properly, or 
ornaments. When land is given in security, and the lender cultivates the land, no interest 
IS charged on the loan; the lender cultivates the land in lieu of the interest and the 
borrower goes on paying 1lio rent to the zatumdar as usual. It is a personal understand- 
ing between the borrower' iind the lender. ^ i n • 

(6) The slatenunt that *Tlic lictter the title to land, the greater the amount of in- 
debtedness contaiiiS a large amount of trutli. We find that the big talugdars are more 
indebted than the small zawiudars, and the zamindars are more indebted than the cultivat- 
ing classes. The same relation we find between the various types of cultivators. Whyi^ 
The reason is not difficult to find. The more a man lias, the more lavishly he spends, 
lie has to keep up his status m the eyes of society. When he cannot do this from 
his own resources, he borro'^vs, and he gets his loan witliout trouble for the lenders 
know that they can realise their money from the borrower’s landed property. A tenant- 
at-will cultivating one biglui of land could nnflf find anybody to lend him filty rupees but a 
fixed-rate tenant possessing the same area of land can easily obtain twice that money. 

(d) The amount of debt secured on land mortgage has l)een more or less constant 
of past years. In ordinary circumstances tlie cultivalor will not jiart witli his land and 
))rer(TS to exeente a jirouote for loan at 2 per cent. pf*r month. It is only when he is unable 
to pay this loan, and the principal witli the interest lias become a large amount, that he 
has to mortgage his land. The amount of debt advanced on pronotes is increasing day by 
day. Pawning of ornaments is less acceptable to the moneylenders because it fetches less 
interest than the advance of loans on pronotes; hut with women it is common. Without 
the security of some ornament no woman would advance money, nor would they accept 
any other security except ornaments. 

Question 4. — The preliminary step in enforcing payment of debt is to send a servant 
to demand it of the borrower. If the borrower fails to repay, he must cither execute an- 
other pronotc, or mortgage some property; or else the lender brings a lawsuit : this hovrevor 
is rarely necessary. Cultivators fear the law courts because they must pay the costs of the 
suit as^ w^ell as the amount due. When the loans are advanced in grain on sawai or 
deorha, they are generally paid hack and received in grain. The question of rate (nirakh) 
comes in only when the loan of grain is repaid in money, which is rarely done in this 
tract save when a lawsuit is brought. On such an occasion the rate at which the gram 
13 changed into money is the prevailing rate of the market at the time of instituting the 
suit. This rate is known to the cultivator, for fiom time to time he or his friends frequent 
the market 

Question 5. — (a) (h) and (c). The cultivator never takes advantage of the facilities 
provided by the Agriculturists fjoans Act and the Land Improvement Act. They 
have never borrowed taqavi either for seed, cattle, or agricultural implements, 
or for building tanks or wells. They do not know that they can get 
money "from tlie Government for such a purpose. Thus in ordinary years 
they never borrow any taqavi from the Government. It is only in abnormal years,. 
wTien the country is tiircatcned wdth famine or the harvestfl are bad, that they realise 
that tMqavi is available; but even then they do not take advantage of it for they prefer 
to borrow money at a higher rate from ihe moneylender. When asked w'hy they do not 
take taqavi even in abnormal times, they state that some twenty years back there were 
very bad harvests and taqavi w’as distributed; but tliongli almo.st everybody in the village 
went to the tahsil, only four persons got taqavi, and that too only in small amounts, and 
the rest had to return di.sap 2 )ointcd. Ever since then they have resolved not to borrow 
taqavi even in abnormal times. Further, if they were to borrow taqavi the mone}- 
Icndors would refuse to advance them money. 
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(d) In my opinion the present taqavi system suffers from certain defects. Although’ 

the taqavi rate of interest is much below the usual village, moneylender’s rate, other condi- 
tions of the advance are severe. The richer applicant gets the loan because he has the 
better security, but the poorer applicant who needs it most is disappointed. Again, the 
condition that at the next harvest the interest and at least a ix)rtioii of the principal 
must be repaid, makes the cultivator unwilling to take taqavi, for if the next harvest is 
bad or the cultivator has to perform a marriage ceremony or other social function, he 
has a difficult situation to face. Thirdly, taqavi is generally distributed on the basis 
of reports of the patwaris who get a percentage* of the advances, and if the cultiva- 
tor refuses to pay the patwari his fee, the latter will not recommend him for a loan. 
Lastly, the advances are not sufficient, e.g., a man who needs Rs. 100 gets only, say, 
Es. 25. These arc some of the causes which drive the cultivator to go back for help to 

his old maJiajan, who, after refusing once or twice, advances the money required. 

(e) Taqavi advances should be more liberal than at present so that it may reach those 
who need it most. The pativari should have nothing to do with taqavi advances. The 
village headiuan should he called upon to make all recommendations. Above all some 
laxity sliould be shown in respect of repayment, for sometimes punctual repayment 
is impossible. 

Tile most glaring defect in the present system of agricultural bornAving is the 
exacting rale of interest which the cultivators have to pay on their loans. Once tliey 
contract a loan they are never able to repay it; at most they can with difficulty pay 
the annual interest, but the principal year after year remains intact. The cultivators have 
always needed capital and will always need capital, and the problem now is to supply 
them with cheaper capital. This can only he done by reducing the risk and the in- 
convenience attendant on lending loans, by raising the standard of guarantee and by 

importing other agencies to compete with the mahajan. Wo havo to popularize the Agri- 
culturists Loans Act and Land Improvement Act in rural areas and open and extend co- 
operative societies of the Raiffeisen type in the areas where they do not exist. 


Part B. — Agricultural borrowing for purposes of marketing. 

Quesdons 3 and 2. — The village of Nakahra is situated three miles from the grain 
market of Chunar, about ten miles from the grain mandi of Khoj\\a in Benares, and about 
nine miles from tliat of Aliraura. Nakahra is connected to all of these places by kachcha 
roads and village lanes. But the lultivators generally try to avoid tlie roundabout main 
roads and take short cuts through the fields. The cultivators of the village frequent all 
the threa markets, but they sell most of their prodiure in the grain market of Chunar for 
that is the nearest one. When the harvest is ready, and there is a great rush to sell 
grain, some also go to the grain mandi of Khojwa. Il is only occasionally that they visit 
the Ahraura grain market. 

The cnllivators never borrow any money for marketing their crop.s, nor do co- 
operative societies exist in that area. Most cultivators possess at least a pair of bullocks 

and one of lhe.se is trained as a pack animal, and carries tlu' grain lo tlie market. 

Those who do not possess a pack animal, bullock or camel, sell their grain to those who 
do or hire one. The hire of a pack bullock from the village to Chunar market is eight 

annas, that of a camel is twelve annas. The hire of a pack bullock from the village to 

the Khojwa market is one rupee. 

Question 3. — When the cultivator takes his grain to the market himself he has to 
pay the following charges : — 

(а) Jayahi (a charge Lr allowing tie man to ."cll) .. ..9 pies 

(б) Chankidari, Chainlhirai, Mahabirji ka Klarcha, Bam Lila , . 18 chattaks 

of the load 

(c) Taulai ( a charge for weighir g) .. .. .. One ?eer. 

When the cultivators take their grain to the Khojwa grain market they have lo 
bear an additional charge of at least 5 annas 3 pies per bullock as octroi. Tliis octroi 
charge varies with the kind of grain. When the crop is sold to the local bania, he usually 
buys it at a rate which is likely to pay all the above charges, with a small profit for 
himself. Thus lie buys at a rate slightly lower than the market rate at Chunar. 

The arhatia (commission agent) charges the same quantity of 2 seers 2 chattaks- 
whether the load be expensive or cheap. But generally this 2 seers 2 chattaks 
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becomes about three seers, for the arhatia does not weigh it, but takes it in handfuls, 
and always takes more than the actual estimate. 

Question 4. — The villagers store their grain in one of four methods. They store 
their grain in bakliars (a portion of a room separated by a mud plastered wall), or they 
use a kothi or kunda (a big cylindrical pot made of mud) ; or as a fourth alternative they 
use gunny bags. 

Every one of these methods of storing suffers from certain defects. The first one 
is liable to depredations by rats and to damage by a small insect called pai, and by ants. 
The next method of storing, although immune from the danger of rats, is subject to all 
the other defects mentioned ; whilst after four or five years white-ants begin to make 
their abode in the kolhis and render them useless. The third method of storing is free 
from all other defects, but a certain amount of damage is done by red ants and pais. 
The fourth method is immune from all defects except the danger of rats. Once the rats 
enter a bag it ‘becomes useless for ever. Of these four methods of storing grain, the third 
IS the best. But unfortunately they are not very big. The biggest would contain only 
about four maunds, so that a big cultivator would require from seventy-five to a hundred of 
such vessels to store all his grain, while that quantity can very easily be stored in one 
corner of a room in a hakhar or khatti. 

It is highly desirable that the cultivators should make cement and lime plastered 
bakhars or khattis to store their grain; or build kothis of reinforced concrete or steel. 

As regards the storage in the markets, the gpdowns of the mahajans are full of 
gunny bags filled with different kinds of grain. They never use any other method of 
storage. Of course the bags are very liable to damage by rats, and there is always 
a possibility of destniction by fire. But the mahajans sav that storing in hags is the 
most convenient method. They have to require small quantities for retail sale, and 
in such cases the bags are the best to handle. 

Question 7. — At present I do not know any instance where cultivators combine to- 
gether to market particular crops. But such a combination is desirable as well as possible. 
As previously explained, if the cutivators combine to produce particular crops, they can 
jointly market them in grain centres themselves without the help of any intermediary 
and thus obtain more favourable prices for their crops. Tf they produce in large 
quantities one kind and quality of crop, they can sell by sample. So long as they 
produce only in small quanfities they arc bound to go to tbo nearest market and sell 
there at a lower rate than exists in bigger places. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in village JHAMKA, 
district Bulandshahr. 


[By Mr. Jagmohan Swarup Gargwa, M.A., (Final) Class, Allahabad Unlserslty.] 

Introduction. 

Throughout the country the indebtedness of our agricultural population has now 
become so serious as to require a thorough and detailed investigation. It has been esti- 
mated that some 80 per cent, of agriculturists are in debt; wliethcr this figure can or 
cannot be accepted, tho fact remains that as a result of poverty, his lack of education, and 
his want of foresight, the cultivator has to incur heavy debt to meet the expense of 
his seasonal agricultural operations, for the improvement of his land, for social rites and 
for ceremonies. The accumulation of capital against emergency is prevented by frequent 
bad years, and the high rate of interest prevalent. Of late years much has been done to 
release the Indian agriculturist from his state of constant indebtedness but the process is 
a slow one and very complex. 

This essay is the re.^uilt of a series of enquiries made in the village of tTliamka, 
situated in tahsil IChurja, district Bulandshahr, at a distance of 2^ miles from Khurju, 
a town with a population of some 30,000. Khurja has a big grain and ghee market, and 
possesses twelve ginning factories which export cotton direct to Bombay. The Khurja 
city raihvay station is about 3^ miles from the village on a branch line ; another Rt.ation 
is about 7 miles away on the main line of the East Indian Railway. The only direct 
means of communication is the nrmetalled road from Khurja to Pabasii, which carries a 
little traffic during fair W'eather but becomes impassable during the rains. Tlic Grand 
Trunk road is some two miles away. A small tributary of the Ganges canal passes through 
the village area but provides irrigation to a very small area because most of the land 
is sandy and on a higher level. Tho main source of irrigation are the wells and the rain 
\yater. There arc some 200 families of which only GO live by agriculture. The rest are 
either labourers, village servants and menials, or jogis (beggars). The economic; condition 
of the village is on the whole, satisfactory, but a succession of bad years has done great 
damage, and only some Ihree or four families have escaped the clulchea of the moncylendeT. 
The village distress has been caused by crop failures due partly to a bad monsoon, partly 
to the recent swarms of locusts which ravaged the whole area. 

There are few lending agencies in the village. Co-operative sooielics as yet are 
unknown, though some have been estabMied in other parts of the district. They arc 
urgently required and the present time is favourable for introducing thorn, since the money- 
lenders are refusing to grant extended credit since the peasants are urgently in need 
of extended credit. Now is the time to convince them of the numerous advantages of co- 
operation. » 

The main source of agricultural credit is the ubiquitous mdhajan, who is not so 
inhuman as he is often taken to be. Though he battens on the cultivator yet without 
his aid agricultural operations would come to a standstill ; for being in close contact and 
personal relations with the cultivators, he supplies loans, both for production and con- 
sumption, at the right time and in sufficient amounts. The monevlender, at least for his 
own gain, secs that the affairs of his debtors gradually improve and gives timely help. Ho 
runs great risks in lending money on little security but his personal confidence in his 
client’s honesty; but he rarely loses his money, save when the cultivator is hopelessly 
burdened and it is beyond his power to repay the loan. But the rate of interest charged 
is very exorbitant, and out of all proportion to the benefit done. 

Government is another source which lends money in the form of taqavi\ exacting 
email interest, and postponement of revenue, which amounts to an indirect loan without 
interest. 

Other sources, though insignificant, deserve due consideration. The cultivator may 
borrow from his arhaiia, (commission agent) at whose shop he sells his produce. The 
cultivator when refused money by the moneylender at harvest borrows from the arhcitid 
who lends to him in the hope of being paid when the produce is sold in the market. 
The^ sum loaned seldom exceeds fifteen or twenty rupees for a very short period. The 
cultivators also borrow money from their fellow agriculturists and relations, but only in 
small amounts, generally without interest, and payable at their own will in the case of 
the latter, and at nominal interest to the former. 
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The moneylender draws no distinction between the capital required to finance in- 
dustry and the money needed for consuniption. Everything is put down in a common 
account. The borrower Ininself does not distinguish between sums borrowed for productive 
purposes and for current needs. It is, therefore, impossible to determine, with any accu- 
racy, the proportions of the debt expended on different requirements. Table I, appended 
to this essay, gives details of the loans taken by eight selected families of the village 
for dilTcrcnt iuirposes in the year 1921). 

The greatest single item is the debt incurred for paying land revenue and rent, 
30 per cent, of the total, but this is abnormal and the result of a series of calamities iu 
recent years. Ordinarily it would be about 15 per cent. During normal years the per- 
centage of loans taken for social functions, litigation and purchase of cattle would, there- 
fore, be relatively larger : whilst marriages take place more frequently in years of plenty 

than in famine years. The cultivator cannot spend money on lawsuits except in good- 

years. He cannot purchase cattle in a bad year because he cannot feed them as well ns 
himself and his family. Again, previous debts tend to decrease in good years when the 
cultivator has a surplus. In normal years tlie debt for seed and subsistence may decrease, 
but only slightly, because even in good years the cultivators do not generally store 
any large quantity of grain, for they arc forced by their creditors to sell practically all 
their produce to repay them. There is no expenditure on agricultural implements, Tor 
they are not costly and of a primitive type. The zamindar usually allows tlie cultivator 
to cut wood free of charge for making ploughs, or other articles. The carpenler and the 
blacksmith are at his disposal on payment in cash or kind, now generally the former. 
The little manure he puts on his land he gets free from the farmyard or the house sw^eep- 
ings and he spends practically nothing on chemical fertilisers. Being so much burdened 

with the accumulation of other debt, he never even thinks of making any improvements, 

though recently (he occupancy and to some extent the statutory tenant have begun to con- 
sider the matter, for they have been given greater safety of tenure by the new Agra 
Tenancy Act of September, 1926. 

The main cause of the debt of to-day is the debt of yesterday. The cultivator 
borrows, not only because he has some need to satisfy, but because he has credit and' 
cannot resist the numerous temptations to enjoy its use. He will even keep a debt 
running so that he may maintain his good relations wutli the moneylender. The culti- 
vator has to wait for at least half a year before he receives any return for his labour, 
and all tliat time has to live on credit. 

Tables I and II, appended to this essay, give an idea of the financial condition of 
the same eight families. It suggests the folow^ipg observations : — 

(a) The families that arc moderately well-off are the most indebted. 

(b) The total debt is 67 per cent, of the total cost of production, including revenue 

and rent. 

(c) The average debt per agriculturist family is Es. 371 : per family of labourers 

is Rs. 38-5. 

(d) The normal rate of interest for agriculturists is 24 per cent, per annum:. 

24 ’4 per cent. 

(e) The normal rate of interest for agriculturists is 21 per cent, per annum : 

for labourers it is considerably Iiigher. At a rough estimate 90 per cent, 
of the total del)t is due to professional moneylenders, 4 per cent, each 
to the arliatia and fellow^ agriculturists, and 1 per cent, each to Govern- 
ment and other moneylenders. 

Until very recently money was advanced on account, without documentary proof, 
and bonds were executed only when the borrower’s credit was low or he was a stranger 
to the lender. But bonds are now becoming more common, and are constantly renewed. 
The rate of interest vanes with the credit of the borrower, or his reputation or punc- 
tuality in repayment. The rate also varies according as the debtor is a landowner, 
an occupancy tenant, a statutory tenant or a labourer, that is, according to the security 
which he can offer. There is no law which prohibits the land being transferred from 
the agricultural to the non-agricultural classes, and there are many instances iu which 
the agriculturists have sold their zamindari to the moneylender. Some moneylenders 
take advantage of the ignorance and illiteracy of their debtors and employ unfair means 
to extract more money than is really due. For instance, the moneylender will cause the 
cultivator to put a thumb-impression upon a blank stamped paper wdiich the moneylender 
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keeps and can subsequently fill up as a bond for a larger amount than the real debt. He 
can then either charge the cultivator the real sum and the interest really duo, or the larger 
amount with exorbitant interest ; and the bond enables him to collect that amount 
by the help of law courts. 

There are ditferent kinds of loan — 

Money loans. The kist system . — By this system, the amount lent is either lis. 8 
or Rs. 10 : the amount repaid is either Ks. 10 in ten monthly instaliiieuts, (<r Rs. i‘2 in 
twelve monthly instalments. This system is used in the case of agricultural labourers or 
small handicraftsmen. The cultivator rarely borrows in this way. The rate of interest 
works out roughly to about Rs. 3-10 and Rs. 4-6 per Rs. 100 per month, res^xjctively. 
The days on which these loans are made arc generally the 15th (AmavasJnja) and 30tli 
(Puranmaslii) of a lunar month. If the instalments are delayed, two pice per rupee per 
day is charged. The borrower has to incur certain additional expenses, amounting to five 
or six annas, for the stamp, for writing the deed, with a present to the creditor’s servant 
who collects the money. 

When a loan is taken by a tenant for agricultural purposes, raw materials and 
labour, the rate of interest is IJ per cent, to 2 per cent, per month. Tiu; rate is the 
same on loans for marriages and other ceremonial purposes. Petty zamindars pay from 
I per cent, to IJ per cent, per month according to their credit, reputation, and pro- 
perty. Only two or three years ago the maximum rate was 1 per cent, but it has now 
increased to 1^ per cent. This incn*asc is due to a continuous series of bad years and the 
consequent failure to repay punctually. Interest is (‘alcnlated by compounding half 
yearly, or, in the case of large loans, yearly; when the bond is renewed, the whole of 
the accumulated interest at this compound rate is added to the principal. 

Small landowners have been put to great loss by the Agra Tenancy Act of 
1026, for land has depreciated by about 10 per cent, and their credit has thus been lowered 
considerably. 'TIus is duo to the new' statutory right ■conferred on the tenant by which 
tho landlord’s pow'crs, both of ejectment and enhancement of rent, have both been greatly 
restricted. The result is that proprietary rights are passing to the moneylender. The 
following table shows the depreciation in the case of four landlords : — 



Value of land. 

l)eci*ease 

in 

value. 

Percentage 

of 

decrease. 

Before 

1920. 

After 

1926. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

1 

25,000 

14,000 

11,000 

44 

2 

19,000 

12,000 

7,000 

37 

3 

4,100 

2,500 

1,600 

39 

4 

3,300 

2,000 

1,300 

39 

Total 

61,400 

30,600 

20,900 

40.7 


Grain loans . — When loans w'cro taken in kind, generally for seed or food, the pay- 
ment was always made at 1^ of that amount or its money value whether the period is 
a month or six months, so tlrat the least rate of interest was 50 per cent per annum. But 
now this system is prevalent only in a few neighbouring villages among Boliras^ a lend- 
ing class. Cultivators now borrow’ grain according to the market rate in Khurja and the 
interest is calculated at 2 per cent, per month. Payment may be made in either kind 
or cash, at the convenience of both the debtor and the creditor, at the prevailing market 
rate. In this case tho cultivator is doubly penalized, firstly, by borrowing grain at a 
dearer rate and repaying at a lower one, and, secondly, by paying interest at 2 per cent, 
per month. The amount of grain per rupee given to the village hania mav be higher 
than the market rate in case the cultivator pays in the village and not in the market 
at Khurja, for the cultivator saves other expenses. 
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Mortgages. — When the landlord cannot repair his debts he mortgages his zamin- 
darif and the occupancy tenant his occupany rights, for at most five years. The occupancy 
tenant can rent out his land to a sub-tenant for five years but can mortgage it only for 
2 years to his creditor. The Act is evaded easily by renting out the land to a sub- 
tenant for five years and writing a bond asking him therein to give over the tenants* 
'fnunafa ((rent received from a sub-tenant minus rent paid to the zamindar) to the 
moneylender for five years ; thereby he mortgages his land for five years instead of two years, 
■the legal limit. The rate of interest in case of mortgages with possession, known as 
Dakhh rahan, is ^ per cent, to 1 per cent, per month, and for mortgages with security, 
known as Arhi-raharit it is f per cent, to 2 per cent, per .month. Interest is generally 
compounded half-yearly and cases of simple interest are rare. 

Pawn-broking. — Loans are also secured by pawning ornaments at 2 per cent, to 3 per 

cent, per month for silver and ] per cent.- to IJ per cent, per month for gold. If the 

sum is small and for a short period, tho ordinary rate is two picc per rupee per nAonth. 
The women in well-to-do hoiisi ‘holds lend money in this manner, generally to other 
women. The ciiliivalor gets wncli loans through his wife. 

Taiiavl. — Tho Govern nicnfc luakea taqavi loans to agriculturists for three or four pur- 
poses, namely, for sinking wells, fitting Persian wheels, and for purchasing cattle or seed. 
Taqavi or wells is payable in six to ten years. The rate of interest formerly was 6 per 
cent, per aiiiimn, but now it is 7J per cent, per annum, Taqavt for catilc la payable 

within Ihree years, and for seed in six months. Little taqavi is taken for w’ells and Persian 

wheels though an allotment is annually sanctioned by the Oovernmenl. Only six wells 
were constructed in the whole of pargana Khiirja this year by taqavif and some 160 wells 
since the taqavi began to be given. Por seed taqavi is taken only in years of distress. 
For W’ells the application requires an 8-annas stamp ; but for seed no stamps are 
required. Dates are fixed for tho distribution of taqavi, and as the dates do not always 
correspond to the cultivator’s needs, he is able to use it for food rather thnn for any 
produclve purpose. In times of prosperity, therefore, cultivators do not need taqavi, 
and in times of calamity they use it for subsistence. Instalments can ho paid on or 
before the date of repayment, but if delayed, the amount of the instalment credited t) 
principal is reduced and the amount credited to interest is increased, and the amount in 
defect is made up by increasing the last instalment. There have been csomplaints »f 
Government’s strictness in tho matter of punctual repayment of these instalments; some 
cultivators are afraid to take taqavi, and prefer to go to the moneylender. The lattrT 
also looks with disfavour upon those who onco borrow taqavi. The illegal expenses in- 
curred in the process of taking amount roughly to 1 per cent, which are taken with the 
cultivator’s consent ; there is no open compulsion for fear of proseoution. Taqavi is not 
generally used for the purposes for which it is taken ; if its proper use were enforced, 
it would be more profitable than at present. The dates of repayment should not he tro 
rigid though some strictness in its collection is necessary. No system of Government 
loans can ever be as elastic as that of the moneylender who wants to keep his client 
in perpetual debt. Anotlier complaint is that the deserving do not get taqavi while 
others get it who con influence the patwari or kanungo. Again the amount is often 
insufficient for the piirpose, as is obvious from the table below showing the areas cultivated 
and the taqavi given to the tenant for seed — 


Area cnltivated. 



Tost of seed required. 

Taqaci given, 

Acres. 




B'S. 

Rs. 

62 



■ • 

300 

25 

32 




100 

20 

39 




200 

40 

34 




160 

35 

18 


•• 

• • 

80 

16 


The amount of taqavi for seed that each cultivator receives is ridiculously small 
when compared with the area that he cultivates. The total amount of taqavi distributed 
this year was Bs. 430 and the number of the recipients was 20; the average of Bs. 21^ 
per head was hopelessly inadequate, and for that reason is spent in other ways. A 
reasonable loan would be Bs. ^ or Rs, 36 per plough or Bs. 6 per acre for the fahi » 
none is required for the kharif, because kharif seed is cheap and little of it is needed. 
The loan for sinking a kachcha well should be at least Bs. 20 eaah, and Bs. 260 at 
least for every masonry well. 
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Postponement of revenue. 

The postponement of revenue during years of unusual and acute calamity aiuounta- 
to a loan without interest : but the system has some serious defects, for all cultivators- 
are treated alike, and the same proportionate amount of rent is i)ostponed for 
everybody irrespective of individual losses. The old method of four or five ye^ ago is 
preferable, for the remission or postponement is based on individual fields. The new 
method was adopted because of its simplicity and convenience, but justice demands the 
old method. Zamindars are also put to difficulty, for rent is postponed in respect of 
tenants who can pay as well as of those who cannot. The cultivator also suffers* 
for when the time for the next payment of rent comes, he cannot pay the whole year's 
rent on one harvest only, and falls into the clutches of the moneylender. Bents should 
therefore be either remitted fully or partially to such an extent as would enable them to 
pay the balance without difficulty. The remission or postponement of rents fall heavily 
on the zamindar for he has to remit or postpone a greater amount of rent than the 
revenue remitted or postponed for him by the (^vermnent. In this village, for instance, 
the zamindar pays Bs. 144 per acre whilst the average occupancy rent rate is Bs. 4-8 
per acre, and the rate of non-occupancy and statutory rents is Bs. 12 per acre. If 
the Gk)vernment remits Bs 144 for the zamindar, the latter has to remit Bs. 4-8 or 
Bs. 12, as the case may be. In the village the amounts remitted by Government in 
rabi 1929 and kharif 1928, respectively, were Bs. 250 and Bs. 480, but the zamindar at 
the same rate had to remit Bs. 2,685. That is why this policy of Government is always 
seriously resisted by the landlords. 

Some mention should also be made of the arhatia (commission agent). His loans are 
distributed only among those cultivators who sell their produce at his shop, and never 
extend beyond Ks. 30 or Rs. 40 per head. The loans are given for very short periods 
of a month or two and paid as soon as the produce is sold. The total loans amount to 
about Bs. 3(X) and are distributed to some 25 meh of the village. The least amount 
borrowed is Bs. 3 or Bs. 4. The rate of interest varies between one pice per rupee 
to one anna per rupee per month. 

The period for which the loans are taken is usually six months, or one harvest. 
No cultivator has borrowed long-term debt though failure to repay may turn short-term 
debt into long-term. The general poverty of the cultivator prevents him from launching 
costly schemes of improving land by long-term loans. 

Combinatiion among cultivators. 

Cultivators in the village combine only while extracting sugarcane juice or drawing 
water from the well. The system is known as salori. They hire a pressing iiiacliine- 
(koUiu) in common for the whole season. This is used by all the villagers who havb 
sugarcane cultivation, and it is paid for by all in proportion to their respective produce. 
The bullocks of all drive the machiiio by turn. Tn the same way the cultivators irrigate 
their fields by helping each other with man as well as bullock power. Such combination 
among cultivators is most desirable and can be suitably extended to other operations as 
well, for it leads to economy of labour, capital, and time. Such combination will be 
encouraged by the further establishment of co-operative societies. 

Marketing. 

Means of comrnimicatioii are totally uudevolopcd and arc of the primitive type. 
The road being unmctalled, the bullock-cart is the chief means of transportation. The 
cultivator, if he has not got a cart of his own, himself brings his produce to the market and 
pays the conveyance charge to the carter at the rate of an nnna per miiutid per mile. If 
the amount is small, or is intended to be sold in small quantities, e.g., cotton, it is bought 
by the well-to-do potters and brought to the market on their donkeys; or if the potter 
is poor, he may simply act as a carrier. The rate of carriage is irrespective of the kind 
of produce; and the proportion of this charge to fflie total value of the produce transported 
does not increase to a very high amount with distance, as the mandi towns in the district 
are all distant some 10 or 15 miles, and the produce is taken to the nearest mandi. The 
arhatias very seldom go to the villages to purchase the produce there. Mustard, rape, 
cotton, etc., are sold generally in the village to the village hania, for those crops are ready 
for sale at a time when the cultivator is very busy in his agricultural operations for the 
next harvest, and cannot spare time himself to take the produce to the market. When 
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the produce is brouglit to the market, the octroi duty charged is one pice per donkey 
loaded with grain, etc., and the same is also charged on each head lo^. Bullock carts 
carrying grain are charged 2 annas 6 pies each. The total payments in the tnciudi are 
^ annas per Ks. 100 which the cultivator pays. The charges for the palledars, and the 
•comraission of the arhatia are paid by the purchasers except in the case of wheat, when 
the cultivator pays, at Es. 1-9-0 per cent. Other small payments in kind, e.g., a 
handful of grain to the beggar, sweeper, etc., are made at the will of the cultivator. 
Only the t-ompanies e.g., Kalli Brothers, etc., have brokers, who are paid brokerage by 
the compnnics themselves. The heoparis (wholesale grain dealers) who buy the produce 
in large quantities through these arhatias have to pay the following charges : — 


Commi.don to arhatia 
Ditto 
Brokerage 
Shagirdi 

Corre^pondeiico expense i 


aiina^i 8 to Be. I per 100 for wheat, 

aiiuas 4 to aiiua'^ 8 „ for co ton. 

anna 1 per R«. 100. 
anna 1 to 2 anua<5 per Rs. 100. 

Re. 1 per bijak. 


The above expenses do not aiTect the cultivator for they are paid by the purchaser. 

Coming to the storage problem, the grain is stored generally in kothas (above 
ground), and not in (underground cells); and when it is transported it is carried 

in gunny bags. In he village the kothas have mud walls exposed to moisture, and 
great daniage is done to the grain by white-ants and rats. In the towns the kothas 
are built of bricks and soinetinies plastered witli cement. Kothas are preferable for the 
grain in khattis generally deteriorates. The gram is ordinarily sent to Hapur, the great 
grain market in the United' rrovince.s, by the arhatias, who used to scud formerly direct 
to Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi. The grain ig now exported to those places only by the 
companies, e.g., Ealli Brothers, or by the heoparis. Cotton is' stored after being ginned 
and pressed in the factories, of which there arc ten or twelve in Kliurja. It is 
stored in tlie factory godowns by any merchant on payment of rent, or by the proprietors 
of factories themselves. 


Conclusion. 

The individuni cultivator wants capital for his business, but he has not much 
credit and little security to olfer except his own honesty; for even his best crop is liable 
to destruction from one calamity or other. A society of cultivafors can command better 
credit and eliminates the element of risk, and co-operative credit societies should be 
established in this part of the district. Again, the extension of co-operative sale and pur- 
chase of agricultural requisites is urgently required to free the cultivator from the clutches 
of the moneylender, who is seller and capitalist rolled into one. The cultivator has no 
choice in the matter of quality and price of seed, and has to submit to the terms of 
the moneylender. Sale societies will enable the cultivators to wait till they can obtnin 
better prices. When the cultivator is in need of money he is content with any price 
the merchant will give him; but a co-operative society wi'll try to secure for its members 
the best prices obtainable. 

Finally, education is necessary to remove the ignorance of the agricultural class. 
The cultivator will then not fall so easy a victim to the mischief of his creditors or the 
deception of his customers. Education will also teach him the value of improving his 
land and of adopting more efficient methods of agriculture. 

Facilities should also bo provided for the adoption of useful subsidiary industries, 
e.g.y spinning and weaving, so that the cultivator may find some work during seasons of 
unemployment. There is a great chance of introducing such industries ns can be carried 
out with the help of the cheap electrical power which will be available within a few 
months from the Tapper Ganges Canal hydro-elcctric scheme, recently launched at Palra 
at a distance of some eight miles. This power will also be useful in lifting water from 
the wells and canals. 
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Rate of interest pei 
month. 

2 per cent. 

99 

>5 

99 

43i per cent. Idst. 

37| per cent, or twc 
pice per rupee 
per month. 

Debt. 

Kind. 

Mds 

20 

40 

20 

80= 
Rs. 560. 

Money. 

Rs. 

25 

140 

337 

538 

430 

195 

60 

17 

1,743 

Expenses of 
agriculture. 

Seed. 

“ o o O S S M 

W CO rH 1 

860 

Labour. 

Rs. 

200 

100 

50 

70 

40 

45 

505 

Total 
charges 
paid to 
Government 
and 

or 

land-owner. 

• Th CO CO CO lo JO 1 

^ <M Cft 00 CO t- CD 

M lO <M >0 CO r-( r-< 

2,079 

Land under cultivation. 

Total. 

§ Co‘ CO 00 i-H 

gvOCOCO COrHF-(*. 

192 

Non-occii- 

pancy. 

Acres. 

14^ 

7 

12 

6 

11 

O 

Occu- 

pancy. 

Acres. 

36 

33| 

32 1 

24 

12 

138 

Zamin- 

dari. 

Acres. 

3J 

CO 

Condition of the 
family. 

Well-off 

Do. 

3foderately well-off 

Ditto 

Poor tenant 

Ditto 

Landless labour- 
er. 

Ditto 

Total 

Caste of the 
family. 

Thakur . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chamar . . 

Do. 

Serial 

no. 

r-<<MCO'^»OCOt'00 j 
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Report of an economic enquiry in village KANDHLA, district 

Muzaifarnagar. 

[By Mr. Om Prakash Kushchal, M.A., (Final) Class, Allahabad University.] 

Introduction. 

The villa^^c of Kandhla is on the light railway from Delhi to Saharanpur, about 
18 miles from Delhi. There is a grain market at Kandhla during the harvest. 

Part A. — Agricultural borrowing for 'purposes of production. 

I. — AoiliCTmTURAL CREDIT AND CREDIT FACIUTTES. 

Question 1. — Tn this area the agriculturist borrows only from the village money- 
lender. 

The objects cf his borrowings, and Uie proportion of debt due to each object are as 


follows : — 

(i) Repayment of earlier debts .. .. .. .. 20 per cent^ 

(ii) Marriage and other social functions ^ ^ ..4 

(i i) Pamino and ol her kiiitls of distress ) 

(iv^ Paymcnl of rent, land revenue an<l water rate? . . . . 4.5 

(V) Heed .. .. .. •• •• . . 10 ,, 

(vi) Wvi > of I ihonrers . , . , . . • . 6 ,, 

(vii) J’urcha-e of catt le and lepair of im? Icnicnts .. .. o ,, 

(vii) Subsistence ., .. .. .. . . 10 „ 


CK'nerally, the agriculturist borrows from time to lime everything that he spends 
during (ho >e;ir f?om the moneylender. He goes on borrowing, when necessity occurs, 
throijgliout ihe yenr. At the same time he gives all his produce, either in kind or in 
iiumey (after selling the produce in the market), to the moneylender. 

(Recently the agriculturist has acquired a practice of keeping hack a sufficient 
<piaiiliiy of Ills punluco. il'his he sells in the market without the knowIcHlge of the 
moneylender. Ro now he does not borrow nnicli for marriage and other social functions 
and other small e\[)enscs.) 

The Miamirc that lie uses is his farm manure or the accumulated village filth t^iich 
he gels at a cheap price. So he docs not borrow for manure. 

Wages arc h nmwed onlv \\hcn they arc incurred in sowing. At tlie time of 
harvesting, they are paid from the produce at the spot. 

About SO per cent, (f the dobt is incurred in cash and 20 per cent, in grain. This 
20 per cent, is for seed, gnmi for food and sometimes tlio wages of labourers. 

As has been mentioned !)?f()re, the agricnllnrist goes on borrowing at the time of 
need (luring th' whole year, and g(X's on paying whenever he gets money from llio Sale 
of his produce or in kind from the products itself during the sarru' year. The accounts 
are settled at the end of the year, /.<?., at the end of Baisakh (or tlie middle (^f May). 
So it is difficult to find out what debt is taken for what duration. Generally the under- 
standing is that tlie debt inciUTcd in the rabi would ho paid at. the rahi ha i vest and that 
in the kharif at the kliarif harvest. It is very seldom that the agriculturist pays all of 
his debt of the year in the same year. The remainder goes to his account of tho 
next year and is debited against his name sis principal. This process goes on till ho 
becomes heavily iiideldcd nml one day finds himself ruined. 

Quesfimi 2. — Apparently the rate of inten.'st charged is from 12 per cent, to 24 per 
cent., but in reality it is much higher than this, as cxjilaincd below. 

'J'lie rat(^ of intere^^l for ca-.b advaners and loan^ in kind is not different, for 
loans in kind for seed and other loans in kind are ehanged into their money value, aod 
it is this money value tha’^ is entered in the account hook, i.e., bnlnkhata. 

'The inb'rest is cliar'^red f>n that nmoiint of »ii<'ney 'bat has heim debitt'd against his 
name by tlie dale of clearing the accounts at the end of tlie year (tlie end of Baisakh). It 
is iminnlcrial vlicther a cerr.-iin ^mim if money borrowed twelve inonf'S before the date 
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or a day before it; the interest in both eases will be charged for full one year. More- 
over, <he inone^y that lie goes on jiaying during the year i.s not taken into «'oiisi(leration 
when ealeulcting the interest. Interest is charged on the total aini'iinl, borrowed during 
the year, and the amount paid during the year is then subtracted and the remainder 

debited against liis name as piincijial in the accounts of the next year. 

Apparently the rates arc jkjI very high, but in reality, no doubt, they are exoi tnia nt , 
for the inleri'sl is charged for a full year even if any amount is borrowed only om day 

before tlu' date of settlement; and also, even if, when borrowed ('arlier, it is jiaid back 

the next day after liorrowing it. 

ddierc is one charge ineidi'idal to the grant of loans called luitnnii It is a deduc- 
tion of six pics per rupee borrowed in cash for purposes otlier than rent, land revenue and 
water rates, f.e., for every rupee eredil('d to bis nanu' 15 anna,-! I) jiies will b(' giV' n to him. 
(This is now going out of practice.) 

Question 3.-- Xo snli.sl antial seeiiniy is laken. In Hk' bt'giroiing of the a ei u 'iIi in a! 
year, the agrieulturisl wnti's on a stamped j)aper a bond tluu ]:c baaovid sueli a sum of 
money from the money leiidiu'. The amount entered is tl’c estimated sum of money iliat 
lie thinks h(' will need lo borrow during the yi'ar. Soinetiim's he gives a blank stamped 
paper, after juitling Ins Ihumh-nnpression on it, to the rnone\ lender, vbo writes the text 
nfb'r the end of tlie year. The amount then entered in it is llie aelual iiionev lioriov ed 
j)]us inb'rest on Hint lor (»oe w'ar, minus wliat has been paid durine the wear. Tlie money - 
lend(M' takes also liis (Immli-impresson on an niina stamp nttixed to Ins huh itihaUi when 
the aeennnt' is sell leal. 

Question t. — (a) Tiu' pavmeids are enforcid thnaigh tlie comi". 

(6) (lenerally, thcri' is a ditfeioneo of half a s* or between the rate at whieli ihe eiilti- 
vaior borrows grain or ri'pays it and t ! ('. pn'vaili.og late for Ihe gram in 1|^e market -t 
K.andlda at the time of hor. owing or ri'j.aving respectively Ihii li'^ is not e]in»’g(rl the 
otlier CNpi'ioa's of marlvotmg winch lu' wmild have to pay d lu' -.lid h'- omdo o: f e 
mai'ki'i. (''riu' maiket elnirge-; are rew onted below.) 

'The cullnafor can as-eitain tlu' previiling rati' in the tnaikil l'\ aTi.mn nj dnTcrriu 
sliops in tlie maikel. (tema-aliv lie trusts the commission api'iil 

Qiie'^lion 5 - - Tlie ciillwalor (h^es borrow^ taqaii only if d i- ,i'..i]al)le (o him TTe 
bori’ow’s tuijU'i onlv for s> ed and (aitk' The building ol welK m iht' 'lunc'noji oi ilie 
r.amindnr who la vrows tnquvi for ii, 

Tf be di'ies not, itr is becansi' it is not given m' because oi its (lcl('f|s. and ah-o 
because some bavc a ]'irojndi(*e againd it that «<'■ d fioin tuqavi doi>s not yield 

good crops. 

The ciilli\alor borrow,, tjijnii in aboo’i.ial n c.u's ab. \ il , four times vhat he hmrows 
in m-dinary years. ^ 

The defects of tlie presi'iri. taqun system mav luic'ih. he summed up a -i fc.lloW'.-— a 

(1) Tlu'v have to nmlcrgo many formalities licfore they get fnquvh i.c., they do m>’ 
get it at ouei/wheii they nei'd it. In T.)‘2H the taqari given to the ciiKivalots of Tins an-' 
was' given at a time when the sorm'.m (T sow'ing had ])assed and they had sown the seed 
aftcr*^ boirowing from tlie haniu. 'rims tlu'y bad lo ]>ay interest bolli to the villag.^ 
moneylender and to the Oovernment. 

(2) The actual amount wln’ch they get. is only 80 per cent, of what tlr^y were 
^^npposed to be given, the lemaiinng 20 per cent, luiving leaked through tlie drain of the 
patirans and other petty government servants. 

(3) (lenerally, the poor cultivator doe., not get it. For it is a fixed amonnt Uc' 
every district, and preference is given to oiu* who is rich, i.e., who does not require it 
neccssaiily. Sometimes one rmh enllivator, rather a big zamindar who enltivates hi.s owni 
land, gets about 80 per cent, of tlie total amount fixe<l for the area and the remaintng 
20 per cent, is distributed to other well-off cAiltivators. Tims the poor people who need 
it the most are deprived of the benefit. The paUrari will not recommend taqari for these 
poor cultivators. 

^ (4'' The time for which it is given is short and the repayment of it at the 

prescribed .t’rne is forced with harsh measures. 

(5) It is given on the recommendation of a pativari who is generally sw^ayed by 

bribes. 
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I think tbo following inipruvemeiits ^^l!l v\,iy with (he dcb'cts of this 

aystem : — 

(1) The application for taqavi should be pruiupiiy responded to. 

(‘J) The patwaris must be strictly warned aLV.:-iJst bribes and unnecessary re- 

commendations. 

(3j A sufficient amount of money should l^e Jistributcd for this purpose. The 
amount must be according to tlie area cnllivatcd. !■ must also be seen that a greater 
proportion of it is distributed among small culti\atOL.s. No one should get more than 
10 per cent, of the total amount which is l«» be di.-'tiibnted in the area. 

(4) It is desirable that in cases when the cultivator cannot pay hack the full 
amount owing to a bad liaivcst or ow’ing to ihr • oiuip rate of the giain in that parti- 
cular yeai’, iJie rejiaymcnt of a part of the grant or the \vlii>le of it be postponed for the 

next year. 

(.>) IMie lato of intc'rest sliould be still Io\mo' rhan tlio present rate. 

The success of this system greatly depends on the morality and the goodwdl 

of patwaris, who are the only pers«>ns who <‘an judge correctly the anu)unts demanded 
by individual cultivators. 

Qiiesl'>'m (). — 'ITicrc arc no instances ol ((.iiibinalion. It is not possible lor the 

following n'usons : — (i) It is very difficult to get a rclialile companion, and (ii) the holdings 
are not j-oinpact, but are divided into small separate plots. Combination is also not desir- 
able. J^Aeiw (uKivaior must prod. ice on some of lii.^ hind some crops for fodder. b\>r 
no one will prtdiiee fodder on a large scale as it will not bring liim much money. Then 
he must. al>o jiroduce some rich cro[)s, sucli as wheat, sugarcane, cotton, etc., so that 

he may be w(‘ll-oir and may bo able to pay ba»‘k bis debt. He must also produce some 

other crops wliicli do not depend on rain, licit li* may bo able to produce tlin bare 
expenses of sub" isf cn<’(>, if t h<' lain fails and '\ilh it- the rich crops. Thus lie should 
produce not (.ik' }»articnlar crop, Im* should combine ibe diifer nl c”fp-^. 

Question 7. — About tlu' dtd'ect.^ of tlio tm ni system (jf agricultural borrowing, it 
may la* convcniciilly sai<l tlial our agriculturist is born a debtor, 'lives through. all his life 
a debtor, and one day dies a debtor. He is mwer Troi of debts. There will bo hardly 
any cidtnator who is no: in tin' chitclie.s of the ii" »ne;> lendm*. If lie oidy om e borrows 
inoiicv, he b'ceomes a debtor to tliii moneylend«'r lor Jjis wiiolt' lifo. Tho interest that 
iho tiinjK'yh'nder charge’s is so exorbitant, and lln' way in wdiicli lio charges it is .'lo 
cunning, tiu.t ih(‘ p.onr <'iili ivator, though he, pa> s Tu'. doiibk* ( f what he borrow ,s, yel 
is unable to liquidate his debt. As the euliivator is not recpiirod to give any srcurity, 
and as ho can get money at any time from (best' lenncylcmb rs if only he pays good 
interest, he accpiircs a habit, of borrowing more than he n^*tua11y no ds. This lie spmids 
nsclcKsly in marriages and in satisfying his <-onvcntional w^ants. This has a had effect 
on In's moral and menial faeultif's. The cultivators borrow a go^’d deal of imaiey and 
they begin to realise that their whole produce Avill not ho able to cfuintorbalaneo the suin 
borrowed plus its iiilert'st; they also know that the moneylender will take all tlic produce 
and that only, for they have nothing else to give. him. So llicy began to think of 
thoir crops as belonging* to the moneylender, nnd tin's rt lards their progress in agriculliirc. 
By this system they have to give the whole «»f th. u- pnxhice to il'c moneylender and at 
once when it is cut*. It means tliat they have to limu tiu-.iiselves to the nmrket in which 
the moneylender lives and also to l?e time when flic crops are ready, a time when 
generally the rates are very low^ They cannot sell in tlie best market and at the best 
lime, i.e., they cannot get* the maximum from their produce. 

Because the cult ivator depends completely on th* moneylender, he sows the sc d 

which he gets from In'm. The seed which these moot lenders give him is gerierallv 

weak. They will not give him good seed wTun they kmw that they can give bad seed 

for the same price. Thus he cannot sow the best s^cd and cannot purchase the best 

implements and cattle for his agricultural operations. 

Thus this system of borrowing ruins the cult ivator materially as well as morally. 
Tlie crops cannot Yield good produce under these conditions, and the cultivalor, though 
producing the most, gels the least. It is here that the principle.s of distribution fail. 
Their status rannot be raised unless their standard of living is raised. Their standard 
cannot be raised unless their material position is made better, and their material position 
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cannot bo luado better as long as this system of borrowing prevails. The agricultural 
exliibil Jon will leiuaiii only a iama6lt(t and they will not atta'ii any practical end unless 
they get ciedit facilities. 

Co'Openituc banks did sdinething m this end, but they failed as far as the Govern- 
ment’s hand is active in tlieiii. The^c have becoino like Govcinment departments and 
every kind of work is done by the CloM-rinncnl. On tlic t)tlier hand, they should be 
public bodies. 'J’he GovcinincrU can do a woik the course of wbich is steady. It 
frames laws once for all. It cannot adapt itself to the different ways in ebanging 
conditions nl varied times and places. Again, the members of those banks can only 
bo rich cultivators. They poor cultivators, who are in a good majority, have no place in 
these inatitiilions. 

For tlicse j»oor cultivators a separate mslilntioii is reijuircd. Th's institution 
w’ould borrow money from the Imperial Bank and w'ould give it to these cultivators, at a 
nominal interest, to liquidate their instalments from f'en* produce. Tt would give 
them the betat seed and tdlicr ncecs.'.arv help m erder that tlie crops iiip\ yield better 
produce. 


Part B. — AgricuHuraf borrowing for purpo.<ies of marketing . 

Question 1. — [a) The principal crops of the area are brought to market by the 
cultivator, either on the hacks of donkeys which are hired, or in bullock-carts if the 
cultivator possisses one. ^ 

Hornet iincs an ag(*nt of the wdiolesale grain merchant goes to the villages and 

hny.s t!ic grains there ami he the i brings the pr«.duce to the market, or some other 

iniddleinan will do tins business. 

The methods of marketing are the same, whether the crop be one mainly used 
for domestic ednsinuptioii or one mainly sold in the market. 

Question 2 — The cultivator brings the crop to the market to the shop of the com* 
mission agent {arhuiui). He in turn sells it to some local buyer, who cither stores it in 
khatU^ to sell at some future time, or exports it to some other market, where he thinks 
he \fill gam soineihing ovci’ and above (ho transportation charges. The culivator gets the 
price of his crop from the commission agimt at once. The commission agent gets the 

amount from the Iniver on the next day or on any other day wnthin a week. 

When some middb-man perforins the function of liringmg the grain to the market, 
ho horroAs mnney from (ho ecunmission agent on the understanding that ho will soil 
the grain whicli he hnngs froni the village at his shop. Ho pays hack the amount 
wdien ho sells tlie gram winch he liiivs m villages. Generally siicli middlemen are the 
trusted pcisons f)f tin* coiniiii-^.^^ion .*<geuts. 

Tin re IS no co-operalivo s( ck fy m this village, but it is de.sirablc that tlicro should 
he one. As :lie commissjori agent has to put. from his money for (tirce or four day^ 
'without any interest, ho sells the urain to any one wdio will pay tlie price sooner and 
cheaper by a (hliatak or so in the iiipo'-. If there he a co-operative society that will 
assist in lending money, the prodiiea will bring the best possible price in tlio mark*!. 

Question 3. — The cultivator jiay.'^ tlie following charges in marketing his crop : — 

To the a, Jiaiia.— One chliatak «•£ the grain per inaund. 

To the brok. r (dala ^). — One elihatak (.f the grain per rnaiind. 

To the tola (one wdio wcgh:.). — One ehhatak of the grain per maiind. 

To the tola (wdio separate'^* dmt from the crop). — One chliatak of the grain per 
iiiaund. 

The commission agent gets aG-'u 1 per cent, fnaii the buyer. 

The charges vary wdth different crops. On cotton the cultivator pays six pics per 
rupee to the commission agent only. 

Tie ha<> to pay to the innnieipality, if there is one, an oidroi duty 

One anna in Its. 100 is charged, for religious functions, /.e., (lharniado. 
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Question 4. — The cultivator stores grain very seldom. But if he stores it at all, he 
stores it in earthen pots or in kothas In tl’e iiiarkots the grain is stored in koOits and 
kothas. There are some defects in khaltisy viz. : — 

(i) The rain water sometimes enters these khattis and spoils the grain. 

(ii) Bometimes water comes from under the ground. 

(iii) The grain thus stored in khattis begins to give off a bad smell. It is not 
of much use for seed purposes. 

(iv) Some of the grain decays, even if it is kept dry. 

Jf the khattis are in a shed, or if they are made on a raised level where no water 
will stay, then they are all right. The khattis should be w^ell cemented they should not 
be merely a deep well dug in the ground. Straw should be used between the gram 
and the walls of the khatti. Kothas are better tlian these. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in villages HATNUR and PALIGAON,. 

district Garhwal. 


[By Mr. Shyam Dat Pant, student, Allahabad University.] 


Tnii village of Hatnur is of an aviiagc size, contaiiiiDg 3G families aud 202 persons. It is 
at a distance of 22 mil- s fnjin Paiiri iilie district liead(juarters) and 30 miles from Ivotdwara 
(Kas> Indian Hailwnv ferminns'i. Tt is populated solely by Hindus. This village is* 
siipjdiod with water by an irrigation ditch. Generally there are two crops, viz., rahi and 
kharif. 

h'lgiirc.^ h.l^e ali-o boon givt ri t< t aii<‘iher smaller village Known jis Paligaon which 
is at a (listimcc of (> miles fiom r.-nri. ’Plie population of this village is IS families and 
lOj persons, all Hindus. 

fndi.i Is a laiul simuing \i*rv <livoisc degrees of agricultuial de\cl<)]Jinent. In the 
hills IJic culii\at<r still uses Lnide methods .and produces on a small scale, his first 

libjiv t being to provid(' lood letjuirome its for himself, his dependants and his cattle. In 
the feriiK' ;iI1lim.: 1 jiiains of i^oI^lern India, on the other hand, the cultivator uses 

higjlily advjincc'd meiiods and jvr« (lu<-e- on a large scale, his object being to provide the 

rcpinrerneiits of ini extensive nu t besides his own locality. 

The first reason for this d i •ivjk.c lies in the density of population; in a locality 
the })ojmlation of is vf rv .'I’ll,. and where no fresh areas are a\a]lal)lc, peojile aie 

forced to adopt advanced methods, bin not in a locality whore popnla ion is thin and 
new ar as available for incren -.rg demand. In tlie hills tlie jiopulalion is yel tliiii 
and fresh areas availabl-e, and s- there is no incentive for improved methods or resorting 
to Intensive iiiltivation. 

The second and much mure important reason of this difference lies in the 
physical features of the hills and the plains. The plains form a vast stretch of ciiltiva-tion 
.and if IS ever\ where tlie same climate, hut in the hills fields differ from one another 
both m level and in climate For fields are made by terracing the hillsides; a field 
down in 'the valley or at the f - 1 f of a hill has got a hotter climate than one at the 
toj) of a hill, while the f( rnun '<:■>. ( .m be irrigated, but not always the hitler. The 
size of Ihe fields is innch smallei ,.i lull field is sometimes only a yard w'idc) and the 
sliajic very irregular. '^Plie implernen-«. u>ed are of the most ordinary type, made mostly 
(Of woi’d cut from Ihe ncighhom ionsis, and so light in weght that lhe\ can he 
carried by thic cultivator fixmi fnld to another. The holdings are Rcntterod. The. 

result of this is flmt a<jricnltni I -'perations c.annot be carriefl on on a large scale, and 
modern machinery cannot be ad.-pfed 

Tdeans of ('oinmunn-al loi. ao* v.*iv poor. In Garhwal district there onlv cii ' 
carl road, 20 miles in length, fiom Tv»tdw'ara (East Indian Ilailw^ay terminus) to Lans- 
downc. Kotdwara is served by a hmnc'i raihvay line 15 miles in lengfli from Xajibahad 
.Tune,!, ion (East Indian Railway). 

This road owes its imt»ortapic to Lansdowme being a cantonment. Retwet'n 
iroidwora and Lan^-dowme there is a st.a/tion know’n as Dogadda (10 miles from Kot- 

dw.ara) from wherr* a bridle road leads fo Ranri (the diatriVt; hp.qdqiiarters), whirh is at 
a dislanco of 41 miles from gogadda. All the necessaries of life, such as food and 
cloth, are hrouglit to I’auri from Dogadda, while to Dogadda itself cloth is brought 
from Delhi and foodstuffs from N.ajihahad. Transport from Dogadda to Pauri is abour 
Rs. 3 per' maiind. This makes the r-ost of things imported very high Tlicst' articles 
arc bought by ihe officials and other people in service : hut the villagers cannot .afford 
to buy them, and so fhey are forced to live on their own produce and to make the 
villages sclf-suDicient in character 

Under such i-onditions we cannot expect the size of the villages to be very big. 

A normal sized village contains about 200 persons or 40 families (taking five as the 
; vorage size of a family). 
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The village of Hatnur is a village of an average size containing 202 persons 
and 36 families. In this village we find every type of relationship to land, viz., land- 
owners, occupancy and non-occupancy tenants and the landless. There are thirteen 
families of lundu\\nerR, sixteen' of occupancy tenants, five of non-occupancy tenants and 
two families which are neither landowners nor tenants of either kind. 

The number of indebted families in this village is 26, out of which the nninbck 
of landowners is seven, of occupancy tenants twelve, of non-nccupancy five, and of the 
landless two. The number of persons iu the families which are indebted is 134. The 
total debt of the \illage is Bs. 6,78(k So the debt per head in the families indebted 
is Ks. 4.3-2-2 and the debt per family is Bs. 2‘22-M-H. But taking the whole popula- 
tion of the village the debt per head is Rs. 28-9-10 and the debt per family Bs. 160-8-11. 

In Taligaon nut of -18 families and lOL persons the nunihor of the indebted is 
13 and 73, respectively. The total debt of the village is Bs. 3,100. So the debt per 
head in the families indebted is Bs. 42-7-5, and the debt per family Bs. 238-7-5. But 
taking the whole population of the village the debt per head is Bs. 30-11-1 and the debt 
per family Bs. 172-3-7. 

The main rljss of moneylender here is the village moneylender who is also a 
zamindar and is always in touch with the borrowers. The co-operative movement has 
not so far been introduced in this district. Most of the amount borrowed is spent 'Ut 
things which do not incTease their prfjductivc capacity. The purpose and the amount 
borrowed will be clear from the following table : — 

TABLE 1. 

VlLLAGB HaTNUB. 

Showing the causes and extent of indebtedness. 


Serial number of 
familifs. 

a| 

a 

^•S . 

1 si 
g 

Amoiin 

of 

loan. 

Purposo. 

Rfitc of 
interest. 

L«Lnndo\\nor, 

Occupancy 

tenant. 

N.O-:Non- 

occupancy 

tenant. 

X'--No land. 



Us. 


Per cent. 





Litigation Bs. 300. . 

) 


1 

8 

1,000 j 


\ 12 

L. 



i. 

Marriage „ 700.. 

5 


2 

3 


Purchase of a bullock 

25 

L. 



c\ 

Lit'gaiion Bs. 300. . 

25 


3 

3 




i L. 




Marr.'ago „ 400.. 

12 

5 

4 

6 


L'tigation 

25 

L. 

5 

4 


Loss in contract .. 

25 

L. 



r 

Son’s marr'age Rs. 300 

Bs. 400 at 


6 

10 



25. 

L I 




Son's education „ 600 

Rs. 500 at 

\ 





12. 

1 

7 

m 


Subsistence 

25 

X. 


Note. — I n local nomenclature ^*khaikar*' is the name for the occupancy tenant 
and ''Sirtan'* for a non -occupancy tenant. 
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Serial number of 
families. 

Number of mem- 
bers in the 

family. 

x\ mount 
of 

loan. 

I 

Purpose. 

Rate of 
interest. 

L — Landowner. 

O — ()ccupan(‘y 
bmant. 

N. t )-- Non- 
ore upancy 
tenant. 

N-No land. 



Rs. 


J^er cent. 


8 

2 

200 

Marriage 

25 

L. 

9 

3 

300 

Do. 

25 

0. 

10 

.3 

100 

Po. 

I 

0 

11 

2 

50 

Purchase of goats 

25 

O 

12 

4 

60 

Purchase of bullocks 

25 

O. 

13 

7 

200 

Son’s marriage 

12 

0. 

14 

10 

300 

Ditto 

12 

X. 

13 

5 

1 ::() 

Rs. 50 for purchase of bill- 

1 





locks. 

1 






J- 25 

0. 




Its. 80 f( r {uirehasc of coins 

1 





and butfalocs. 

j 


16 

r> 

50 

Purcdiasc of bullocks 



17 

10 

200 

Son’s marriage Rs. 100 

1 





Purchase of bullock R^. 50 . . 

25 

1 

0 




purchase of cows and buffaloes 

1 

1 





Rs. 50. 

J 


18 

2 

110 

iMarriage 

12 

0. 

19 

4 

50 

Siibsi.stence 

12 

N. 0. 

20 

6 

50 

Purcliase of InifTaloes 

25 

O. 

21 

4 

40 

Marriage 

12 

0. 

22 

5 

100 

Marriage (sons) 

12 

N.O 

23 

o 

200 

Do. 

12 

N. 0. 

24 

4 

100 

Purchase of cows and buffaloes 

25 

N. 0. 

25 

4 

100 

Ditto ditto 

25 

N. 0. 

26 

5 

200 

Litigation 

12 

0 . 


The reniJiiniijg families, Nos. ‘27 — 36, are not in debt. Of tliese, six families, 
consisting of 42 members, are landowners, and four families, consisting ol 26 members, 
are occupancy tenants. 
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It will be clear from the above table that most of the ilebt has been incurred f. r 
marriages. Out of the total debt of Its. 5,780, marriages are responsible for Ils. 3,050. 
The next item is litigation, for which Rs. 1,000 was borrowed. The amount borrowed 
and the proportion of each item to the total debt is as follows : — 


Serial no. 

Purpose. 

Amount 

borrowed. 

Per cent. 

<d the total 
debt. 



Rs. 


1 

^Tarridgc . . . . . . . . . . 

3,050 

52-8 

2 

L t'gat on . . . . . . . . . . 

1,000 

17*3 

3 

Pducafon (of .son) .. 

600 

10 4 

4 

1 Cows, butTalocs and goats 

430 

1 

7*4 


r.oss due to contract 

! 300 

5*2 

6 

llullocks 

250 

4*3 

7 

Subsistence 

150 

2*6 


Total 

1 

5,780 

100 
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TABLE 2. 

Village Paliqaon. 

Showing causes and extent of indebtedness. 


Serial number of 
famjl.es. 

Number of mem- 
b?rs in the 
fam ly. 

c 

cS 

*0 

"c 

c 

a 

c 

Purpose. 

Rate of interest. 

Short 

or 

long 

term. 



Rs. 


Per cent. 



1 

o 

100 

Merry making 


•S 

Short, 

2 

3 

80 

Subsistence 



„ 








3 

3 

70 

Trade 

5 








c 


4 

7 

50 

Purchase of a bullock 

J 



5 

7 

200 

Marriage 

25 


Long.- 

6 

6 

400 

Do. 

25 


** 

7 

8 

400 

Do. 

25 


„■ 

8 

5 

800 

Do. .. 

25 



9 

11 

400 

Do. .. 

25 



10 

7 

200 

Do. . . 

25 



11 

5 

100 

Do. . . 

25 



12 

3 

100 

Social functions 

25 


»> 

13 

3 

200 

Pilrchaso of cous and a buffalo 

25 


- 

Total 

73 

3,100 






The remaining five families, consisting of 18 members, are not in debt. 
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In this village too a great deal was borrowed for marriages. I'hc distribution of 
the total debt among the various purposes and the percentage of each to the total debu 
is as follows : — 


Serial number 

Purpose. 

Amount 

borrowed. 

Per cent, 
of the total 
debt. 



Rs. 


1 

Marriage 

2,500 

80*6 

2 

Cows and buffaloes . . 

200 

6-5 

3 

Social function (thread ceremony) .. .. 

fOO 1 

j 

3-2 

4 

Merry making 

100 

3*2 

5 

Subsistence 

80 

2-6 

6 

Trade 

70 

2 3 

7 

Bullock . . 

50 

1-6 


Total 

3,100 

100 


The reason for siieii heavy expendiliue on marriages is Ihe iaet that in most 
cases the bridegroom is forced to meet tlio expenditure on both sides {i.e,, bride’s as- 
well), and it so happens that where money is doinanderl by tlu' parents, the\ 

demand much more than the actual expenditure in order to imilce provision for tlu' 
bride’s ornaments. The money dcinaiuled in some eases goes up to vSOO, hnt generally 

the money demanded is between Rs. ItJO and Hs. .‘lOO. ^dlc total amount borrowed \va^ 
for sons’ marriages. This happens with p('oj)Ie who are able to support lliemselv'e-. 
with or witluiut a small margin; well-to-do people spent more moivey on their daughter’s’ 
marriages. It would eerlainly bo to tlje advantage of tliese people if such cxlravaganl 
borrowing could be cliecked, eitlicr by legislation or by any other inetliod, such as education* 
or the co-operativ^e movement, although the last of these will be fi’uitfui only after a 
long perir)d of years. This is Ihe ki id of debt wlnVh ruins an ordinary eultiv’ator, fo? 
it is one w'lp’rh he finds very ditTieult In pay hack. At the time of the marriage he neve: 
thinks for a moment vvliether he will he ahh' io pay haek the amiMinf at Ihe high rale 
(f interest charged by the inomw lender. 

LitigaHon is resjjonsible for IT-'l per cent, of llic total deb!. No uu n- \ lias been 
borrowed in Paligaon for litigation. Tt may be due to the fact that nil tlie families are 
owmers of land, and quarrels most frequently arise in the ease of orcwj.iney and non- 
occupancy tenants. Quarrels generally arise out of oceupation of land, and it in a greai 
measure due to the defective system of land records, 

A third and specially prai.seworthy item of debt was in<*ui’ied on a son’s educa- 
tion, frustrated liy tlie son's death. The father is in a position to [my back the anionnl- 
in three or four years’ time. 

Only 7*4 ])er ceiiL of tlie total debt is spent on cows, liullakavs and goats, and 
4*3 per cent, on bullocks. Tlie corresponding figures for Paligaon arc fro per cent, 
and 1*5 per cent. [Here it is not very difficult io maintain a cow and a bullock. 1 The 
cow is important because of lier milk as well as from the religious point of view. Nearly 
every family maintains at least one cow’; anybody requiring moie milk maintains a 
Iniftalo. Every cultivator knows the iinporlance of a bullock, and when male calves^ 
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aro born they aie very carefully loukcd alter. It is only when a bullock falls from 
a height or dies of dibcasc (though the former cause is more common) that a cultivator 
has to buy a bullock, hence (he relatively small boirowing on this account. Mainten- 
ance is cheap : the cattle graze on the pactures, Avhich are common land generally on 
the slopes above the vdlage. JMo single family need maintain a pair of bullocks; one 
family c«n maintain one of tlie ^lair, another the second, and sliare their joint services 
during the sowing and ploughing season. This is a good system anywhere, but especially 
in the lulls where holdings are not very large and bullock jiower is U'cd for no other 
puiposo than sowing and phuigliing, which nu'ans that the cattle are idle for about 
‘2 or d months in the year. It also means economy of fodder and pasturage, an 
important matter since pasture land is decreasing as more land is brought under the 
plough. 

Wood for fuel can be obtained from tlie forests and dung here is used only as 
m.imirc. After tlie baiwesting is done the cultivators take their cows, buffaloes and goats 
to the fields and livt; tliere in temporaiy huts winch arc moved daily from one end (,f 
tlie field to another. Thus all the dung and nrinc of the cattle is utilised as manure, 
whilst file cost and tlu' Irouhlc of taking it from tlie slu'ds to the field, > are saved. 'J'hus, 
though no iiK-ney is recpiired for manuring, manuring is done. 

As regards subsistence, cultivators manage to support themselves on what they 
obtain from tlie land. One debt of Us. hO under this liead was borrmved dinung the 
famine of 1907. The borrower is very poor, and it is not likely tliat he will be able 
to pav hack Die [irmcipal. So far he has not been able to pay anytliing, eweu interest. 
As regards tlu' other Its. 100 the borrowi'r is a landless lieggar, who also woi’ks as a tailor. 
These two sources o," inconu' hardly sntfice for his snhsisienee and it is doubtful ■whether 
he wall he able (o juiy bacl. the principal, or even tlic interest. In Pnlicaon Rs. 80 
have been borrowed, but onl\ for a short period. 

No iiiunev is spent on imphnuMils, Tbc\ are of w<(d mostly and (an be made 
by an ordinarv cultivator. 

As regards irrigation there has been m tliis village an irrigation diteli fc^r a very 
long tmu', and any rejuiir to tins is carried out liy tlu' villagers co-operatively. In many 
jilaees the water lirouglil in sueli a way serves two purposes, that is, it runs a 'water-inill 
and IK then used hu- irrigation. In a place near Pithoragaidi , in Almora district, six 
■\\ ater-mills ar.-' run by tlu^ same wat-u* simultaneously liecause tlie mills are one above 
the other on the slope of a hill. 

In r.iligaon we nolice tliat Rs. 100 were horrow’cd for uu'rry making. Oiu' 
member of his taniilv is in servue geftmg about Rs. 100 [ler mensem. Once lie eanu' 
home and lu' had to hot row’ tins amount to spend on luxuri'.'S. Tins is a short -teim 
debt. 


The inone_\ hcriowcxl for (mde whs recpiired to buy articles for llie village shops 
This loan is also for it short jicnofl. The whole of the dehi inennc'd is in casli ; nom- 
is in kind at }u-e,s(‘ijt. Jjoans in Kind an* rare, and arc* raised only in abnormal con- 
ditions. [joans for seed are rare, ddie first thing whicli a cultivator doe-; after har- 
vesting is to put aside tlie la'st grain for seed, and lie never uses it for his person il 
consumption. 

All the debts have been incurred for long periods, except some Rs. 300 in Paligaon, 
or 0*7 per cent, of the total. 93ie period is in tlie first instance from three to four years. 

ch'bis whicli have ht'en secaircd on stamped doeumenrs have to he paid witliin tlie 
I enod mentioned m them or the documents have to he reiuwved. If the fiorrowcr refuses 
to reiKwv, llu' lender seeks redress in tlie c-ourls, and then the borrower lias to pay not 
only the jirinc ijial aiid interest, hut also the court expenses. 

Tlie common rate (d inicrest is 25 per cent, per annum simple interest for cash 
a Ivaiices. But in jiarticular cases, when the lender is of a generous nature and the 
borrower is honest and lumetual m payment, the rate goc\s down to 12 per cent. The 
former rale makes allowance for legal expenses in case the lender lias to realise his 
amount through the courts; this is clear from tlie fact that wdn n borrow’crs pay back the 
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amount in time, pari of the interest is remitted and thus the rate of it is lowered. This 
will be clear from the following table : — 


o 

CO 

eS 

o 

o 

o 

B 

p 

u. 

0 
.a 

1 P 

1° 

S 

Period after 
w Inch it was 
pa d back. 

Hate of interest. 

Total intere t. 

Remiss on of in- 
tere t. 



Interest actually 
paid. 

Xewraleof in- 
terest. 


Rs. 



its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Per cent. 

1 

200 

Four years . . 

2.5 per cent, per 

f:oo 

100 

100 

12.> 




annum. 




i 

o 

100 

Ditto 

Ditto 

100 

20 

80 

20 

3 

100 

Ditto 

Ditto 

100 

5 

05 

23i 

4 

no 

Two years . . 

Ditto 

25 

5 

20 

20 

5 

500 

One year 

Ditto 

125 j 

25 

100 

20 


Such remission, of course, is voluntary, and depends upon the goodwill of tlie lender.' 
Thus the rale varies between Id and ‘25 per cent. Out (»f Es. 5,780. Li--. 3,200 have 
been borrowed at 12 per cent, and Ks. 2,580 at ‘25 per cent. These rales are in regard 
to long pt'riods. As regards short-term loans, when the period does not exec'ed llnee 
months, interest is not charged directly, but there is an indirect charge called qanth- 
khulni (“open the purse strings”) at the rate of 5 per cent. Tliis is pai<l in advance and is 
not refunded pv<'ii if the loan is paid hack the very next day. If it is not pout within three 
months. (in)i!h-hhulai is doubled, and then tlie amount can he paid hack after three 
nionth'^, hill h'L-foro six months. If it is not paid even then interest is charged at the 
regular rale. 

Befnn* stamped documents came into use the system vas dilh'riMil . h hen debt 
was by oral agreement and the time limit was very much longc'r; debt iiifuiaed bv the 
grandfather was often paid by his grandson. The principal donbh'd itself in four years, 
and after four years the interest ceased to accumulate, hi'caiise a borrower was mnur 
ashed to ]>:iv mere Ilian the double of the amount horr'owod, so that it made no diiT(?reeee 
whether ii was paid in four years or forty. This system was possible because the people 
have a helicl that if a debt is not paid here the debtor will liavc trouble in the next lib', 
and it is the duly of a son to pay and thus save his father from trouble. Nowadnvs a 
time limit is specified in the agreement, before which the di'ht has to he paid or the 
paper has to lie r('nc\ved. This period is generally from tliree to seven years. Mistrust 
is grow'ing on both sides as limes are changing and people are adopting the iisi* of stamped 
papers more and more. 

Loans in kind . — At present no debts have hern incurn'd in kind, hut the general 
rate of interest is as follows : — 

For six months .. .. ..II times tlu‘ quantity borrow 

For one year . . . . . . 1 i 

For tw o years . . . . . . 2 ,, ,, ,, 

For two to fifteen years . . . . .3 ,, „ „ 

A lean taken in kind can be paid hack in cash as well if both the parties agree: 
but such payment is not compulsory and a lender cannot force the borrower to pay ha"!' 
in cash. If both parties agree to such paym-'ni, the debt is evaluated at the general 
market rate ruling in that locality. 

Of these rates of interest the first one, i.c., at 25 per c(ynt., seems to he exorbitant, 
hut it is only five out of limidred eases that it is actually realised, and it must also 
be renu'mhered that most debts are iinsecnrod, and ihe interest includes expenses (f 
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jfcaJisaiioli. Tlic dtbtr late, viz. 1:3 per cent, is jusl. As rcgard>i the rate td* interest 
in ease o.' loans m kind, they arc very ^\eJl graded, tliough tjia rate «f interest is ot) per 
eoui. in the In si tiwoe e.tscs. It H also a wry high into of interest, tliougli the enltivatiis 
do not feel it as nuieh as the) feel Uie burden of mterest to bo paid iii eush. i „i the f»i e 
of grain is less at haiveat tunc. 2S’o other charges besides the above have to be lui-d. 

At first no security was required, but siiiee the introdiict i( ii < f siamped d<A*uiiicnts 
lenders demand it in some cases. In this village out of the total di'bfc of Kh. 5,780 thc:e 
ere docimients for only Us. 2,140 (i.e., nos. 1, .5, 0, 14, and 15 and 18 in Table 1 above). 
!None of these is registered. As rrgard.s the ollur debts there is no scenrifv but 

honour. Witnesses lire not required if ilu' anuMint is f-inull, s.jv JN. jU or below it, hnt. 
they are leqiiired geneially for an ainniini e weeding Rk. 100. No tloeiiiiients nsiially ]»as.s 
between jiienibers of I lie same brothcibond (.r /a^ite, and in soru'' cases no interest is 
cdiarged. Ibit iiou times Imve changed, Iimiu'sIv is deparling, mistnisf; is increasing on 
both sides and lenders are tending to adopt tlo' use of dfciiineiils more and more. 7n 
some places land is moHgaged, lliongli ird a siio^lo case of land moi-igage r.s fo be found 
in this village. Land nuntgugc is <f tvo hiiuj.s. In the ri>‘.st c :i •.* the jender t.ikcs 
jio.^sessioii fif and cidlivale.s the land; the Kind levcniie is paid ]u ih'' b( ' r rower, bn t be 
pays no interc.''t. Tf he is able to pay bach rlu* aninnnfc borroi\ed within the time limit, he 
gels hack the land, otherwise the leiid^T Kc'-.iiie-? Ihe owner r.f il. In the second ea^o 

till' land IS iel.iiiie'1 and cultivated by the horiover; he then has to p.iy interest, ar.d if 
within the lime hmil he is not able to ]).'\ luuk the prinefpiil ahmg whh the interest, llm 
land jias' es to iho lender. If the land i>^ in* rigaged for an annaiet above 11s. 500 dorn- 

nuMils am prciMiod and r^^-gif tei t-d. The »ii,u' limit, unless n1h(i'\iso f-peeified in the 

dM'iiincnl, is 00 years. The c.vtcnt of indcbiedncss does not depend snlelv upon the title 
If. land. In this \illage there are two landless f.imiUt'S. One of the.se famililiea, wliirh 
maintain ilM'lf partly by beoging and paillv hy tailoring, has raised a loan of lU. 100 
which i^ not secured bv any dociimt'nt. The ollmr family has borrowed Us. 800 a I 1*2 )>or 
c»nl., in s]>i(e of tlie fact lliat it po-^sess'^s on land iml mn'ei.-ili's If.elf h\ thling the 
lields of others nr by doing unskilled labour; one of ifs members indeed is in service 
•’’ett in^ Us. IH per month, but as Me- faiiiiK <’e)nsi-.N ff jfi* ii'rini ' 'ms d'o^ nu’ “o 
I’rr, vet it has seeiiivd a liig loan at 12 per cent., wlulst laiubw^ior^ bave to ]'av 25 
l'(M' iM'nt. for much sunillor hians. Tliruinent.s exist onlv in the e.T e of two land-owuiinL 
Liimhcs out of sev' ii, Miree ocoupamw tenants out of twelve, and o»>,-* (,iit of two bindlei s 
families. This pIiowm that debt is not inniiencecl by the tiile In hand; it nuiv he due to the 
fiu l Hint in tin's village intcr-easfc borrow'ing is prevalent, and there i^ no sAslom of land 
mortgage. 

Tlio indehtt dues-, eeioiding to the ll'•tllre of title to land is as foJiow'S : — 

Table filtowiinf !,n1rhte'hi''ftf acconhaq rfif nature €)f lillc fo land. 


Nature of title. 

.Vm uiufc 
of 

debt. 

f‘ 'C CCTlI . 

of the 
toial debt. 

T)«'bt pci 
family. 

Dclit 

]».'!• 

hi’ud. 

R**m irks. 


lU 


IN 

. a. 


Rs. a. p. ! 


1 . Land-ownors . . 


5S-0 

1-78 

9 

o 

93 0 11 j 


2. Occupancy tenants 

1,180 

250 

12» 

,5 

4 

20 G 7 


3, Non-occupancy 

550 

9'5 

110 

0 

0 

21 2 6 


4. riHndles.s 

400 

6*9 

L>00 

n 

0 

0 0 



The land'Owning class is most heavily indebted. Thereafter if we take debt per 
•family ihe landless class comes second ; but if we lake debt per head, the occupancy tenant 
comes second, closely followed by the landless class. Out of thirteen land-owing toilies 
six (or 46*2 per cent.) are debt free; among occupancy lenanis only four are debt free 
out of sixteen families, or 26 per cent. All the rest are indebted. 
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The only method of eiiforcJiig payment is by going to the courts. This means a 
;good deal of unproductive expenditure. Both sides produce witnesses and they have to 
be paid. Every sort of fair or foul moans are utilised and the borrower lias to pay much 
more than ho actually borrowed. JSut when mortgages aie registered the luaMer is quite 
simple, because, as soon the time limit expires, the lender becomes master of the lard 
and there is no ground for any quarrel. 

Season of horraioinrj. — As most of the hurrowiiig is for inaiTiages, the season tf 
most borrowing coincides with the season of marriages, i.e., the latter half of Kbvember 
and December and May. ^'() \m* expert most of the borrowing in thc«o months. The 
.purchase of cows iind hiitfaloes takes ph.^rc in the mouths of June or Julv wlirn the mon- 
soon has set in and the piublcin of finding fodder fnr them is no longer (lifiiejdr. In fh'' 
rainy season cows or (Aifl'alues aro betlc-i f<*!l and ho give mon* milk. 

The Jiiarriago season, is jnsi after the haivest, when people arc free li> (aku ]iajt 
in the festivities. Ft is al.so the t-ime when the ciiltivator has got the msixlmmii (irninntv’ 
of agricultural pro<luce and do^s not feci the burden of expenditure fin leims »'f kiml) 
on IVasis very miieli. 

Taqaei hero is not as popular as it is in the plain*. In huim* \illagis penpie di- o..; 
even know about it. In villages near Pauri, peopio are familiar with hiM Lii-.itJv 

dislike it. This is due to the faet that iiianv failed to repay at due d^trs the 
advanced during the severe famine of 1907,' despite the great pressure tlial was put, 
upon them, and their lands were niietionod. Now they do not expect merey Itoin llio 
Government and prefer the village moiuwleiider, boeaii.<c to him they can apneal for humvv 
if payments arc not piinelnul. The sybtein »if laqari in itself is quite go(.d, but lim 
agency through which it is dislribiited and realised is not ns sy in pathetic a- il ought to 
be. The lilies themselves arc not as strict as they are made by the agen y. 

The problem will be sohed only through rural ediKjuion and the eo .ipi mux.- iiM\e- 
m<*nl. The first thing is to make he cultivator realise his mistake in b(»rivA\jng a great 
deal for impKnluctive expendiluro. What is required here is a eo o|»er.ili\e muvemenl. 
(wliose main <.l)jcet is to eluvk sueh spending) and not Intjavi, Eor iaqttri is iiicani moy 
for hueli ohjeels as implcnients or (•onslnietioji ot xxells and ho on, and for tln'sc there .’s 
very little seopi*. Tf part of the exprmdiliiio .vliieh is at present ineiirrcd on unpro- 
ductive item‘ 1 , i-uch as marriiige? or liligatij)n, eouM be spent on ediiealion, the jirohlem 
wiiUld not be, very dilfieull to solve. For then people would hepin to realise. Iliin'r iiiidake 
and .'iieh evliavagaiil lionowing would eease. 

The inlroduetion of tho (o-oporafive mo\vi'..nt woiild iiot he dtlVieiih. 
people already realise its advauiages. Villaifcrs subscribe to put up n waler-min oj‘ buy 
a sugaremie crushing inackino: they fO-op<Tsih' to dig water eanals, to vai-e i ro]»^ on 
coiiinion land, to build lints for lower primary scImkiIs, (o tiiinspbrnt rice; whilsr the li.'ldt 
of eo-operaiion in the possession and use rj plough rattle has already been mi nf’ored 
The spirit, is there, but propaganda i.s needed. 
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Report of an economic enquiry in village ARBANA, district Aligarh^ 


[By Mr. Muhammad Aqil, M.A., Research Scholar, Aligarh Muslim University.] 


Aruaxa is ix village in pargana and tahsil Khair of the Aligarh district. It 
lies on the eastern border of the Aligarh-Tappal Road, at a distance of eleven miles from 
Aligarh and tlirer miles Irem Ivliair. The village is owned by iion-resulcnt Oanias and is 
held under peitect [jcittidari tenure. The revenue together with cesses is Ks. 1,540. The 
tenants are niosUy Jals with some Brahmans, Gadarias, Kliatiks and Chanuirs. Wells are 
the only soiiicc; of iingation. The number of masonry we'Js is six, of which only four 
are now used for irrigation, and all of them need repairs very badly. The number of 
kacJiclia wells vanes with the need in a given year, being between ‘25 and 00. The rabi 
and khanf (trops are sown in nearly equal proportion. Hot weather or zaid crops are 
inconsiderable. 

2. Appendix T gives an area statement of the village for 1335 FasH. According to 
the settlement record for iyO‘2, the soil is mostly watiar of fairly good quality, with some 
iimlulating pilia along the western and southern borders and a little cluk)iof to the north of 
tlie village site. The homelands are very fair. There is very little do-fasli area outside 
them. The outlying mafiar is infected wuth the hmauri weed. With the exception of 
two tracts along the borders of tlie villages Cliaundhana and Jarara, wliore wells can be 
made wiili difliculty, irrigation is fairly g(»od from both masonry and non-masonry wells. 
The depth of tlie stiriiig level varies from 30 to 45 feet. 

3. Tlic population of the village in March 1920 w^as 331, of whom two w’cre govern- 
ment servants, one a patwan, the other a cJiaprasi of tlie qurk ainni, both brothers. All 
the rest, de]iencl upon agrieii Itiire citln'r as tenants or 'aboiirers. 93ic two go\i'rnment ser- 
vants ab-o dir rued pail of their inecimo from agriculture. 

4. In Afipi'iidix II the tenants of 1928-29 are classified aecoiding to their rights in 
land. The tenants witii their depeiuh nts rminber ‘200 piu’sons, while the ri'st of tlio 
population, nuinbering 131, deri\es its liveliliood gencraly through agricultural labour and' 
‘*dds to its earnings hy shopkcnq-ing, carding, oil pressing, water carrying, sw(' pmg, bnr- 
Oeriiig, cobbling, repairing of bouse .s, and p’ying caits e»n lure. 

o. The village is not very prosiierous. If is on one eonqiact siti'. d’he hons. s are 
made of chiN. The furniture, wares, licdding and clollios all are (d“ a vciy sinqile and dieap 
variety. Ver\ few' persons in tlr .illage own ornaments of silver and go’d. 4dio nninliers 
of plouglis and plough catle in a normal yc'ar an' 37 and respectivedy. Odie num- 
ber ('f mileli cattle is (50 and of calves 7-). Tliers were llne'c pigs and twenty '-lieej) and 
i.'oaIs, ten hull' clncai'ts and one nith or bullock chaiiot. 

0. Method cf fsinnatinq iiidfht educes. — The village Arrana was sclivtcd for the' 
v.ia'k (jf an rcerK mic survey on the sl|ggc^tioll of Dr. Di'puty Director of Agricnltnre 

for ilic Djiper Deal) division. Tlie facts and figure.s ^.nibodicd in this repoit arc the 
Testdi of person.!! investigations made in the village 93ie stateiiu'nts of tlie Aullagers waTe 
cheeked in various ways: hy refeiring thorn for verification to a patwari resident in the 
vdla.^^c, and tn U u-^lv.ortliv \ill.ieers, and l»v compacing llioin witli the statements 

of tlie inonc\ U'iiders frem wlioin thev had borrowed money, wdiere 1! ri was possible. Tlie 
moneylender is o dirfieiilt person to deal w’ith, often most unwilling to sliow Jiis halii-khatnfi 
or df'cuments ; and as rite money w'as borowed from CO jiersons living in 27 different places, 
il bc.ainc impossible to establish tlie personal cmiiact neeessrry to abate their snsj^u'ions . 
Most of these 27 p’aees lav witliin a radius of fi or 7 mill's fi un the village; hut delds liad 
also been ineiirred f.om ndatives by marriage who lived in far-off places. One ,^ahnkcir of 
kloradahad also liad Imsiness dealings with the people. The only course \ias to rely on 
tlie w’ord of the enitivafors Ihems’clves. (tonsecpiently, thi'iigh the inforinal K'M regarding 
«he debt and the debtni's is snftieientl^ aeeiirate, the information regarding the correspond 
ing credit and creditors is less certainly eorreel. 

7, Chis.<!rs of Jrudcr'i — There had been for three vears a siieee'-'sion of bad harvests 
in the village, and the year 1929 in wliich the observations were taken w^as particularly 
ViiAwor': Auuaw : Mr. Muhammad Aqil. 
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unfortunate, siucd tlie hharif crops in the year preceding had failed badly as a result of 
drought and rabi crops of a high qu.'iiiiy could not be sown for want of moistore and 
capital; Tlic area that was sown and irrigated was withered and destroyed on account of 
dry winds and absence of winter rains. 

8. Appendix 111 shows the cIaskcs of moneylenders from w*hoin the agriculturists 
of tlie viilugo borrowed in the year I92U. 

9. As the table shows, the largest amount was drawn from the class of money- 
lenders w'ho are also zamindar/t. These persons were original 'y mere professional money- 
lenders (Marwari banias) who subsequently became zamindara by the default of their 
zamindar clients; or else Brahman lajidlords of certain villages in tho neighbourhood of 
Arr.T,na who practise moneylcndiiig. 

10. The next important ela-^s of moneylenders is made up of the cultivators who 
lend out of (heir savings. TJiis ea'ls for explanation. The year was an abnormal drought 
year. The standing crop, which is the greatest asset of a cultivator, had failed and the 
nioncyl‘'**ders had tTieref(»re refused to finance the ciillivators. They were thus forc<d to go 
to their ni re prospenuis friends and relatives to seek their assistance. This assistance was 
given so far ns it was possible out of iludr own savings ; otherwise they provided them 
with money on the strengtli of their own better credit wilh their owm moneylenderH. Such 
help is sought in ordinary times. It is only when a man is reduced to extremities 
and findH all other doors shut against him that he knocks at the door of his own kith 
and kin. TTndor tlie stress of modern ideas ihese tradiiional w’ays of assistance have a 
tendency to disup])ear. 

11. The class of moneylenders who follow no other calling includes one sahvkar of 

Moradabad, of the type generally knowm by the name of qisttcala or rehtiwala. He has 
spread a net over several districts, and his harindas go about riding on ponies followed by 
ziladars, who carry long red bahi-khataa or account bonks wilh Ihem. They receive pay- 
ments of old advances and make new. The system is simple. Anyone who desires to 
borrow from them has to bring two reliable witnesses and ‘‘iiretics, »md affix bis thumb 
impression against his miine in the acconnt-lKiok. Tlie karinda then *lendft'* him Ks. 10, 
but his Rs. 9-10-0, having deducted Re. 0-5-3 for the cost of writing. The 

Rs. 10 arc to be repaid in 12 instalments of Re. 1 each monthly from the date on which 
the loan was advanced. These karhidof r^nally pay their visits a few davs after the full 
moon, having directed their debtors to set aside a sum of Re. 1 on the pi/rwo, f.e., the first 
day afler the full moon. Tn case their borrower fails to set aside this sum they threaten 
to charge four annas as interest on everv delavcd instalment. There is rarclv need to act 
upon the threat ; and when need does arise, the karinda usually foregoes his interest in the 
r61e of a kind-hearted aahukar. Tt is believed that the business of the sahukar of Morada- 
bad has a capital value of several lakhs. 

12. Tho column “Moneylenders with other professions” includes one Muslim faqir, 
one Pandit, one Rai, one pleader, a few lalwiirers and other persons whose orcupation? 
wrere not specifirally mentioned. 

13. The other columns in the table repijiro no comment; they speak for them- 
selves. People in the villa^re have so far borrowed from tlie (if>vprnriipnl. only in abnornuiT 
times. No ro-operative society exists in Arraiia. 

14. There is no moneylender of any ini£K»riance in Arrana itself and this is a 
source of great complaint to the cultivator**. For the absence of a moneylender causes the 
cultivators great inconvenience. There is nobody on whom they can implicitly rely to he^p 
them with money to tide over their difficulties : and a good deal of their time is wasted in 
going about the Burrounding villages in search of an accommodating moneylender. 

15. There are a few persons who do moneylending within* the viMage on a small 
scale. The total amount due to them was Rs. 864. Rnt their resources are too meagre 
to satisfy tho requirements of the whole village. Their small business is confined 
to their friends and a few mcuials. In a normal year tho whole village 
would require at least Rs. 6,000 to finance tlie current requirements of its agricultural 
industry. This estimate is arrived at in the following manner. There are 30 ploughs 
in the village Arrana. Tu a good year the sum renuired per plough may he taken at 
Rs. 100, which, with *liP e'^senses of roairiage ceremonies, festivals, and other conventional 
Village Asrana : Me. Muhammad Aqtl. 
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necessities, will rise to about Ks. 150. For 36 ploughs the sum required wlII be Es. 5.400* of 
allowing for repayments of former debts, we may take lls. 5,000 in round figures as thd 
capital required to finance the cultivators of the village. 

]6. It will be sten ircjin the table that liic ninn(*y was borrowed from 60 persons 
living in ‘27 djli'erciit plac s. Arrana and the ncighboiuing vi lages of Jaiara, Chaundliana 
and Pipalgaon accounted for considerably more than a half of tho debt; or if the Govern- 
ment t4iqavi is excluded, the proportion becomes two-thirds. An attempt was made to 
verify this portion of the debt from the moncylemh'rs. Three kinds of d scicpancies were 
found in (lie statements of tho two parties. The first discrepancy was traceable to the 
ignorance of the culti\aturs wutli regard to tho sum to which their debts liad amounted 
afttr adding interest to them. The second discrepancy was duo to a dispute betAveen the 
lenders and bf)rrow’ers with regard to the sum due, whicdi awaited the decision of the 
pcDiclLaydt or (he couit. The third discrepancy was due to Ihe evasive and misleading 
answers ()f the nioneyleiHh'rs who refused to furnish satisfactory information for fear that 
seme evil iiupht come to them. As there w*as no means of reconciling these discrepancies 
in the first and second cases, the statements of the lenders were perforce accepted, and in the 
third case that of tlic borrowers. 

17. Puipo^e of Joa}i.'^ — The loans were taken cither for the ordinary day-to-day 
expenses of agriculhirc or for securing the necessaries of life. No loan was earmarked for 
a definite purpose; it Avas spent for any need that arose. A perfectly correct and elaborate 
classification cannot therefore be arrived at. But tlie objects of expenditure were not 
numerous. The villagers avoid litigation as nmch as they can. They are not addicted 
to drink or other spendtlirlft liabits. No marriage lias taken place in the village for several 
years. There are .55 persons of marriageable age who are unmarried, in most cases because 
they have not enough money to satisfy the claims of the guardians of the bride or to 
entertain tlie guests of tlio bridegroom. The expenses of the festivals of the year are of 
course a regular feature of the family budget, and a person must he reduced to real 
extremities iruha.Hl before be Avill forego the observanee of these festivals. Tiie details of the 
purposes of borrowing aviII be found in Appendix IV. It v\as not })ossible to arrive at the 
proportion of delit incurred for festivals. This has been included under the general 
heading of “subsisloncc.'’ Similarly it w*as not possible to make a clear cut division betAveen 
borrowings for “subsistence” and for “famine and other kinds of distress.” In fact, the 
Avhole classification is more or less artificial. 


18. Figures slioAving the forms of debt and the periods of debt arc gUTu in the 
following tab'e ; — 


— 

Debt in 1 
ea-h 

D(3)t in 
■rain. 

Debt in 
kind. 

Total debt. 

Debt of 
short 
po-iods. 

Debt for 
long 
periods. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

/'S. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Amount . . 

3,621 

3.318 

1,179 

8. 148 

2,570 

5,578 

8,148 

Peroontage 

4') 

4L 

11 

100 

31 

69 

100 


19. Forms of debt . — A substantial part of tho debt is incurred in kind. It takes 
the form of a bulloek, a buffalo, a cow, or grain to be used either as food or seed ; clothes, 
fodder; the transfer of an account from the book of one moneylender to that of another, 
or the accumulation of interest on interest at a compnuna rate to he calculated after 
■every six months. Government taqavi swells the column of cash advances. The state- 
ments of the cultivators wdth regard to the forms of debt were not, however, satisfactory on 
account of their fondness for making indefinite statements. They always asked me to 
“take it as such and such” and not to bother much about Avhat it actuajfy Avas. 

20. Periods of debt.~The crops having failed, the credit of the cultivators was at 
its lowest ebb in June when the observations W'ere made, and they could incur very little 
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debt. The monejlenders rcsfused to finaoce them partly because they themseWes had no 
money, and partly because they considered the security of the cultivator untrustworthy. 
The column of short-period debt is swollen by G-overnment taqavi advances. No debt had 
been deliberately incurred for a long period; the debt was at the beginning incited for 
short periods ; but as the cultivator failed to repay, the debt developed into a long-period loan. 
In some cases the original sum had been borrowed ten or twelve years ago, and as the 
cultivator was punctual in the payment of interest and in renewing his bond after every 
third year, the debt was allowed to persist. 

21. Rates of interest, — The rates of interest prevalent in the village arc shown in 
appendix V. 

(i) The rates of interest for cash advances and for advances in kind when 
commuted in cash are as follows : — 

First method of calculation — 

(1) One pice per rupee per month. 

(2) Ono and a half pice per rupee per month. 

(3) Two pice per mpoe per month. 

(4) One anna per rupee per month. 

fS) Two annas per rupee after six months. 

(6) Two annas per rupee after six months together with a choirta of one anas per 
rupee after six months. 

Second method of calculation — 

(1) lia. 2 per cent, per mouth. 

(2) Ke. 1-8 per cent, per month. 

(3) *116. 1 per cent, per month. 

(4) lie. 1-12 per cent, per month. 

For iaqavi. — 7J per cent, per annum. 

The rates of interest depend on the need and circumstances of the cultivator. 
Bs. 2 per cent, per month is the most common rate of interest. 

The rehliwala or qislwala of Moradabad gives Bs. 9-10-9 and realises Bs. 12 in the 
course r»f a year by equal instalments of Bo. 1 over/ month and lends out every rupee 
realised every month to other borrowers. 

(ii) The rales of interest for loans in kind for seed when not commuted in cash are 
calculated on the basis of 1} times, i.e., sawai or times, t.e., deohra of the grain borrow- 
ed. The time limit for tho repayment is fixed by the harvests. The seed is advanced 
at the time of sowing and has to bo repaid as soon as the harvests are gathered in. 

(iii) The grain for food is also borrowed at the approach of the harvesting time on 
tho basis of sawai and deohra ; and it often happens that a cultivator who borrows the 
grain only fifteen days before the harvest has to pay sauoai or deohra of tho weight of the 
grain borrowed. 

The Muslim butchers who deal in cows, buffaloes and bullocks do not charge interest; 
they commute the interest charge in tho price of the cattle. 

The pedlars from the Punjab who sell cloth, and other vendors, follow the butchers 
in adding interest to the prices of the articles sold on credit. 

22. Calculation of rates of interest.— It is in calculating the rates of interest that 
the moneylender exercises all his ingenuity and cunning. The cultivator on the other 
hand is reckless and improvident when he finds the heap of grain lying before him. He 
delights to play ilio r6lc of a generous person and the moneylender exploits his weakness. 
He insists and tho cultivator yields, hoping that by these means he will bo establishing 
good rclalions with the moneylender. He Imows by hitter experience that tho services of 
the moneylender are real and indispensable and his displeasure has far-reaching effects. 
Sometimes the cultivators quarrel with the moneylenders; but they settle tlieir differences 
and eventually part on good terms, though they may abuse the moneylender to their hearts* 
content in his absence. The cultivator cannot keep a record of his borrowings and the 
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moneylender in most cases does not give to the cultivator the credit thf^t he desires all at 
once. A running account is kept between the cultivator and the moneylender, and the 
advantage is obviously on the side of that party which keeps the account. The following 
descriptions of transacthms will show^ the manner in which debts are incurred, repaid and 
interest calculated upon them. 

Case I {May, 1929). 

The facts as stated by the debtor are shown in the following account : — 


Debt incurred. 
drain for food. 

Sann hemp for rope. 

Cloth for dhoti. 

Cotton seed for fudder, etc. 
Tolal amount. Its. 80. 


Payments made. 

Ghi, 8 seers 12 chhataks 
Grain , 3 maunds ... 

Cash ... 

Grain, 15 seers 
Pair of shoes 
Fodder, K inaiinds... 

Bullock cart for marriage, witli 
driver for six days at Es. 2 
per day and Es. 2 for the 
food of the driver 
Bullock cart for carrying lieams 
from Balipur to Ciiaiindhana, 
two limes at Es. 2 per time 
and food of the driver 
Straw, 3 maunds at 8 annas 
per mamid 

Grain, 3 maunds at Ks. 3 per 
maiind 

burden of grass for the 
pony for one year at 1 anna 
l^er day ... 

Total — about 


ant. uwtMMvci iiau a .>5iip wnicn containort iiie loilowing account 
debt alleged to have been written by the lender but bearing no signature— 


Debt Dicuried. 

Es. a. p. 

Cash in the rniddh of Mah 1084 

Bakr-Id ... ... 5 0 0 

Cash at Sha Barat ... ... 10 0 

Cash at Iloli ... ... 2 0 0 

Sugar at floli ... ... 10 0 

Cash at Hot i ... ... 10 0 

In Phagun of the same year ... 10 0 

In Phagun of the same year ... 6 0 0 

WJicat, 2 maunds 11 seers 8 cbha- 
taks in Kartik for seed. 

Wheat at Holi, 20 seers. 

Total 2 maunds 31 seers 8 chhataks 

at 8 seers 0 clihataks per rupee... 13 5 0 

17 seers gram for seed in Kartik. 

per rupee ... ... 18 0 

C'ash ... ... ... 6 0 0 

Cloth for anqochhn and shirt ... 7 0 0 

Cloth for shirt ... ... 0 13 0 

Cloth for dhoti ... ... 1 12 0 

Cloth for shirt ... ... 10 0 

I^itto ... 10 0 


Payments made. 

For fodder 

Crhi ... ;;; 

Slioes 

Hire for earl 

Ditto 

Cash 

Bejhar 3 maiind 17 seers 
at 13 seers per rupee 
Candhif?) 


Es. 

a. 

P- 

9 

0 

0 

t) 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

6 

G 

4 

14 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

89 

10 

4 

the 

same 

Es. 

a. 

P- 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

6 

11 

0 

0 

39 

2 

G 


The debtor claims that he has paid 
off liis debt, and that the creditor 
owes him Es. 0 The creditor 
claims that the debtor is still owing* 
him. ^ 


41 8 9 
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Case II {May, 1929). 

Tliree years ago Z -went to a moneylender to borrow some money from Iniu. The 
moneylender asked him to bring a stamped j)aper of 8 annas. When he had brought 
that paper his thumb impression together with the thumb impression of his brother 
was taken on it while it was unwritten and they were afforded a credit of Its. 46. 
They had borrowed this sum for a pair of bullocks and for subsistence. The rate of in- 
terest was fixed at its. ‘2 per cent, per month to be calculated after six months at 
compound interest. After one year the borrower paid Es. 10. But when tw^o years had 
passed the moneylender told him that his debt had amounted to Es. 130 and in the 
Jeth of the last year he asked him to repay his debt, otherwise he would file a suit 
against him. Wlion he proved adamant to all entreaties the borrinver gave liim his pair 
of bullocks worth Es. 00 and Es. 2 more. He seemed satisfied and went nway promis- 
ing that he would supply liim with grain for food and seed. But lat('r on he refused 
to deliver the stamped paper to him as he said the claims on his brother si ill remained 
unsatisfied. 


Case III (Maijy 1929), 

A cultivator contracted a debt of Es. 30 for seed three years ago at 2 per cent, 
per month compound interest. He affixed his thumb impression on an unwritten stamped 
paper of 8 annas. That very year he paid Es. 50 worth of wheat and gram. Es. 6 re- 
mained iifltT his payment and the paper remained with the moneylender. In 1927 the 
moneylender supplied him wdth seed and food grain — 




Es. 

a. 

P- 

inaunds 

barley 

32 

0 

0 

4 „ 

gram 

17 

0 

0 

4 „ 

wheat 

20 

0 

0 

2 „ 

peas 

7 

8 

O’ 

6 seers dhan 

1 

0 

0 

12 seers 

sarson 

2 

2 

0 


Total ... 79 10 0 


The borrow^er did not know a( what rate the different kinds of grain were ealculatcd. 
But he thought tins was the approximate and prevalent rate at wdiich tlic moneylender 
ought to have charged. This rate does not seem to be accurate for tliey chargo licavy 
rates for seed. 


In the Baisakh of 1928 after six months the cultivator paid the following : — 

Bs. 


15 inaunds gram worth ... ... ... 60 

12 maunds bajiir worth ... ... ... 45 

Cash ... ... ... ... 10 


Total ... 115 

After this payment the moneylender still demanded Es. 40 more in 1928 and the 
borrower did not kn)w what he would claim in 1029, the year of investigation. 

23. Eor purposes of the calculation of rates of interest the transactions are classi- 
fied into sahukari transactions and hath udhar transactions. Sahiikari transactions are 
those in which the moneylender takes the responsibility of supplying the cultivator with 
seed, subsistence and other requirements throughout the periods of kharif or rabi, and for 
this assured supply of capital he charges a general rate of two annas per rupee from 
the sowing time to the harvesting time. The articles may be borrowed in kind, but 
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their price is calculated in money and the rate of interest is charged on this calculated 

price. If the borrower desires to pay his debt in grain the creditor will charge what 

is known as chouta of one anna from him over and above the interest, and further will 
buy his grain at a rate clicaper by one seer per rupee than the prevalent rate of grain 
in the market. Tins choula of one anna per ru^iee after six months is also charged over 
and above the settled rate uf interest in cases where a man stands in urgent need of 
money und he cannot easily find a willing lender. 

The interest is calculated on the basis of sawai when the grain is to be found in 
plenty and is sold at cheap rates; and when the grain is dear they prefer to lend in 
cash. When the gram is selling at 8 seers per rupee in the market the sahukar buys it 
from his borrower at 9 seers, and lends it for seed or subsistence at 7 seers. Assuming 
two annas as the price of one seer of grain and supposing a man to have borrowed from 
and paid to bis f.aliukar in gram, and calculating tlie rate of interest at two annas per 

rupee after six iiionths, w*e arrive ut. a rate of interest of six annas per rupee after six 

months or one anna per rupee per memth. If the debt was contracted at the beginning of 
the kJiartf t^ciuion and was not paid at the time of khnrtf harvest and was allowed to 
go on to the labi harvest, the borrower would at this rate have had to pay a rate of inieresl 
approaching cent, per cent. The borrow'ers who become a victim to such a kind of transac- 
tion cannot extricate themselves afterwards and their debt continues from season to season. 
They sow the crops and xierform all tho labours connected with agricultural production, 
lint their products go to enrich the granaries of the sahnkarst who advance them money for 
the payment of rent, and provide them with subsistence and other necessaries. TCcononiie- 
ally, they thus become slaves- The fsahvkars give one and half maund of gram per month 
for food to those borrow’crs w'ho cultivate with one bullock jind arc partners with some 
other person having a second bullock, and two and a half mannds to those who cultivate 
with two bullocks. They calculate the price of the grain at the highest rate during the 
season, and justify their action by saying that they would have sold the grain only at the 
time when the rate was highest. There were no such cases in Arrana; but there were 
several at Jarara, a village near Arrana. 

2t. The uwajonty of debts in Arrana were of the hath ndhar type of transaction 
in which the cultivator borrows at the rate settled by tho process of higgling and pays 
interest for his soparato borrowings from the separate dates on wdiich he incurs debts. 
The chances for confusion in calculation are very great in transactions where debts are 
incurred several times during the season, and although the cultivator possesses a fairly 
good memory, he is no iMat<*h for the superior intelligence and ability of the sahukars. 

25. As a general rule, if cultivators borrow in cash, they have to pay annually 
something above one and a quarter times of their borrow'ings, and if they borrow :n 
kind they have to pay one and a half times. People soem quite familiar with the 
inanner in which their debts double themselves when interest (compound, calculated every 
six months) is not paid on them. With Ks. 2 as interest pci* cent. 2wr month, tho debt 
doubles itself in three years. With one and a. quarter times the grain borrowed, the 
debt doubles itself in three harvest seasons. 

26. Payments made by the borrower in connexion with a debt incurred on the 
security of a stamped paper are written on that stamped paper by tho moneylender, in 
wdiosc ])o8Scssion the paper remains, and when all the debt together with interest is 
cleared up, the paper is handed over to tho borrower. Tt is also a common practice 
among the borrowers who have occupancy or even Piatiitory rights in land to allow 
tlieir lender the use of their field for a year or two and not to charge him any rent. But 
the amount of rent which some other sub-tenant might have paid if the field had been 
sub-let to him and which is settled beforehand, is credited in favour of the borrower on 
the stamped paper. In another case a new moneylender who had his own claims on the 
old moneylender accepted the claims of the latter on the borrower as payment for the 
former’s claims. 

27. Classification of securities for debt,— As llic debt, is entirely that of tenants, 
no part of it is spciired by mortgage. A small proportion is secured by tho pledge of 
ornaments or utensils, whilst cattle are often accepted in payment or part pajunent of a 
debt. Cattle, however, are movable property, and debtors often defeat a creditor who has 
obtained a decree by transferring it to friends or relatives. Apart from the goods men- 
tioned the only security available is the standing crop. 
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The debt of this village may be classed thus — 

(1) Entered in pronote or other document — 

Bs. 

(o) Stamped ... ... ... ... 3,659 or 45 p.c. 

(b) Unstamped (taqavi) ... ... ... 955 or 12 p.c. 

(2) Entered in account-book — 

(a) without thumb- imiiression ... ... 986 or 12 p.c. 

ih) with thumb impression but without one anna 

stamp ... ... ... 1,646 or 19 p.c. 

(3) Secured on pledged ornaments, etc. ... ... 170 or 2 p.c. 

(1) Without document (oral promise) ... ... 834 or 10 p.c. 

28. The supply of capital. — The general organisation of agricultural finance in 
this part of the country is described in the following paragraphs. The information was 
derived partly from landlords and others competent to speak on the matter; and 
especially from a few moneylenders who without revealing the secrets of the trade and 
their own particular transactions, were, however, willing to give me a general description 
of the organisation of their trade. 

29. The biggest sdhukars of pargana Khair live in Jarara, a village adjacent to 
Arrana. These boliraSy as they are called, have an old and long established business. They 
also own landed property. But their dealings are generally confined to the landowning 
classes who can offer the security of their lands for their borrowings. Most of them 
also keep khatfis or granaries, from wliich they lend seed and grain to the cultivators. 
They do not deal in hvndis. They pay income-tax. The capital and property of one 
of the biggc'st of these men m popular l>elief amounted to about one lakh 
of rupees. He keeps a reserve for emergencies such as litigation against dcfaullers; 
and also borrows from others when he is in need of money. There was one other person 
in Jarara who was believed to be equally rich. But the resources of most other money- 
lenders range between Bs. 50,000 and Bs. 1,000. Anyone who can finance at least 
ten ploughs, i.e., who has a capital of about Bs. 1,000, is generally given the designation 
of sah'ukar. Tlu'so big moneylenders are trusted by the cultivators, and are generally 
fair in their dealings. 

Anotliev group of moneylenders, st'cond only in importance to the former, live in 
the village Ulwara in pargana Khair. Those men deal both with tenants and with land- 
owners but obiefiy the latter. The property of a few of these is estimated at about 
Bs. 50,000. Some of tlicm pay income-tax. 

Next comes Chaundhana, a village lying close to Arrana. There are no big profes- 
sional moneylenders there, but the big Brahman zamindars practise moneylending out of 
their surplus income, and some of them pay ineorne-t.ax on this business. 

Other villages have petty moncvlcnders. Cultivators, petty government servants 
such as the patwari or school muster, pensioners, shopkeepers or any person who saves 
one or two Imndred niaiir.ds of grain in one good season may take this trade. 

30. There is, therefore, a eonsiderable body of moneylenders, distributed over 
many villnges. But it is important to realise that, with the exception of a few money- 
lenders whose income exceeds the taxation minimum, and who deal mostly with the 
landowning classes, the rural creditors carry on their business wn’th exceedingly small 
capital. And it is partly for this reason and partly on account of their parsimonionsnesa 
that their standard of life is never better, and sometimes worse, than that of their 
dehiors, and it is due to this that unless they combine some other business with money- 
lending, two or three bad seasons leave the moneylender as helpless as the cultivator. 
They carry on their business from sea^ to season, with a capital as small as Bs. 800 or 
even less; and, when once the debtor fam to repay that capital, they are themselves reduced 
to extremities. The accumulation of capital is no easy matter : there is little surplus 
production, and even a miser finds it difficult to save. The moneylender is his own banker, 
and works single-handed. He collects debts, invests money, files suits against the de- 
faulters, and converts proceeds in kind into cash, all without assistance. He has to be 
his own watchman and treasurer, and is specially liable to theft, burglary, and dacoity. 
In addition to this insecurity of life and property with which the moneylender suffent 
he is exposed to one other difficulty, namely, if he goes to law, Iho presumption is 
generally against him and the cultivator has all the sympathy of the court. 
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31. The widespread poverty of the cultivator; the great neks associated with 
moueyiending ; the scarcity of capital; the moneylender’s desire to get rich quickly : 
the illiteracy of the borrower, and the cunning of the lender — all these taken together 
explain the high rates of interest prevalent in rural areas. Ji is the petty money- 
lenders who charge exorbitant rates of interest ; the big men sometimes lend at rates 
chea[){‘r tlian those of tiie joint-stock bank.s. A regular customer of a moneylender of 
Jarara has stated tliat in one instance he was charged as low a rate of interest as five annas 
per cint. ])er montli, or 3.1 per cent, per annum, 33ie minimum rate of interest most 
generally prevalent is ‘25 per cent, per annum. But this rate is prevalent only when ilie 
parties to a transaeiion are big aaliukars and cultivators possessing good securily such as 
oceiipaney and statutory rights, buffaloes, cows, bullocks, good furniture, numerous utensils, 
gold and silver ornaments, ponies, chariots, camels, etc. : a poor debtor who deals with a 
petty moneylender may pay as much as cent, per cent, interest on liis loans. 

32. There is another factor wdiich seems to he responsible for the lii^h price of 
capital in this part of llic country. A large part of all debt is unproductive. The security 
for such debts is invariably the land of the zamitidars ; and in most cases the zamindar 
is unable to pay hack his debt (Uii of his rents. Ho allows the mierest to accumulate, 
and ultimately the land passes from liis hands to the liaiuls of the saliukar. As a result 
of this process tlie moneylender’s assets, tliougli tliey may increase, cease to be fluid; 
they are locked up in land and lie is no longer able lo finance the requirements of agri- 
culture on as easy tonus as he did lioforc. In fact, tlie saliuhar himself finds difficulty in 
borrowing money on isny terms and he cannot therofore afford cheap credit to his clients. 
Nor does a moneylender, in spite of his finaneial ability, usually make an intelligent and 
progrc'^sive zamindar He follows the traditional methods of cultivation because he 
hclie\es tliat it pays him better; and w'hat is worse, he becomes the creditor of his own 
tenants, so that efficient cultivators are either ejected after ruinous lawsuits, or are 
reduced to the position of economic slaves. 

33. So long as we recognise the righls of a landholder to borrow freely on the 

security of liis lands for absolutely unjiroducl ive jiurposes, so long will the lands go on 
passing into the hands of tlie moneylenders, howeve’Witflling or unwilling tlicy might be 
to slioiildcr tills now' burden. Tlie rates of interest n Hi aded property are also increasing 
■wdiich shows that the saliukars arc not ready andwilli (jig to advance on the security 
of landed property. The real value of land is tirohaly iH'ivreasiiig : ]jcople complain that 
tlie land lias ceased to lie as productive as before: try com))Iaiii that tlie tenants, 

having acquired rights, liavc become insubordinate, tftf f^’*a'i tendencies of tlie age are 
against the landowner. And if its price has not. fallen it is due to its artificial importance 
as a security for debt. It is for these reasons that tlie lender who invests money on the 
security of land is now' very cautious. He allows credit only on lialf of the present value 
of land and cliargcs a high rate of interest to cr)ver depreciation charges. In fact, agri- 
cultural land is now^ not in high demand among .sv/Z/a/tY/rv, but as no other nu.re profitable 
avenue is ojien to them, they still lend, unwillingly, on its security. Meantime the un- 
productive debt on the security of laud sliows no signs of diniiniition, and no permanent 
agrieulliiral improvement can he effected in sucli circumsla rices. In a sense it is true to 
say that the landlord class is living on the capital of the community. 

34. Conclusion . — A review of the credit organisation of this part of the country 
leads one to the conclusion that our agricultural community is suffering — 

(1) from rhe disorganisation of available resources, meagre as they are, which 

arc distributed among a numerous and scattered class of moneylenders and 
hoarders of wealth ; 

(2) from a general absence of good sectirity among the cultivating population 

whose only «security is the standing crop, the soundness of which is subject 
to the vagaries of the monsoon and unforeseen calamities: and 

(3) from the unproductive use of credit which, instead of being used to supply the 

needs of agriculture, is misused to provide the means of subsistence and 
unproductive expenditure to our umunployed or paitially employed landowning 
middle class. 

What is the solution? What are we to do? Hotv are we to husband and organise 
our capital resources? How are w'e to increase them so as to make capital easily accessible 
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for all the requirements of agriculture? How are we to make capital cheap and at the 
same time not too cheap? Shall we fix a maximum rate of interest? Shall we borrow 
from foreign countries, which have a surplus capital? To what agency is ihe negotiation 
of foreign loans to be entrusted? Shall we establish State banks in every village. 
Shall we organise joint-stock banks with numerous branches? How can we control the 
investment of capital so that it may not be diverted to unproductive channels? How are we 
to enforce repayment? Shall we restrict the right of free transfer of land? These are the 
questions which confront us ; and any answer brings us face to face with danger. The 
most obvious solution of these difficulties lies in a vigorous growth of co-operative societies, 
extensively organised among all classes of population and liberally supported by the credit 
of Government. 

(For oral evidence, see page 368—70.) 
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Appendix I . — Area statement of village Arrana 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 B 9 10 U 


Acres. Acres, \cres Acres Acres Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Ac^es. 
572 92 21 18> 274 459 480 252 2SC 1 7 4 

Appendix IL — Olassifiaition of tf/tumts Uh village Arrana, 
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Appendix IV . — Purposes of borrowing tn village Arrana. 



Rs. a. p. 

Total debt .. .. .. 8,148 0 

Arrears of rent .. .. ,, 4,369 12 0 


Grand TOTAL 12,517 12 0 
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ORAL EVIDENCE. 


Lucknow, February 5, 1980. 


Present : 

Mr. E. a. H. Blunt, c.i.e., o.ilk., t.c.s., m.l.c. 
Dr. IvADHARAMAL MUKERJEB, M.A., ph.D. 

IUbu Lakshmi Das, b.a. 

Hai Bauadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya, b.a. 

Mr. Mohan Lal Sah, m.a., ll.b. 

Bai Bahadur Babu Mohan Lal, m.a., ll.b., m.l.c... 
Dr. L. Jain, m.a., ll.b., pIi.d. 


... Chairman, 

...] 

... i 

... f- Members. 

.. 1 
...J 

... Secretary. 


(Witness) : — Mr. Muhammad Aqil, m.a., Research Scholar, Aligarh Muslim University. 

The (Jhainnan : You iiave got a culuiun in one of your tables showing Government 
servants as moneylenders. Who are they? — Patwaris and school teachers. 

Mostly the village bania is the moneylender? — Yes. 

You say that the debt is borrowed from as many as GO persons living at 27 different 

places. Is the same man indebted to more than one moneylender to any great extent?— 

Yes. 

He is iiidobied to several persons? — Y’es. 

Wliere did you get these cases I and II referred to in paragraph 22 of your report 
and so on, from? — Borrowers supplied them. 

hrom the moneylenders too? — No. 

You have attempted to give us a concrete sort of account. Probably the best 
way of looking at this is to suppose that the borrower has been correct in his statement of 
repayments just as the creditor in his account of payments. In that case wc get 
Es. 80 paid by (lie lender and Es. 89 relumed by the debtor. I should say that the 
debfor had Ihe best of il. I find a payment in the shape of a pair of shoes for Es. 1-8-0. 

GeiK'rally they pay gram. But you will admit that it is rare tliat such payments are 

made ns a pair of shoes?— The borrower had bought a pair of shoes. When the lender 
came to hiiri ho said that he should pay something to liim. The borrower was wearing 
that pair of shoes and the lender said “give that pair of shoes to me.” 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya'^: It does happen. 

The Chairman : Was it given as a present or repayment? 

Mr. Upadhtja : The moneylender thought lhat it was a present and the borrower 
thought that it was repayment. 

The Chairman : In your ease 1 you will find that there arc various sorts of payments 
in kind. There is a pair of shoes in one place, there is a bullock cart for carrying 
beams from Balipiir to Chaundhana twice at Es. 2 per time, and food of the driver for 
Es. i). Then there is one burden of grass for the pony for one year at one anna per 
day, Es. 23. So that the borrower paid the lender very considerably in kind? Y^es. 

What is this entry Candhi?—! do not know wdiat it was. The borrower also did not 
know. 1 got the paper— it was written in Hindi— and nobody could understand it. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya : It may have been chandhi. 

The Chairman : What is that? 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya : That is a silver ornament made of chandi. 

The witness : It was written as kandhi. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya: Was it kandhani? It was worth Es. 11. 

The Chairman : You say that payment of such varieties of kinds, though con- 
venient to tlie borrower, is the cause of great confusion of accoxmt?— (Witness) : Yes. 
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You can keep them straight enough, but if you do not do so there is likely to be con- 
fusion, as you are not likely to be careful enough? — Yes. 

Rai Bahadur Bahu Mohan Lai : Could you read it properly? It might have been 
karbi (fodder). — {Witness) : I could not read it. It is just possible. 

These ornaments are not paid in repayment of these debts. 

The Chairman : You have given a very useful sort of resumd of the local money- 
lenders, and from your account it appears that there are small moneylenders with a capital 
of Its. 800 or less up to big incn with a capital of half a lakh, and these small money- 
lenders arc themselves hit during bad years. Now, who are these small moneylenders? — 
Some of them arc petty cultivators. Some of them aro government scrvjints and district 
board scivanls, and some of ilicm carry on trade. Some of them are landlords. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : You have also mentioned professional moneylenders 
(Marwari hanias).— (Witness) : But they have acquired landed property. I do not know 
whether you would include them among zamindars. 

The Chairman : It dexiends ea what they originally were. 

Mr, Sah ; They are not potty landlords? — Some of them are. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee i Among the purposes of loans you say that social cere- 
monies form a small part. Though the village consists of Jats and Brahmans they are 
not addicted to drinking and are not spendthrifts? — ^No. 

In fact you say that no marriages have taken place for several years, because there 
was not enough money? — ^Yes. 

You mention also that llierc are 63 persons who are of marriageable age, but 
who are not married. It is ijuitc a largo proix)rlion for a village like that? 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. 8. Upadhija : You said that no loan was earmarked for a 
definite purpose; it was spent for any need that arose. Which need was most important? 

The Chairman : If you look at fhe end you will see that all the classification is 
there. The biggest is subsistence and next the purchase of cattle. 

Dr. Radhakamal Muketjee : Those arrears of rent you say are debts. But they are 
not debts; they are merely postponed payments.— : Cultivators have to pay in- 
terest at 2 per cent, per month on arrears of rent. 

Rai Rahadiy Pandit G. 8. Upadhya : You say that in some of these grain borrow- 
ings the rate of interest approaches cent, jior cent.? — Yes. 

Dr. Rudliakamal Mukerjee : And the borrower becomes more or less a slave of the 
creditor who gives him just enough gram (f) lat. How arc such loans repaid ultimately?— 
When good seasons come these hians are repaid. But if there are no good harvests for 
two or three years, then debt will continue. 

But what the sdhukar pays is to keep him alive? — ^He pays rent for him and gives 
subsistenre. 

Does this sahukar consciously make him a slave?— No. He decs not keep him a 
slave consLM'ously. 

The Chairman : Every debtor is a sort of slave to his moneylender. 

Rai Bahadur Bahu Mohan Lai ; Debts arc so heavy that ho cannot repay and he 
will remain a slave. 

The witness : Yes. 

Dr, Radhakamal Mukerjee : Ho gets subsistence from month to month from the 
sahukar, 

Mr, Sah : The sahukar givis him subsistence in the hope getting back his capital. 

Dr, Radhakamal Mukerjee : You said that some of the land has passed into the hand.s 
of professional moneylenders. Do you think that it is satiBi'actory from the agricultural 
point of view? It has not been satisfactory from the agricultural point of view, because 
Ihe moneylender is cultivating it in the same old fashion as the other zamindars ha\c 
been doing, in spite of the fact that he possesses capital, and he can improve the land if he 
likes, but he does not improve it. p y « i na ii ne 
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llai Bahadur Pandit 0. 3. Upadhya : Doea he cultivate himself, or through hired 
labourers? — He cultivates it through liired labourers. 

Hoes he sub-let to tenants Yes. He is in the position of a zamindar and he 
will deal with the land as other zamindar s do. 

So it is not necessary that the land should be worse olf? — No. He has got capital 
with him and he may improve it. 

The Chairman ; Ho owns the land, but he does not improve it very much. 

Dr. liadhakamal Mukerjee : Do you think that in land which is cultivated by hired 
labour or is let out to tenants cultivation ?— In this respect it suffers. 

Mr. Sah : After tliis moneylender comes into the possession of land, the position of 
the land is not changed at all, whether the landlord is the moneylender or the money- 
lender is the fialnikar?— The position is changed in this respect. A person who is an 
ancestral landlord docs not care for the gain. But when the moneylender becomes the 
zaynindar, he cares for his gain and not for prestige or other things liked by ancestral 
zamindars. For example, if there is a Pathnn zamindar or a Eajput zamuidar, he will 
like his cultivators to he obedient to him, and he will allow him other benefits so^ng ns 
he remains obedient to him, but the .sahukar will not care for these things. He will 
care for money. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : Does he rack-rent? — Yes. 

The Chairman : T think within the limits of law. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukeijee: Arc there concealed nmts in yonr villages ?— Yes, there 
are concealed rents. Tlnre are different methods by which rents are concealed. They will 
tell the cultivators that the land is three hiijhas and in the patwarCs papers it will be 
written two highan. 

Rai Bahadur Baba Mohan Lai : Have you come across any cases, or have you investi- 
(rated any cases, in which the proprietary rights of a village have passed into the hands of a 
*sahukar, and have you taken the census of the tenantry of that village and also of 
the tenantry of a village owned by a zamindar who is heavily indebted, and have yon 
compared the condition of the tenantry of the two villages ?— No. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya : We have got some very good stuff from him. 

(The Chairman thanked the witness wdio withdrew.) 
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Extracts from a survey of the small urban industries of Benares. 


[By Mr. S. N. Majumdar Choudhury, M.A., student, Lucknow University.] 


Introductory observations . 

Whkrkver the riiw materials arc costly and the finished products have no ready 
sale er are easily spoilt, ejj., silk, "old and silver thread, Icamdani and zardozi work, 
cte., it is beyond the means of the artisans to \\ork independently, and invariably such 
industries are captured by the middlemen. ‘No doubt the middlemen take a risk in 
resoriiii" to such indfistries, but the extremely low wa^^es paid to the workmen and Oie 
high profits obtained from the sale of finished products far outweigh the risks they 
run. 

Many of the defects e.-in be lemedicd by eo-(»perarive organisation by grouping 
small units of the same industry or each industry into one for purposes of credit, pur- 
chase of raw materials and tools, Jind iiiarkcding the products and providing technical 
and commercial advantages. The indebtedness of the artisan population and the griji of 
middlemen deah'rs will disappear immediately as a co-operative organisation supplies 
raw materials to tlie artisans and receives payment in the form f finished wares and 
products. Where tlie products' liave ready sale or more or less fixed prices, co-operativa 
societies for enMlit are not difficult to work, Imt the advantages of co-operative sale are not 
very great. Where the maikct depends upon casual piirebascs or is fliietuating or seasonal^ 
the" lisks are taken hy the moneylenders at a high rate, and unless a big organisation 
to finance stocks and arrange sales is startl'd from tlio beginning it is riot easy to help 
the workers. Success is easy with readily marketable articles, and ditfieiilt cases should 
be jaken up where experii'nce is gained. The urban workers have small assets and so 
the' SchuIze-Dclit/sch sy.stem, f.c., lending on the security of twm other names and on 
liiriitcd lial)ility, seems workable. 

T. — 8ruK weaving. 

The harliliiina or workshop sij. stem. —Thera is no guild or trade union of ih& 
vorkers. Notwithstanding the absence of such an organisation which formerly existed 
tiiid has disap[)e.ired I'eeciitly, tlie weavers work under strict discipline. Though custom 
Vlays (he part of l:^w^ the 'absence of autliority of guilds or trade unions is very keenly 
felt. In T.)21 a common assncialioii was formed called tlic “association for the middle- 
men and wage-earners,” and a weekly of lire same name was published both in Hindi 
and Urdu, but the movement failed too soon. The , association could not enlist a suffi- 
cient miinbcr of sympattii.scrs from the class, while the paper lacked subscribers. About* 
two decades ago .six co-operative- assoei.utioris for silk weavers were formed in Benares, 
but Ihcy had to be ultimately closed after a few years’ good work. The middh'rncn 
dealers looked upon tlicse associations witli disfavour. Absence of adequately trained 
officers also contributed to tlieir failure. At present, associations, better known as 
panchaijatu, for the middlerneu only arc in existence in dilTercnt weaving mohnllaa where 
they exercise a great influence, and there is a compact sense of brotherhood among the 
different members of the panchaijata. If a w'eaver who works under a harlchanadar 
leaves him without repaying fully the amount advanced to him and joins a new karkhana- 
dar, the latter is bound to pay the dues to the old master in case he employs the wmrker 
for 'more than three days after the fact has been reported to him. If he docs not j^y, 
the panchayat takes up the case itself and decides in the old karkhanndar's favour. But 
there is no such association or panchayat of the workers against a middleman deal^, 
If cases where the workers abscond with money are not infrequent, cases where toe 
workers arc not paid or under paid by middlemen dealers are also not rare. Of the total 
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number of weavers in -Benares nearly 60 per cent, work for tlie harklumr.dnr.'i and Jiiiddlo- 
mcn, and out of these 60 per cent, nearly ‘25 to 00 per cent, work in the work-in -p. 4hout 
tw^(t de-ades ago a greater percentage of weavers woiked m the karkhana, hut now’ 
tlaue iH a marked tendency of the workers drifting to their Inaiies from llie Karkltanas, 
Ih.^ fciidency is mainly due to the fact that tlie W'eavers feel themselves independent 
when they work in their homes and among their own people who hel{) them m their 
work, and also because a quarter of the wages phis the wages of the children wdio help 
them m tlie work are deducted by the knrkhanaddrs from the wages when they work in 
karkkanas. 

The v\ork of designing requires a great sense of beaut v and colour as well as 
knowdedge of drawing and tlie art is confined to only a few' hereditary fannlicB (f 
designers (iiakshaband) who do not gimerally teach the art to any eiitsnlcr. The jiaiicity 
in the number of designers m Benares is a great handicap in ilic way of suj»])lyin^ 
new j)att(‘rns which are in great demand, while the price of a new design which is not 
very low prohibits most of the petty dealers from undertaking any nsks in the hn'^iness. 
The art of transferring the design from the paper to the sinall-si/ed cotton varn again 
is not known to any outsider. For hleaehmg and dycin<; the silk yarn a worker i.s ])aid 
from Re. 1 to Ks. 4 per set'r by the middlemen according to tlie (piality of the yarn. 
Foreign chemical dyes are always used. Ihit, generallv, no special worker is kept for 
this purpose, and tlie wages of the weaver include the cost of bleaching and dyeing. 

The weavers are always paid by tlie length of the texture w’oveii — at the rate of 
six annas to Rs. 25 per yard of woven cloth. 

Apprenticeship. — h^'otmerly afqirentices were kept h\ almost all the middlemen, hut 
owing to the loss of thread, etc,, through apprenticeship, a Widinigli universal custom 
decayed. But where at present apprentici's are attached to tlie weaver thev liappeii lo he 
his sons or near relatives. When tlie knrkhanaddrs keep appient ices tiiey are chosen 
from the same caste and arc paid Rs 2 to Rs. 6 per immth. The iianasc m their wages, 
which gradually approximate to those of the adult workers, dep. nds upon the experience 
they can gather and the satisfaction they can give to tlieir emjilovers. 

Middlemen. — Out of over thirty-five thousand persons (Migugi'd m I lie silk industry 
more than 60 per cent, work under the karlhanadars ;iiul middl mikmi. former 

employ weavers in tlieir wxirkhs^ip or in the W(*avc’'s' Immeh and have no shops of 
their ov\n in Benares for retail sale. These hclmig to the weaving eommunity’. 

Some of them are also yarn dealeis. Then there are the niiddlcnieii capitalists and 
traders, who have local shops for the sale of silk pi'odncts manufaetuied at their instance 
and with their capital by the weavers in their liomos. Both these classes undertake 
contracts and may he regarded as wholesale dealers in silk, and they mav he distin- 
guished, only in so far as one class runs wcikshops and tlie ot.hiu' local retail shops — 
an indispensalde link in the cdiam of silk production and trade. Whether the weavers 
work under the former or tlie latter their (ondition is Hie same. Advanees (dadan), 
generally to the value of Rs. 40 to Rs. 50, arc paid to the weavers as wages. No interest 
is charged on the amount advanced. A w^eaver who rcceivi's an advance lias to work 

under and for the middleman as long as tlie money advanei'd is not paid np in full. A 

regular account is opened m the n.me* i f each weaver and the wag(‘H are credited to his 
name. A “chit” with both debit, and credit side in it is also given to tlu' weaver con- 
cerned, but it is not eertain wdiether the middleman takes advantage of the weaver’s 
ignorance and illiteracy. When the middlemen or the karkhanndar sees that almost the 
full amount of advance is going to he r(*paid in the shape of wages he invites him into 
accepting another advance. The result is obvious. Tlie weaver cannot claim higher vv’ages 
notwithstanding the rise in general prices unless and until he repays the rnomw in 
full; besides he spends the money in luxuries and frivialities and his ext ravftga rice 
compels him to ask for a further loan from a momwlender or fiom tlie same middleman 
or karkhanadar. The latter thereby acquires a double ad van! age over the w^orker. He 
exploits the worker who cannot free liimself from liis control and appropriates the profit 
due to the general rise in prices on extension of markets. Some middlemen pay advances 
at the outset to the weaver amounting to not more than half the dues wdiieh may he 
recovered from his work. As they also supply the costly kalahattu material, they’ run 
the risk of losing the advance if the -worker absconds. Thus once the weaver umlcriakes 
work on an advance a greater part of tlie wages is always withheld so that he ma^• not 
leave work whenever he chooses. The total capital employed by the middlemen in 
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JB^iidrros \Mis cstiiiiiated at 1)0 lakhs in 1W)1, but al prosfiit I hi* capitiil is estinmtt'd at one 
to two crores of rupees and the annual output at not less than two to three crores. 
Many Punjabi kshatria are now taking part in the silk trade of this city. early 
•50 per cent, of the middlemen are working with borrowed eapilal on^ which they pay 

an interest of 0 to 1*2 per cent, and the total borrowed capital may be roughly estimated 

at 5 lakhs. Tlie capital is borrowed generally from other big middlemen dealers, who also 
receive deposits in private because of the prestige aeciuing from an established position in 
the market. 

Middlemen and marketing . — The lnukUanadurs do not generally sell locally the 
products of their workshops, but the middlemen have regular shops in the niarket \>liich 
.command a large local sale, especially during the Pujas. The former send their prpdncts to 
different parts of the country and most of the orders are received from • Rangoon and 
Madras. Sometimes they receive orders from local firms also. The latter can be 
divided into two subclasses, viz., (1) those who have small capital, and send their 
goods to the ihinjab, Bengal, Biliar and Central Trovinces, ihe (lemand from the last 

province being very litlle and that from Bengal being the greatest, and (2) well-estab- 

lislied big silk firms which command large capital and e\port their wares regularly 

to England, Prance, Benmark, South and East Africa, Mauritius and otlier fon-gn coim- 
•.tries. There is a considerable demand fnaii Ibesi* places for silk corsets, jjeiticoats, 
pyjamas, bodices, sbirls, shoes, ele. I''ianee is the biggest eiistomtu’ oulsifle India 
for silk fabrics for making feminine garments siieh as underwear, lingerie, petticoats, 
etc. The Fiinjah demands dupatta.s and than.s for making pvjamas and turbans. 

Bihar requires sliirling and plain lhanx for ladies, while Bengal wants mainly coloured .sar/v, 
nilumharis and ^laddar.s . Very litlle of ad\(‘rlisement is rcsortt'd to by the karlanadarfi. 
Advert i.seineni is only casual iiml indirect. A <*loUi d«'alor comes to Benares from a 
'distant place, and when he returns willi his eousignment of Benares silk, other dealers 
take the address of the Benarc'* manufacturer from him and send onlcrs. ^Die smaller 
■firms, however, advertise Ihe.ir goods in dilfereiit vernacular newspapers and periodicals 
which brings them a siifiicient number of oiahu’s from distant parts of the country. T^he 

bigger firtns generally obtain the patronage of iiativ*' chiefs, talugdam, (b'vernors of 

Provinces, foreign tourists, etc., an<l also resort to advertisement . Rei’ently with the idea of 
competing in tlie foreign markid. a shop has been of).*:u‘d in Pai,is and n'giilar consignments 
are being sluii from Benares. Xo crnvjissms are apfaiinted, but local canvassers .ire 
allowed ecamnission <m sal(‘ al the !at<* of one anna |><*r rupee. Some middlemen are of 
opinion lhal more catiilal is re<|iiir<*d to pul the silk mduslrv in Henan's a firmer footing, 
Tn the port towns, especially at Bomiui.) and Calcutta, both tia* dealers and the customers 
prefer Japanese silk pieces, because the;\ are sjuooih, gIoss\ and elu'apcr than Bonar(‘S 
products. Hut with llu* introduction of modern d«*signs and pal terns and the cmploymeni 
of more capital, fabrics similar to those imporled from .Japan could lie produced in 
Benares also. As for the marketing of the products by independent weavi'vs, they form 
a small Jiiinoritv and are helpless before the middlenuMi. Most of them are poor, and the 
pnreliaso (T raw materfals which is costly already faxes their scant resources. Some 
again purchase tliein on credit from the yarn mereliants. As Hie heller quality .^ari re- 
quires many days to weave and the price of the malerials, kaJabathi , etc., is higli, generally 
less ornate saris of smaller value are woven by tlie independent weaMU’s. An ordinary 
sari requires four to five days to weav<*. Tn the meantime they liave to li\e and main- 
tain tlieir dependents. When tlie elolh is produced the weaver fakes it to the loe^ 
dealers for sale. The latter, inid(*r whom a good niimhor of workers are working and 
have a large stock at their disposal, offer him prices whiih arc sometimes below the 
cost of production. Tlie weaver goes to every dealer, hut the same or similar price is 
offered by <'acb. I’bus liard-pressed by poverty <»r by ilin'als of the' .>arn dealers, from 
whom he. miglit liave liought more yarn on credit, the weaver w'^ould sometimes sell 
bis goods actually below Hie cost of production. It is true that Hie wcaviu’s jirefi'r to 
work indcpendentlv willi a desire to get better prices, but it is needless to sav that 
this desire generally remains unfiilfillod. There are. ease.s when' better prices are obtained 
■when there is a great demand for silk fabrics, e.g., during the and other festivals, 

and weavers working under a middleman or a karkhanaJar have lieeii sivn to leave .them 
and work independently for tlie lime being, bid wiHi the depression in tiade and during 
the rainy season they again return to tlie middlemen or karkJiatuidar't who are prone to 
retaliate by offering reduced wages. Tims the weavers have two alfernativos open to 
them, i.e., either to produce goods under a middleman, whellier a karkhanad-ar or a yarn 
dealer, and receive ca.sli in advance, or to starve and sell the wares helow' the cost of 
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produclion. Natiirail> Iht* by trials and orrery, will iboose the former course,, 

and lie can liardly be blamed lor doing s<», tlidiigii lie icdnccs Ins status to that of a 

more wage-earner. As tlic silk wcjuers at Loliatu. Slieojnii , cl( . (suburbs of Benares),, 

cannot daily come to the cit> miIU their for disjuisai, (here is a leiidcucy of 

increase in the number of ilaials or coniinibsioii ageiiis. 

Econoimc conditiov ttf llie ireavcrs. — Mo.sl of the weaxers are sunk deep in debt. 
lnstn 3 K’e.s where houses have l»een iiiortgagitl are not rare. Supposing a weav'Cr weaves* 
a itaii of five yards in fi\e days villi the helj3 of liis wib* and eliildren, lie t'ariis Ks. 5 for 
a sari at tlie rate of 7^e. I per yard (we are eyeliidliig weavers who are paid less than- 
lie. 1 per yard, and the miiiiher of siieh w eaters i^ not iiiKignifieaiit).^ Out of Re. 1 
(earning for one da>) he has to feed liis deju'iidents and hinisidf, pay iiiiinicipal taxes, buy 
clothes, fuel, etc., and to .‘■ave .something against iiiieinplox meiit aiid sickness. Hut' the- 
main defei*! of the s\Hlem of (lauin'id is iliat tin* W4*n\er.s are paid a liiinj) sum in advance 
which IK likely to he srpiandcui'd away, so tiui ihev always livi* from hand to mouth. 
Moreover, Hie mnnber of thoii dependenls i*' eiMisidorahle as the following figures 
indicate : — 


:yoi. 

Ibll. 

U2L. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depon dents. 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependents. 

Actual 

workers. 

Dapendents. 

5.r.C2 

5.904 

0,820 





AniongHt actual woikers engaged in tlie mdiisirv there is a eonsiderable iiiunbcr 
of fetnalos. They do not aclualiv weavo cloths, but ordinanly hcl]) tbeir liusbands in 
the preliniiiiary processes, c.//., twisting silk thread loiind the uo/t, etc. M^hongh we 
have conic across Iw'o eases of women woiking ai the loom, weaving by women is 
uuiisual. If tlic iniiiiber of llie feniah’S is taken out Ironi the total number of the 
actual workers (male and female) and added to the di'fiendenis the figiires would he as 
follows : — 


lOOl, 

1911. 

19.U, 

Actiii).! I 

workers 
(males only). 




Actual 
work'Jrs 
(mab’S only). 

Dependents, 

3,283 

8.0)3 1 

1 5.1 >G 


22 'i 

1,^9J 


l^ie above figure.s show' that the proportion between actual workers and t-lieir de- 
pendents is approximately 1 to d in 1901, 1 to ‘2 in 3011 and I to 7 in 1921. Q^here is 
no significant increase or decrease in the miniher of dependents in 1920. Supposing the 
women have other sources of iiicome, e.ff., twisting thread round wtfh.v and reels, which 
is rarely doue and w'hicli fetclios a very inciigre reinuiieralion, it is impossible for a 
weaver wlio gets Re. 1 per day to feud himself with .seven dependents and to efTeet a 
saving for emergencies. ^J’he wages of weavers who work in the karHiaiias do not 
amount to more than He. 1 a day after a cpinrter of the total wages and tlic pay of 
the children apprentices who help them in their woik arc dednetecl. The independent 
weaver wlio sells Ins w'ares below cost of production exhibits, of course, the lowest stand- 
ard of living. The proximity of a considerablu iniiiibor of weavers who eaii W’ork at 
cheaper wages in the suburbs of I3cnarcs city, c.f/., Jjohala, Slieopur, etc., is another 
factor contributing to reduce the wages of the urban Avorkeis. 

Marketing.— It has been said above that exce}>lmg the small capitalists very 
little regular commercial advertising is done by the dealers in this business. Ko doubt 
a resort” to modern methods of advertisement will iiaiiirally increase the demand for 
ailk goods in Henares. The timidity of the capitalisl.q to try new methods is really 
deplorable. 
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Cheap <joo(4^.—\\ith llio rise »)f the middle elass during tlie last few decades 
dherc is .‘in increasing preference for cheap and durable goods, while tlic demand for 
-costly fabrics is fust diminishing. If sueli clieap and durable goods could be producc'd, 
there is every liopci that silh garinents '\ould be in greater request. With the relaxat.oii 
of the linn grip of middlemen and Uarkluniudars over the industry, the weavins will take 
more interest in their work, and und(T a new organisation the industry may obtain a 
1‘resli lease of life. 

Octroi (Inti). The miini<*ipalily imposc's an octroi duly upon all imports, but lelund 
IS not gi\en on h)cal products made from imported raw materials. As most of the silk 
fabrics arc exported trom Benares, tlu', levy of the octroi duty upon tli.-* imported silk 
yarns, etc., means an additional charge, however small, to the cost of production, and 
hence the Henares silk indiisiiy is at a. disadvantage as compared with oilier silk indus- 
tries in tliis country. 'Phus tin* abolition of octnii duty seems essential in ihc inti'rests 
of the silk industry of Ikniares. 

Workers' t'nion . — The wtuners have now understood that unless they are 
•organised, the middlemen w'lll continue to exploit them. Some of tluin arc I tying to 
organise thcmselNCs into a union or fed(‘ration. hut seltishncss and pijverty stand in 

ihcir way. It is feared, howevet. ihaf tiu' solidarity ol the middlemen as well as dis- 

.sension anwaig the weav<*rs will nip llu* moMunent m the bud. 

( 'o-operat ire stores and .'iocieties . — Heal benelit can be derived from opening a 
co-operat ivc store which will ad as a .-'tore house ami at the same time advance money 
J*or tlie iipkcvp of the weaver and liis family. Tlie jimomit w'ill necessarily depend 
upon the work doin' hy the wcavt'i*. 'Phis hank or store will siipplv yarns, etc,, to tlio 

weavers, atul will al.'-o be rc.iponsihh' for tin* disposal of th(.> wares. 'IMnis the store will sup- 
ply the raw' materials requiied for weaving, will keep the weaver tunning his loam, and 

will sell tin* produce that tmist he deposited with it. It is 7iot ])osKiblc to do this work in a 

day, and in the liegiimiiig the store may' act as a commission agent and a co-operative bank 
may be established alfording easy and cheap iTcdil to the wo.avers which cannot hut 

I’eact favomahly upon tin* industry. Hverv dVort shoultl he made to give the w'caM*r at 

-least a fair rdurn for his labour. 

* 


11. — (bU-I) AND Sll-Vin THHMAD. 

Si/steni of irort :. — ^Phe whole process of ‘fold and silver wire drawing lias been 

•divided into tliree parts, namely — 

(1) ^J’he ])roduction of wire. 

(*2) '^Phe traiisforiiial ion of wire. 

Cl) 'Phe uses of wire. 

tl) The firodartnni of tnre. 

The Sodhas. (i(*nerally a solid silver bar weighing bO tola.s is handed (Ocr to a 
rtlistinct sect of goldsmiths known as the "sodhas". 'Phcri' aic altogetlier to g() sodhas., 
Jncludmg thosi* who exclusively work, for the mahajans (kothi). They have a panchaifnt 
of their (jwn, and the panchapat is represented hy one person who ads as a middlemau 
between tlie sodha and the mahajan. A sodha will not take a. silver bar from the 

mahnjaii, and the inahnjan will not receive Ihc molten silver from a sodha direct; it 
must be passed through tlie panchai/at representative who guarantees the weight, etc., 

and for this both the sodha and tlie niaJiajan arc to pay him. Silver is purchased in 

tlie shajie of a siHi weighing from 2,800 to 8,000 tolas; one silli consists of six pieces, 
And each ])iece consists of seven pashas. Tlie mahajan pays twelve annas per sUli for 
cutting into pieces, and six pies (*adi piece, /.e., three annas in all, for weighing. Then 
tile pieces are lianded over to the sodhas hv the panchnijat. 

''Pile required implements, de., are supplii'd hy llie sodhas themselves. Sodhas who 
work for the mahajans hardly hire any labour, hut sometimes a liand is required by^ 
the sodhas wlio work for both the mahajan and the pulilir. In siudi cases the entire 
earning is divided into equal parts, and something is cliarged from the hired person, for 
the use of the employer's implements, etc. The sodhas are paid at the rate of five pashas 
to the rupee or three annas three pies per pasha. Out of this tliree pies per pasha is 
deducted by the mahajan for goshata (charity). 

No advance is paid to the sodhas. Wages are paid only when the pashas arc 
lianded over, hut the entire dues are not paid as a rule. Tf a sodha works for Rs. 10, 
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be is paid, say, Ks. 8 and not the fnll amount. Tlic account m cleared twice a year, i.e.r- 

aftor Diwah and after Holt, There is no regular work for llie sodhas, and no apprentice' 

systerri. WJien there is no work they work as coolies or do any other manual work. 

Instances where they get into debt are not rare. 

The Poioujan , — ^The poiotyas wJio draw wires for making salniat cte., have no* 
panchuyat, but as Iheir number is very Biiiall they still liold some influence over the 
tnahajan. 

Wages are never paid in advance and |)a 3 'iiicnL is made generally' at the end uf' 
each month, and the entire dues are never paid. An apprentice takes two years to learn 
the work, but the candidates arc very few. 

The Tarka'ihas . — Most of the uork is done in wjirkshopi? under master artisans who> 
are paid the following wages by ilic mahajan : — 

No. 60 ... ... ... ... ... tolas for a rupee. 

„ .'>0 ... ... ... ... ... « 

„ 10 ... . . ... ... ... 10 

„ ‘d'2 ... ... ... ... ... Id 

Out ol He. I one piee is deducted on account of cow prolcetion (tjonhula) and an 
other pice is taken bv the viahujan for w’cjgliing llic wiie, etc. Soiiictiiiies one anna is 
charged for this, but it solely deju'iuls upon the position of the w'orker, i,e., if he is poor 
the mahajan takes advantage of Ins x'overty knowing full well that he lias no other alter- 
native but to submit (o Ins sweet will. 

Method of pnyineut . — The lid/khuimdar.^ arc gentTally paid by the mahajan a liimj»- 
sum, say, Ks. .‘10 to 10, \Yhich is given gencr.illy onec a inonlli or so, and a knrhlianadar 
is not allowed to work for another mahajan till the uinoiint advanced is jiuid up in fulL 
Very often the mahajan allows the dues lo acciiiiiiila to after tiic first advance is paid, so- 
that m-stead of being paid in luhancc fo»* the next time, (he hirhhanadar'tt duos aro 
always kept in arreais so as to keep him altaclicd and under subjection to the mahajan. 
The tarkoehas who work uiidei ilic* master artisan are paid half of the wages that arc 
paid to the karkhanadars, e.y , for ]u». 10 the harlhanadai gels wages at tlie rate of 10 
tolas (o (he iiipei*, while the artisan is ]»aid at (ho ra(o of 20 tolas to (he ni|x’o. IMns is 
due to the fact that, firstly, all (he cxjionsos arc homo mid (ho irnploinenls are supplied by 
the karkhanadarn^ and, so<‘ondlv, (he w'orkeis ginerully gi-( (heir w'agcs when roquirerl, 
hut (lie karkhanadar is not paid rogiilaily. About four jojirs ago llicy Inid their regular 
panchaijat and Ihey left work on a complaint .‘igainst a mahajan for not p.i^Jng higher 
wages, hut the strike was of no avail. 

There is a tendenew among tin* tatlanha^ lo drift to tin* W(nksliop.M from tlnir 
homes, which can he evplainod by (ho fa<’t tlia( there js roin])etji ion for work hetwi’i-n 
them and the karh/ianadars, and also that the mahajan inslead of disirihiitiiig the work, 
among individual tarhashas prefers to gne il to one nr two harU,ana(hir.s. 

TIic w^ages of file tarka-shas have also gone down very nnuli in rceent years. '^I’lii.s 
IS also due lo the absence of large Uiarkets for these wires. A bigger market C'-Tild be 
created b}' the adoption of modern adveitising. 

(thaprai (trire). 

Sijftlcm of work . — TJicre are workshops wlicrc woikers work under a master 
artisan. Tn sneh a case (he worker gels nearly lialf the wages of a karhhanadar. From- 
an indcjx?ndcrit worker, but who is no( a laikhanadar, six pics are deducted per rupee- 
for goshola and temples. Hut the levy of such coiiimiKsion has been very recently 

stopped from the kdrkhanadarti. 

The indcjiendciit worker or the karkhanadar is paid al the end of the month; 

sometimes he is paid after 15 days. As a rule no udvaiico is ])aid and a part of the- 

wages is alwa>ii withheld. Otmerally the account is cleared twice a year, (1) after 

Diwali and (2) after Iloh. Tfic workers arc generally paid three or four times a 
month by the karkhanadar. 

Workers' economic condition,’— The work is not regular. Lasi jear the workers 
struck work for two months, but poverty and selfishness stood in their way and the* 
Birikc had to be witlidrawn. The industry ia bandy paying, not onlv for the workers 
but even for hiring labour or inviting apprentices. 
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(2 ). — The transformation of wire. 

Kalabuttun. 

The mahajans are often compelled to slick to the system of low wages on account 
of the absence of the outside demand for tlie product. 

Apprenticeship . — Apprentices are allowed, but a boy is not paid anything for the 
first 15 days, after which one anna per day is given, rising gradually to tlie standard 
wages. An apprentice woman is paid two annas a day for the first month. 

Su(j(jestions for improcement. — Co-operation is the solution of all the industrial evils 
of the 2()tli century. March can bo achieved by co-operative production. But this is for 
the workshop owncis or the in iddleincn. As the raw materials lor tlie industry are costly, 
the workers are merely wage-earners. Better wages could be obtained by forming a 
panchayat of their owni. 


Salma. 

Method of 'payment. — Salma is generally prepared by the pardanasliin Muham- 
madan women to \vhom charklias arc supplied. The karkhanadar is paid three annas per 
tola, while the wmrker gets two annas per tola. The women get somewhat less wages. 
Nearly dO tolas of salma can be made in a day. The karkhanadar is iiaid not more 
than once a month, while the worker generally gets his wages twdee or thri<c a week. 

Sitara. 

Method of payment . — The worker is paid once or twice a week. Then* is no 
regular work and there are cases where the anvils are unused for months together. 
Apprentices are paid nothing for the first year, after which they arc paid Hs. 1 or Bs. 5 
per monfli; thus their pay is increased annually until they acquire such cxpeiiencc as to 
allow them adult wages on the piece-wage system. 

(3j The uses of wire. 

Lais. 

System of work and payment . — There are nearly 10 workshops where lais is 
given. As the price of the raw' materials is very high, the work is done only in tlia 
W'orkshops and llio workers are meicly w age-cainers. Tlierc are altogether 50 persons 
engaged in the trade and the w'orkers arc highly skilful. The work requires trained 
workers and a delicacy of loiicli. The designs ai’c made by the owner of the worksliop 
himself according to order, and there are many exquisite designs. The worker is paid 
according to the weight of the wdre, etc., used in weaving. 

In nearly all cases the karkhanadar works for a dealer. The worker is paid onco 
or twice a month, hut generally tlic dues arc cleared at the end of the monlh, w’liile the 
karkhanadar is paid after two months or so or when tlie dues become a substantial si.iu. 
Apiireiitices arc not ])aid anylliing for tlie first year. In the second year an apprentice 
is paid according to his work, gradually reacliing tlie .standard wages. The same applii\s 
to kamdani and zardozi work. 


(lota (Lace). 

System of work and payment . — ^Aboiit 200 persons are engaged in yota weaving, 
most of wdiom ai'c women. The middleman gives tlie hadla and the worker only gets 
the wages. Bometimes the work is also done in the karkhana whose owner gives 2^ 
annas to the worker for which he himself is paid three, annas. I’he worker can get 
his wages when he w'aiits, but the karkhanadar is paid by the mahajan not more than 
onco a month. No advance system is prevalent. 

Kimkhab. 

Organisation . — There is no union or trade guild but customs are observed like 
laws, and so there is no lack of discipline. A few years ago, a disciplinary committee 
w'as formed and contributions were made by the kimkhab weavers. But the committee 
failed, due to the manager’s embezzlement of the common money. 
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Method of payment. — They are paid according to two different scales. The expert 
weavers fire generally paid piece-wages. ;.e., Ks. .‘10 to Ks. 10 ior weaving one than 
of brocade which gi^nerally takes nearly a month to weave. Tins includes I he wages of 
one adult and a boy worker who helps him m the work. Less expert weavirs are paid 
monthly wages, /.e., Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per month, and are ejnployed to produce inferior 
kind of work. Sometimes tin; woi'ker weaves brocades independently and sells them to 
the niahajon — in such cases the matiajan generally kcc'ps a great imirgin in tlie price. 

Apprenticeft. — Apprentices are kept. Th'*\ work for six months at handling the 
loom, i.e., mnpy/ifl, after which period they are paid fioni Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 pi-r month, and 
when they gradually learn the work of actual weaving they are given w'ages according U) 
their ability. 

^ # 


III. — Brass and Coiu*er. 

Generally two castes, namely, the K:iseras and the Thatlicras, liave been engaged 
in the industry for a long time, hut at present, workers of various castes aie found in 
the industry — people who took to the work seeing tlic industry to he paying. 

Supply of v(iw //n/tcr/f//.’?. -- There are not inoic than fiOO persons engaged in the 
brass industry which is carried on both in the woilcsliop and in the homes of the workeis. 
In the former case the work is also doin' in (he lioine of the master artisan and ne)t an 
a rented bouse. The karhhauadar usually employs six to siwen men and supplies them 
with tools, etc. The independent woikcr who woiks with his iainily incnibors only has 
his own implements. I'lio middleman gives the woiker (U’ the master artisan sheets of 
brass, copper, (lerinan silver, etc., and the vvoikers are pnid at m specified rate. All tlie 
workers, except a few, work for tlie middlemen. 

The u'orJo^hop .y/y.sdcin.- — Tliere is no oigaiiisation of Die metal workers, but at 
present a panrha yat is in foimation. All tlie nu'inhf'is of the family w’ork together and 
one middleman has five to six families under h.m. I'bcrc is nothing to prohibit a brass 
work(‘r to work in (Terman silver, bid, generally some division of labour is found. There 

is a sharp division of labour among the workers. One man cuts tlie shect.s, another shapes 

it, a third chisels it, and on. Thus an article passes Ibrongdi inany different hands 
biffore it is finished, ftoinetimes one worksliop or family specializes in making lotas^ 
another degchis, etc., and generally a worksliop does not make articles specialized by 
another, but there^ is no strict restriction. Siicli specialization seems to have been resiu'ted 
to because it makes for both economy and efficiency. 

Methods of payment. — Wages are paid by the piece-s}stom and the w’orkers are 
paid at the rate of six to eight annas per seer. 

The workers are required to pay lor the ingredients (masala) for tlic articles made, 

and their wages include the price of these ingrt'dients. Tlicy must chisel and polish 

the articles according to the nature of the wages. Somet lines the middlemen accept un- 
chiseled articles and get them finished at their <<wn cost. 

The imislcr artisan pays one anna less per seer lo liis employee because he sup- 
plies him with tools, etc. 

The mahajan charges tw'o annas per niannd for yoshala and the same amount is 
given by him also. The workers are paid by the harkhanadar gimerally twice a week, 
but there is no hard and fast rule, and the woiker can get his wages every day. 

Apprentceship. — The system of appreni lecsliiji is jirevalent, but it is generally res- 
tricted within tlie caste. Sometimes a b'ly is kept for helping the workers in their 
work, banding over the hammer, etc., and is paid six picc to four annas a day or 

Rs, 2 to Rs. 4 a inopth. He wxjrks as an apprentice and is attached to tfie worker for 
eight to ten years, after which he attains the usual standard wages and may wmrk inde- 
pendently and becomes capable of turning out decorative hrasKwaro. But gonerallv an 
apprentice as such is not paid anything for the first two years, c.ry., in the slicct brass 
and glass-making industry. Tii the moulding branch lie gets no pay for the first year. 

Middlemen . — There are a few workers who work for (liemsclves. The middlemen 
supply the workers with sheets of brass, copper and German silver and the latter turn 
out tiie required articles and are paid according to the w^ciglit. The profits of such firms 
are sometimes much larger than what is shown by Mr. Dampier, Of course, “the 
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skilled and MellJcnown arliNaiiiH soinelijncs command wa^os and d:claii' ilicii own 

terms, ” but the number of sucJi skillid iirtisans io \er} HUiail and the ordinary workers 
who form I lie niaiority have in) siu-b opportunity of exerviaing any iiiniifin-e over tlii? 
middlemen. In thmry, the wages are paid by the muUajnn as soon as the finished articles 
are weiglicd and deposited with Jiiin, but in praetiee the case is otlicrwise. Only a part 
of the duos are paid and the balunre is j^aul after a month or even longer. In bra^s, 
glass and othei* small industries money is paid when tlie wares are deposited, because iii 
such eases the wages are very low ; but even hen* there are eases vvliere dues have been 
withheld for more than a month. Mxeept in the ease of veiy skilh'd artisans who werk 
under a big firm there is no achanee system in the brass and copper industry in IVnares. 
‘The coolie fare for bringing the shrels from the mnhajaii to the workshop is paid by the 
harkhanadary while the waliafnn pays tlu* encilie wlu) hniigs ilic finished wares from 
the workshop to tlio dealer. 

The niiddlcinen have tJieir own ships in the market and I'aii he dnided into (1) 
4>ig iiiiddleitien and (*2) l)e(ly middleineii. 

Marketintj. — The sales of pet-ty middleiiieii is in ulmosi all eases local and veiy 
few' of them resort to advertising nr eaiivassing for their wares, TIi'M’r sale drpen'^s 
•cntirel}' upon the iiitlow of the iiijgiims on special religious oeeaKions. 

The big iiiiddlemen sianetiineK advertise their goods in dilTiu'eiit newspapers ir d 
*rnjoy considerable rcpiilation. 

Domestic utensils, in spite of the liskn it inxidves, seems to he the 
•only solution. If the workers buy raw maleiials and sell the articles eo-operativelv, 
there is every hope tliaf the industrx will regain its forimr |H)sition. Again, thioiivh 
sale Hoeiet.iofl the working will he eflieieiit and the eosl of adverlisiiig, mniiagement . etc., 
will bo small. The introdui'lioii of new sules of goinls and eoncessioiis in railway faros 
will doiihtlesK |)opiiIarise flu* imluslrx. 

Decorniice ntensds. — In Mr. Hoard's opinion the present axslem of payment hr 
-carving designs, ele., on the wares (/.e.. ueoording to the weight of tiu* article) is faulty. 
‘This can he remedied, lie says, by the introduction of the pieee-svslem. Ihit ib is 
doubtful if the suggested mol hod of payment will result in any appreeialile improvement 
On the other hand, if lime wages are paid, there is a hope of getting uppreeiahlo results. 
Tn the meantiine the. iinjirovod method of advertising and eiinvassing for the e\i.sting 
goods should also greatly increase the demand. 

***** 


1 V. — L ACQUKRKl) Ti^Y S . 

# 

Onjunisiifion of labour . — All tin* workers are Hindus and iiuinx of them Thakiirs 
'bj’ caste. The workers are not organised — they have no regular funuhuiiat of their own. 
Almost all of them w’ork for middlemen dealers. Some* of lliem receive advaneis from a 
big dealer fsoiiictimes anioiinliiig to Rs. 1()0) for buying wood, and this sum is realised 
from them by inslalnients ns the xvorkers prepare the nipiired artieh's and the balance 
of wages is paid. 

Aiipreiiticeship . — In llic figure-making industry no apprentice is allowed. In the 
lacquered biy hranch sonietiines an apprentiec is taken. He pays from Rs. 5 to Rs. ij 
as admission fee to the worker and this sum is not relumed. The apprentice is given 
wood and a lathe-turner is apiMiinted at the apprentiee’s eost. He tliiis learns the work 
and turns out articles from the sale of which ho pays the lathe-tumor and feeds liim.self. 

An appreciiticc takes six months to learn the work, but at present the candidates arc 

very few. 

Multlleme)}. — 'I’lie middlemen advance monrv to the skilled workers to ensme 
supply of hotter wares. These workers buy wood for the whole year and pay the sum 
advanced in instnlmonts by allowing (he middleimm to realise the ainraml by giving half 
of the wages due. Tn such cases the worker is to wni^ solely for the middleman, and 
the articles made niiist lie sold to him alone. In other eases the workers huv wo« d 
themselves and I urn oul artieios which arc sold to the shopkeeper who accepts them 
the specified rate; and a part of the w’ages is withheld so that, tlio worker is bound to 

fiell the future wares to him alone. The makers of animal figures, etc., are generally 

paid cash when the arlicles .*ire brought to the shopkeeper. 
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Marketing. — No canvassing system is adopted and very little adveriising is done. 

Suggestions for improvement. — A steady demand can be maintained by appointing, 
<•anvas^ers and agents and sending them out to distant places. Advertiseirients in 
>ernacular papers wjli also help a great deal. The workers can become independent- 
of the nuddlcincn by purchasing and selling their goods co-operalivcly. This can be 
effected by re-forming the old panchayat. 

• » # * # ♦ 

V. — Dveino. 

Organisation of labour. — 'rhe condition of the industry is not so satisfactory as to* 
enable the d\er always to iip|xiint hired labour. At present labour is lured aecordiug 
to the demand for dyed cloths. A worker is paid Its. 10 to Rs. 15 per month and some- 
times ho is also given food once a day. Koriimrly a hired Jabouier was paid lls. 5* 
ii month and was given food twice a day. Tlic rise jn wages is due to tJjc rise in the 
prices of general foodstuffs. * 

Apprenticeship . — At present tlic condition of the industry is not such ns to invite 
an apprentice and the industry is rcstricled within the family of the rangiez and only 
his eliililreii are taught tJie trade. 

Absence of muifllemen. -Tlwrc is no niiddleiiian in this trade. *TLe industry is 
carried on hy the workers iheinsclves. They generally do piece-work brought to them 
by private persons, f.c., Joc'al ciishaners or the \\oiiien of the neigliboiiring villages. 
They also dye cloths, etc*., given for the purpose by the local cloth increliants. 

Economic condition of workers. — ^Tlicir condition has been so poor and the standard' 
of liMiig so deplorable tliat, especially during the rainy season, they are forced to run into 
debt, (.hire they Ixirrow they cannot lepay the loan but keep on ])aying interest fronv 
generation to generation. The payment is made in instalments and is completed in three 
years. Instances wliere their bouses are mortgaged and sold off in cxiusequeiicc are n«!t 
rare. 

***:{{* 

VI. — Oalioo-peintino. 

Organisation of labour . — TJin majority of the master printers work for the middle- 
men and a Binall number work for themselves. Ohhipitola printers genera] ly work for 
sonio viahapin of lluraguon w'lio sends the printed ciotlis to Nepal, while the printers of 
Risheswarganj work both for the local middleinen and (hose of Assam. liccently’^ the 
printers have been tending to drift to the Karkhauas fi-oni flicir homes, because they, can 
always gel advancis from the karhhanadars and find it diilicult to get orders direct from 
the niahajan^ or dealers. 'Phe harkhanadar is paid one rupee per than for jirniting on the 
border and tlie ground, while tJie printer is paid tlnee annas nine pics for the same: 
and three to four titans c,an be iirinled in a day. For jirinling the holder only be is 
paid two annas six pic.> per t/mii, and in one day be can print six to si*veii ilians. This 
is generally finiited on malmal and a than is of yards )jy JO to 42 inches and consists- 
of three saris of six yftrds each. 

A pprent icesh ip.~ -Approniives are allowed. Tn tlie printing of ordinary saris, blouse- 
pieces, etc., an apprentice is not paid anything for the first two months; after this period 
his wages gradually iiierciise from four annas to a rupee. The W'orkcr is paid one rupeCr 
bill lie gives tin* apprentice only four annas and kwps the balaiu'c to liimsclf. An appren- 
cice takes one year to become an expert. 

Mnldlcinen . — Almost the enliie market is captnri'd by' the middlemen. Tliough they 
do not advance money, iliey generally withhold a part of the duos of the master-printer 
so that the latter is always attached to them. The payment is made when the printed 
fabrics are handed over io the inJddleiiian in his kothi, i.e., after a month or two. The 
workers are generally paid at the end of the month, but sometimes a few rupees are paid- 
every week or when very urgently required. Thus thn workers again cannot leave the 
work whenever they choose to do so. When the middlemen advance money for the pur- 
pose of purchasing stamps, tho printers are doubly secured and consequently they cannot 
leave their master. They are ready to print cloths on their own account and sell thei« 
in the open market, but they arc reduced to such an abject condition that they command* 
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very little capital on their credit, and if somehow they procure a little capital and print 
cloths, the middlemen refuse to buy their goods or offer exceptionally low prices. They 
cannot stand this state of things very long and ultimately they are forced to give way,, 
either by selling at a low price or submitting to subjection. 

Marketing . — There is a small mimber of printers who work for themselves. They 
hawk their #{oods in the local market and streets but cannot obtain good prices. Th • 
middlemen advertise their goods in some leading veriiaeular paper and by handbills on 
special occasions. They export their goods to distant places. 

Suggestton.*i. — (I) Placing the producer in direct touch witli tlie consumer. Tliis 
can be done by exhibitions, indnsirial and commercial journals, nnd perhaps by co- 
o])erative associations. 

(‘2) Co-operative ju’oduclion. In Penares the printers are poorly paid and the entire- 
profit goes to the middlemen, ('o-operative production and eo-o[)i'rat ivo sale of goods 
si'cm to bo the only sol u lion of tin's problem. 

(.‘1) A co-operative sales association will eliininate the middli iiuui and bring tlie 
consumers in direct toucli witli the printers, and the risk of loss from change of fashiv)n 
i\ ill llius become less. 

• * * * .“f: ♦ 


V'lT. (iLASS-HLOWlXO. 

Organifialion of labour . — All the workers arc JM uhamiiiadaii.->, and they have no 
organisation of their own. The owner of tlie workslioj) gcnerailv works with tlie lielp 
of one or two w'orkers who arc paid by Hie piccc-systcm. One anna is paid for making 
one jar and one man cun make 12 to Jfi jars in a day. One jar weiglis half a seer. I'lie 
W'orker works from morning till evening wdlli an interval of half an hour or so for 
taking food. 

Apprenlioeship . — Appreiit ieeship is prevalent only williin the casle. A boy is paid 
from two to four annas a day for cleansing and washing the glass jueec's and to su^iply 
fuel ill the furnace. An apfireiilicc gejicrall 3 ^ lakes one year to Icain hmwing and after 
one year he is paid at the same rate as an adult. Put as flu' indujtrv does not jiay 
and the work is extremely tirrsome, apprentices foe gJass-hlowing arc not at present 
forthcoming — only a boy is kept for cleanHing and wasliing the glass pieecs and his pay 
increases according to his experience. 

Middlemen and marketing . — As tlie iiulii'-try is not |)ayiiig im iiiiddkanan lias inter- 
vened. The owner of the worksliop hiiuseli is a worker. The artich's arc sold in the 
work^^liop itself. 

* * * * 

VI 1 I. — TiKLI-MAKlXO. 

Organisation of luhoiu’. — iS’earlv 1,200 persons are engaged in ihis indiislrs — 1,00(> 
using glass, and 200 using copper leaves a.s raw iiialerial. All the a\« rkors using glass 
work under middlemen, while those who work in copjier leaves aro independont. 

A. — Glass tiklis. 

(Teiierally the raw materials are purchased by the middlemen, hut somclimes the 
worker buys glass liiniself and the ]»ri<'e is paid by the middleman at the time, of the- 
payment of wages. 'J'lic workers are pant at so much a luiiulred, and a himdnsl means 120 
for big tiklis and 210 for small tiklis, betlm' known a.s ek soii/a and rlo .saiga. A worker 
is paid at the rate of six pies jicr linndrcd for hai<ti or eat ting the glass into the required 
round shape. He cannot cut more than J.OOO iiUis in one dav and his wages do not 
amount to f«)ur annus a day. Then Hie tihU. i.e., the glass jiiire, is jiainted according to 
the xiattern for which lie is paid at the rate of three ])i€’s per Imndred. In one dny nearly 
200 pieces can he painted. After the painting, designs {ecliobi) are made on silver or gold 
leaf (panui) and pasted over the [lainting or in betw^een the various ])arts of the design 
for which he is paid at the rate of one anna per Imndred. Tlien pnnni.s of tlie same shape 
and size are attached over them and tlie worker is jiaid at the rate of three pice per hundred 
if only one panni is to be attached or six pice if two. 

Apprenticeship . — As the industry is not paying, apprenticeship is not generally 
prevalent. An apprentice works for himself and gets the wage that is granted to him by 
the middleman. When he learns the work he may work in collaboration with another 
wwker and divide their earnings among themselves. 
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MuidJenieti . — The ijidiistiy is entirely captiired hy the middleimn. Tweiuy lO 
tvventydive families are generally attached to one niiddleinaii, and he Ihe workers 

.it the specilied rate and no advance system is prevalent. The glass is generally bought 
.by the tikli makers for which the middleman pay.s tlicm, and the other materials are 
parcnaseit and supplied by the middleman directly to the uorktMs. ddie workers only 

get the w'ages. 

Markctiny . — There is no advertising or canvassing system. The whole export 

business is cairicd on m the native we.y ot marketing. An e.xternal customer comes to 
ih'iiarcs for the things reipiired and bii\s them hcalh. d’his often gives rise to H'giilar 
correspondence between (he two and (here is tlius some son of advertising without initial 
costs. 

for niipropenieol . — A ]>ioducors’ co-opcraLivc association will help tin*, 
cause. But before swell a movianent is started, the peo[)le should he taught the eauses (f 
their miserable condition and (he principles of co-opiuation. Primary education will hasten 
the demand for such associations. 

B. — TiUis made from copper and brass leaves. 

Organisation of labour . — At jiresent nearly 100 persons are engaged in making 
tilclis fioui biass and eo[)per leaves called pannis. 'i'lie labourers have still retained 

their iiulependt'iiee at the vost of all otl.('r jovs of human IdV and ari' tfv mg tlu'ir utmost 

to resist the iniddhinen. d'lu* iiidiistiy is more <r less localised at itajghal, 

Wortxing sijstem . — The iiidustiy is earned on in the cottages. Tin* workers themselves 
buy all the materials and tak(' the iiiiished tiktis to the local dealer. Generallv no lured 
labour is engaged; but when an (xternal band is ('injiloyed, lie is paid at the rate of 
SIX pies to one anna per 1,000 hklis made, and nearly 4,000 tiklis can be made in a day. 
After the tiblis an^ cut fiom llu' leaf, tliese are given to the neighbouring wonnni for 
pasting i-olouied mu a in the tikhs and the finished iikhs an* pasted on small [ueees of 
paper with gum. The women are paid at the rate of six })ies to one anna per 1,000. 
Generally ‘2,000 tiUis can be coloured, ]iasted and soiled in one day. As the industry 
does not pay the workers, they hava* subsidiary occupation as lioatmen. 

,1 pprenticesJiip . — As (he industry is not paying, apprenticeshij) is vi'rv inre ^Vhell, 
how’ever, an apprentue couu's to Icain the work he is paid nothing for (he first 
three months, and from the fourth month lie gets Bs. d to IPs. 4 a month. One takes 
six to eight months to harn the work. 

Middlemen and marketing. — ddiere is no middleman over them, but tlic}’’ are them- 
selves generaUy attaelied to a shopkeeper. 'Pbey can leave a partieailar shopkeeper 
whenever tluw like and go to another dealer. Though the dealers have not ndiieed them 
to mere wage-earners, vet for all practical purposes (hey are forced to si'll their goods 
to them. Tlui worker.s havi' sniaP ea|)ital and little time to s])are for selling their 
goods after (he ha:d toil of the day. In some easi's they s<'ll their ' goods wholesale or 
retail to an external customer, Init this rarely happens. The deah'rs also exjiort the 
goods to Pallia, ]^ii\ur, B)ankipiir, I’atna, Gh'a/ipur, etc. No advi'itising is ri'sorted 
to nor :i'o canvass, rs engagt'd. 

Economic condition of workers . — \ciy often the woikers run into debt. They 
borrow from the Maricari mahajan at a specified rate, /.e., they borrow Hs. 18-12-0 and 

pay Jts. 25 in all in two years at the rate of Be. 1 jier month and one month is al- 

lowed as grace. Money is 'eiit only when some security or a surety is given. 

Siigijcstioiis for improvement . — The implements they use are all (jnite satisfactory 
and clu'ap and no improvement is called for in tin’s direction. With iJie chaie,,fe in 
taste the induslry is bound to sufTer, but, still, if (lie workers work jointly and sell their 
goods oil a co-op; rative ba'^is, tlierc is some hope tliat they Avill be able to hold their 
own for some tune yet to come. 

IX. — Lac b.angles. 

Sifstem of liork. — As there is no uniform demand for bangles, lured laliour is not 
employed throughout the year. An external hand is hired when there is a great 
demand for bangles, and is dismissed just after the demand is satisfied. The hiring 

is made according to both piece-wages and time-wages, but piece-wages are more general. 
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A worKL^r is pai^ at the rat^ nt two to b:x annas per hundred bangles or eight to twelve' 
unnas per day ; and ont' worker cun make ‘200 to 300 bangles in a day. Food is sumotimes 
given once a day when tho worker is engaged on daily wages. One and a half pao of wheat 
\»:is lix(d Il.c yancluujat. The woik is done from tj a.ni. to 1 p.m. with an interval 
of half an Jiour or so for taking food. »Souiu sort of division of laboui is observed in 
the industry. Formerly the panchayat exorcised control to a coiisicleruhlc extent over 
the industry. Prices of bangles, wages for the workers, etc., wore fixed oy this body. 
Ai prestiit no appreiitiec is kept. 

Method of fiuanve , — The indiiKtry is generally carried on iiidependeiilly of middle- 
men. Tho owner of the shop (i.e., the husband) purchases the raw materials direct, 
from (uitsidc or from the ‘(K-al market. He also nmkea bangles himself. 'I’fic wife 
sells tho bunglts and a considerable (|iiantily i.s also sent oiil.'-ide. Soiiiet iinoi the 
mvner gets orders from outside ciistonicrK or Khop-keepers and reeeiie-. a pait of the 
price in advance. 

Marhethuj . — No advertising or canva'^sing bystt-m is adopted. 'I’he eust(.ii.er.> pt'i- 
^stiially collie from outside and return to tlicir plan's after noees-.ir\ jam Iia‘>*'s are 
made; and tlius ari.ses a regular trade between them and the hanglcmaker. Some- 
times tlio liusliand or the owner lakes the goods to dilVerent plaees for tiiu pir.pobc of 
sale. 

Sutjtjcsliom for improrement. — Increased demand ran he expected by jijijioinl ing 
caiivaHHcri aud introducing iiew^ and improved designs. 

# * * * * 

X. — ^Irox and Steel. 

A, — Iron. 

Oryaniftation of labour. — The JoUar works in liis own house aidicl In hih sons and 
relativis. One family apreiulises in one sort of article, c.j/., yhara, while a second 
specialises in something else, c.f/., fKirtaldo oven, but there is no restriction in one 
doing anotlier’s work. Tho ik.ii blicet is supplied by Die iniddlenuin and alt the initial 
expeiiHoa are borne by the worker. Finished articles are handed ove»' U) the muldioman 
and the w’ugcs are paid by weight. b\>r making I mmind of yliarus, a hhur is jniid 
from Rs. 3-H to Ks. 4, out of which about Re. 1-2 is spent by him for tlic material, 
and a few annas for eoiil and clnirooal. One maund of cjhantft ran he niiidc in one 

day by one adult, worker with tlic help of three boys working from inorning till 

evening. For luakiug one iiiiiund of boiling ])ans, wliieli can be turned out in one 
day w’ith four per-sons, Us. 2 to Rs. 3 are paid, and for one inannd of ovens involving 
the same amount of labour tlic payment is Rs. 3. Generally, no exlermil worker is 
engaged but in making boiling pans a w’orker is paid ten annas a day whensver lio is 
employed. The wages arc paid daily. Tii bucket-making payment is made brjtli by Ihe 
Iimc-H.vslem and the piece-syslciii, c.^., one anna per bucket and six auras pi-r tub or 
eight to ton annas per day. Tn one day twelve buckets or two tubs can bo made, and the 

latter system, i.e., by time, is observed where the worker w^orks in tho w’orkshop and llm 

implements, ote., arc supplied by tho dealer himself; while picce-w'agcs arc paid 
where tho worker works in liis own Ik’iiro and tho raw inateria's are supplied by the 
dealer. If the master artisan engages workers under him the latter arc paid about 14 
annas for a rupee's w'orih of w’ork. The worker is paid daily by Ihe master artisan, but 
tho latter is paid, say, once or twice a month. Loharft who work independenlly 
generally make sandartis, chimtes, etc. Tn one day 7} seers of articles can be made. 
They are sold both by weight and piece. The sale price is five annas per seer. 

/I /j/)rriif/t;e.s/i I/).— -Generally in oven and gdiora-making no apprentice is kept and 

the w’orker is helped in liis w^ork by his sons, wdiile in boiling-pan-making an appren- 
tice is allowed but no wages are paid for the first few months, only food for both the 
times being given by Die employer. An apprentice is also allowed in I'ueket making 

and is paid one anna six pies per day, and the increment of his wages depends upon 

the length of his service, c.g., four annas per day in the second year, five annas in the 

third, and so on; hut generally an apprentice is paid ten annas a day in his fifth year and 

tliLq is the muxinium. 

Middlemen.-— entire industry is captured by tlie middlemen who pay the worker 
either daily or by weight, as the case may he. No advance system is prevalent and 

payment is alw'ays made after the work is done; and a portion of the w'ages is 
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d^libtTiitely T\illilieJ(l ]<‘st the workers may refuse or lea\e tJie work whenever they eliooso. 
It is true there are a few workers who work for themselves. They turn out articles 
vliicli are not bou^lit by the middleman beeause of the nnwdllingness of the loliars 
.to come und<‘r bis eonlrol ; their wares cannot (‘oinpete ui the market. The few inde* 

pt jident workers >.lill eM'^tent are ready h) acc<‘pt orders at any price or to take up any 

Ollier occiipatjoii. 

Marketi}i(j.—A8 has been observed the industry is run mostly by middlemen, and 
naturally tln're is a division in the industry between the middlemen on the one- liand 
.and the indepeiidcnl workeis on the other. As a n'siilt, hard competition has followed. 

1 ]i( Jotnier. commandin’^ ii larger capital, buys up the w’orkers hy making contracts 

wjlli tlitin, . 111 ( 1 . ni ( 1 Icr to carry on the husincss, may stand for a while the loss 
necessary to capture tin market, or they witldiold the wares till better prices are offered; 
wliile tlje latter works with his sons in his own house and has no other occupation. 
He has to buy his law materials and feed himself and his family and requires 
to rent a shnj) in suitable (piartcrs. Tn the ineanlime all .his outturn may 
not Lc s(il(l, but Ic' lias to pay flic mercb.int from whom lu' buys the sheet. All llicso 
•r(npiire a considerable sum but lie is usually poor. 11 he cannot JJay the merchant lo 
is j.,' i'diially subdinal to the position of a nu'i't* w a^e-t*arncr. his is tin* most dis 

ir.bsing fcatiiie <f the iron and sttad nuliislry m Ihmare.s. There is no canvassing 

system, and no ;id\ertisin^ is ri'soilt'd to. 

Su.cigestii>n'i for /m/;/ortoncn/.'~Tliere i.- no doubt that time and labour could lx* 

saved if iiKMlern inifdcments were used, but lbe\ are a l)it too costly. What is wnntcl 

is not skill Init capital. If capital is supplied there is every hope and possibility lii.ii 
:ho workers will be given a stimulus; :md a. little k ssin on business economies will 

also bel]) the matter. 

7t IS (](>iiblful if cO'Opeiat ive prodiicijon would lie’}) the cause. Owiung a modern 
fuinacc on cc^-operat ive lines has bum suggested, Init as mo.«t of the utensils are made 
from w’rought iron, the possibility and utility of owning a modern furnace is not practi- 
cal. What they roipiire is to canvass their wares both in the local and outside mar- 
kets, and evtTV effort should be made to capture out^idj* customers. Tlio workshop 
iirsat isf.actorv no dou))t, l)ul it i"^ us«*h'ss to ask lliese poor’ workers to g('t workshops of 
the modern t_\pe. 

r>.— Steel. 

Workshop sijston . — The labourers arc not organised and they are members uf no 
cO'Operativc society, guild or union. They wmrk individually and there is no division 
of labour. Generally the workers arc- divided into two classes, namely, (1) the trunk 
makers, and 02) the painters. 

The tnink makers.-‘Th.Q tiunk makers perform ('very woik from iIk' ciitlina of 
the sheet after rccpiircd measurement lo make a (xuuplele trunk. Such worker^ aii' 
paid by the piece system and according to tlie number and (piality of boxes they inaki. 

Their wages range from two to ten annas per ordinary bo.x, and from three to five annas pi'r 

suit ease; and each wmrker has to do the whole work himself, i.e., from cutting to t!ie 
finishing of tlie box. In one day two to three boxes of normal si^ct* an' made, and the 
wages per head range from ciglit to ten annas a day. Generally no advance s.ystem is pre- 
valent, hut sometimes a lump sum is advanced to a good w'orki'r to insure his servici'. 
The labourers are paid daily up to half the amount of their dues for their maintenaiua', 
the lialance after a week, a fortniglit, or a montli. A portion of the w'ages is thus 

.wdtliheld by the dealer so that the labourers might not leave the wen’k whenever they lik '. 

The pointers . — The painters work on monthly payiiw'nt, and are paid according to 
their (pialificalions, experience, and the nature of the work done. 'Pheir monthly pay 
rangt's from ]{s. 15 to 20. They w’ork from 8 o’clock in the morning to 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, wdth an interval of half an hour or so for their meal. Aniline pa inis 
mixed with indigenous dyes, which are sold in iron jars containing 12 seers of paint 

and costing from Bs. 6 to 9 each, are used wn'th kerosiiie oil and applied with a lirush. 

Foreign polish is used for the finishing work. The dyers arc not kept throughout the 
year. They w'ork for a mouth or two, and wdicn the work is finished they are dis- 
missed and are again employed wdien boxes are nnuh^ in large quantifies. 
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Ainjreniici'stHit , — in all wuikMliups apprc^utifeH aiv allowed, but uh the jia^uicn* is 
made according to the piece scale, an apprentice must bd attached to some worker who 
himself pays him at the rate of Re. 1 to Br. 2 jx^r month when he learns the work. 
Thus the workshop owner has no concern with apprriiiic(>s. An apprentice usually 
takes a year to learn the work, and, if he can work like un adult trunk maker, he is 
paid (<n the same scale by the workshop owner; his age, however young, is not a 
bar. In cases where the work is paid alter a inonlli the apj)reutice is also paid by 
the worker when he gets his wages from the w'orkshoji owner. 

Middlemen . — All I lie workshop owners arc iiiidd!ciiicn. They open w'orkslaips in 
rented houses and engage wrorkora, and the instruments and other requisites are sup- 
plied by them. Thougii the adviiTice systeni is not a rule, ytM the workers are not free. 
As has been said above, a portion of their wages is always diliborately witlihold lest 
they should leave tlieir eiiiphiycrs. Should a worker do kh,' he loses his^diies, wliicli is 
beyond his jxiwer lo realise, and at the same lime ho is branded with dishonesty, so 
that he finds no job with any other employer. Hut if after laking an advance he leaves 
his employer and joins aiiolher, there is a mutual iinderstniidiiig amongst the workshop 
owmers so that the dues *if the hirincr employer are paid to him bv the m-w cnqdoy’er 
to wboiii tile w'orker goes. lii Benares town there only one workshop which is run 
wholly and solely by the workers tliemse|\os. Iliit llie \\( rksiiop. unfi rtiinatel\ . lacks 
both ill iiianagoiiient and scieiilific methods of working. M\ervl)iMly is a nuinagir there 
*nd none to follow the instructions. 


Marhefing. -Almost all other big centres liave a similar industry, and, as no j.d- 
▼ertising or eanvaHsing system is adopted or reeogniNod, niufassi] ciistumers are not 
aware of the e.\isten<e of sued, mdnsiries so near fbeni. But local eanvnssers are al- 
lowed at the rale fjf f»no anna lo the rupee. ^lost if the workshop owners an* fatalists. 
They say that if it is ordained bv Cb d that they should pr(iMj><.*r in the trade iliev must. 
This so-called siibmissioii to Uic uiiforcKc..i is ‘ really deplorable. One workshop owner 
appointcrl (*anvassers, bur. as no sinirity was taken moNt of ibeiii nii^apiimpriatt'd tlic 
advance iijoney they received on orders. There were self-iimdo eanvnssers too who 
printed onhr forms of their own and tliiis cheated the eiistonicrs. The said firm has 
adopted other means. Tt has printed some liaiidhirs and Jnhels with the firinV trade 
mark and address, copies of which arc .-.ixeii u, the . iisi, rners who tak.‘ them la.nie. 
and thus a little cauvassing is done. 


C. — Cutlery. 

System of frorfc.— -All the ineiiihors, inehiding tlie w'oinen of the fainilv, woik 
ftlgether, and ihero w some division of lalxnir. The wf.man pulls the whetstones and 
the man sharpens the knives. They work fn»m morning till excniug .,,ul no hired labour 
IS kept, l^oiir persons can turn <.ut 100 knives in one day. 

/IpprciitiWiip.—As the industry is in a r»»< ear inns state no anpientiecs :.re. 
altraeted by it. * *■ 

Fiminee.—'Vheta i» no iniddloiiian Jn ilii. iiidii«lry. As foreign cutJen' is cheaocr 
and niore bca.i<ifiilly finished and has sliaiiier nlges, no local sliopbi>cper likes the 
Idea of keeping l.ieal eiitivry jo hia shop or to start a faeiory of his own. 

Marketiiiif.-iio advertisement by haiidhills. etc., is .lono and it is hevond the 
Xesoiireca of these |XM)r people to do so. ‘ ‘ ® 

* • 4 * 

XI. — Goj.d .and siLYKii i.KAF {tniralli). 

T/ic icorkshop system. — ^iVliuost ail the pcis€»iis «ic wage-earners who work in 
one or other tvorkshop. m 

1 workers arc not organised. The leaf is llatlencd by constant hammering 

a leather book in which the leaf is placed between alternate pages. Ftumotimes a sort 

one man places the leaf in (.he book nnd another 
hammtrs it, but aucli cases arc very rare. Tlie worker is paid at the rale of Its. 2 for 
making ivarakh of ^oUl weighing one fstfa. Fnim one tola of gold 1*20 sheets of fii o 
weighing less than a rotti and of Cf// measurement, are made. A 

worker takes two days to make 120 such slieetM, so his wages come to He. 1 per day. 
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But lc:i\es are not inado. Krciii nne tola of silver 150 sheets of x 

measureuient each are made, and tJie ^\orker is paid ten to twelve annas per day. In one* 
day 150 silver leaves are made. 'J'lie worker is paid ac'corUinjj to Jus rccjUirements. 
Then* is no hard and fast cusli'in in tlie inatter ol payment of w aye- earners by the 
^hop-keeper. The \\orkers yenerally work Irom 0 a.iii. to 0 p.ni. 

Al}^^renitceslnp.—^n appreiitiee is paid nolinng in the first year. After one year 
he pav^ all the expen.-^es of the pwyo of the deity of the industry or lor the ihirni, after 
wliieh* and not before that, he is paid from Ks. 1 to 5 per month, Ins pay increasing 
aceordmy to his expel leiice until lie attains the peifeetion of an adult \\ age -earner. 

Mnldlnneu. -The inrliislry is run both by the r.nddlenien and independent workeis. 
The latttr sfaiictiiiies boirow money from the muhajans exercise no contiol over 

the industry but are paid a small interest on the principal sum. The raw inateiial 
being j-o.-'tly most of the wcjrkers cannot ccnninand tbe necessar\ sum for buving !t and so 
have^ to work in the worksliop. Independent workers, who have to repay the boriwed 
inoiM*\ liefore they find a market for tlieir tvaraklt, are forced to rtpa_\ their debt in 
kiiul.‘ 'riu* mnlmjan thus iisurjis the position of a karlhanmUtr. Tlie woikers arc, 
therefore, sinking mto the position of mere wage-earners. 

iS’eitlier aii\ cainasser nor ngenl nor any advertisement in any 
Aernaciilar iitajiers is resorted to. 4’he leaf is sold in tlie workshops. As the mateT'ai 
IS eostiv, and tlieie is risk of being cheated, external customers personalK come to 
Benares' to make purchases. Aftir mutual iinderKlandiiiy they come to rely on the 
shop-keeper and send orders for the articles from theii places. The demand lor such 
articles can he coiisjdcrabh inenased In means of aftveit isements in the vcinacnlar 
pajiers and appointing cam .lasers. 


.\II.— C\IU*J-r-MVKlN< 5 . 

TUc uoiKfiliOi) stfslein . — ^fosl of the ]>ielinnnar\ piocess»‘s are done by the woikers 
with lh(* le'lj) of tiieii faniiliis. 

One iUnn of siaudard size can be woven m a clay. The work is generally 
rcstiKicd Ut till* ineiiiliei.s of tlie laniilv who w^nk in their own homes. But soinctnnes 
extunal hands jire aNo iv(iiiiicd. II the worker comes fiom the city and is kiiowm to 
the employer, the wages are calculated according to the usual rate and the size of tlio 
fabiic to be wo\en and arc paid m advance, but if be comes from oulside only daily 
wages arc paid. The rate is three square yards to the rupee in the case of big carpets; 
ill small carpets no external hand is hired. 

Jnnrenf/re.s/np.-Approntic*e.s aic allowed, but they arc generally restiicted to Ilia 
caste. In dames of ordinaiy size an apprentice is not paid anything for the first inonth. 
When ho has learnt to weave, m a month or two, he is given a separate loom, wdiicb is 
ahvavs kept for Ihe purpose, and is given five annas as wages per dam ot h y 
irreaprelive of tlie time ho takes in weaving it. In respect of big darries ho is given 
eight annas as wages for w’liieli an adult gets a rupee. 

Method of /im/wcnif/.— There is no middleman and the weavers are servants to 
uono. TkT« is no regular louHn.- <.[ wirk. They lake, it up iilienrwr they clroose a d 
leave it whenever theV like. The industry is earned on striclly on the cottage "ystnnn 
'The Mork is sonerally done to order or for the market. ]>ut when 
they sometimes work for the middleman who pays as soon as tho finished darn i» 

handed over to him. , • i r 

Economic, condition of the They occasionally nin into debt wdiich they 

cannot very easily pav olf.Nvhen they fall sick they have no money to huy mcdieme 
or cull a di'iilor. ■Natiirallv they lead a very miserable life. 

♦ * * * • 

. XIIT.— NAPKrN-MAKINn. 

K'niltshoo siistein —The industry is carried on entirely ou the cottage system 
and therT u L middleman. When requiresi tlie owner of (he workshop would hire 
Lbonr and pay wages at the rate of one anna per yard of one yard width. But at 
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present competition has told heavily upon the local industry, and the hiring of labour 
is very rarely done aa the industiy cannot afford it. The yarn is dyed by the owner 

himself or by his worker. One worker can weave 10 to 12 yards of napkins per day, 

so their actual wages range from 12 annas to lie. 1 per day. 

Apprenticeship, — ^Apprentices are allowed, but as all the initial work is done by 
the wife and children of the workshop owner, they are paid no wages for the first two 
months when they come to learn the work. After the period of apprenticeship there is 
no gradual increment in wages as in other industries, but the apprentice is paid at the 
same rate as an adult worker, because it takes hardly more than two months for a 
novice to learn the work thoroughly. 

Marketing. — The workers are self-sufficient and slaves to none. They get yam 
from the local market, weave the napkins themselves, hire an external hand when 
required, and sell the goods themselves or to the dealer. They allow no intermediary to 
take a sliarc in their profits. Their workshop is their market. They are so much 

engaged in the industry that they have little time to spare, nor do they feel the necessity 

of taking flu'ir products to the market for sale. They labour hard from morning till 
evening, but still cannot satisfy the demand of their customers, both local and outside. 
External customers come to the workshop to buy their requisites personally as the supply 
is less than the demand. 

« « « « * 

XIV. — ^Hosiery. 

Siystcin of work. — Labourers are engaged on two district bases — (1) on piece wages, 
and (2) time wages. The former is generally paid to the women ^f the locality who 
come to the factory and are allowed to work there. They generally msike socks and 
are paid 12 annas to Be. 1-8 per dozen socks according to the texture of the fabric. 
One woman can make six to ten socks per day. The demand for female labour is not 
constant. It solely depends upon tho condition of the market. Male workers are 
paid at the rate of one anna per pair of socks and two annas per sweater. One dozen 
sweaters or a dozen and a half socks can be made in a day. Those who are paid 
monthly wages are more or less periiianoiit. Their pay ranges from Ks. 10 to 12 per 
month. There is no siMKiialised labour and one man can perform all the processes. 

Apprenticeship. — ^Apprenticeship is prevalent. Some of the factory owners have 
opened somctliing like training classes. An apprentice pays Es. 25 to the factory 
owner, which is not refunded, and a monthly fee of Es. 5 for six months. After this 
period he heconies efficient and gets proiier wages if he wants to work in tho same factory. 
If a man is ix)or generally no advance is taken from him and he has to pay only the 
monthly fee. If he is very poor he is sometimes taught free. But generally the 
work is taught in the local Government Central Weaving Institute. 

Marketing. — The pnjducts are sold both wholesale and retail at the factory. They 
are sold wholesale to tho local shop-keepers on credit, the price being paid when the 
products arc; sold. Thus the factory owner has to wait long for the realisation of his 
money. Tho little capital he has is thus blocked for a while and ttie industry cannot* 
produce articles at a greater speed for lack of capital. A little export is made, especially 
to Burma. One of Iho factory owners resorted to advertisement in newspapers but no 
appreciable result was obtaimd. Both local and travelling canvassers are engaged. 
The former get one anna to the rupee and the latter receive 13} per cent, commission on 
orders received, but no allowance is given. 

There is no middleman in this trade. The factory is run by the owner himself 
or by one of his near relatives. 

Suggestions for improvement. — influential canvassers are appointed the products 
wm'II be popular and four to five well-established factories can very well pul] on in a 
city with nearly two lakhs of population. 

4 ^ * • * * 
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XV'. — Pottery. 

A, — Articles of common use. 

of woffc — There is no organisation in the industry and the control of 
^ panchayat is feeble. No hired labour is generally requiied, and all work is done 
by the members of the family. But where, however, an external band is engaged he 
IB pwd piece wages, i.e., for making the big earthen cups for keeping oil, etc., he is paid 
at the rale of a rupee per 2,000. Apprenliceship is leslricted within the caste only, 
and no outsider is generally taugJit the work. 

Method 0/ ^nance.— Middlemen are there, but they are more of dealers than any. 
^ng else. The potters do not work under them, nor do they accept any advance. 

‘’"f'®"’ ‘’"y potters, just as a 

customer does, though they are allowed a special rate. 


fi. — Ttle-making. 

System of work.— The tile makers have a regular panchayat which generally 
directs and conducts tlic social oliscivancea but has no inlluence upon the trade The 
tilo makers do not gcneially reipnre any hired laliour, but when they arc forced to 
employ any owing to increased demand, they pay from six annas to eight annas per day. 
One man can make ‘200 to t;00 big tiles or ilOO to 400 small tiles (khapia) in a day. 
working from morning nil lale in the evening with an interval of an hour to take 
Ills dinner. Appicnticcship is generally restricted to the caste and no external hand 
comes to learn the work. 


Middlemen and nufkctuig. — There is no middleman and the tilo makers do 
not ''^rk for any dfiaicT. No advance system is picvahnit, and the industry is carried 
on strictly on the cottage systtm. Articles are sold bo<h wholesale and retail at the 
place, or tho potters send them outside if mufassil orders are forthcoming. There is 
no regular market and tlic doinand f«»r the artn h's is s usonal, not conslant? No adver- 
tising or (•.in\assing is prevalent, and mufassil customers personally come and settle 
tho bargain. Tiles are sold at tbe rate of Its. 7 to 8 per thousand, and flower tubs 
at the rate of Its. 8 to 12 per hundred, big or small, as the case may be. 

Economic condition of the u'Orkers, — Their standard of living is not very high. 
Tn some months of tlic year they sit idle or arc forced to resort to some subsidiary 
occupations, i.e., painting figures of animals, etc., on walls. Sometimes they 
rim into debt, hiit they can ultimately pay it off. Such a condition is due to the 
feet tlial they a.re verv p'^odi^jal, and their earnings are not well-diatrihiitcd throughout 
the year; they get money in lump sums and spend it within a very short period. 

* * * * * ^ 
XVT. — Leather. 


Sustem of work. — Q'he shoemakers geju rally do not require any hired labour, 
but where they do, a man is paid by the makers of native shoes two annas six pies per 
white shoe and three annas per coloured. One man can make three shoes in a 
day. A worker is paid cither Rs. 10 to Ks. 20 per month or 12 annas per pair 
by the hiiiglish shot makers. The workers are generally pa’d daily, but In the case 
of makers of English shoes sometimes the worker is paid his wages in advance. 
The seeing machine may bf ii'ied by another sl’ocmaker, and its use is charged for 
at the rate of nine pics per pair of shoes, the thread being supplied by the owner of 
the machine. There is a panchayat, but it exercises very little control on the trade 
itself. 

Apprenticeship ^Tn the slioe industry of country patterns an apprentice is 
paid nothing for the first four or five months, but he is allowed food twice a day 
by the shoemaker. After the specified time he is allowed half wages, and the 
payment increases with the passage of time until he reaches the standard of an efficient 
worker. But no apprentice comes to learn the work, and among the makers of English 
shoes appienticpship is kept restricted within the caste. 
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Method jo/ /Inance.— Generally, there is no middleman. The work is done by 
all the male membere of the family. Some workers make shoes of different sizes for 
sale in the workshop, while others generally make to order. In the absence of orders 
these latter make shoes and keep them for sale. Both kinds of workers enter into con- 
tracts when articles are ordered by the local shopkeepers. 

Marketing . — ^As a rule shoes are not taken to the local shopkeepers for the 
purpose of sale and no canvassing or advertising is done. 

' ***** 

XVII.— Minor industries. 

(a) Moulding of jewellery. 

System of work . — A small number of persons are engaged in making bell-meti^ 
jowidlory; the majority of the workers work in ahiiiiiniimi and German silver. Old ahinii- 
nium vessels are purchased locally at twelve annas per seer. Three persons are required 
for the moulding process— the moulder who is paid at the rate of four annas per soer; his 
helper who prepares the mould in the earth, ashes, etc., and is paid at two annas per seer, 
and the man who moves the bellows at two annas per seer. In one day twelve seers of 
articles can be turned out by three persons. The man who polishes the moulded articles, 
i.e., the retit is paid at one anna per seer. One anna six pies is paid for polishing the 
O-sliaped ankicl. Sometimes the workers are paid daily wages. The sale price of 
such articles Is Tie. 1-4 per seer. Tho workere are paid twice or thrice a month, while the 
workshop owner or the karkhanadar is paid ^ only once a month by the mahajan. 
German silver Bhects are supplied by the mahajan. 

Apprenticeship . — ^An apprentice gets nothing for the first few months, and when he 
learns the work he is given cither daily wages or monthly wages of Rs. 8 to 10, which- 
ever he chooses. Generally no advance is paid and payments are made when Iho prepared 
articles are delivered to the dealer, and very often a part is withheld. There is no pun- 
chayat. 

(b) Wood. 

System of work. — ^I’ho wooden shoes are made of shishum wood bought from 
the local mere, bants at the rale of Us. 3-8 to Rs. 4 per piece of 4' x 1®'' x measure- 
ment. Sometimes an external hand is hired who is paid either by the piece or by 
the day, i.e., nine pies per pair or twelve annas per day. One man can make twelve to 
sixteen pairs of wooden sliocs in a day. Generally no apprentice is kept, and the workers 
in wooden shoes very rarely work for a middleman. The sale of such wooden shoes is 
exclusively local. 

There are nearly ten to fifteen cabinet-makers in Benares, and nearly 50 workers 
are engaged by them. The workers are generally employed on monthly wages of Rs. 10 
to 30. In Benares town there arc nearly 1,000 carpenters. 

Organisation and finance . — Many of Uie carpenters come from neighbouring 
villages and daily relurn there after their work is done. Their daily wages range 

from Re. I to Rs. 1-4 according to the naturo of the work. Hired labour is not 

engaged by them nor is any apprentice kept. Two co-operativo societies for tlte 
furniture makers were established long ago, but thoy soon failed. 

(c) Stone. 

There arc only four or five workshops in Benares where Hindu idols from stono 
are made. Taking four person.s per workshop not more than twenty workmen are 
engaged in the industry. Black slabs of stone arc imported from Monghyr and 

Sasaram and white ones from .laipiir. No outsider is allowed to work as an apprentice, 
and only in rare cases is an external hand hired. Tho daily wages of an average 

workman ranges from twelve annas to one rupee. The idols are generally made to order, but 
ready-made idols are also always to be had during certain religious occasions. As the 
industry solely depends upon the inflow of wealthy devotees into the city, and as the 
price of tho idols is not small, the workers sometimes remain idle till the ready-made 
idols are sold off. The industry is more or less localised in Sakshee-Binay^. 

(d) Gold end silver wares. 

There are nearly 1,000 gold and silversmiths in Benares. Out of the total number 
of persons engaged in the industry nearly 200 to 250 workers arc Ben^ralis and the 
rest are natives of this province. Every sort of artistic work, both in gold and silver, 
is done here to a very considerable extent. Wages are paid at varying rates per tola 
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of the metal used. The rate of wages varies according to the nature of ihe work done^ 

The work is always done by male members of the family and no hired labour ia 

engaged, but there are cases, however, when external hands are required. These are 

l)aid monthly ages of Its. 20 to Its. 25. In some cases the work is paid at the rate 

of twelve annas to the rupee, i.e., four annas are deducted by the shopkeeper for which he 
is paid one rupee as wages. Where an apprentice is kept his wages depend uj^on 

the nature of the work he can do, his wages increasing with his experience. The 
gold and silversmiths do not work for any middleman. The work is generally done 
to order given by customers. The metal is also generally supplied by the customers 

and there are a few shops where ready-made articles can be had. 

Conclusion. 

Textile . — Both silk and cotton weaving present almost the same problems. 

Silk. —A little over 36,000 persons are engaged in the silk industry in Benares^ 
More than half of them arc merely wuige-earners, and the rest, though working in 
slightly more favourable circumstances, are not better off and are last being reduced 
to the position of wage-earners. Middlemen have taken away a large share of the 

profits of the weavers. The illiteracy, ignorance, and want of co-ordination among 
w'cavers have also worked favourably for the middlemen. As a result, 90 per cent, of 
tlie weavers live on tlie bare subsistence level. This is detrimental to the development 
of such an important industry in Benares. The exploitation must be checked and 
union and co-ordination among the workers brought about. Free compulsory primary 
education in the weaving mohalla w-ill solve the problems to a great extent. Co- 

operative purchase and sale of raw materials and finished products should be sought 
for, otherwise the middlemen will continue to depress tlie economic status of the 

artisans. Dum-w^eaMiig and hosiery work are organised differently and middlemen 
liave no foothold in them. 

Brass and copper. — Benares' brass and copper-wares liave enjoyed considerable 
reputation all tlie world over, but the use of inferior brass sheets and inscription of 
crude and inartistic designs liave considerably reduced the demand for such goods toth 
in Europe and in the country, d^liis practice has been due to the profit-seeking motive 
of the middlemen, as tliose who w'ork in brass and copper arc mere wage-earners. The 

wages they are paid are low’, and they borrow money either from the middlemen or 

moneylenders and pay the interest from generation to generation. Most of them arc 

deeply sunk in debt and are in the grip of the middlemen. 

Toys . — The lacquered toy industry is completely captured by the middlemen. The 
wages paid to the w^orkers to-day are practically the same as they were ten years ago. 

Figure-carving . — As e^ewhere, the only mode of rescuing the industry from the 
grip of middlemen is co-operative production and sale wdiich can be easily effected if 
the W'orkers choose lo combine together. 

Tildis . — Excessively low w’agcs and the intervention of the middlemen have 
greatly dejiressed tlie workers w’ho number no less than 1,200. There is every hope 

that co-operation amongst the w’orkers will help their cause as long as the tildis are 
used by our womenfolk. 

Iron and steel . — Almost all the workers arc wage-earners, and the middlemen 

have sat tiglitly upon them. 

General . — There is hardly any industry in Benares which would not obtain a 
fresh lease of life by tlie introduction of co-operation amongst its workers. The 

object of a co-operative society should be to procure raw materials at wholesale rates 

and dispose of the finished products. Thus the bti^iness which is now (entirely* 
in the hands of middlemen and wholesale dealers will gradually be taken up by the 
co-operative societies — that will thus ensure economic independence for the workmen. 
In the different mohallas of Benares, where the craftsmen ply their trades, co-operative 
societies of various types, credit societies, industrial banks as w^cll as co-operative 
depots may be established, organising the craftsmen to combine together for the 
purchase of raw materials and joint sale of products and for securing cheap, though 
protected and organised, credit. With some measure of State encouragement and 
supervision and with adequate propaganda the myriads of workers in the Benares homes 
may be organised into co-operatives. 
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Commercial museums, depots, holding of exhibitions and appointing trade repre- 
sentatives are other ways of improving the condition of cottage industries through the 
extension of the market of their wares. 

The members of the Industrial Commission of 1918 held that the depots had 
promising prospects, but at present they are the weak points in the process on account 
of their lack of sufficient aggressive policy. Again, as the products are kept in the 
depots and the workers work in their homes and remain isolated, there is none to 
instruct the craftsman, criticise his work, and supply new ideas and designs. The 
business side is also neglected, and the d4p6ts depend upon casual visitors. Neither 
nuy advertising nor any attempt to place the products in the foreign market is made. 

Much can be expected from the establishment of sales agencies. If the Depart- 
ment of Industries of these provinces w^ork in co-operation with a business institution, 
i.e.y a sales agency, they will find a ready means of introducing the products of both 
existing and improved cottage industries to extensive markets, while it will in turn 
derive benefit from the information which the department can place at its disposal. 


(For oral evidence, see pages 412 — 7.) 
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Extracts from a survey of the small urban industries of Lucknow » 

[By Mr. Ardhendu Bhattacharya, M.A., student, Lucknow University.] 


I.— Kamdani. 


The work consists in embroidering decorative designs of gilt or ordinary silver 
wire on fine cloths of cotton, silk or tanzeb. It is a flat- wire work and is mostly done 
on ladies’ and children’s garments such as saris, dupattas and kurtas. 

Number . — Tlie number of men engaged in the industry was estimated in 192t2 in 
a government report at 250. The last seven years ^^ve seen little rise, and the 
present number, including children, would not exceed some 250 to 300 Ihe veiy slight 
rise in number is explainable, not by any remunerative measure of the industry, but 
only by a period of temporary rise of wages about the years l.)21 to i32b winch 
attracted some now hands. 


Disposal of the finished product . — Conditions being such as to preclude any 
ordinary methods of storing, it is only in very rare cases that we can find articles kept 
ready-made for sale. Till lately there was no shop but one where kamdani articles 
could be had, and there was no mahajan who cared to attract business by modern 
methods of advertisement. Only recently two or three shops have been opened lor 
local work in Kaisar Bagh and Chauk, and it is curious that none of them is owned 
by a mahajan but by enterprising karkhanadars and outside tradesmen, ihe usual 
method followed in the business is (1) that the customer places orders with the mahajans 
or shopkeepers {gotaicalas), who in their turn give them to karkhanadars who, again, 
get the article made by the workers themselves in their ^'karkhanas.'* The customer 
supplies his own cloth and the shopkeepers the wire, whereas the karkhanadars only 
undertake to have it embroidered in a specified time with the materials given 
When returned cornpletc'd the mahajan adds up the price of the material ho supplied 
and the charges of the karkhanadar for having it embroidered and the business closes 
on the payment of these by the customer. (2) But another method commonly followed 
is to approach the karkhanadar directly and place orders with him. He purchases the 
gold and silver wires from the mahajan and gets the work done in his workshop. To 
the cost of these he adds his own commission ; the total sum is what the customer 
has to pay when he takes back the articles. (3) One can also go to the ^ individual 
craftsmen directly (when the work is accepted to be done at home) ; but this happens 
only seldom, for the humble home of the worker is far and away from where it may 
catch the eye of a possible customer. But the customer cannot always derive profit 
from this procedure. For odds are against his driving a bargain at any rate lower than 
that charged by the factory owners, as there seems to exist a tacit agreement between 
the workers themselves and the workshop owners not to accept anytliing lower tlian 
the workshop rate. But poverty and want are so degenerating that this reasonable 
effort is observed more in the breach than in the observance thereof. Consequently, 
there is a certain percentage of workers who are habitually earning at a rate lower 
than the average. But the large shopkeeper has no concern with all these, nor docs 
he care much for the casual individual customer. Ha is interested in catering for 
mofussil orders, which come from the estates of landholders in the province and firms 
outside the city. His profits are derived mainly from these — for he can extrnct in- 
ordinately high prices from such sources ; and both by employing inferior material 
and by fraud in weighiiient (for ihe cloth is always weighed before and after the 
embroidery to ascertain the quantity of wire used), he can always rest assured of a 
decent pre/fit. The bulk of the business passes through his hands and he is the 
ultimate selling agent. So a large portion of what the consumer pays is dispropor- 
tionately intercepted by the two classes of middlemen through which the articles pass- 
and only the irreducible residuum reaches the real workers. 
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Financing. — When the karkkanadar gets an order 'from a customer he purchases 
the necessary raw materials and supplies tiiem to iho workers. As a general rule, 
however, tJie manajan (known us ihc goiawaia) engages the karkkanadar ana supplies 
all that is required. The mahajan, again, invests capital in the manufacture of the 

gold and silver wues and occasionally advances loans to the karkkanaaars to employ 

workmen. Thus whatever need there be in the inaustry of a financial nature is ulti- 
mately supplied by the makajan. 

The workshop or the Icarkkana. — The term karkkanUf the English equivalent of 
which would be factory or workshop, is rather a misnomer, for the actual thing that 
obtains requires a clearer statement. It is far from 'what is generally understood by 
a factory. No machine power whatever is used in a karkhana, nor can the least 
semblance of mechanical appliances be found there. Then, again, there is no division 
of labour, however little, existing wuthin the workshop. It is not imcommou to find 
three or four men (probably the total labour force of the karkhana) working on the same 
cloth at the same time and with the same kind of stitch. Every one seems to 
possess the average standard of excellenee, tlie only difference lying in the speed with 
which one works. But this is hardly taken advantage of in dividing work, although 
the best worker is expected to effect trim and w'ell-shaped handiwork. The running 
of a karkhana really is a very loose affair. No evidence of any sort of orderly 

organisation can be found in it. The karkhana is more of a rendezvous for passing 

the working time than a well organised workshop. Thus any place where more than 
one man are to be found to sit together is called a karkhana. 

The karkkanadar and his -relations with the mahajan^ the customer and the 
worker.— A karkkanadar occupies the position of a small contractor and undertakes 
work often in bulk, on behalf of tlie large stores or a makajan. He procures orders 
for work, as also the raw mateiials from the makajans^ and supplies them to the 
craftsmen. lie is therefore the direct employer of the workers and the siipplier of all 
raw materials to them. 

The karkkanadar's profit. — Eor these services, which axiparently are vital for 
the needy craftsmen, the worKshop owner secures higher rernuneratiou, about ‘20 per cent, 
(two annas) more than the usual wages of the individual liands. This share, which may 
be regarded as his commission, lie takes both from the makajan and customer, 
whoever may be the party that places an order wdth him. But while his relations 
with tho consumer come to an end as soon as the article is delivered, they continue 
with the inahajan. He attaches himself more or less permanent ly to one or more 
mahajans and his further relations have been viewed with the methods of payment 
question. 

He has to incur expenses fcjr the charges for printing mainly, and also for provid- 
ing hookah and drinking w^ater to the workers, and sometimes the cost of making fresh 
wood stumps and also for tlie rent of the shop (when he rents one). After meeting 
these he is left wdih about an anna of profit on each worker. In no case do Ins daily 
earnings exceed lie. 1 to Ho. 1-4-0, and even then not a single karkkanadar could 
assure me that he earned, of late, at that level regularly for a whole month. Some 
times when the w^orker and not tlio karkkanadar secures the work on his own, he brings 
it to the karkhana to have it done quickly. Here the karkkanadar allows his share 
of commission of two annas per tola to be divided half and half. 

Apprenticeship. — ^It is an exception to-day to find an apprentice learning this art 
for his future livelihood. Among about 50 to GO craftsmen, only five boys under 
fifteen years of age were seen in training, whereas men above forty number nearly fifteen. 
The reason is only -too obvious to require mentioning. No parent who cares for his 
child would care to brin(^ him up in his own craft, for he kno^A^s full well lliat it 
should perpetuate poverty for his offspring. Even tho karkhanadars w^ould hesitate to 
train their children in the same business and craft. By the age of ten or tw'elve 
tho boys join some factory and by the end of about two years they complete their course 
of apprenticeship. They may of course learn it at home, but in most cases as the 
fathers attend karkkanas the children accompany them. For the first six months or 
BO they do not get anything in the way of wages, and after that their payments begin 
from an anna a day rising to four annas a day towards the end of the term of appren- 
ticeship. One has to pass about a year more in the factory with the willy-nilly wages 
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before one becomes a full-fledged worker and is allowed the full adult wages. But 
the payment of the apprentices depends entirely on the sweet will of the karkhanadars ^ 
and seldom does it reach even five annas a day which a boy day-labourer will easily 
earn. It is in the interest of the karkhanadar to keep an apprentice in the novice 
state and continue under-payment as long as lies in his power, and that power is no 
little. At last, when the skill of the learner becomes as palpable as his under-payment, 
and his novice state cannot be prolonged with impunity, the ustad or master declares 
him a master of his craft. The new worker on his part has to submit nazrana or bhent 
in the shape of sweets, etc., which may mean not a small expenditure for a poor 
man’s son, and then he is admitted with that essential provision that there is work 
enough. 

Wages . — The worker is neither strictly a wage-earner in the karkhana nor pre- 
cisely a home-w’orker. He is a combination of the two and peiiiaps more of the 
former. When many of the karkhanas are but the homes of workers, with a few 
associates working irregularly, the term “working-hand” would have? to be given a very 
liberal extension to include the associates iji it. When tlicse fellow-workm's do not find 
work at the karkhana, they approach Ihe mahajan directly to secure orders. By this 
procedure a workman may earn slightly higher wages than that given by the karkhana- 
dar, and the mahajan may also make some saving. But orders in bulk are not generally 

trusted to the ordinary workman until he can show some standing a’’! a karkhanadar 
and therefore he cannot hope for any regular employment. So the individual crafts- 

man’s position as a home-worker is both advantageous as well as disadvantageous to 
him, and he acts according as ho finds the best opportunity in ihe one or the other. 

He is paid according lo the piece-wage system based on Die amount of wire 

embroidered into each piece. The standard rate at which tlie harkhnnadar is paid by the 
7nahajan or any other agency that places orders with him is twelve annas for every tola of 
wire worked into tlie cloth. From this the karkhanadar deducts two annas per tola as his 
own commission and pays the workers at. the rate of ten annas a tola. The average 
craftsman works on an average something like eight to ten mashas, i.e., from two-thirds 
to five-sixths of a tola per diem. Therefore his average wages would come to six annas 
eight pies to eight annas four pies a day and amount to even less than the rawest day- 
labourer would earn. 

An adaptation. — There is another class of work which appears to bo a modernized 
version of the kamdnni work, and which had certainly been introduced into Lucknow at a 
later date, most probably from Bombay, and is known as Bombay fancy woik. The work 
consists of embroidering designs simply with minute dots, along drawings of curved and 
meandering lines. The average capacity per worker in Ibis branch varies from five to seven 
mashas or 5/]2ths to 7/12tbs of a tola and cannot exceed three-fonrths of a tola. 

The wages for it are double Ihosc for the Lucknow work — Be. 1-8-0 for the kar- 
khanadar and Be. 1-4-0 for the worker. But the ultimate result in the shape of earnings is 
not quite as cheery as it may look at first sight, alDiough it is certainly somewhat better 
than in the Lucknow work. There are throe or four karkhanas which do Bombay worlc. 
exclusively with about 30 to 40 men among Dicrn. Apart from the wages bi'ing higher 
the wires used are heavier too. The average income ranges from about eight annas 
to twelve annas a day. But the demand for it lasts for not more than four months in the 
year, and the amount of work coming to every worker averages something like three to 
four mashas a day, which means a daily income of five annas to nealry seven annas a 
day or Bs. 9-6-0 to Bs. 12-8-0 a month. So it does not result in any greater income than 
that from the Lucknow work. In fact workers have been found to desert this class of 
work and to revert to the Lucknow work again on account of sheer want of sufficient work. 

Deferred payment and indebtedness. — The system of payment in the industry is 
far from satisfactory. The payer, whether he be a Lala mahajan or a factory owner, 
always leave something over when making the due payment to the parties concerned. 
It is perhaps a device to keep the respective employees in hand. Nobody seems to realise 
the disadvantages of the system for the practice has become firmly established and has 
gained the sanction of custom. And a regular daily, weekly or montldy payment is 
unknown. The craftsman just goes on working in the factory and recording his daily 
weight of work with the karkhanadar and asks for money whenever he requires it, and 
is paid in small amounts. The factory owner cannot pay his hands — for he also is paid 
in the very same way. The inconveniences of the svstem are somewhat rounded off by 
the practice of allowing “over- drawings” both to the worker and the workshop owner. 
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In slack times, or in times of great necessity, as illness or death, the worker takes a loan 
from the karlchatiadar (as few others would advance money without security) which he 
has to pay olf gradually from his daily earnings and for wliich the karkhanadar does not 
charge any interest. This reduces his income still further. No worker who is a baqidar 
or indebted to one karkhanadar is employed by another until he lias paid olt his debts. 
It hampers the freedom of the worker to seek employment to his own advantage. It is 
a very great evil ailecting almost all the industries which may be called “sw’eated.” The 
karkhanadar j however, allows his confreres to employ the workmen so indebted, provided 
that he has liimself no orders to supply and he retains the right of calling him back 
without notice. He in his turn also gets an occasional so-called “loan without interesi” 
from the mahajan^ but not so often as the w'orkers get from him — and this too is known 
as baqidar i. The karkhanadar's account is adjusted at the time of annual checking of 
accounts of the firm for which he w’orks. Ahd then a deduction, apart from that for 
paying off his haqidari^ is made from the amount due to him, at the rate of Re. 1 per 
cent, and is known as katan, which is said to be taken as the charges for the mahajan's 
servant who may rt times ooiiie to call the karkhanadar for new orders. 

11. — Zardozt. 

The art consists of stitching various sorts and sizes of gilt silver wire and discs on 
pieces of velvet or cloths of satin or silk. The elTect ])rodiiccd is that of a dense and 
heavy work of gold wliich is singularly brilliant and gorgeous. Garments such as 
saris, coats, shirts and caps thus ornamented are used by all men, w^omen and children 
alike and form a cluef article of presentation on ceremonial occasions. 

Number . — As far as the present enquiry shows the number of men and boys now 
engaged is some (U)0 to 7()t). 

Insirumetifs and raw materials and their supply. — All the instruments, except the 
needle and the scissors, and all the raw materials used in this industry are also supplied to 
the worker by the karkhanadar, who gets the principal raw material from the mahajan 
or the cost of it from the individual customer. All that the worker possesses is the 
needle and the scissors. 

Or(ja}iisation. — Tliis industry also is .organised exactly on the same lines as that 
of karndaiii. M'liere ari; the two classes of middlemen — the karkhanadar and the large 
dealer — between tlie craftsman and tin* consumer. The one is a contractor who brings 
together the artisans iii his workshop and supplies the important implements and some 
raw materials and deducts his eommission from what ho is paid; the otlier, the inevitable 
capitalist and tlie first approach of the public, who supplies tlie chief raw materials to 
the other and gets inordinately high prices from the public. This is, however, the 
general trend, altliongh there is no such rigidity of practice that on every ocension every 
garment must needs pass through both of these middlemen. Two noticeable exceptions, 
though infroqiu'nt, are found in the condii'-l of the business. An order for 7:ardozi wwk 
may sometimes be given to the karkhanadar instead of the mahajan, in which case only 
one class of middlemen intervenes. Again, the w^orkers may directly come in contact 
with tlie (‘orisuiiK’r and w<jrk under the latter’s direction — though this is still rarer. 
The gotairala mafiajans, again, are the sole manufacturers (through other handicrafts- 
men) and impfirters of the various kinds of wires that are necessary for this art. 

Financing and .s'ale . — This industry being very closely allied to the one already 
dealt with, ihe financing of the industry and the disposal of the finished products also 
are organised on the same lines as those of the kamdani, and there is hardly anything 
new to add, except that the zardozi karkhanadars display more enterprise in securing 
orders and in introducing newer variations in the work itself. 

Karkhanadar. — The zordozi karkhanadar has to nndcrtalo' the same responsibility 
as his confreres in the other industry, and perhaps greater risks. For there are chances 
of damaging the cloth hy dirt, etc., and bv c-areless handling: and there arc opportunities 
of being defrauded by dishonest workmen, if one is not very careful. For when the 

work is completed, no definite ascertainment can be made of the weight of the wire 

actually embroidered — as cotton and silk thread and undercloth, etc., have now been 
attached to the finished articles. So the karkhanadar as well as the dealer needs a good 
deal of experience in the handling of these things before he can carry on business. 

And if once a karkhanadar allows himself to be defrauded by bis working hands, his 

reputation is lost and he becomes a mined man. But such retributions do not overtake 
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the dealer who la rich and has but few custoiueis with whom he deals^ permanently for 
years together. Hence it is not every pushing craftsman that can set himself up as a 
tiurHUanaaar or worKsuop ownei. I'liose wiio have a natural ejc lor ari.siic aesigns 
and nave acepnred an aptitude in business habits alone can successluily ufreot and run 

a factory . Por in many cases the karkhanadar has to diaw a number oi designs and 

submit it lor approval to the dealer; and an original pattern at once attiaets Ins notice 
as w^ell as of the individual customers and ensures him a supply of work for some time.. 

Some karkkanadars are no longer woiking members of the craft and one or two 
seem to Jiave never piactised it. 

dhe jnuiMdual worker cannot alford to possess the difl’erent paraphernalia of his 
art. Thc)^ are u&ually provided by tlio karkhanadar, and when the worker is engaged to- 
work at a customer s place, the cliarges lor silk tlncad, hiitclii .soot, the unUcucioth, 
etc., IS not included m tlie wages. They arc known as bardana, i.e., overhead charges,, 
and mu.'.t be pio\idocl or paid ior by tile euslomer. V\ hat tlie workei' pioviues himself 
with is a small tin case with which he comes to the karkhana in the morning, containing 
the needle, the scissors and the piece of canvas to put the gold wires on. But when 

the Avork is arranged through a kaiklianadar, either by a euslomer to be done 

at his own place, or by a niahajan to be done at the karkhana, all these bardana expen- 
ses arc boine by tiie kai khanadar and his charges therefore are higher than those cd 
the workman. Apart from the other expenses u-sually borne by the kat klianadar as in 
kamdani, he has to distribute sweets on two occasions in the year to as many workers- 
as ho may then have. One of these occasions is called the Hazari Rooza, 

Urn profits. — The karkhanadar in this industry, however, is somewliat definitely 
better olf than the worker. jNoi withstanding liis larger expenses, his profits aie larger 
as lie IS paid ai a rate three annas more than what he pays the worker. The mahajan 
again deducts half an anna fioni tlio payment due to the karkhana as charges for 

gaushala, and the servant that is kept to call him His other relations with tho partiea 

he has to deal with are exactly the same as in ilic case of kamdani. 

Apprenticeship . — The extreme dexterity required in the practice of the craft makes 
tho apprenticeship rather long. I'he proportion of boys engaged would hardly exceed 
10 per cent., whereas that of old men is large. And the reason heard everywhere is the 
same, that tho art has become uneconomic lor men engaged in it, and it is only those 

parents who feel a pressing necessity of an early addition, however small, to the family 

income that bung (heir son to learn this craft at tlie age of about 12; and it is not 
before six or seven years that lie is given the usual adult wage. Bor the first six or 
eight months the boy gets nothing, then from Be. 1 or Be. 1-2-0 a month it gradually 
rises to about Bs. 6 or Bs. G at the end of three or four years, which is less than half the 
ordinary wage. Bor two or three years more ho must work, although he might have 

acquired some skill, as a mere novice, after which he. is given the full wage.. 

It seems to be an lunvriUen law with the karkhanadar that until a man 

can show some six years’ work in the city he .is not to be given the full wage. And 

the worker, whatever efficiency he may have attained, submits to the rule, for the refusal 
to accept underpayment may mean starvation for him. That the small extent of child 
labour that exists at present is fully exploited can be reasonably suspected. For the Shia 
Orphanage, the only inslilntion in Lucknow where this art is taught, has fixed the course 
of training at four years. The extra iw^o or three years taken by the karkhanadar means 
depriving the w^orker of half his wages for so many years. 

Wages. — The wages in the different classes and the average capacity of production 
are as folio w's : — 



Karkhana'^ ar. 

Worker. 

Average capacity. 


Bp. a. p 

Bs. a. p. 


Ari work 

.. i ll 0 

10 0 

8 — 9 inashas^ 

Bombay woik .. 

..100 

0 10 0 

12-18 

Lucknow work . . 

.. 0 14 (3 

0 11 6 

12-10 

Jlmota work 

.. 0 1 G 

0 0 9 

20—25 „ 


to 0 I 0 to 0 1 0 

English work per piece — average being Be. 0-8-0 to Be. 0-10-0. 
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In slack times ilie imforl unale workmen have almost nothing to fail back 
upon. A very few of them resort to jhootn work — ^and that too with the greatest timidity 
and always surreptitiously. For this work requires little skill, and rather a loose and 
uuprooise handling of materials in comparison to zardozi, too much of which may impair 
the fineness and precision required of him in the main industxy. Again, may work 
against the maintenance of his status as a skilled workman of the main crafts. A 
rumour that he has taken to mere jhoota work may reduce his chances of being requisi- 
tioned for good and heavy work, where the wages aggregate to a slightly higher level 
as already mentioned. Tiicrefore, jhoota work by the worker of the main craft is more 
avoided than practised. And it has been repeatedly testified by several harkhayadars 
that workers have starved in the slack season but dared not lose their reputation as 
saeliha worker. Hence by far a large maiority of them remain unemployed fur 16 or 20 
days continuously at that time. Even in January last, when the demand was quite 
moderate, a worker was seen who had nothing to eat or drink since the morning, asking 
for ids three or four days' wages in the evening from the karkhanadar. Ho was already 
a baqidar (that is, indebted to him) as a great many like him are, and had found work 
in the karkhana after about a week of unemployment. It is no wonder nnder such 
circumstances that workers would be indebted to the employers to such an extent that a 
repayment becomes out of question somotimos— -and the craftsman is chained for life 
to one and the same employer. A number of craftsmen were found to be indebted to 
the extent of three, four or' six hundred rupees. It is said that no interest is charged, 
for these loans, which is perhaps true for the principal is never found to multiply itself. 
The diflficiilty of the position is that the craftsman scarcely earns enough to repay the 
debt, and it is rather the karkhanadar who gets his money back by gradual deductions 
from the due wages. Therefore it takes a long time to get rid of a debt, and before an 
old one is repaid the craft sinan has to resort to further borrowings, and thus the principal 
goes on increasing. And wliatevcr freedom from haqidari is found is rmre due to the 
reluctance of the ernpIoyerH than a siiflicicncy of inromo on this jiart of the woiker. 
Sometimes there is a loss also on this account to the karkhanadars when the workera 
disappear or migrate to some other centre of the industry as Delhi, lleuarcs and Bombay, 
etc. The largest employer of zardotsi workmen of Lucknow stated that he liaJ lost about 
Rs. 2,500 in this way. 


TIL — COIKAN. 

Chikan work is a form of embroidery done with cottuii or silk thread on a white 
washing material, such as calico, muslin, linen or silk. Wearing apparel such as topeesr 
achkans, bodices, **dupattai/,** etc., so embroidered are universally used by the rich 
and iKX)r alike almost throughout Northern India. There is some lihiropean demand also 
for the better class of this work. 

Number, — ^It is said that ?5 jwr cent, of the female population of Lucknow contri- 
bute to the family income by means of this work, which would mean, calculating on the 
latest district report, that women engaging in it number 78,714, whereas there aro some 
four to fivo thousand men entirely dependent on this craft. Whatever allowances may be 
made it cannot bo doubled that at least forty to fifty thousand women of Lucknow 
are engaged in this work. Apart from these, there arc men who supplement 
their earnings by chikan-mahing in their spare time, and there are women of well-to-do- 
households who work just for the sake of engaging themselves and sell the pieces at .- 
nominal price. Thus the total number of men, women and children practising this 
W'ork would reach above 80,000. 

Rato material and implements and supply. — ^The responsibility for supplying the- 
workers with the raw materials is divided between the mahajan^ karkhanadar or middle- 
man, the former supplying the cloth and the latter the thread. But much extempore 
business is done and there arc many middlemen karkhanadars who get chikan pieces 
embroidered on their own account for selling them to tho local dealers or for export. 
In such cases both the raw materials are supplied by one and the same agent. 

General organisation, marketing and financing. — ^The organisation of this industiy 
is almost the same as that of the others already treated. Only the addition of a middle- 
man, other than the everpresent large dealer and the karkhanadar, is a new element 
in this case who forms the link betw'ecn the preponderately large number of women 
homo workers and the w^holesale and retail dealers. These latter get large sheets of doth 
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priijied m toj^ee or dupatta bizes ajjd liiiud them over to (lie middlem'an or the karkJiana' 
(iar to be returned when eiiibroKlered. The karLhamdar then gets them eiiihroidered 
by men workers at his own \A'orksliop, and the i)tJier middleman by women workers at 
their respective homes, and return ilio pieces to the maka^ayi vvlien completed. The 
mafia j an then gets them washed and starched and they are ready for sale or export. But 
the more usual praclne is tliat Hie karklianadurs or the mjddlouit'n get p.eoes einhroulered 
in small bulk on their own account without any orders from l)ie 7nahajan and sell them 
wholesale to the latter. In this case neither of the middlemen gets any commission from 
the inafiajan. There are cH?rlaiJi mahajans who do not carry on any retail trade, while 
most ol the others would do both wholesale and retail business. There arc again some 
high class workmen, about 100 in iiuiiibor, who deal directly with the large shopkeepers 
without the intervention of any middlemen. The ultimate sale of the products, however, 
IS always controlled and directed by the maftajaiLs or large shopkeepers. 

There is an attempt to advertisement in the practice in some instances of exhibiting 
highly worked pieces in glass frames before the shop front. The sales methods, however, 
remain crude and unconvincing, and juggling is resorted to m every case of sale, wdiether 
wholesale or retail. There is a large demand for chikan topees^ specially from Bihar and 

parts of Northern India and the neighbouring towms of Lucknow. A large bulk of 

ilie wholesale trade therefore consists of export only and it is doiihtlul if the city demand 
vvoiikl amount to 15 per cent, of the total production. As evident from the above the 
financing is done chiefly by file mahajaus and the middlemen. The wholesale mahaja^is 
sink; considerable capital for the export trade. The dealers, whether wiiolesale or retail, 
are almost all Hindus and only a few smaU MiiluiniinadaM concerns engage in the 

chikan trade. The work is practised both by tlie Miihaminadans and the Hindus, the 
latter amounting to about ‘25 per cent, of the total number of men and women workers. 

Karkhana and karkhanadar — lu the rJnkan induKtry the horkfuDiaa an* little homes 
for mass production and the mass demand is ceitamly for the cheaper ailicles. Thus the 
individuality of workmanship tends to be lo.st and neither the karkhanadar nor the wwkers 
arc as well off as m the other crafts pievionsly luded. karkhanadar here cannot 

<-oiint for this profit on any definite .share or percentage of fiayments made by the 

dealers, ulthougli at times he can get a small coinmission if he can command any special 
advantage. The prices are arrived at wholesale after bargaining for every fresh order 
(hat ho gets; and Hiese are c\er tluctuatmg with the designs that he is given to be worked. 
Some designs may rccpiire five or six classes of w’ork and otlnrs only two or three; a 
particular design may require a sparse embroidery and another dense; this involves him 
in greal(‘r or less expenses. For it is generally the karkhanadar who lias to hear 
flic printing charges and the cost of the thread in addition to the labour charges to be 
paid to the w'orkers. Accordingly he clips or adds to the wages he pa\s after retain* 
ing some profit for liiinsolf, wdiicli can scarce! v be above 12 per cent. Roinelimes the 
karkhanadar prints the cloth at the dealer’s cost and inerts tli(‘ rest of liis expenses from 
his own pocket. Karkhanadar^ in all Ihesc induslries are nothing hut independent fore- 
men on conimissjon basis, i.c,, agencies through whom the actual w^orkers are to be 
approached with a small fracticui of the initial expenscH to be met by themselves, which 
are adequately jiaid for by the dealers. But in (hikan some of the karkhamidars occupy 
the position of tlic ni.qniifactiirers. They supply the cloth themselves, got it ])rinted on 
their owm account, provide the thread, bear the labour cost and some even get it finished, 
i.e., w^ashed and starched, with their own money, and they sell the product either to the 
wholesale or to the retail dcalors. But such factories are not numerous. 

The other middle^nan.— Tlie karkhanadar is not, the only middleman thul comes in 
i)otween the workers and Ihe dealer — business carried on through him forms only about 
a fifth part of the tot,al volume of trade. There is another class of middleman with a 
position akin to the journeyman, witluait whom it would be really impnssilile to carry 
on the large rJnkan trade of Taicknnw\ Tliis middleman gets the w'ork done mainly 
by the proponderaf ing bulk of tlie w'omen w'orkers, who are known as chukfis. They get 
the different pieces and sheets (thanfi) prinf^'d in topeea from the dealers after bargaining 
for the wholesale price and distribute it to numerous women by going n u 'd to their 
own ])laces. A price is settled having n*gard to the class of wmrk, mostly at the dictation 
of the middleman, and the women take work areoT'ding to their capacity for three or four 
(lavs. The middleman then liands over to them the neccssarv amount of thread strands, 
and, if asked, pays something in advance to ensure punetuality. He comes again on the 
stipulated date, pays the due wages and fakes back the w^ork, and he may also give 
fresh work if he likes. 
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iippreniiceshfp, — ^Tliere is scarcely auy apprenticeship system iu this industry; 
the home is the place where the boy ur the gin musl learn the art. Alter about a 
couple of years’ training the boy begins to make some perceptible contribution towarda 
the tamily budget, it is after somo mure time that lie can hope Lu be taken by a 
karkhanauart fur he must have a passable knowledge of most of the classes of woik, to 
learn which it takes about three or lour years’ time. But such casus are really exceptions 
and found only in the homes of the best workers, where a child is taught this art seriously 
with a view to make it his first means of livelihood. Nobody knows so well as the 
workers that the largest industry of Lucknow is the least pay.iig of all. It is laugbt 
just as it was taught to the mothers und sisters, by the way only, so that the child may 
lessen a little the burden on the family from his earliest years until he takes up a line 
more substantial ; and it is the last resort of men who have failed in other avenues 
of life, ill the hope tliat it may just siiUice to keep them out of ihc street. As legards 
the women, it must be said tliat their leisure is not very siiiall, for in a pour household 
cooking and cleaning are modest affairs and tbo daily duties aie soon over, whereas she 
is rarely inclined to take rest rather tlian finish her embroidery as soon as possible, for 
thereby she may lose an anna or a half which is a great help in her circumstances. 

System of paymmt.— There are more than one ways of paying the workers, the 
^mmoncst of them being by what is known as koris, scores (of caps). The worker 
is given a bundle of *20 pniiled pieces (which are later to be sewn into topees) and a price 
is settled for the whole lot and paid for after completion of the work. If tlio embroidery 
to be done is of a slightly better class, or the piece be a large one, bay an orhni, a price 
is settled for it and paid accordingly. A diffeient system is adopted when the work is 
of a decidedly better class; the wages then are fixed according to the number of tagas 
or threads put into the fabric, when the price tier tinja or per number of tagas has been 
bargained for. A rough cstiinah* is made as to how much space or how many loaves 
or petals can be cinbroidered with one iaga^ and then the middlemen leaves a sufficient 
number of strands to cover the order given. This, in fact, is the basis of other more 
rough and ready systems of payment, for it is tlio party placing the order that incurs 
the expenses for thread, and it is only natural for it to base the calculations on the 
amount or number of threads ncccssnry. As the quality of w’orkinanship declines, the 
intimate connexion with time and labour involved also dccruascs and therefore the wage 
calculations become less particular and more rough and leady. There is again a monthly 
system of payment. Men arc engaged in si^rvice generally by big dealers like ordinary 
servants on a stipulated monthly salary. J)eulers arc uudoiibleiUy watchful to extract 
more work from them than for which they are paid per ineiisein. 

Wages, — ^There seems to bo little primd facie disparity between the men's and 
women’s wages, but there is no doubt that it exists, or so large a portion of the woik 
would not have gone to the latter. I^'or instance, it was found that a stitch which the 
men in a factory were working at two tagas for a pice was easily acceptable to various 
chutkis at four or five tagas for a pice. On the other hand, it is the women's wages Hint 
largely determine the men’s, for the number of men cannot bo compared to the number 
of women, and nobody would care to employ a man at a higher rale unless he was 
pressed for time or for a definitely superior class of work — although some W'omeii can 
turn out as good a quality. Yet the reason why the men are able to command a com- 
paratively higher rate seems to be that they can ensure much steadier and quicker work, 
and hence a large outturn for the employer within a given time, whereas, it being a 
spare-time w’ork for the women, they take almost double the time for the same work 
and are unable to guarantee punctuality or regularity in dealings.. This is the' prime 
cause of the lower rate for women although, practically speaking, there is little difference 
in efficiency. Another reason appears to be that men learn the art with an intent, 
a woman casually; and a man would ordinarily do any stitch, while a woman may not 
be able to do so. There is another way how the women arc exploited. It is generally 
those stitches which are lowest in quality, cheapest in price and longest to work that 
arc entrusted to women. Examples of such stitches are katcJia phana, hat kati, rahat 
hakhia, lower quality of kato and conrse zaniia, stitches w’hich are tho lowest paid for 
having regard to the labour they entail, and which it would hardly pay the dealer to 
have embroidered by men; such stitches, therefore, form a good proportion of the women’s 
task. So even if they are paid at the same rate as men, tlieir de facto labour price is- 
much less. 
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The average wage that the majority of women earn is not mo’*e than three annas 
and may be as low as a pice or two a day. 

Men doing ordinary embroidery do earn more than the women, but this is due to 
the longer hours of work they put in. The average income of a man is about eight annas 

a day. When the demand is great, a man working at full pressure does earn about twelve 

annas a day and occasionally oven a rupee, but in the slack season one gets four to six 
■annas. 

IV.—Gota weaving. 

Gota 'weaving is weaving of gilt or plain silver wires into tapes or ribbons, with 
the wires as warp and silk and cotton thread as weft, for braiding or bordering purposes. 
It iH extensively used for Iriiiiming lakngas and other feminine ganiioiits of cothm or 
silk meant for occasional wear. 

General organisation.— The industry is carried on partly at home by men and 
women and partly in workshops by men workers only, in the proportion of about- 40 and 60 
per cent., rcsiiectively. Other features of tlie organisation are similar to that of the other 
industries, with the difference that in this <jase the dealer sometimes supplies all the raw 

materials, and sometimes only the more imtiortani or costlier ones, to the karkhauadars 

and tlic niKldlenicMi. 

Marketing.— Ahhounh some gota is very expensive, there are cheaper varieties also 
and Ihi'ie is an oxleiisivc demand for il, the more so from rural distiiets than 

from urban places!^ Therefore, notwithstanding the drawback that they get tarnished, it 
ia possdile for maliajam to store rea<ly-madc laces, and carry on extempore business for 
which no previous older lias been plaenl by the eoiismiier. So the tiade m gota is the 
principal J*\ooatioii of the mahajnii, though he deals m other gold and silver crnhroidorios 
per order of the consumer. Therefore when the middleman or Ihc karkhanadar returns the 
aikda/s or cojIk of qota after getting them woven, they arc stored in the bazar and are sold 
to the public nnd rural Iradern as they conic for their requirements. 

Fmaiieiui/.— 'Phe ('Utirc rinancing (»f the industry is done, of eoiir.-e, by the capi- 
talist vKiliajans. Teihaps in no gold embroidery craft is the financial bold of the mahajan 
so eomplelo because, from the production and supply of the rev; materials to the retail 
trade of the finislied product, it is all in their hands. When all the raw materials are 
given, uhich is the com monos t, practice, they arc weighed before they arc made over to 
the respective parties. And the finished product also is weighed again to ascertain that 
not lung has been lost. The payment is made on the total weight. 

The frail instnnuoulH imed for weaving in this industry become somewhat semi- 
perunnent when once set up for work and have therefore to be supplied by the kar- 
khnnadar m his workshop. But in the case of the workers who prefer working at home, 
and especially in Iho case of ihc women workers, all the instruments arc pissesscd by 
them in their homos. Those, however, do not require any great layout. Tii the matter 
of raw materials, which are in this case as costly as of other gold embroidery industries, 
the worker lias as usual to depend upon tlic middleman and tlio karkhanadar and ulti- 
nmfcly on the gotnwala mahajan for their supply. 

The other nuddleman . — Tlio adoption of the craft by women as a means of earning 
their “pin-money,” as it is called in the West, has brought into the field, as in the 
ca^-c of (he chiknn industry, a middleman other than Ihe karkhanadar between the worker 
and the mahajan. He has to play the same role as that of the Chilean middlemen — of 
approacliiiig the women w'orkers with raw materials and supplying the finished coils to 
the mahajan. But as only Ihe nairowcst and cheapest gotas am given to the women 
to bo made, the middlemen’s share is not always sufficient and their number, therefore, 
is not large. 

It must be 'noticed here that in this industry neither the karkhanadar, nor the 
middleman, nor even the worker ever comes in contact with the consumer. It is only the 
mahajan that the consumer knows, for ho is the only selling agent and the controller of 
the entire organisation. 

Men*s wages . — The daily outturn in the case of asli gota is about five to seven 
tolas and the wages amount from seven and a half annas to ton and a half annas. In 
the preparation of nakli gota one earns five annas to seven annas a day, and even twelve 
annas if broad gota is be done. 
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Women s usages. — There is only one rate for the women, without consideration of 
4he width or quality, viz., twelve annas per adda. Women are generally able to finish ond 
piece or a quarter adda in a day, for the ribbons of gota are very thin and a comparatively 
large outturn is possible in a short time; and thus she earns three annas a day utter weav- 
ing for the better part of the day. But the demands on the time of a woman who is a 
mother, a wife and a housewife are many, and if the time taken up in stretching 
-etc., of llie wire is considered, her daily earning would amount to about two annas only. 

Considering the demand for asli, nakli and jhoota^ and taking account of the large 
quantity of narrow goto that is made, and also the irregularity of employment, it can 
be stated that the average montlily income of the gota \veaver varies from lls. 10 to Rs. 14 
a month. 

Baqidari. — In such conditions it is not surprising that the gota weaver resorts to 
borrowing from the karkhanadar and becomes a haqidar, and is thus unable to seize 
opi^orturiitics for his betterment. 

V. — Calico peintinc.. 

The work consists of printing large pieces (fards) of cotton or silk cloth, meant for 
bed covers or quills, with multi-coloured floral patterns. Such cloths are widely used in 
Northern India irrespective of caste or community. Not very long ngo Ijiicknow used 
to print Inrgc quantities of chintzes also for women’s and children’s garnnnits; but this 
section of the craft has now been almost totally driven out by the Manchester cJiintzes. 

General organisation. — The industry seems to be of a type which lies midway be- 
tween home work proper and karhhana production. If it be included in a particular ela.-s 
it Avould come under home work. Nor the karkhanadar here is the chief capitalist and 
producer, although there are workers wliose profession it is to print cloths. 

With the decline of the industry during the last three or four decades there seems 
to have occurred a slight change in the organisation. Formerly the pratice was that 
the karkhanadar secured oidcis for prints as well as the chief raw material — liic cloths — 
from the dealers, and sometimes advanced and printed cloths in his workshop with the 
Iiclp of other workers. That is, he was in the same position and had the same role to 
play as the karkhanadars in other industries. But he is no longer a go-between or small 
contractor for tlie largo store or the heointri. U is the karkhanadar to-day who luwv 
finances the industry. He purchases the cloths, provides the other raw maforinls and 
produces the finished products. Some of them even no longer work wilh Ihrir own 
hands. In one establishment it seemed doubtful if the karkhanadar ever Icariit I he art. 

Financing. — When tlic pioci's arc ready they are stored by (he karkhanadar. 4’iie 
dealers who want such pieces go to his place and purchase them wholesale from him, 
and it has become rare to-day for the karkhanadar to go about securing ordois. Retail 
•selling is the mahajan' s business. 

Disposal. — One important reason for the change in the organisation, apart from 
the diminishing demand, appears to be that orders for fast-colour prints have to bo placed 
at least nine or ten months before the selling season begins, and in the face of an 
increasing competition of foreign prints, the dealers cannot very w'cll gauge tiie extent 
of demand for the local work. Whatc\er disadvantages might have been Kiitforcd by tlio 
karkhanadar in this transition it has certainly made his pcjsilion moic independent foi 
'he is no longer at the mercy of the mahajau, although the disposal of his pro- 
ducts is affected to a certain extent by the favour or disfavour of a dealer. Whether 
due to this advantage or not, the chhipi karkhanadar seems to be better off Ihnn his 
confreres in other trades. The capital that a chhipi karkhanadar must sink before the 
sale begins is considerably larger than what is required of such middlemen in o' her 
industries. Thus when ilierc is bad business, the loss becomes irreparable. Such failures 
■in fact have been responsible for the disappearance of a number of karkhanas in recent 
years. 

Number of v'orkers. — The number of workers, apart from the karkhanadars, that 
still find a means of livelihood in the industry would indicate to what a pass the famous 
-colour printing of Lucknow has come. At present there are some twenty to twenty-five 
workers only engaged in it, and if the printers of the fleeting colour prints are taken, the 
total number would not exceed, at the most, forty. Whatever praiseworthy and distinctive 
work is done in Lucknow to-day is done by about fifteen to twenty men working in the 
.three extant workshops ; whereas it is said that about thirty years ago there were some 
200 to 260 calico-printers in Lucknow proper. 
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ISome Cannes oj decltae. — A coiiLiiiuoas decline of llie industry has brought the 
calico-printtrs of Lucknow to the point of extinction. Competition with foreign machine- 
mauc pimiea clotn lias been mainly responsible lor it. it is ratlier stiauge mat the 
inuusiry — liopelcssiy ciippied as it is — is still in existence, struggling wiili the keenest 
coinpeutiun ot the maciiiiie products of all the countries ot the world. But it can scarcely 
hold out any longer, unless some help comes lorward. The printing work of Tarrukhabad 
was revived into a most tnrivmg industry by the ell'orts of a sympathetic and lar-sighted 
Deputy Ooiiimissiouer, who introduced printing of pieces for use in Luropean homes and 
those who live in that style, h'airukliabad punts are mostly of fugitive colour, yet owing 
to their cheapness and variety they are a formidable rival to the better wmrk of Lucknow. 
It IS possible that because the volume of business there has been much enlarged by 
judicious direction and help, they can produce at a rate miicli cheaper than that of 
Lucknow. 

Illiterate as they are, the crailsineii and karlJianadais do not really accept sug- 
gestions for improvement, unless an assurance is given of deihntc gain. Tor instance, the 
designs have becomes very much standardized that even the colour arrangements are 
left untouched and proceeded with m exactly the same manner as they were done a 
century back. Nobody dares changing the blue bud in a design into a red one. Every 
thing has become rigid and inelastic, and unless some means of adaptation to modern 
requirements is found, the decay of the art will continue. Apart from such intrinsic 
handicaps and external rivalry the industry has to fight against the greatly increased 
wages and simullaucous decrease in the demand for printed fards. The fashion of using 
thin coverlets of printed calico as a day covering has given way to wmollen wrappers, 
while razais or Idiajs even are being replaced by blankets and rugs. 

VI. — Brass and coi'cek ware. 

This work consists of beating and moulding brass and copper into utensils for 
domestic use Irom sheet or broken metal. Luekiiow wares art' valued especially lor their 
beautiful shape and tinish. Although the volume of the local production is not much, 
and little export trade exists, still Lueknow^ utensils arc reputed for a distinctive quality, 
particularly in llu*, field of utensils used hy the Muhammadan commuiuty. 

General or(janisaiion . — The industry is earned on, in all its different sections, in 
the home and in tlic family, and the word karkhanadar is conspicuous by its absence, the 
artisans being kiiowm as “makers.” Tlie workshop or karkUana system is altogether 
absent except in one or two advanced and not very important sections, as that of polish- 
ing, where machinery is also found to be in use. It is somewhat strange to find lliat 
such a major industry should represent perhaps the truest and purest type of home 
industry that is to be found in the city. While most of the small industries of Lucknow 
appear to have been declining for some time past, the workers in metal, especially those 
of the dhalai class are far better off than the rest of Lucknow handicraftsmen. The 
industry seems also to jiossess great jiotentiality of improvement. 

^riie nidiistrv in all its branches is remarkable for the absence of any middleman 
other than the kothiwala or the large dealer, wdio after all seems to be a necessary evil 
between the craftsman and the eonsinner. Eor if the consumer is to get liis wares from 
the (jarhai workmen, for instance, this is impossible without the assistance of tlie kothi- 
wala. In the case of a well-ornamented brass pandan the following sources will have 
to bo tapped, viz.j (I) the sheet merchant, (2) the (jarhai, (3) the makers of parts used 
for ornamentation, (1) the makers of joints and binges, (5) the monlders of bottoms and 
tops, (6) (he joiner of the parts (the .blacksmith), and perhaps also the kaUii or zinc 
plates. Tlic large di'alcr serves tlie very nsefiil function of the co-ordinating agent of 
these different subdivisions of one and ibe same trade. Yet perhaps be is not really 
inevitable, for with proper organisation, shifting and combination, the different sections 
may be formed into an integral whole. 

As at present constituted, every section has in the industry separate and direct 
relations with the kofhi wains. 

Financing , — In this industry also we find that the large dealers are at the top of 
the trade, virtually controlling the entire organisation and supplying the public demand. 
Because they are* the ultimate selling agents, it is they only who can call for fresh 
orders from the artisans and give them employment. Also, ordinarily they are the sup- 
pliers of the chief raw material. Consequently, the financing of the industry is in their 
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hands. Yet the individual artisans are not as completely helpless in this matter as 
those of other crafts. For there are workers of certain sections who, if need be, can 
obtain their own raw materials and sell their products directly to the consumers. Of 
course independence thus earned is hard earned, but it shows incidentally the economic 
stability of these home workers. 

Marketing . — The dealers have big shops stocked w'ith finished wares ^\()llll thousands 
of rupees at Yahiaganj, the centre of this trade in the city, and this is why they are 

known as kothiwalas. As workers in each section return tlie articles they are ordered 

to manufacture they are sent out again to other sections if further work on the same 
articles is required. When the finished goods come back again to the dealer, he stores 

them in his shop, to which the consumers resort for their needs. 

Dlialai. 

Dhalai or moulded work is a completely distinct branch of the industry. It is 
done only in brass and its allots. Moulding work in copper is negligible, being limited 
only to the making of bottoms and shoulder pieces of Iotas, etc. It is also known as 
bharat-ka-kam or filling work, for the moulds are filled with molten metal. 

Organisation . — But the type and organisation of the industry is exactly the same 
as those ot the branch already treated. The whole w'ork, from the making of the moulds 
and melting of tin* metal, to the lathing and chasing of the finished wares, is carried on by 
the craft.sman at home wntli the members of the family; and the entire responsibility for 
the management of the homo workshop; the assortment of implements, the different raw 
materials, and even the alloys to be mixed with brass, lies on his shoulder, except that 
the chief raw material is provided by the kothiwalas. But here again we find numerous 
instances in which the craftsman himself iirocures the chief raw materials (when there 
is no order from the kothi), does all that is necessary to turn it into finished articles,, 
and even provides the public with his wares by hawking from door to door. A finer type 
of homo industry than this section of the trade is difficult to find in a city. Paid hands 
are often maintained to help in beating the cast metal into sheets, in lathing, in minding 
the furnace, etc. But sometimes skilled hands are also found to be working who <*an 
shape moulds or can lathe wares properly. These hands are paid on various bases ac- 
cording to the amount of work they do daily, monthly or the weight of the metal they 
can do in a day. 

On an average they cannot be expected to earn more than a rupee a day and 
families of four, five and six have to be maintained from it. 

Chitai. 

The work consists of bringing out raised designs of flowers and curves on to the 
body of the vessel. 

Organisation . — The organisation of this branch also is identical with tho others, 
and the family element indeed is so prominent that almost all the w'orkers of the city 
will be found to be related to one another in some way or other. But their position is the 
worst in the wliolii industry, for they are wholly d<*pen(lent upon the volume of general 
trade in brass and coj)pcr wares for tbeir work, larause tliose are their main materials 
on which they w^ork, and a diminished production of wdiieh tells the quickest and first 
on these artisans. 

Apprenticeship . — Apprenticeship is required to l(‘arn this art. As long as the boys 
are with the shops they are given only nominal wages. The term is about a year. 

Wages . — The average earning in this branch scarcely exceeds ten to twelve annas a 
day, sinking as low as even three to four annas only a day; and days of unemployment 
are not unknown. The position of these artisans is perhaps the most un^’ortunate among 
the whole metal trade, for they can neither control the supply of raw materials nor can 
they have any voictc in the disposal of the finished wares. They arc simply intermediaries 
working at the bidding of the kothiwalas and at whatever wages they choose to pay 
them. It would ho. found more often than not that tho artisans h.ive a subsidiary 
craft of shaping very small vessels or of rejiairing old ones to enable them to earn cnougii 
for the maintenance of the family. 

Relation of the dealer with the artisan . — Yet the relation of the kothiwalas to the 
metal workers is not so unsatisfactory as that of the mahajans of other industries to their 
craftsmen. The w^ages are not generally held over for very long periods, advances are 
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cometiznes made when asked for, and the occurrence of baqidari is not bo widespread. The 
transit cost of materials to and troin the artisan’s home is also shared half and half by the 
hothis and the artisans. In spite of these the artisans do not seem to carry on very 
happily. One of the chief complaints is the want of compensation for the loss 
they sufifer from the burning away of metal, known as jarat . The loss amounts 
to about Its. 2 to Its. 4 for (*vc*ty iiiauiid of ditalai W'ork which is not an insigiiificant sum 
for the woikeiv}. Attempt.-j to wrest sonic allowances in this respect proved abortive 
some yc'ars back. it has ()nl\ liccn RiiccesHfiil in a single instance where the craftsmen 
enjoyed .'i monopoly of niakiug brass chamchas. For every scer of article they make 
they have to return 15 chhataL'-', one chhatak being allowed as jaral. No other branch 
enjoys siicli a privilege thoiigb it is considered as its due. Then the svstL'iu of keeping 
accounts is understood by none of the artisans, and the opportunities of depriving them 
of a part ol their due wages prove too nnicli for the dealer. The general lule is tliat a 
chit is kept with the artisans and the amount delivered cacli lime is acknowledged m 
it by the dealer and is nofed m his hahi-kJtata. liul no incniion is made about the 
rate, verbal Kottloinent being eoiisidercd sufficient. But slight variations in rates 

always occur at limes of biisk demand, and if the ac<*onnts are not squared then and 
there tliey are left over. Again, soinelinies advances are made and haqular results, 
all accoiinls however bemg kept m Iho dealer’s ImmIv. Siidi a stale of matters when 
continued for a long time is not imliKely to result in flj.s«*repanc«es and dilTei’cnces belwocn 
the parties. In one iiiblance m 'riniiimiganj the poor craftsinau was so nnicli exas- 
perated by these petty inanoeuvrings that he left dealing with Uihis altogether and has 
now taken to inanufactnro on bis own account and Kupjily outside markets. Again, when 
haqidari occurs, the artisans an* told that no interest is charged on the inonev advanced to 
thern in a philanthropic mood to enable them to tide over dilficult times, with the other 
motive also that a good man may be retained in sorviee. Tt may be so, and Ibe artisans 
believe it, but this is a case where ignorance is bliss. When tlie actual state of affairs is 
seen, one cannot but suspect that wages and acconnt.s are so i»ia.naged in the books that 
there is no loss whatever of intei(*st to tbe dealer thoiigli unknown to the artisan 

b\';merly, the system of advam-cs like the diuhni m MiushKlabad molal work also 
prevailed in Tmeknow. M’hat i.s, advances w'i'n* first made and then tin* arti« les wiie 
man II fact 111 cd. That system obviated many of the present diHiciillies and disbonestu's m 
accounting and the artisans, as the report goes, were very well off: their relations with 
the large dealers were very cordial and they were received by Ibe di'alers wifb manih sr 
ivs])<.'.*l . Due to whatever cause it inav he, the system has now' juacticall.v (h\ mdled mto 
non-existence, with inultiplicalioii of difficulties to the craftsmen and the lowering of their 
.^♦atus to that of nuTe workers. 


Another evil in llu‘ tindo is the iiraelice with the tiealers of refusing „r wiiliboldin* 
work from the artisans with a vicwv to lowtumg tbeir wages. This has lemilted m a 
peculiar economic phenomenon— that of the adojition of tlm complete liome craft i.r'.v.n-^ 
disadvantageous to the craftsman. For when on the refusal of tlie dealer the worker 
purchases metal and maniifnct ures w'an.s on his own acfs.unt, Irs res»mrces an* 
<’\haiistcd and he is obliged to sell liis wares lo the dealer at whatever prie** bo getis. 
And the doaler in sneli cases buys cheap and his oliject of hm'or costs is fullv j-itiiincd. 
Tt has been even said that when an attempt was made to acquire the jarat allowan-e 
from the dealers (when a sort of strike was iTganiscd among the w’orkers), the public 
had been blankly refused articles by the kothiwaJaM—hclDff told that the craftsmen had 
stopped making the particular v<nsc1, sinijily to frustrate their effort, wdiicli after all 
they did. Thus the position of the independent home craftsmen has been rendered 
more difficult for the chief reason among olhers that they cannot dispose of their 
products except by the tedious and tardv method of hawking,' the kothis effectively com- 
manding the all-important business of sale. The abovemen 1 ion <xl practice is largely 
contributory to the progressive decline of w^ages that has been witnessed for the last 
seven or eight years. The past five years alone have seen an all-ronnd decrease 
throughout the trade including the nakashi of 10 to 15 per cent in the* rate of 
remuneration. 


Some causes of decline . — ^But the fall in wages has followed in the wake of the 

decline of the very industry itself which began at not a very recent date. Evm 

forty years ago it was observed by Mr. Bampier that Lucknow was no longer .the 

fiJiTT industry that it used to be. Apart from the causes imputed by 
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llim at lliat time-w <hosc ot ^l,rillkage in poiiulation and deaiHi of 
important reasons have been operating of late. Yahiaganj, luentioued tn Iho 
Gomnment report of 1933. is Hooded witli articles iiniiorted from outside. Th® 
of Moradabad as ii great centre of nickle-plated articles and the suwcssful co®?P^' 
tioa of Farrukliobad, rilibliif, Benares, Delhi, etc., has hit the local trade very h^. 
Thrt coat of iiianulactiiring locally, it is alleged, is higher than that of othei placM 
-and it does not seem iuiproliable, for some places as Pilibhit enjoy apecial advantage# 
in tlie inaltter of fuel, etc., owing to proximity in fores's— at oHiers the ’'“J'"’’ ^ 
artisans arc full to allow them to woik at a lower "“3®- 'I*®, 

Tolmiio of work they ciuinot help chaigmg higher waics. llien the ix-troi duly till 
liitf ijrcsvpntod a larj?*.' «‘\paiisif n of tlie Itical triwle, 'vvluMcas lately, though this has to 
.aQ extent been ainenclod. Ihe rehat j-iantcd for expiirt ]ia>f been slopped, llic outside 
beouang prefer buying from Cawiij[)ore than from Lm-hiiow simpl}* on ao-oiint of the 
higher charges, l^ot less important is the fact that aluminiiiiii vessels .and msincilort 
varcs have upprocialdy diminished the demand for brass and copper ones. 

The only sufTerers, howeviT, have been the craflsmen, for the kolUis niaintamed 
their biisinesa nil right by iniimrliiig wares and selling even alummiimi ones. A 
wioiia circle ^ecins to be notieeahlc Li the present stale, that of a declining 
bringing about a shrinkage in the nnniher of workcTR, which Jailer fact i« obstructing 
anv l>*>ssihle expansion of thr t ratio. For even if any large orders ct.ine at one time 
or ‘other, it is impossible to cope witli them uiih the present nninher of Moikeis. Out 
of some twelve families plwol ihnli wf.rkom tuenly .u'sirs ugo. only two rcmflin. Uie 
number of mihashis has almost been hnhed. Atl.M.ns are even taking 
fpRsions for want of work. Although the pace is sltiw. M l until cITnrts aic . 

the continuous dccliiio, the brass and nipper milnsh s of Lucknow imun hi n dm 1 
conditions bcyfuid recuperation. 

Ylf^X.AUKoni (iji Wmiakk NivNUKVCTnitf. 

itarhohi coiwiutH of houling siimll foilu nf Kilvr or gold into inrge ones of extreme 
tliiniirsH ivhicli c-an Oion no lonjfcr lie csilhsl foil*, .ind “I, lives may be a licltcr »PP -I’ 
lition. I’lie Ihinncsu. indocl, la kiicIi IIi.iI ilio Icaycx almosi, hcoinr trails iironl and ' ^ 

like soiiio four or five of llwiii to i'.|iiiil III.- ihiini.-sl Iksii,. |.i!|.('1-. Ii is oft. n y 

-wi-ll-to-do iicDiilc, both Hiiidim and Arulosinniadiiiis, on i.r.'iiio-iial i»-<-.i....ns fur «'W'b- 
nni' or l«-tcri.^vcs ii. for pr.-scntal.on lo It i. al-o i.s.-.l bv II,.- ,.,,..sHinlrv con- 

Foilioi.cr(i lo dccoi.'ilo llu'ii’ .swells and bt th- hil'iii'. or iiiitnii iihijM'nnii Un iiii-dic iial 
pni-iKiscx. A use is round for it .sis.i in iiiMlamnui ^<ri. «lii<-b is an aiil i.|mil.'il inctlK.d o 
gol.l and silver plating of wares, and als.. in lobac-co o.amifm Ini-.-. 

iFSenrHirea w'Bai'io Sndivid.Ul eustonu-.s. H- is the sole organiser and tbo 
•wholesale and retail doalcr in the industry. 

rf.,r rr ...srs-rt- 

,9 known to the kurkkuMriuM <miy^ ^ j,„,j t„ 

learner - m siJ of the leaves are given .at half the imal 

anna “ ‘’“y- . gaddi. It i* only when ho can pie^rc these satisfactorily. 

-X’abont I mZu more® that he bccomeB entitled to the fall wages. 

M There are only five or six karUanni, with five or «x hands working m 
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witiiHtood by the iiiiniatnre muscles of .young boys. Some of the* workers who havt . 
gained the trust of the karkJtanadars boirow instruments from him and work at home 
or in small shops that they may keep. The kurklianadar being tlie all-m-all in industry 
seems to be quite well off and has little to complain about except the lack of business. 
He also is a membtr of tlie craft and sometimes beats out leaves himself. 

It uiye.s-.— The average wages range between six and eight annas a day, but even 
this must be lurther qualified by the occasional absences of the w’orkinen and want 
of work m the kat kit anas , and so the average monthly income comes to about Rs. 10 to 
12 or Rs. 13 a month. 

Baqidan. — The lot of the worker is w'retched an<l the system of advances mado 
to the worker in bis needs binds him hand and foot to the hurkluDiadar. 

Ylll. — D ahkai ok flattening of gold and silver wires. 

The craft has been described m Mr. (iliosharH report as bndla making; but 
the men mgaged in it make not only hadla but siiara also, (lie former being used m 
the k(imd(i)ii and the latter in zindozt work. It is nothijug but beating of ordinal v 
fine gold and silver wires into a Hat fine taiie {hadla) and of small rings of such wiies into 
tin> circular bits or spangl(\s (sttata). 

Number. — There are about ten AurA/mm/.v with some fifty or sixty men engaged 
m tlie mdnstry. The karklianadar'.s profit consists of a pice or two per tola of coni- 
inission from the mahajan for the woiK done at his place. Hfe has to play Llic sania 
lole as those of other mduHtries. 

hist t itacetiLs, laiv materials and tlicir supply . — The instrunients are supplied 
by the karkhanadars. As some of these crude implements aie not portable they are 
fixed at the karkhanadar's jilace, which is the workshop where the workers come (iv 
earn their daily bread. The hammer used by the dabhiijti is of a special' teiiijier 
and is importtd from Benares by the Kaikhauadars . The costly raw materials i.t 
silver and gilt silver wires are piovided by tlui go/u-l railing mahajctus to the harhhanada r. 
One or two workers however possess their owm instruments and bring w’orlc home from 
the karkhanadars or mahajans. For some years one or two />ai//u-nuiking machines 
are being used in t he city. They are probably of foreign origin and the harklianada i s- 
would not allow anybody to see them. It wais said that one machine did the wo; k 
of eight men in a day, costing something over the wiuges of one worker. 

Wages. — The dudy income lies fictwmcn six and nine annas, but the bulk of the- 
demand is for cheaper varieties where the average earning ranges from six to eight 
annas which cannot evi'ii suffice to feed thri'O months with three meals a day; and this .s 
what tlu'y earn after working ten hours per day. 

ffffie average in the case of .s’lfiira-inakiiig conies to evi'n less than eight annas ])er 
day of ten hours. 

Genera] organisation. — Dabhai lieing depCiident on the more iinjiortani imo 
broidcrcs, w'e do not find the workers coming direclly in contact with the buying 

public and the w hole industry is under the Ihunib of I he dealer. 

The mahajans get the silver bars gild from a set of craftsmen called ;i.e 
kandilakashes. Then the bars of silver and gilt silver aie given to the tarkashes, or 

those who draw' very fine wires fiom these and to others who make the special ones 
called the bhogh from wdiich the spangles arc made. The dahkai karkhanadar then 
gets these wires from them at the mnhajan's diroctii n and makes the hadla and sitnroi 
in his own workshop, delivering them to tlie mahajans when made. 

Financing.— The financing, as evident, is doin' entirely by the mahajan n\ 
cepting that the karkluinndar bears the expenses of the tools for (he worker. 

Sale. — These gold and silver wires and spangles are generally made in the .si.i-mi 
when lamdnni and zardozi works are in demand. They aii' kept m tlic mahajan's 
goia shops marked at different prices, and are sold to the karhhanadars and worki rs of 
the crafts in which Hiey arc used. Bui mostly these are ]uit to the mahajanh own use,, 

for tliey are also traders in kamdani and zardozi. 
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IX. — Caudboabd box manufacture. 

Number . — The number of men and boys at present employed is about 150. A 
nery large majority of them make the boxes at their own homes, though there are 

"soiiie eight or ten places known as karkhanas. But the word workshop or karkhana is 
even less applicable to these than in other industries, for the kurkhanadar can never 
afford to hire other places than his own and can seldom get work enouigh to keep 
.three or four men employed for a week at a stretch. The lodging of a workman is 

transfoi’iried into a karkhana for a very brief period, eitlier when the demand is i.\- 

c.^ptionally brisk or when there is an occasional order for quick delivery. Otlicrwisc 

nil work is done at home. The competition for w'ork is keen and the eflort to earn 
as much as possible in the busy season is indeed bitter. Scarcely one would refus" 
any large order and exert Jiiniself to the utmost, w’orkiug for days and niglits togethe”, 
to bring about .a large outturn and thereby earn to his utmost capacity. 

General organiaation^ financing and disposal . — The carboard box worker cannot 
really be called a w^age earner ; he is more in the position of a complete home worker 
lor it is he uho bears the cost of instruments and the raw material and is responsible 
lor the delivery of the finished articles to the traders. He purchases cardboard and 

paper from the market, makes the boxes and sells them liimself to those who require 
them. Either he sexjurcs orders previously or sells the ready-made boxes afterwards. 

But the boxes are never stored in bulk for nobody can be sure what the demand is 

‘j:oing to be like and risk locking up his small capital. 

This is pcihaps one of the smallest home industries of the city, and because 

as yet in the nascent stage has remained a complete home craft. As such the workers 

luivc independence and freedom of work and all that home work signifies. Yet th(*ir 
t'arniiiga fall fjir below the necessily limit. The work being very easy, the number 

^ f wm'kcrs iias speedily increased, bringing about very keen competition, the demand 

rn llic other hand not increasing appreciably. These causes have prevented them 

from enjoying the fruits of independent home W'ork. 

Naniiugs.—Tu-dny the average earning of a cardboard box manufacturer can 
hardly (‘xceed six or seven nunas, whereas there is no limit to wdiich it cannot 
go dow'n. 


Conclusion. 

]'o\i‘rly and licljilessness arc writ large on llic workers of trade after trade. 

I’erliaps the best material for a study in poverty will be found among these handi- 

-craftsmen. It would be superfluous to dilate upon the social and moral evils that 

progressive impoverislmieiit would load to But I he extent of illiteracy, which would 

scarcely be under ‘.15 per c(mt., cannot be overlooked, and the lassitude and lack of 

'enterprise and an eiloitlcss submission to declining conditions are mucli to be regretted. 
Submission to a more or less constant want for a jicriod of about half a c<uitiiry and 
unrestricted coiiipetitKui luivo precipitated all the consequent ill elTecls; tlie wages* ha\e 
■n'ther failed to keep pace uilh the rise in prices or have been lowered, and suspicion 
and iindcr-cutfcijr.i of fellow workers goes on without compunction. Tine ultimale 
result has been that all co-ordinuf ion lias been broken down and the workers have 

been brought completely under the Ihumh of Die middleman and the large dealer, 

and it seems that courage and liope for concerted action has been crushed out of 

’IlieitY. And the workers arc living cither steeped in debt or on the verge of starvation. 

It is surely needless to mention that an ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed jmpnlation is 

a menace to the peace, health and prosperity of the city. It may not therefore he 

t)ut of place to venture a few’ suggestions low’ards nrnedying conditions and to take 

stock of those that have been tried with varying successes in other coimlrios. 

Although sw^eating has been found to be present in some small industries of 
recent introduction, the fact remains that much of it is prevalent in the old and decaying 
industries. And the fact is more important liccause these are skilled and artistic 
industries— heritages of a brilliant past— still eommanding the admiration of native and 
foreign connoisseurs which are advancing towards a sure extinction, to he replaced by 
nothing of the soil but only by some foreign, machine-made imitations. No indictment 
against machinery is meant liere. On the other hand, production by macliincry, w’here 
it is ])ossiblc, has already been adopted in the city and probably to the advantage of the 
Small uhban industries of Lucknow : Mr. Ardhfndu Bhattacharya. 
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trades, aud it is |)Ossible that if there be scope euougb, more of such machines will come 
to be used. But certain crafts there are in which no machine has jet been invented 
and it is possible that it will take long before such events happen. Men thrown out 
.)f employment in one industry can easily be taken up in another. But there is one 
big provision — that there must be sufficient work. How could one industry absorb 
tdlier workers wdien those engaged in it can scarcely make tw’o meals a day? This 
IS the external factor that has the greatest influence on the present condition of the 
workers, that the demand is notoriously small and is declining day by day. Therefore, 
a revival of the gold and silver embroideries and the extension of the use of chtkan 
through enlightened public su^iport are some of the greatest needs at present. Twenty 
jears ago Mr. Gwynne observed ; “the rapid progress of Kuropean fashion in India 
Iras greatly diminished the demands of such embroideries amongst Indians of wealth” 
who were and still are the best customers of embroidery w'orks. To-day, if an 
()rdiniiry man dared to go out in such costiiiucs he would he jeered at as a paiiiier nawab. 
But if the use of it again patronised by nion of education and W'calth and station,, 
it will again filter through to the common man and the demand wdll tlureby be greatly 
increased. And it is not a herculean task as at first sight it may aiipear. What 
seems to have affected the custom of these industries is the eonservatisiii of the workers, 
and of those <‘ontrollirig tlieni, in respect of the old designs involving very heavy work 
which has liec'n characterised as “mi retrieioua to the European taste.” An adaptation 
of the designs in accordance with modern tastes w'ill greatly increase the use of such 
articles as has been the case in the fancy work iii kamdani. But the mahajnns di- 
not care to improve matters and whatever loss they suffer they seek to make good by 
reducing tlie wages of tlve ^Yo^kers. Tim department of IndiistrieR, through the School 
of Arts and Crafts, can render much help in this matter. For insianec, not long \\ r<), 
:i zanlozi karkliatiad/n wanted to send some specimens to the British IndiiBtrics Exhibi- 
tion in London and Birmingham, and he asked for suggestions for some designs or dress 
pieces from the Arts and Crafts Kmpor iiim. Bii( no such help eamo fiu’wiird, wlicTcas 
the Madras Arts School is often helping local industries with improvements in designs 
witliout spoiling the originality. 

The tapping of foreign markets and the introdnetum of local embroideries to- 
hhiropean dress pieces for ladies and children, especially those meant for dances and 
festive oceiisions, are otliei avcjuieH in which the dipartment of Industries and Luck- 
now I^lmporiiim, respectivily, can exert themselves in the ho])C of success. The latter 
institution can art as an advertising centre, f(»r, except mg to a small degree in chtkau, 
there is practically no system of advertising the articles or the wrork. Modern business 

methods iiiiNt be taken leeourse lo if tliese industries arc to thrive and their workers 

to live. 

I’lopaganda work tow.iids edui-eting the general puhhe ni the evils of it might 
nttraei juihlic SMiipathv and do nnieh useful wx»rk in ameliorating the working and 
living eiivirniuiieiit-, of the sweated woiktr. Holding of e.xhibitirins -like the "Daily 
.Vews Sweated Iiidiistiies Exhibition in England and similar public exhibitions I'n 
(icrinaiiy may help iiiueh In attract public attention and to create a eompassionate* 
fei'ling of uneasiness at the plight of so many human beings. 

To those who believe tliat sweating, though apparently an inexpensive method 
of production, is ruinous to tlie cumniiinity through the physical and moral deterioration 
induced in the sw^eater and their workers, it will be at once evident that the abolition 
of sweating is an important incidental advantage of direct public employment. The 
establishment of the Army Clothing Factory in England has saved thousands of workers 
from sweating dens without any increase in the cost of production. Letterings for 
shoulder pieces and caps of the soldiers, police badges, braidings of the uniforms and 
turbans of government chapraftiti are to a certain extent made in Lucknow' through 
i-onlrach'rs or master tailors. If a factory for such work can be opened as that in 

Rhahjahanpur for army clothing, a large number of men will be saved the constant 

anxiety of a hand-to-mouth existence. 

The considerate and well-info? med jnihlic may form something like anti -sweating 
leagues or conanmera’ leagues with the object of redeeming the conditions of the worker 
a*! far as lies in private hands outside the trades. The first consumers’ league was that 
of New York City and defines its aims as follows By the exercise of the combined^ 
influence of its members to ameliorate the condition of w'orking women and other 
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employees in and ^bout shops, stores, and workrooms in the city of New York and to 
secure c^mditions which shall conduce to the physical and moral well-being of sucbi 
employees.” Amongst /the principles it recogiiizcs are “that the iiijLerests of tl.e 
community demand that all workers shall receive fair living wages, and that goods 
shall be produced under sanitary conditions. That the responsibility for some of the 
worst evils from which producers suffer rests with the consumers who seek the cheapest 
market regardless how cheapness is brought about. That it is, therefore, the duty of the 
consumers to find out under what conditions the articles they purchase are produced and 
distributed and insist that th..so conditions shall lie v. holes'>nie and consistent with a 
respectable existence on the part of the workers.” Tl;e slorts w^hieli approach nearest to 
the standard of the lea^iue are printed in the ‘‘White List”'wdiich has been distributed 
in a million copies. Another object of the league has been to educate public opinion. 
Such laudable effort on the part of the consumers themselves cannot he too highly 
spoken of and cannot go without having some good etfect. Much wwk in this direction 
can he. done by tlie newly-formed Women’s Association in Lucknow^; as the articles 
used are mostly made for flie w’omen, they can bring their influence to bear with great 
advantage Inr the benefit of the sweated workers. 

But to bring about all the abovementioned remedial measures a very thorough and 
vigorous propaganda work and investigation is necessary. These can he brouglit aboiil 
by keeping the matter constantly before the public eye, through newspapers, municipal 
gazettes, university studies and investigation of private bodies, and disseminating these 
high and low. A very great step towards public education in this matter will have bei'iv 
taken if an exhibition of the sw’eated industries like that organised by tlu? ‘‘Daily 
News” of Loudon can once bo held in the city. 

Iha though such external attempts will rectify some of the evils, nolliing sh- rl 
of a permanent increase in wages can bring about a noticeable turn in the tide. And 
the greatest weapon to aeliieve this end is exactly what the workers lack — organisati. n. 
Unless the workers in the different industries unite into cohesive bodies and carrv' 
on consiant agitation and effort to improve the wages, there is small hope (d any 
‘‘respectable existence” being guaranteed to them. The path of trade unionism las 
once been experimented upon and found successful in raising wages. About the beginning 
of 1911) wdicii the rise in prices was hitting hard, the karkhanadars of kamdani and 
zardozi took the workers into confidence and struck work refusing to submit to the lo\y 
wages of ten annas per tola which then prevailed. It is said that the demand at that 
time, for some reason or other, was quite brisk. They remained on strike for more than 
a month and the niahajans were ultimately obliged to eliinh down and the rate at oiufr 
went up lo He. 1 per tola for the karkhanadar and twelve annas for the worker. Not 
that this was a fair wage, but it was the least they could possibly live on. 

Amou^st the zardozin a regular union wnis formed with a w’orking committee cjC 
four rcprosouialives of the karUhanndurn and eight of the workers, and a constitution and 
byelaw's were drawn up which cau still he found with an ex-president; but the kanidains 
could not. advance so far and were content only with a rise in tlie w’ages. Not long 
afterw^ards the non-co-operation movement was started with its stigma against foreign 
clotli, and it undoubtedly reduced some demand, and the makajauft grasped tlic opportunity 
to start grumbling against the high w'ages involved in the production of ordinary em- 
broideries. But somehow or other it w\as maintained till 192,5 in the case of kamdani 
and about 1927 in that of zardozi. The mahajans then refused to pay the agreed w’agcs 
and the workers again struck and remained witliout work for about two months. But 
nothing came out of it, for the resources of the workers are small and even w’hen lielped 
by the karkhanadar they cannot hold out for long. The mahajan began dealing with the 
individual workers and gave them work at fourteen annas, i.c., two annas more thfiii the 
karkhanadar pnid him, till at last notliing in the nature of a union standard of wagi's 
was left, and karkhanadars gave in to accept fourteen anmis and the workers corre.s]>ond- 
ingly went down to the present level of ten to eleven and a half annas, almost the sain * 
as it was in 1910 and 1880. The worker that ignored the union regulations may be called 
disloyal or nnscrupulons, but it has been heard again and again that they preferred a 
moral dereliction only on account of the pangs of hunger. But there were also some 
intrinsic defects in the union. The subscription was never regularly paid and whatever 
was collected was spent in annual gatherings and fetes. Then because the president of 
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I lie union gained some ex officio advertisement and his karkhana flourVdied well, tdhers 
were jealous of him and secretly wished the union to break down. Then they asked too 
much of the Government when, sometime ago, they wanted to turn their union into a 
cx)-operative body and abandoned the idea as soon as the Government informed them of 
its incapacity to grant as much as they wanted. The union is now in existence only in a 
moribund state; but with some proper help and guidance it can still come into life with 
iinmeasureable advantages to tlic workers and the comiiiuniiy at large. An effort to 
rt'vive it and establish it on a sure footing would be greatly beneficial to the wwkers. 
Help in this respect may come from piiblie-spiriled men and societies like the Servants 
<-f India Society which has done so much to start co-operative effort among the lower 
1‘a.stes in Bombay, while tiie State also can very w^ell come to the rescue. 

Another schi'ine w’hich slioiild receive serious consideration is tlie co-operative 
system. There is sulTicient. scope for starting co-operative organisations if only the 

workers could be convinced of the benefit from united action. Co-operative societies 

!)f several types may be started m running these trades, l^upply societies providing 
morabers w'itli raw materials and other professional reipiirements like those of Germany 
will liberate the w’orkers from their dcpcndt'nce on the maliajan. By wholesale purchase 
of raw’ materials, etc., they will effect innch economy, and the profit now going to the 

mahajayi or large dealer on this account will ho distributed among them. The produc- 

tion societies which uudiTtake contracts and distribute the W’ork among their mem- 
bers at a fixed rate will greatly facilitate regularity of employment and fixity of wages. 
Lastly, the immense benefit which will come from sale societies needs no mentioning 

Such societies are generally not much devf loped in agriculfural co-operation owing to 

the distance of the market, etc., but are extensively found in Bavaria and along the Rhine in 
Germany. No such disadvantages are found in eonnexion with urban industries. 

As regards tlu' financing of these societies as w'ell as t-he individual craftsmen, 
nothing better can be suggested than small itidiu, trial banks on co-operative basis on the 
model of Sewlze-Delils/x' banks of Germany started mainly for tlie benefit of urban 

craftsmen, or People’s Banks of Italy. The chief object of the co-opt'rative urban 
banks in Germany is tlie assistance of small industries. “Tliere is no doubt that the 
craftsmen requires liis own hank or at least a hank that undi'fstands him. ^ He is the 

peasant proprietor of industry, and, like his country cousin, his security being as much 

personal as real, he needs a bank wbich is jireparod to take careful account of all his 
circumstances. This the large banks cannot do. Moreover, the craftsman is to some 
ext nt in competition wnlli the interests representated by the large banks. There are even 
banks formed for a single track' as the Bankers’ Bank in Nuremhnrg. That the finan- 
cial requirements of the small craftsman and their societies would be best met by 

industrial banks admits of no doubt. 

But ihc State also must be prepared to help, and especially in a country like 

India where the financial security of the eraftsimm is next to notliing, lit(l« will be 
gained if the State acts as a mere on looker. In Germany, Italy and Prance cralrsmen 
societies obtained at the outset substantial assistance from Government as wtdl as horn 
the urban indnstrial hanks. Loans at a low rate of interest, combined with small free 
grants, wvre made to many societies. The whole banking system of the Imperial Federa- 
tion Co-operative Roeietirs of Crermany ])ivots on a State bank at Berlin, and most of its 
unions before the w’ar io-eepted assistance from Government. New types of co-operative 
efToit, ton, have frequently been launched witli the lielp of Governnient loan or grant. 
The widespread system of ^haeji' or indebtedness to the employer is a great handicap 
in the w’nrker’s freedom of choice in the matter of employment, and it binds the worker 
hand and foot to the employer. 

As already seen, artisans and home wwkers in arts and crafts snch as zardoziy 

kamdani, qota or calico-print ing are indebted to the karkhnnadars to an extent which 
hiis sapped all initiative and zest of the workers, while the karkhnnadars also complain 
that a large amount of capital is left idle or even lost wdien the workers abscond dis- 
regarding old debts. Among the metal wmrkers again, there is a good deal of indeuted- 
mss to the wholesale dealers or kofhis and the result has been equally detrimental to 
independent craftsmanship. Co-operative credit socicticR under such circumstances will 
be a boon to the artisans, giving easy credit and at tlie same time discouraging improvi- 
dence. Where the costs of raw' materials of arts and industry have led to the strong 
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grip of tlDie karkhanadars or capitalist over ihe industry, industrial banks ^^’liich mi^bt 
lend money and materials and accept payment in finished wares and products may I'c 
effectively started to combat the evils of uiidor-payment or undcr-employnient. Gradually 
the banking and trading side of the business may be differentiated and the sale depots 
m different arts and handicrafts may bt tissiiiiilafed to the present Ijiiekiiow Arts and 
Crafts Emporium. The great drawback of the latter has been that it has hut seldom 
touched the artisans in their homes and shops, too often resorting to tlie karkhanadars oi 
even wholesale dealers for the supply* of the products. Iloal industrial co-operation luusL 
have an eye towards the indepenaent craflsinau, helpless us he is against llu* superior 
resources and organisation of the deal«*i*s and the lluc*t nation of seasonal deiiiaml of his 
wares. 


fP<ir oral evidence, see pages 412— 7.*^ 
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ORAL EVIDENCE. 

Lucknow, January 27, 1930. 


Present : 


Mb. E. a. H. Blunt, o.i.k., o.b.e., i.o.b., 

Dr. Kadhakamal Mukerjee, m.a., ph.D., 

Bai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya, b.a., 

Kai Bahadur Babu Mohan Lal, m.a , ll.b., m.l.c., ... 
Dr. L. C. Jatn, m.a., ll.b., pIi.d., 


OMrtnan'. 

^ Members. 
Secietanj. 


(IVilnvss: — Messrs. S, A'. Mitjutmfai Choudhurtf 
hludentSt Lucknow Unu'ersitii). 


anti 


Anihewiti 


Bhatlachartfaf 


Dr. Hadliahiinial Mukerjee : 1 would like to roinbiiie Ihc results of the .surveys of both 
of j’oii and ask certain general ijueslions about arts and crafts in I^enarcs and Jjiicknow, 
What are the classes of iiiiddleiiien and liow have they been able to establish their 
control over different arts and crafts? You have described tniddleiiieii witli reference to 
each particular art and cr^ft. Now \ou may view the situation as a wdiole and classify 
iiiiddlein(‘n. Please also state the causes which have led to the influence of the iniddleineu 
over particular arts and crofts. — {Mr. Dhattacharija) I shall tell you what I have 
found ill Lucknow. Taking them all togetlior there arc three classes. First, of all there 
is the capitalist or wahajun. He is the first middleman w’ho directs industries. Then 
comes the karhhauadar who works midcT the first middipriian. Do is linked between the 
actual worker and the capitalist. Then m sonic industries, for instance, ejota and cktlun 
industries, there is an extra iniddienian, who acts as an intcrnicdiary between the 
hirklianadar and the w’orkcr or hctw’cen the shopkeeper and the worker. 

What is ho called? — He lias no special name licre. 

The Chainnau : How' does he work exactly? — He is just like a go-between. He 
takes work from the lurkhiinadars or sliopkeejHTS and hands it over to workers at Ihoir 
hniiit'S. ^’his is gcncially the case with women w'orkers. He then collects work from the 
workers and deposits it at the kail.haiia or IJic shop. 

Does lie do anything in the fiiiaiiciiig line? — He does not finance at all. It is the 
fust luiddlcTiian, the capitalist, who does that. But sometimes in the case of knmdani 
an<l zardozi work, the karkhanadm supplie.s the material instead of the niahajau, and in 
tliat case a part of the financing is done b> the karkhanadar. 

Dr. Hadhakamal Muherjee : But m some industries for instance calico-printing and 
metal work, the karkhanadar is liiiusclf the capitalist and there, is nobody above him. 
In w'hat capacity will a dalal come? — DaJals generally bring purchasprs to the mahajari 
and get some conimi''sion. 

They do not finance at all? — No. 

Who finances? — In the karkhana the karkhanadar himself supplies the material to 
the workers when lie does not get them from the mahajan, hut sonic people also work at 
their homes and in their ease it is the. Tna/zu/nn, capitalist who finances them. Mahajans 
have shops in the market and they sell both retail and wholesale, but karkhanadar.^ who 
have no shops of their own do only wholesale business and they do not sell in the market. 

From whom does the karkhanadar borrow'? — In some cases he has got his own I’api- 
tal, but generally he gets the supply of raw' materials from the mahajan. Of coulee, he* 
is not the capitalist. 

Mkssrs. S. N. M.\jUMn,\R Choudhury .\nd Ardhkndu Bhattacharya : 
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Mr, Majumdur Cliomllniry ; In Hcuan^H there are some very big harhhaiiadarit 
possess large capital, say two, iliree or four lakhs. 

Bat Bahadur Babu Mohan Lai : Are they weavers? — {Mr. Majumdar Choudhury ) ; 
i'es, they are weavers' by caste, but they do not weave now. 

Dr, Kadhakamal Mukerfoe : Among the causes <if intiucnce of the niiddleiaen you 
liave specially mentioned the dillUulty in the supply of raw material and seasonal demand.—. 
Yes. 

Tn regard to brass work you have niciitioaod tlial the procrsHcs are divided be- 
tween different groups of artisans and ilu* money lender intervenes as a eo-ordiiiator. — That 
Is eliiefly the eubc in gold and silver thieud iiidiistrieh. 

Wliai is the partienlur woik he docs .is a eo-ordinatiiig agency He has to see 
that a certain man finishes his woik and parses it on to another worker. It there is iv» 
iiiiddleiiian, there will be nobody to arrange all this. 

Now, there are two tendencies in industries. In one the arlisaus arc going from tncir 
homes io the workshop, and another in which they arc going from the \v*)rkshiip. to theii- 
Jionics. (^an you tell me in wlihli industry there m the tendency of workiTs going from 
their hollies to the workshop? — I have found this in the ca-io of tarkashi and i-alico-printing 
industries. The workers arc drifting from ilinr hnnies to the worksliop. Ihp tendency 
lo work ill karkhams is increasing. . , ^ i 

jlfr, Bhatiachanja : Jn Tiinknow the general leiidcncy is that workers preier lo 
work in karkhavns instead of at their lionies. On llio other hand, tlie ease with reput 
til rUihun work is otherwise. I’rcvicnisly there were veij' large fartnries, init now 
are hardly more than ten or eleven. The tendiMicv of workers in chikati now is to go bai v 

lo the svsteiii of working ut their homes. 

Dr. Hadhahamal MUkerjee : How is it, Mr. Hhaltcrharya. iliiit so niiiiiy ‘ 
factories liavc disappi’arcd? — The demand for chikan loaleriiils has veiy mucii diminished 
and that is the reason why the harkhanadnr^' ar.- closing their bnsnicss. 

The Chairman : Thoii«h the general tiMulciu-y of the workers is to work , 

karkhanas than at their lioiiio««, yet in ci'rtain indnslrioK we find that the move is t 

other wav about. , t .. 

Dr. Radhakamal Miikerjer : Tn the brass industry at Morndahad and Tiucknnw \ 
hare found that the tendency has boon in the oprsisite dirivtioii, /.e., Iiom knrhkiniaft 

lihallachania : Tlu- xv..rkc-r in that .asc s-*'’’ 'I*'" il’w.l’r 

can tvork for lougcr hoiirn if ho likes. Moreover, lie has not to .lepoml iMsm the AorW . 

Mr. Majumdar Choudhvrij.~Li Benares this leiulency is iTiarkeil ni the silk 
iudusti'Y. There we find a homeward drill from the karlhauas. 

fs there any difference between the rates which the worker gels by worknig in 
the karkhann and independently at his hi'ine? — {Mr. Majumdar Choitdhimj) : les, il a 
weaver works in the karkhauo tlie karkhanadar takes quarter of the total wages f«>r wcavin*r 
a piece tdus the wages of the boys who help the weaver in his work. ■ i •. 

Ro i'l order tn save that loss the worker likes lo work at home?— If he works in nis 
own house Tin deductions are iiimh-, hut he will gel s-ofiietliiiig less if he goes to tlv‘ 
kharkhantidar. 

The Chairman : Ho you find siiiy evidence of any iiitemjil inside lo piisli tlie sale of 
tliCNC ail wares and to extend the market for iIumii? liiml night 1 was rending two notea 

frnui an M.A. student of Allahabad, one in regnid to Nuginii woodwoik mid the other 

about Salisiraiipiir wrood -carving. It seems ilmi there ai direct lelations between the 
Larkhanas and the hig firms in other eoiiiiliie>. Do yon find anything of that kind? You 
know that Benares silk will coininaml a very high price in l!:i:ghiiul?-d.jenerally kar- 
hhauadars luive no such direct relations. I'uieign c\|)f)Tts are in the hands of big' 

< npilalists. v • .1 

Dr. Radhakatnal ^fnkerjee: Wlial r.bniil thikairy- (Mr. Bhattatharifa) : It is the- 
mahajan^ and seldcmi the karkhanadar, who goes lo CaliMiita and sells tlu* goods. Tn other 
industries also they never approach anyhddy else imt ll-e mafia fan. They have not tho 
means. 

The Chairman : But some (*f tlic Muhainirnnkn harlhanadarit arc directly 'n 
touch with ij[ierchaiit.s in blngland. 
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Dr, liadhakamal Mukerjee: The erux of the proi)leiJi lies in tl.e ojyanisiition (f 
.iinnketing on modern methods. How v^ou!d you hriii^^ this about Mahim^hir 

'<^u(lhiinj) : ViY^i of all the question of demand has to be taken int(» consideration 
I lie demand is growing less and less. / 

That applies mostly to Lucknow wares? — (Mr. Dhntiochariju) : li ;s different :m 
yegard to Henaies. Jjiicknow has a downward tendency, while Bcnaics is on the increast} 
111 iiH[)ect of demand for their wares. In Lucknow there is the (lucslion of financing. 
IJie karkhanaflars me hopelessly poor and they can hardly afford to pay even tJieir hands. 
It is only the modern metliod of marketing that can ladp them,— for instance, advertise- 
ment. J\o effort js marie to advertise any ware in Lucknow except ilukaii and that 
too in a vmj crude way. They will simply liaug a jiiece of ch/lan work in a .small 
glass case, and tlial is all. 

The ( hairman : I remember wlieii 1 wa.s in Lucknow, onlv ab<ait ten yoais a-m, 
iheHerhihau workers w'cre constantly coming round to bungalows with their stuff to ^ell, 
l)(it, I have not seen them now for the last five years.— (d/r. Bhaftarhanm) : That shoAvs how 
It is declining. J he other inoihod is liawking in the market. 7 Te Emporium is doims 
•or c()iirse some thing. ''Jffie difficulty is that lliere is a hopiffess np<^lecl in the matter of 
pushing on sales. 

'^ou .say that tlicre has been a considcr.dilc change in the piibljc taste? Are 
tli<> woikcns making any endeavours to change their methods so as to mei't tl^c present 
requirements? |i’or instance, take the ehiknn caps vvliich everybody used to wear here in 
l.ie hot weather, hut wliieli more or less are dying out. (’an tlie ‘same sort of work not 
he adapted to table cloths and otlicr tilings?— Efforts are being made m tlius dinctum, but 
they are very slow and insignificant. They are preparing table cloths and vatimis kinds 
of laecH, jmt chi k (in laces are no longer having good sale on actoiint of laces imported 
iinm Switzerland and h ranee. The c^impetition has al.''0 been lesjionsibh' for nnuh 
decline in this trade at Lucknow'. 

cheap machine-made things are swamping the niaikel and Inmd- 
nuKlo articli's cannot com])ete wnth them. In any ca^-e, von wuiiit some soil of organ- 
isation which will sliow them liow lo do it. Tlmi max be a co-opeiaMve society nr 
anvfhing else, but there may be something at the lop that may make tliem adapt, ihoni- 
selvcs to tlie new ideas. — (Mr, Bhattai'hariia) : There ought to be something which will keep 
tJicm in toncli with the outside public. It may be done in ibis way. There should be 
someone of the organisation in question who may go to the homes of the workers and iif'^peet 
the condifioiia of work there. He may e.vplain to the workers what improvements shouhl 
b(‘ made. Similarly, the same man or somebody else .should go to the larkhaiifi^ and 
help (lie owncis with suggestions and information. 

Dr, Radhaknmal Mukerjee: There may be a central trading organisation and .sale.? 
defiots, which may advertise and organise sales abroad. Now there is another point. Hmv 
do voii think that artisans may get their raw/ matenais cheaper ?—.Tust. as they have 
done in (lerinany. Tlicie may lie an industiial bank, either for nil the industries f)r for 
one industry. Tn (rcrma ny they have done it in both tlie ways. It. may be eilber a 
co-o])erat ive society or an industrial bank which may supply raw "materials to the workers 
in kfundani and zardozi in Tmeknow. T think it would be letter if you can recommend one 
industrial bank for all tlie industries, because industries hero are on a small scale and it 
w. iild not be iiaying tlie way of tbe bank if it confined itself to any one indii.stry alone, 
in lioth tbe ways. It may be either a eo-operativc society or an inclustrial bank which 
10 ly siifiply raw materials to the workers in kauKlam and zardozi in Tmeknow. T think 
it would be better if you can recommend one industrial bank for all the indiKsiries, because 
industrie.s liere are on a small scale and it would not be paying the w\ay of the bank if it 
cc iifined itself to any one industry alone. 

The Chninnen : My suggestion is that if theie is a large firm or a central firm — T 
VAoiild call it a big karkhema — it will stock raw materials and will cither sell or lend it to 
the workmen and to small larklianddarfi. It will also collect the prodiict.s and sell 
tlunn. The whole thing should be in the hands of a commercial firm. 

Dr. liadhakamal ^fnkerjee : Mr. Majmndar Choudhry, do you think that would be 
Ml table for Benares? — There is some advertisement being done in vernacular newspapers 
and that brings some orders, but there should he some regular organisation which will 
fake up this work. This can be done by establishing sale 'agencies and supply stores. 
rk>r the present they may both be combined together. 

Mkssrs. S. N. Ma 71 tmd\r Ciioudhury .and ARDnr<:\DU Bhai'tm harya. 
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The dJiairman : Do you want one organisation or various organisations? — Tbore 
should be some society which will supply raw materials and which will collect finislud 
products and be responsible for the sale of those things. The finished products must i)e 
lieposilcd wuh this society. 

Mr. Bhattacharya : That is the thing which is wanted at Lucknow as well. 

Mr. MajinnJar ('houdhvnj : And the weavers may be paid according to the work 
they have done. 

The Chairman : That is a matter of detail. I am afraid under the piece-wages- 
system you may or may not earn a sufficient w'age. 

Dr. Badhakamai Mukerjee : So the suggestion is that there should be something like 
a o-operative bank combining all the functions? — {Mr. Majumdar (lioudhunj) : Yes. 

Mr. Bhattacharya : In Lucknow the chief question is of pushing the sales and tluit 
can be done only on modern lines. 

Dr. Hadhakamal Mukerjee : Do you think, Mr. Bhattacharya, that the old practice of 
restricting apprentic.es to the members of a ciutain caste is still being followed in Luck- 
now^? — In Lucknow' it is imt so much a question of caste as of (rommunity. Dor a great 
number of v^ars sevc'ral industries have been in the hands of Muhnmmadans. 

What about Benares, Mr. Majumdar Choudhurv? — In Bonares practically in all. 
the indu.stries the apprenticeship is restricted within the caste and no outsider is taught 
the work. 

Does a taste excrci.se any influent e over the industry? — Ves, only in two cases. 
In Benares there is a caste callt'd sodhaf! in the gold and silver thread industry. Tliey 
have got. a ii^nchayat sy.stem. The pamhayat is responsible for the purity of silvtu*. 
The silver must he passed through the pamhayat. Neither a sodha will accept siher 
from tlu' mahajan nor will a mahajan accept the silver bar from a sodha. Tlierc are two 
kinds of gold thread, superior and inferior, impoited from Dranee. In the silk industry 
the panchayat of the weavers has prohibited tlie use of the inf(*,rior stuff and anybody 
using the inferior gold thread in Benares city is exeommunieated. 

The Chairman : What caste is that? — ^Julaha.s. Nobody can use inferior material. 

I know^ that Julahas have a very strong panchayat. 

Dr. Hadhakamal Mukerjee : Do you think there is a possibility of re-organising such 
panchayatu for the protection of the industry? — There is a possibility, hut it will take 
time. 

Arc there educated men amongst tluMii? — Yes, there ar(\ In Bemire.s there is a 
panchayat of middlemen wdiich deals w’ith cases of absconding. I'kir example, if an 
employer pays a weaver for doing certain work in advance, and tlie. weaver absconds ami 
takes up employment with another man, the panchayat will make the weaver repay 
the amount to his former employer. 

What about the panchayat of artisans? — There is no such panchayat of artisan.^ 
except in the case of sodhas which guarantees the purity of the metal. 

Have yon any idea wdiether they existed in the past? — There was an organisation in 
1921, hut it was not suceessfiil ow'ing to the middlemen. 

Mr. Bhnllacharya : A sort of union has been formed at liucknow' called Anjuman. 

Mr. Majumdar Cdinudhnni : About karkhanadar.^, they formed one Anjuman at 
Benares winch functioiuHl for three years only and then died away. 

Mr. Bhntfnrhariia : 9Miis can be revived provided education is given to weavers? 

Mr. Majumdar Choudhury : If they are educated they will want it for themselves. 
If you go to them now and ask them they will not have it. Most of them are illiterate. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee-. To turn to another maltir, octroi duty. Is it a hind- 
rance? — {Mr. Majumdar Choudhury) : Of course, to an enormous extent, because when raw' 
materials art imported the municipality kwiis octroi duly, hut when finislu'd products are 
sent out tliey never give any refund. 

That applies only to weaving? — ^No. On every raw' material which is imported tliere 
is the octroi duty, and Jiearly all (ho products of the Benares industries are always sent 
out. 

Rai Bahadur Bahu Mohan fml : No refund is giv.m ?— When raw material is ( \- 
poried tlien they give a refund, but w'heii yon export finished products made from these 
raw materials tfiev w’ill not give yon any refund. 

^ N. Mahimdau Choudhury and Akdhrxdu Bn\TTAr:HAUYA 
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Dr. li'itlhahamaf Mukerjee : The ociroi duty is the baine for a number of :ears. Have 
you collected an> figures showing tlie amount of duly which has been, for instance, levied 
upon the wea\ei\‘.’— J'hey do not charge the duly under different heads. Tliey say “nritive 
cloths.*’ 


Mr. 13hatta.char\:i that Hue tjf Liuknow ? — ^To some orient. 

The Chaiiuuiii : Jt ^\olks op to a Miy large Mim. 

Dr. liadhuUamal Mukerjee : Do \ou think that the abolition of oelroi duty is 
. desirablo ? — (Mr. Majiwidar Choudhunj) : Vls. 

The t fiatnuan: It is not a small sum. It is a large one. — {Mr. Majnmthtr f’/m//- 
dhurjj) : Silk puKliiels costing Hoinethiiig like two or three erores arc sent out from Hetiaivs 
every year. 

Dr. liadlidkantaf Mukerjee : Are \oii aware of industries whcic sweated loiiditions 
0xi.st? — J would like lo know the definition ol .sweaftd conditioii. 


Mr. Hhdtfticliariia : I would like tn give one defijiitioii. One of the various au- 
thorities on laboin says tliat tlicie aie some four or live eoiidilions of sweating, firstly, 
very low reiiiiineratiofi j secondly, long Imiiis of luboiir^ thirdly, unscientific conditions 
of 'bilxjiir; foiiilbly, the ;ippcaraii.*e of Wiiiiian labour, uinl IliiTe is one more which I 
forget now. 

Will you give Jin instance:*— (A/r. liUattacharya^ : Tins is specially the case with 
the chikau iiiilii^trv. Women do the work and get four nr five anuas a day and do tliat 
work for wbalevcr tune ll‘c.y can allord lo devntt* to it. 

Th(‘\ have otlier male members tn KUppr.rl them:* — Not always. There arc some low 
caste wnl NS — tlioiigli there is no caste in Muhainiuiulans — still 1 mean the very poor, and 
ihcj midfl * men go to them and give them work. 

Tar ('hairiuan : Does this add to the oariiiiigs of llic family ?— Si mm w'omeii have 
to depend solelv on that work. 

Dr, Iladhakamal Mukerjee: Ycm b.ave staled iii Noiir survey that flirre is some crin- 
petition between uibaii workois and iiiral woikcis** — \Miat they do is that thtw \\ork very 
clieapl}, e\'-n earning a pice a day. 

Tm this a libs id 111 ry source of course. Tf tliey have got spare time 

they will woiL 

Has that lompetidon lowered the wages of the urban workers Most certainly. 

The ( 'hat f man : As it lias the effect of lowering the wages of the perinaiieiit w^orkcr.s 
tlicreforo the sweated condition exists. 


Di J^dtlhalmmal Mukerjee: As leg.iids swi-Piing conditions, arc these conditions pic- 
valent in Benares, Mr. Majumdur (’houdhuryV -Yes. A weaver’.s family eonsistiiig ef 
seven dependents cannot cam inoto than . . . 

You eamiot have hcvcii clcpcudents. The average number is five according to tl e 
cemMf^.—iMr. Majumdar Chondhunj) : My figures arc takcTi from the census i.'port. 

The (’hairntfiH : Your niiruhcr of seven dependents i.s inncli larger Ilian anyw-Iierc 
else.- (Mr. Majumdar Chondhurtf) : Most of the workers in Benaios are Muhammadans and 
the census figiiies ii’av not be correct siniplv on account of (lie jKirduli svstem. But I am 
(piiti! correct "’ll! saying that the iminber is six or seven. 

Dr. Uadlmlmmal Mukerjee: What is tlic share of pardohmiKhiti't in ii weaving 
family V—l’racticallv nothing, becusc a weaver who w’orks in liis home is assisted b> his 
women anil children. 

Thev have no other means of employment ?— They have got something to do. 
Women t«i») tlie Uirend for an outneder, i e., for a kaUihaUu l<or twisting 

one kurchi of thread they get two pice. Thev cannot get more than two pice a day. 

tiis is Dossiblc only^when they happen to live in the same quarter vvherc kalahaHti 
IS produced. Some women also weave gnta on the piece system and the daily wages they 
can earn is not more than three annas. 

The Chairman ; They do not get a living wage for the work they do?— No. That 
is the ily ^ork which they can do. There are some fiWi-inakers who cannot emn 
more than two annas a day. That is the only work they can do. 

Mkssks. S. N. Majumdur Choudhuky and Abdhbndu Bhattachart.a 
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Dr. Radhakamul Mukerjee : That is the only source of their livelihood ?— Yes. 
Tiklit gota and silk? — Not silk. 


Rat Bahadur Bahu Mohan Lai : What about silver warakh making? One icaiakh 
is sold for one pice? — ^Bnt in a day they can make 160 . 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee : ^^’hai would you suggest to improve their conditions? 

They should be organised. 

They should demand livijig wages? — Yes. Moreover, the sanitary conditions of 
most of the houses are very bad. 


Mr. Bhattacharya : In Ijuckiiow also they are ver}' bad. In kaclicha pul and in 
parcha gali you will find this. Only the other day a whole family consisting of some 
six members died leaving only one member behind. 


This is duo to slum life?— If you look at the municipal report you will find that 
there arc several headings and the largest number of deaths is under the headin'^ “Mis- 
•eellaneous.” 'riiat carries the largest number of deaths, and the next lar-^est Clumber 
of deaths yon will find under “Tuberculosis.” ^ 

The Cli<ur})ia}i ; I know tuberculosis is very bad here. 


Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee: What about weavers? Is tuberculosis ])r.‘valcnl unn'i'- 
them?— (Mr. Majumdar Choudhiiry) ; Not generally, but they are very poor in physi.iiK^. 

Then these rural workers lower the wages of urban workers verv much‘>'— (Mr 
Bhattacharya) : Yes. In the Lucknow district there are l\v(. villa«r„;xs ul,kh have 
specialised in moulding large vessels and they are never moulded 10*^1110 cifv That 
deprives them of work. 

^ Theso conditions badly affect the wages of the urban population. 


The Chairman : I want you, Mr. Bhattacharya, to let know Fornolhijn^ 
the local tobacco industry. — I shall go into it, Sir. ® 


alamt 


I would like to know how this Lucknow tobacco industry works Tlu'rc is on, 
big /far/f/mmx?-Tliere is only in Ahiaganj. *' 


Will you write a iviiorf.' Jt need not he a lonj; report. C'oinmg („ ai, other matter: 
js the Workmens ( oinpcnsaiion Act now m force in Benares, Mr. Majumdar (’houdimry 
I used to dis|)oso of half a dozen cases almo.st daily while I was there.— (1/r Vainm.Lr 
(howdhury) :1 am nol aware of that. ‘ ' ‘ ' 


If a workman who owes money refuses to pay back or work, (hen he is liable to 
be sent up under that Act for trial.— (Mr. Majumdar i'houdhunf) : 1 have m,i come across 
§uch cases. 


Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Gpadhya : You have not seen cases like tliai? N--. 

But there are eases under that Act. They arc for not keeping the contract. They aic 
for breach of contract.- (.Mr. Majumdar Choudhury) : The contract is almost in all eases 
verbal. As I said in my report, it is only in a few cases that the middlemen regularlv 
give wages in advance. A w^eaver knows that he will not be able to realise his dues from 
the middleman if he leaves him, so such cases generally do not arise. 

Mr. Bhattacharya : Nothing like that is to be found in Lucknow. II(>re the names 
-ol workers are registered in the books of karkhanadars. 

(The Chairman thanked the witnesses who withdrew.) 
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A suivey of small urban industries of Allahabad City* 


[By Mr. Sfianti Prasad Shukla, Research Scholar, Economics department, 
University of Allahabad.] 


The following is a brief description of some of the small industries of Allahabad 
City showing their financing, marketing and organisation. 

I. — Tar FANS. 

There arc no distinct and well-marked groups of workers, forming a chain, at the 
different stages of the preparation of far-fans. Out of their workshops the workers have 
to reach both ways— to the palm gardens and to the markets, borne of them get palm 
crardens on rent, others buy the palm leaves locally from other members of the trade. 
The leaves are brought from beyond the Jumna and the surrounding country. On an 
averaire the royalty paid lo the zamindars for obtaining the leaves works out at four 
fans per pice. Such purchases must be paid for in cash at once. It is only exceptionally 
that* a zamindar postpones inking the royalty — usually for a fortnight or a month, tor 
this accommodation he charges noiiimg, but Ihe customer is placed under a inoral obliga- 
tion to patronise him in future— a very common practice of the Indian market, known us 
hath udhiir, or in other words “loans liy hand.” 

Fans arc made throughout (lut year and hawked in the local market in all seasons 
except the winter. There arc some stockists for Ihese fans who are not workers : they 
work as middlemen to some extent. 

Usually tlircad a.ul (..l<,urs and mlawta (o reed growing in swa.npy regions) is 
nsed in finishing the tans lor Ihe purpose of which the workers ulihse their own small 
savings or get credit from Iheir usual sliopkccpor ercdilors lor short periods, say a 

iLionlli. ... 

Borrowinf>- is resorted to for purposes of the industry, for maintaining themselves 
in the periods Wn Iho fans do not sell ivadily, us well as for general purposes. The 
usual interest cliarged on such loans is an anna a rupee a month. . 

The Maqh Mela animally provides a good market and fans are also expoite 
through Ljr; who buy for ca^h'from the workers or the 

to come, there is a sure market for such fms m the city itself, as most of the iowei 
strata (economically speaking) can have no electric installations. 

If. ZaRDOZI (F.vmROfOKlUIiS). 

The ran/ovi workers have wo.k,shop.s hut it ,s schiom tliat anyone goes lo Ihcm 

directly The reason is that they arc not mdepcndciil workers. They keep themsehc, 
f ached h.r purpose of getlmg work, either to who sel gold and silver thread.s 

dttacneu, 1 , , T fo,. *11 the mnlerials and obtain a commission out of 

fL P^ymenl mlr hv These workers may be placed in the category 

of t-filors Ihomdi not cxacflv. The customers have to provide all Uie mateiials aud 

here s no iiuosU.m as regards marketing. The trade is not a flourishing one except in 
Ihc marriage seas, m, aud the workers have to supplement their income by keeping gener.at 

sluips. 

III. — Tailoring. 

are all .soil;, of Iniitus,— kar/r/mnadur.9, independents, and others who arc 
,1 1 , itj 1 lendencv to associate in ha rkhana-^ ^ as it is easier than to 

almost law cm. ^ Moreover, there are .apprentices who learn the trade 

and ne a stipend' The worker-tailor in the karHana gets either a daily wage or a 

and get a st t ,, ,, , ,^p,. where no “put niceties*’ are involved the hawker- 

rxTS.'isrir.Tirf t », b»i«. w. ..~i.fi. ... .«• 

than of those who work in the harhhanas. 

Tt is not always the rule that the masler-lailors obtain materials W'/’fir own 

W. .'.'r,;-,, --i .1.:. 
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•dross. MaBtur-iailurs generally Laxu a book credit accouui willi clnlli lueichauiM utid 
sewing inacliine agents, accounts being settled occasional!} . From tbe former ilu-y 
^el accessory cloths needed for “ lining,” etc., and from llie latler they bu\ machine 
j»arls, machines, cic. 

IV. — roTTKRV AND TOi’-MAKlNG. 

Tlie potters, though jioor, are not idle. Their articles are c^er in demand, but 
they have to stop work during the rains. They make pots and ordinary tiles. Eurili 
is usually got gratis though soiiictiiiK’s they have to pay a small royally to the zamiiidiir 
for obtaining it, specially \\licn tlu-y want to make tiles in large quant it ics. The tools 
of tlie trade seldom jucessJtale borrowing; but borrowing is resorted to for general 
purjioses and mostly in the rainy season. The debt is paid olf wholly or in a groat pari 
vhon the working soasim begins. 

'Pile potters market fiicir own goods. Tlu* substaulial ones among tlicm act as 
■iiiiddlcnjcn on margins winch (generally work out to ho ‘20 to 25 per (c*nl. Making of 
IKils is not I heir only work. Most of lliciii often work as general wage-earners cv 
iiianuraetureis of kliujf laith or strkfs (for rooliiig), in addition. The eapital eoiiies fiom 
^'Mvings of their income from their combined induslrios. JkniOwrng by pledging tbe 
(iroiinients of tlieir w’oiueiirolk is coiniiujii. The rale ol interest- cha-rged in siieh eases 
IS 15 per rent, and the credifors insist on a margin of 50 jicr cent. Those who are less 
jxdtcrs and mori' of manufacturers of kha8 tattoH and .f/rfr/v. eie.. are usually sub.staiilial 
and try to avoid borrowing, whieh faet injures their position, ('ash p;iMneiits have to 
he made on purchasing raw materials. 

Jt is the iiiore skilful of the pntleis who speeiali/.e in toy-iiuiking. The laie 
•of interest at which loans are UMially available to them is one luma per rupe-- p»*r niouili. 

V. — ('\\r VND IIAMIIOO llASKFT WoilK. 

Cano and bamboo arc Imiight -of the local importers who gtl them from neighbour- 
iiig districts and states, (^ish jmymciit is tbe rule. Mark-ting is done, b} hawkim: 
mostly, receiving onleis and selling to hcopam from wliom advances an* rcie’ixcd on an 
agrocniuii to soli to lliem. The tliing.s niami factored are baskets, tables, ili.iwiiig ivs.io 
suites, boxes, chairs and fans. 'Phcio is always a brisk trade in these (■oniniodiiics. 
Though a big eoltago iiuliislry of these, gtioda ilfuiiishos in Allahabad, il is HUjipIeniujitcd 
very largely from centres located outswle lh« city in Chakii, Mardapiir, Molinminadabiid, 
etc. Hiero the small workers work in groups. IMieIr wares arc taken by big local 
workers, who sell them to bcopans of the city, who arc also stockists. The method of 
traiisiKU't to the city is a very an lade oiu-, ri?., «in the shoulders of men, m hhamjis fi.e., 
two loads suspended on both ends of - a pole, tlie man carrying the pole on his 
shoulder, etc.). Labourers are employed for siich transpfirl. They get what is simply a 
piUaiice in view of the exacting and exhausting work they have In put in. ('hunts 'and 
yauja which take up a big part of whal they earn, are the things wliicli iiiaiiilain the 
carriers’ endurance. 

VT. — Tj\c lUxaLPS. 

The industry is, perhaps, tlie nearest approach to the ecjltage scale. Jjac and dye« 
nre imported froju Mirzapiu* where the workers often go to make purchases. Punni 
(silver leaves) is bought locally, (.’olonring dyes are made by tlm workers theinselvi s 
out of certain kinds of lac. In all transactions cash must hi* j>aid, though the hath 
it(thar system prevails also helw’een familiar p.nrties. In a real cottage industry the 
middleman finds no place, for ho finds n<»no where the raw iiialc‘rial is luil costly (cf., 
the obtaining of tar leaves hir ti/r-fan makers). Tlic bangle milkers, more particularly 
their womenfolk, do an amount of hawking and also obtain oidors. Hcrnetinip.s the 
w’orkers sell to some travelling beopnrift who personally come to take consignments and 
pay in cash. 

VII. — ^Tabxlar, tamburxr and simjdau musical instruments. 

The makers of these instrumrnts work throughout the year, more briskly on thi 
eve of festivals and fairs. The cuminoditics they produce arc taken up by people from 
the mofassil and also city dwellers, directly. For llieir inaierials — leather, paint, resin 
and — (hoy have to pay in casli. For their for>d-stutfs they are allowed credit (n<it 

necessarily always) by tlicir grocers and hanias — a system which is general in this 
city and perhaps everywhere else also, for all sorts of small w’orkers and dorks. An 
Sm.all urb.\n iNDUSTRin.s op All\ii\b\d City : Mr. Sh.vnti Prxr.xd Shuki a. 
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the element of competition is inoperative in such arrangements, the grocers often give- 
mferior stuffs, and prevent tlio effects of favourable changes in prices from reaching 
the .ivorkers as long as possible. 

VIII. — Leather work. 

The mochis (workers in leather) buy their leather from local dealers who import 
in their turn, from Cawnpore and Madras. Some leather is also taken from tlie loca. 
tannery at Malaka. Ccasli must be paid m such purchases. Hat iidhar is the exception 
but is more easily obtained by the harhhanqdar mochis. Cash loans to Katra mochis 
are available, for general purposes, at two pice per rupee per monili ; in Paraganj the 
rate is 24 per cent. 

There are three methods of marketing— hawking, supplying to order and main- 
taining shops. The local market almost wholly consumes the products. 

There are a number of karkhanos of the mochis wliero tJip nme/o-propnetor 
employs workcr-inoclits on monlhly or picco wages and pays stipends to apprentices. 
Work is done by hand. With the introduction of power-driven maclnnery, better misli, 
design and style, f<ir winch the local nuimcipal leather .school is doing a lot, tbo 
future of this cottage industry would be |)right. 

IX. — Wood- WORK. 


A — Furniture. 


TJiero arc iiiiiny finii.s caiTyiug on their industry ol fiirniuirc-making in karkhanas 
aaebiruny). Wood is purchased locailv from the timber importers 



payments 

spirit, nails, iron nialerials and other things. 

A kdikhunadar employs a limited imml>er of good cupenlers and some labourojs 
on monllily salaries. The woik of art, and design is done liy tlio riiaator who, iii 
several cases, is an ex-student of the local gevf'nunoub carpentry school. Alnuist a 
firms are privately owned and aie financed f)y the proprietor through his own resonrccs 
helped by friends who lend him on the hath udfuir system. It is only rarely that imy 
interest is paid to such friends — and even then it is nominal. 

Besides a small export trade, being supplies to order, ilio luaiket is local. Agents 

are sent about the town to secure orders and tenders^ are submitted to local public 
institutions for su]iplying furniture. A little hawking is also done. 

But hawking is the domain of iiulepf ndeiit carpenters among whom, howe\cr, 
tendency is growing to join karhhaiins. There is a large number of carpcnteis livuig 
from hand to mouth: these men go about in seaich of woik. Some of them used to 
obtain orders, enlist associates, borrow from local hanias at 75 per cent, for purchasing 
the necessary materials and then fulfil their undertaking, getting payment at the end 
to disburse themselves and pay olf the debt and interest. These roaming carpenters 

have found their own level. They are not efficient enougli for karkhanos or artistic 

work. 

B. — Cotn b -makin g . 


the 


The comb-makers, about 60 families, are located in Saidapur, Mirapnr and Kail- 

bagh, in close proximity of eacli other, more particularly in the first mohalla. The 

different varieties of wood used for eomb-making are imported from Jiibbnlpore and the 
neighbouring states of Central India, where the workers themselves go and buy. 
Some of them sell such wood to other co-workers in their locality at a small profit 
two pice to four pice on the rupee. 

There is a large trade in export of combs which are sent all over these provinces, 

Kajputana and Madras. A lot of hawking is done locally. Combs arc also sold to 

some general dealers in the city. Beoparis from outside come and personally males 
purchases for cash. With a little improvement in finish and design, the local comb^ 
can catch the market very easily. 

Loans to these workers are obtainable at Ho. 1-8-0 and Rs. 2 per cent, per monlh' 
from the local maliajans. 

Small orban industries of Allah.abad City : Mr. Ph.anti Prasad Shukla. 
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C,-^Toyi and slippers. 

Some of the independent carpenters Imve specialised in toy-making and elipper- 
making. As regards the latter, the retail dealers in slippers place their orders with the 
carpenters, and in most cases supply all raw materials. The neighbouring villages supply 
mango, sliisham and bat n/ wood. All other things are obtained locally. Not only 
ordinary, but also fancy slippers aro manufactured. There is a considerable export 
trade in slippers carried on by the dealers al)ovc referred to. 

The toys are ordinary "ones, the raw materials for which are found by the workers 
themselves. The finished goods . are sold to dealers in the city, and cash payments 
obtained. 

X. — ^Allahab<\i) stuhl trunks. 

Tho trunk -making is earned on through karhhanas which are private concurns 
employing wage-eaining smiths (paid monthly or by piece-work), painters and labourers. 
Metal sheets and accessories are imported and paid for in ca^'h. A(‘coiiimodution for a 
time is obtained from the local branches of hanks by means of raihvay invoices. Oilier- 
wise private resources have to go tho whole way. 'JMicre is a largo export trade in 
trunks and the invoices are sold to the banks w'ho collect the payuicnts on a small (c.tii- 
mission ranging up to 4 per cent. 

X 1. — Dairy KAimixo . 

The industry of milk-supply in Allaliabad is very impurldiit- and there are a 

number of ways in which it is done. There aro small gwalas, owning a couple of cows 
and Hupplemeiiting their income from milk by ekka-driving, fruit-selling and doing other 
odd jobs in spare time. There arc others whose number of cows and buffaloes take up 
their whole time. Both llicso kinds of ginalns hawk about, have* fixed customers find 
finally pour over all that remains to holtoais (sweetmeat -makers). Tho halwais, incidentally, 
get a large supply of milk and hhoya (milk boiled to solidity) from outside the city. 

There arc also a number of dairies wrirking more or less on scientific methods. 

In ilioir hands the milk industry lias assumed tlie technical aspect it deserves. 

Soino of them manufacture butter and cheese also on modern lines. The 

harkhana principle is working there. A start is iiiado with the selection of animals; and 
proper feeding, milking, pasteurizing, market ing, all receive due care. The establish- 
ments employ a number of servants on monthly salaries. Tlicrc is, however, an 

element of duplication in the way in which such dairies go about simultaneously in 

the same quarters trying to scc\ire the market. 

Some of the gwalas have been organised in a very ini crest ing way. They bring 
their rows together to some eritcrprizing person wlio undertakes to do the marketing, 
and milk their cows under his supervision and hand the milk over to him. The gentle- 
man employs a number of servants who take the milk out to every place along with 
conaignuients of cheese, butter, loaves, eggs, sandwiches and what not. The gwalas are 
conveniently paid off after marketing the milk, and a gain of 25 per rent, or more is 
made as a margin. I know of at least one such instance in the Civil Lines, and 
another in Katra, though the latter only sells milk. 

The dairies sell advance coupons or take payments weekly or fortnightly. The 
gwalas generally agree to take payments weekly, fortnightly, monthly and even after 
two months. 

Genkraii. 

Some selected small industries of Allahabad have been described above to bring 
out their system of finance and credit We may now turn to an examination of the 
attitude of the indigenous and joint-stock bankers of the city towards these industries 
and also to an appreciation of the difficulties in the way of the co-operative efforts that 
have been made but have failed. This may, however, be said, in parenthesis, that we 
find a fundamental fact in the organisation of all small workers; namely, that they 
finance their operations in various ways with the object of crvstallizing themselves into 
small independent workecs with capital of their own. Further, borrowing is avoided 
as far as possible and cash payments are the rule in all transactions. In many cases 
the way of obtaining raw materials is irregular, arduous and wasteful. There is no 
set system of marketing, and advertisement is done by tho show of the goods them- 
selves. There is a hankering after self-sufficiency in finance as well as in organisation. 
The ideal among them seems to be not greater and greater productivity but the making 
of a living somehow. 

Small urban industries of Allaharad City : Mr. Rhanti Prasad Rhukla. 
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This observation bolds true generally of those workers who are nearer the true 
pattci’n of cottage workers. The organisations of harkhanas^ no doubt, are animated, 
uD the other hand, by the lure of bigger profitg. And such of the small industries as 
shoe-making, steel trunks, furniture-makmg and the like, which show a tendency to- 
wards formation of karkhanas, are sure to assume large scales on the introduction of 
power and machinery, and lo leave the cottage stage altogether. 

The Banks. 

There is a branch of the Punjab National Bank in this city. It has relations 

with the tauner;y in Malaka which is a small private lirm and Mhicli exports leather 

to Agra and ('awnporo of the value of lis. 8,000 per mensem rouglil\. The hank buys 
the railway invoices and collects the proceeds, earning a commission of I per cent. 
The ma}ia]ans of the city are the constituents of the bank, to whom the latter lends at 
9 per cent, according to haisufai. The nuihajans themselves ac'commodato their clients 
at not less than 1,5 or 18 per cent. The more usual rate charged by them is 24 per 
cent. The Naini (Hass Works and sugar industries are big customers of this bank. 
The rate of interest charged from them is 8 per cent. Tht' glass business requires ac- 
commodation of Hs, 20,000 a month and sugar, during the season (January — March), 
4 lakhs, at otlier times somewhat h'ss. Sugar goes to all parts of the United Prov- 
inces and cane js brought from the eastern districts of the province. There is a big 

trade in bullion silver which forms the main support of the profits of the maliajans who 
are this hank’s constituents. 

The branch of the Imperial Bank of India has no dealings with small w’orkeis 
or even smaTl traders. The bank maintains a confidential list of approved maliajans 
and big merchants based on private inquiries about their financial standing and cri'dit 
status. The haisiijat limits arc seldom reached. Stigma attaches to those who go to 
the bank; for the latter has a rule of controlling godowns as a security against cash 
credit advances. The volume of hnndis jiassing through the brink is great, but it is 
impossible to find out wlidher the traders who market goods for small industries get 
any accommodation from this liank much more its extent. 

The Allahabad Bank hardly does any business in financing or accommodating the 
workers of small industries. 

It W'ould appear from the above that the joint-stock banks render very little, if 
aiVy, commercial accommodation to small industries. Actual financing of such indus- 
tries is, of course, out of the question altogether. Their marketing operations may, now 
and then, be tonehed llirongli traders who go to discount Jiundis with these joint-stock 
banks. It is the traders and imporlcrs (/.e., I he commorcial banking strictly) alone tliat 
form tlie sphere of action of these banks. 

The Indian banking firms wbicli are found in Uaraganj, Ivydganj Unchiinandi, 
Panimandi and Chowk, do moneylending business with big zamindars, taJiiqdars, and 
rajas on the seenrity of mortgages of lands and buildings. Big mercliants of the i-ity 
are also accommodated. The eirciimstanees are sncli that these indigenous bankers can- 
not touch the small workers. 


Co-operation. 

It might have been ex'pected that co-operation which is “the help of the helpless 
and the strength of the weak” would be rendering the necessary help for the financing 
and marketing of these small industries. But the department has a tale to tell. The 
policy of the department is not to organise new societies. No experiment is contem- 
plated with industrial societies. About ton years ago a credit society for weavers was 
started in this city but it failed owing to the scattered nature of the members and the 
unwise application of loans to other purposes than the sanctioned ones. Sometime back 
some vegetable gardeners were organised in a society (credit) but it soon died owing to 
similar reasons. The Nakanli Co-operative Sociely of Katra, w’hich has gone into 
liquidation, was composed of very diverse elements which paid more attention to obtain- 
)iJg loans than to sound working; and autocracy seized the power in the society and 
stifled it. The Katra Co-operative Dairy is the only urban society existing in Allahabad, 
hut it is weak. 

urban iNDUSTTiTRS OF Allahabad City : AIr. Shantt Bra sap Shukla. 
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Some of tlie causes of the failure of the urban co-operative efTorts bnve been 
catalogued thus : — 

(o) scattered nature of workers; 

(h) easiness with whieli the molialla moneylenders aceomiiiodate them; 

(c) the workers themselves liave «ome funds of their own; 

{(1) an absence of tlie aml)itioii lo capture and extend markets ; 

(e) on the whole tlie city work^-r is not so deeply sunk in debt as the peasant 

in the villages and has, therefore, not evoked strenuous efforts for co- 
operative finance; and, lastly, 

(f) the mercurious nature of some of the w’orkers, according to which they are 

this today, that tomorrow, and a third day they may disappear from the 
city altogether. 


Small urban industries of Allah \bad City : Mr. Shanti Trasad Shukla. 
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APPENDIX. 

Workers' population in th& dip of Allahabad, 

(Pi 'u res from Ceasua Report, 1921 .) 

Workers including Dependents, 
dependents, 

1. Raising of farm stock .. .. 1,233 533 

2. Ootton-sizing and weaving .. 1,064 543 

3. Rope, twine and string .. .. 15 2 

4. Tanners, curriers, leather dressers, and 

leather dyers, etc. .. .. 474 280 

5. Sawers, carpenters, turners, joiners, etc. .. 1,993 1,163 

6. Basket-makers, etc. .. .. 2 2 

7. Workers in iron and makers of implements 

and tools, principally or exclusively of iroti,. 1,732 1,030 

8. Workers in brass, copper arid belhmetal .. 631 454 

9. Makers of glass bangles, gla'^a beads and 

necklaces and glass ear studs .. .. 11 9 

10. Potters and earthen pipe boul-makers .. 1,504 810 

11. Brick and tile-makers . . 

12. Manufacturers of matches and explosive 

materials .. .. .. .. 22 13 

13. Manufacturers and refiners of vegetable oils.. 1,710 977 

14. Rice-pounders and buskers and flour- 

grinders .. .. 1,469 694 

15. Butchers .. .. .. 624 281 

16. Tailors, milliners, dress-makers, etc. .. 2,534 1,351 

17. Shoo, boot a id sandal makers .. 2,332 1,397 

18. Washing cleaning and dyeing ,, 2,2 78 1,091 

19. Workers in precious stones and metals, 

enamellors, etc. .. .. 1,847 1,204 

20. Printers, lithographers, engravers, etc. .. 1,766 941 

21. Sweetmo t-makers, preparers of jam and 

condiments .. ,, 682 879 

22. Sweepers and scavengers .. .. 3,978 2,110 

(Total of the above industries along with 

many other minor ones) .. 3), 39 2 16,914 
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Monograph on the wood-carving industry of Saharanpur. 


TBy Mr. Manmohan Swarup Bhatnagar, student) Economics department. 
University of Allahabad.] 


History. The origin of the Avood-carving industry of Saharanpur is obscure; so 

tnuch, however, is certain that it is at least a century old. 

Its nature has changed greatly, as, indeed, has been the case with w’ood-carving 
all over the United Provinces. As is natural in a tract which lay in the path of Muliam- 
madan invasion and near the heart of the Moghnl dominion, the foreign artistic methods 
superseded tlic indigenous; the fantastic Hindu ornamentation with its profuse entangle^ 
iiunt of monastrous forms and figures gsive w%ay to the Moslem work with its flatness oi 
relief, its geometric symmetry, and its floral designs. 

The old Hindu forms of carving, which manifested itself chiefly in huge doors and 
imposing gateways, have now given place to the manufacture of such articles as om.i- 
mental lamp-stands, fancy drawing-room articles, artistic partition screens, toilet boxes, 
picture frames, teapoys, handkerchief and cigarette boxes, bookshelves, trays and so on. 
And even the art displayed in such products has been debased by Western ideas and 
European plainness. 

In response to modern demand the wood-carver oonflnes himself to popular articles 
•on which the words “made to sell" might be suitably stamped, such as tbe gimciack toys 
and statuettes and knick-knacks that are displayed on the railway station to gladden the 
eyes of the tourist, but only temporary; for tbe wood will probably turn out Irachciia^ 
the joints are execrable, and I he w orkmanship indifferent. 

Designs . — In Saharanpur the designs in general use are a blending of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan styles in whicli the latter predominates. The great characteristic o 
Indian wood-carving is that it leaves no space uncovered, "fsko kyon clior diya says 
■the employer, and ,tbe W'orkman plies the chisel. It is here that the influence of Hindu 
extravagance is most clearly marked, triumphing over Muhammadan simplicity. 

The characteristic mode of Moslem carving is floral, consisting rnainly of vine tr 
jasmine leaves and bunches of grapes, wdth or without fretwork. Jnli carving is con- 
fined to hexagonal fret work. Tliese Horal or geometric patterns, Ihc vine leaf, tbe grapes, 
and the hexagonal jali are as old as the industry itself. 

Methods of w^or/c.— The patterns are permanently cut in tin or zinc sheets, more or 
less like stencils. These are laid on the wood to be carved, which is blackened with a 
piece of rag; or at best the design is traced on the W(X)d with a soft pencil. Thus the 
portions of the wood required to be carved, chiselled, or fretted are painted black, while 
the design is left blank. It is then given to the fretworker who makes holes and removes 
the black portions, or to the carver, who chisels the black portions and the repousse 
carving of the design. Frct.Avork is done with a fine saw worked by a small locally-made 
foot machine. The up-and-down motion of the needle saw cuts the wrwd right through 
ns the workman moves (lie piece with his hands. Thl^ work done is very fast;^ an 
ordinary worker is capable of making about 500 holes in a day, while a skilled artisan 
may make as many as 1,000 holes. The rest of the work, the repoussd chiselling, and the 
final finishing arc both dime by the carver with hand chisels. 

Implements . — The implements of the carver arc few and simple. Chisels of varying 
sizes, their dimensions corresponding with the breadth of the thumb and finger-nails, arc 
enough for all purposes, besides the foot machine already described. In the karkhanns 
the employer places these at the worker’s disposal. 

Rav) materials . — (i) The best wood for all kinds of carving is shisham (dalhergia 
sissoo). This is extensively used for carving superior articles, as it is durable, and not 
easily damaged by insects (borers or white ants). The articles made are screens, tables, 
chairs, boxes, teapoyo, lamp-stands of a highly ornamental character. The wood is obtain- 
able in the Saharanpur district, being purchased in the local bazars whither it is imported 
from the local forests. 

Wood-carving industry of Sahar.anpur : Mr. Manmohan Swarup Bh.atnaoar. 
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The bazaar wood-sellers got the wood sawn into suitable planks and seasoned. The 
maniifacturera, too, stock a certain amount of wood themselves, winch they season by 
pressing it for two or three rainy seasons. 

in) Another wood is tiiii [ccdrcla toon(i)f the staple timber ol cabinct-iiiakeis , 
it is used in making small trays, inkstands, toilet boxes, brackets, book-cases, small 
teapots, and otlxM’ cbea]) arlic.les, mosllv ot fretwork The wood is soil and easily 
w'orkod, and takes a natural dull red polish, is obtainable within Saliaranpiir. 

(ill) Diidhi {holanhcna anlxiiffiCfitenra} is a soft white wood, easily carved, which 
is obtained from the looal forests of tlie Siwaliks. Small toilet boxes, picture-frames, 
plaques, salveis, and other articles of inferior quality are manufactured from it. hormerly 
the (ludiu carving of Saharanpur was in high repute and popularity, but this variety has 
fallen into disuse of late because tin* wood rapidly loses its coloui. 

At present only the first two varieties are used. 

Siip}dif of I'dw null atid ini {jlrnu nl -s. — Saharanpur jn a submontano distiict. 

with ncaily two liundu'd thousand acics of forest. W'lth tlu' t'xccption of a small (quantity 
of hni winch is imporled from the nei^hb'oiiri.i^ district of 1 )chra Ihin, all the raw' 
material required is obtamabb^ wit bin the di-trid, winch piobably explains the location 
of tlie industry in Sabaran[)iir. 

’Vhe artisans yiU Ibeir snjiply ^encially from tlie local wood dealers who take 
forest contracts for extraction ot timbm’ and stock Imndreds ot maunds of^ wood of all 
varieties. There are about twentwfne to thirty wood dealers m the city, besides numerous 
smaller w'ood sbo{)s. 

Itelatioiis hftirren the arliuin irorhei and the local wood dealer . relations 
betw('(‘ii artisan and dcab'r art* eoidial. Tlie artisan raielv pays ready cash for hi-> 
wood; “half in cash, half m enalit.” i-. the usual inU* m these 1 1 ansaetions. The dealer 
would not demand any moie: ihe\ know Iho men they are dealing with, and are willing 
to carry on the balance t(» the n-'xl transaction. It may not be paid in full even Incn. 
There is little ditference^ between <ash and credit lates. 

Tn the mattei of wanxl su])pl\ , t-lie eai\er’s onlv troulib* i-. tli(3 jask of gi'tting un- 
seasoned w'ood. The older the wood, tlie better the n'sults; and indifferently seasoned 
wood sninch'mes makes a serious difleri'iice. hor example, last w'ar eorlain aiticlcs siippliec 
to America, wdiieh were made of insulhcii'iitlv si'asoned waou, oecame w’arj'cd and twdsted 
during sbijiment. Tlioiigb the wood d(*:il('is ait* eaieful to st e that they ha\c' a good 
sap])ly of seasoned wood always available, and tlu* big h'orlchauas also keo]) a considerable 
stock, yet it would be helpful if ihc (loveinmeiil were to keep a sloit' ot seasoned w'ood lu're 
as well as at Bareilly. 

The /v«r/f/i atm .—Though tlie qualily of wood-carving may havt* declined of late 
there has' been no decline in qiian!i(\, or m'tlu* number of woido-rs involved. The estimated 
value of the annual out]ml is about a lakh and a half - f nq'eiN. and the number of peisons 
engaged in the induslay is between ‘200 and ‘2;'0, including boys. 

'^rhere are sonu' live big t<(irhhanax , dalmg baeiv many \i'ars, wbicdi omplo\ a large 
number of labourers. Besides these big \\ orksliops, there are smaller scatleied shoirs 
of individuals working on tlu'ir owm account, in their ow'u litllc way, or selling their wares 
to the big harh-hanadar. Th(‘re is little real woikmanship to he found outside the 

h'firkhana'^ , and it is (bese that are the real centre of the eraft. 

The Larh-hona is usiiall.v situnte.l in the emidoyer’s own lumse, big and old fashioned, 
where thirty to sixty men <Mn easil\ congreg.ite. '^I’lu* number of woikers in the tear- 
hhana varies with the prossine "of the work: the minimum number is about 
twenty, the maxirnnm about tift\. The harlrhanas havi* also their permanent 
hands — a few master vustri^, whose salaiies range from Ils. 20 to Tls. 50 

and occasionally even Bs. 60 per men.scm. Other artisan.s are employed 
on a system of ])jece-work rates, which difl'cis lor different articles and different kinds 
of work. For exanqile, in fretwork .about one nipei* is paid for boring about 700 big 
holes. There are thus different rates for carving, rhhilai, filling, finishing, and so on. 

Child labour is employed in the harlyhana.^. Boys are employed for rough w'ork 
and to get a training in tlie line. Tn the old days the child sat by his father and was 
made to draw simple designs and practise the use of the carver’s clnsel on a piece of 
waste hoard, acquiring thus a certain skill before he had to tackle more difficult work. 
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The hereditary Skill accumulated through eouuUeJss goiieialioiis iliu.s passed luipeiveived 

from father to sou. Aud the custom still goes on. Around a miHri may be seen two 

or three boys, as young as eight or nine years, picking up the rudimems of the craft; 
in most cases these are the sons or relatives of tlic mistris. The boys usually get Rs. H 
or lis. 4 per mouth for all this miiu>r work. Woiiieu tnke absolutely uo pari in the 
industry. 

Hours and condition of u'ork. — '^Phe wood-carver, though ignorant ef the W ashinglon 
convention, works only eight hours a day, usually from y a.m. to \ i’.-M. Thert* .seems 
to be ample freedom even during these liours, for the workers ai-i' allowed to smoke 
their hoohaiin and work to the uccompauimenl of the huhble-buhble. The work-ro»)iii 
or courtyard is airy and well ventilated, and llu‘re are no strict or vexatious legulations. 

The finaiicuif} of the industrij~li\ the matter of finaneo the industry has little 
of w’hich it need complain. The karkhauadars are reasonably well olV and l)..\e little 
need of credit. The iiidiisiiy from the financial point of view is a g«.mg toneern, 
yielding fair profits to the product' (who is usually the owner of several ancestral houses 
and godowns), even in these times when the industry may 'oe, lo have lalleii on 

relatively had times. 

There is no serious credit piohlem in this industry, though i'hu' are no doubt 

times when the producer would he glad of more and dieajier credit than is already 
available; for instance, when he is ]>ressed by heavy orders eoniing in one uj>on the 
hc(‘ls of another. 


Tho industry is mainly in Moslem hands; and it is prohahlv owing to the religums 
iniuuctioiis of fslam winch discountenance Interest or usury tiuil the criiflsmcn ordinarily 
refuse to borrow moniw unless they caniiol avoid it. generally tlu' need tor eretlil 
is little, and the desire' for it is oven loss. The kurkhantidnrs are satisfied if with an 

order tlmv recei\<i an advance of half its ainmmt. Dillieiilly only arises when a hig 
order is already in hand, and another, also demanding prompt oo'eiitiui . lollows eloso 
at its heels. The larkhanadar imiM llum raise ready money, whieh he (d.lains trom a 
monc> lender nr llu> bank (Mesv,rs. Hliagwan Dass and Hon->) on the senin1> of a IvaisR 

mortgage or on the execution of a l>ond, for tlicir i\‘[)iitation stands high. » 

Tho ininiimim rate of interest cliargtd is 12 annas per cent, jur month ('.) i-cr 
coil, per annmn): the usual rate is one rupee per month fl2 ])cr cent. ].er 

and the maximum ever demanded of these harkhanadars js two in]M‘cs per niontli (24 
per cent, per annmn). The ]>revHl(‘nt rate on ornaments is Re. l-'l-O per monlh, Imt 
ornaments are larely jiawned. 

The period for whcih they generally l)onow inom'V is from two lo b ur niotilhs: the 
sums borrowed range from Us. 500 to Rs. J ,000. 

Puhlictli) uud adrertisement --The wood -carvers of Saharaniuir i re ignorant (T 
the art of advertisement. Like most eraflsinen they are falalisis. ‘‘ll deslirvd, orders 
will come to us,” they sav, and d<* nothing to attrael publicil>. Ibex leivc no desire 
to capture new markets or' scviire im.re eiistomers, at all events by the methods of the 
advertiser. Tew hnrkhana.'i have a printed or ilhistrati'd catalogue: and when tluv liave. 
tliey arc unwilling to shew il, let alone lo eireulale it. Some of tho kaflJinuus have w’hat. 
they call a -‘show room but it is mkuv like a lumln'r room where tlu* goods are packed 
away without :inv attempl at order or arrangemeni . Tin re is a sml! at t ic 

station, hut the trash that is stocked there gives no indication of the true nature of the 
work that is executed in Saharanpiir karklunuis. Yet with good posters at the Siiharanpur 
station and elsoAvliere and pro])er showroom in some suilahh' place. lh«’ jiroduets would 
certainly attract wide aUention. 

Airnin tho karlc1i(iita.i have no lileraliiro illiistiiLlivc of their vvorh wliich eonlil he 
Bent abroad- and v<-t tlie foroisn demand i» infinitely urealer. the. erarismen say. Ilian 
the local or even the Indian demand. Bnt they do nolhinf- lo stimulate it. One firm 
that possesses ecrtifu-ates of hifth class workiiianship awarded at the eirdiley amt 
other exhihilions keep them loeknd away in secret instead of fjeltnio them piihlished 
They are, howe'x^r. collecting a few' ]>hoiographs of some (tf tlu'ir spccinl deconit no anrt 
embellished products, but when tliey will be printed nnd com])iIed nobrd', can s-.iy. 

Dt^pdtfl and emporia would be of effective aHsistanec to tbe industry; but some 
karkhnnndars are opposed to the idea because' they fenr that Ihe result will bo vexntious 
meddling and fault-finding with their work. They would only agree if tbeir work is 
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^0 be judged by coinpeteni experts. One karkhanadar relates tbat he was once asked 
to prepare a screen for the Art Emporium at Lucknow, which on receipt was declared to 
be poor workmanship. He only wrote back *'(jhaur karo;** and ultimately the screen 
was accepted and paid for. 13ut these unlettered people would be unable to organise 
Hiich dcp6ls : the det>arlinent of liidiistricH nnist do it for them. The craftsmen would 
be willing to contribute jiart of the expense. 

The marketis for the irares . — The local demand for this carving is almost negligible; 
but it is exported to almost all parts of India except Kashmir, and also overseas, chiefly 
to England, America, New Zealand and Aden, through Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons. 

One or two karhhams deal direct with foreign firms, such as Nat Earle and 
'Company of Jjondon. I'Jie karkhanadarn pack the articles in wooden boxes and despatch 
them to Bombay, whence they are sent by Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons to their 
places of destination. Tlie orders are usually accompanied by an advance; the bills are 
fully paid up when tlio goods reach the importing companies and have been approved. 
Aecordin:f to one version, tlicir profit amounts to something like four annas a rupee. Most 
'of the karkhamadrs, however, in their ignorance of foreign conditions, prefer to dispose 
of their wares abroad, not <Iirectly, but through somo Indian company who has dealings 
With or a branch of its own in a foreign country. The firm which carries out most 
of these is a rnnjabi eompsiny in Kapurtliala. Almost all American exports are made 
through this company. The usual procedure is as follows. Tho Kapurtbala firm pasSM 
on to tho Sahiiraiipiir karkhanaft orders for various articles wliich are to bo executed within 
a specified time; tho goods are then despatched direct to America from Saharanpur 
through Messrs. Thomas C(K»k and Sons, but in the name of the Kapurtliala firm. The 
Haharanpnr karkhann executes orders for the firm on the basis of a profit of two annas 
a Tupoe. The Kapurthala firm does not make full payment until it has received a 
report from America of the delivery of the goods. Tliis method of export suits the 
•coQservativo and iincnferpriaing karkhanadar as lie cau thus shift all risk and respon- 
sibility on to others* shoulders. He is assured of his modes I, profit; ho probably does 
not aspire to more. Finally an ocjcasional touring agent visits Sahnranpur and books 
orders on the^gpot for foreign firms. 

It is obvious that with siudi methods of export as these a large part of the 
available profit is lost to the karkhanadar and directed to the middleman, which with 
more enterprise ho could secure for himself. It is also obvious that no systematic effort 
has been made to N^?cure a market for these goods, or to stimulate the demand for them. 
The producer does not know where hia goods will fetch the highest price. 

Inside India the karkhanadars generally send a relative to tour round the country, 
especially the Indian fitates, who acts as selling agent and books orders. But this is 
•never done on systematic lines. Another method is to sell their goods to Punjabi hawkers 
(pheriwalla). These hawkers make frequent visits to Saharanpur, liny the goods wliieli 
thoir experience shows to be in large demand, and wander through the country selling 
them. Generally the hawkers pay in cash, but sometimes are given goods on credit. 
They are, however, very careful not to lend goods to any new or unknown hawker, 
unless they Iiave first fnliy satisfied themselves regarding him. The profit that tho karkhana- 
dars make from these hawkers ranges from one anna to two annas per rupee. 

Tho karkh ana dars also have a stall at the railway station. But as the railway 
authorities allow space only enough for one stall, only one karkhanadar can hope to 
dispose of his wares in this way. The average sale per day comes to about Rs. 10. 

They also make use of the local fairs and exhibitions to display their wares, 
especially those at Saharanpiir and Muzaffarnagar. As a rule, every form of Indian 
art, including uoocl-carving, is extensively represented at the Nauchandi Fair held at 
the end of the cold weather in Meerut. These karkhanas hire shops and stalls there and 
dispose of their wares as best as they can. 

Lastly, mention must also be made of the direct business transacted at the local 
karkhanas, where stray merchants or visitors drop in at odd times to buy. 

Inlaid work . — Tiibiid vork M’as one of the chief Muslim arts; it was introduced 
into India through the Moghuls and the inland work of Agra has its European parallel 
in the Moorish Alhambra. A new form of inlay has recently been introduced in 
Saharanpur by a European resident ; and in fact this has been the most important deve- 
lopment in the industry. It consists in the inlaying or outlaying of brass, copper 
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or German silver* in floral designs on plain shisam. It is occasionally applied to picture- 
frames, caskets and boxes, but is best adapted to large lily patterns inlaid on plain 
panels. The best specimens of this kind of work aic to bo found above the altar in the 
8aharanpur church. The metal floral pieces duly sliupcd, filed and finished are first 
glued to the -wood and then strengthened by very fine nails of the same metal and 
filed so as to make them invisible. Lately the demand for this inlaid work has begun 
to fall off. One kerkhanadar was candid enough to acknowledge that he has sold no 
inlaid work for the last two years. 

Conclusion , — ^It has become a commonplace that the cottage industries of India 
are dead or dying and that their resuscitation is a primary duty of tiie dopartraciit of 
Industries. And the wood-carving industry of fiahariinpiir if not actually moribund is Uie 
worse for its age; it has lost all originality and become stagnant and i’jsipid. Yet the 
carver is skilful and industrious; he possesses nma/.ing dexterity, the result of careful 
training and long practice enhanced by heredity, by the fact that his ancestors from 
generation to generation have wielded the same tools in the same way. He needs little 
instruction at industrial or art schools; his own inlieritcd skill and at'cunnilated experience 
are enough to enable him to rise to the greatest licights sind pw^diice^-ork . of the 
highest perfection. But he is a fatalist, content witli his lot, indifferont'^Hke to new 
markets and improved designs. Left to himself he is not likely to revive his own art. 
Nor for such a revival neither art, school nor art teacher is of much assistance. Only 
the we.T,lthy customer can revive it. If prince and rai/t demand good work and tradi- 
tional designs they will get them. The fate of the craft lies in their hands; according 
as their taste/ is pure nr perverse, art will wax or wane. The conditions of ICuiupcan 
life and the uncertain tenure on which most Huropoans hold their bungalows make the 
collection of more cumbrous articles the hobby of only a lucky few. And the indis- 
criminate European demand and the popular craze for European fashions is having the 
effect of naaking the industry stagnant and the ariisanc mere copyists. Tn short, what 
)S needed is to find the workman an educated market f.»r his wares. 
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Monograph on the perfume and oil industry of Jaunpur. 


[By Mr. P. Yerma, student, University of Allahabad.] 


At present the most noted industry of Jaunpur is the manuCacI urc of per- 
fuiiK's which is soul to luivo been introduced from Persia in tJie days of tiic Sharqi 
Bullans. Oil, too, is made and exported to other parts of India in lar^e (juantities. 
The principal scents arc those obtained from the ilowers of tlie jasmine, the rose, screw- 
pine nr h'eora, and from the roots tif the khaslJias ^rass (andropogon miiricota). 

2. The jasmine, of the varieties kiiowm as heJa and chcnncli, is cultivated not very 
far from the^ily: but roses are scarei* and have largely to he obtained from Gliazipur, 
whicli lies to^Hie east and is not far from Jaunpur. The attar of roses fet^-hes a very 
hi^U price and is sfieeially renowned. It has a very stronff scent which lasts for days. 
The price of attar of roses is as high as Us. 100 and Us. 1‘25 iht tola. 

‘h Sij'^'ton of icork. — ddie industry is largely a cottage industry, but the bulk of the 
oil is produced in a few big Karkkanus — not mori' than six in number. In ('uch of these 
karkhana.s they have six or more loIJni.s , the higgest has 20 loUiiis out of whu h from 
twelve to niiU'hen were working whenever 1 visited tht* place. Th\sides these big 
karkhuaas there are many smaller kat khaiias, which ar(‘ nothing more than ih(' karhhana- 
tlai's' own houses with a totha or two installed m them. 

4. 'The pioei'ns of maiiid’aet me of tlie oil, though not very diilicmlt, is trying. 
Till' raw mateiials are not all oht.ainahle in Jaunpur itself, and one has to go from 

place to iihiee to eolloel, them. The. inanufaetiirers generally go themselves or send 
Iheir aforedited agents. Thus .sesammn is ehielly got from Chandaiisi, a great wheat 

centre near Moradabad. Infc'rior si'samiim is a!s(j obtained from Sutna, Darbhanga 
and from Attara and Karwd in th(> Panda di.dri<-l. Then, again for roses pi'o[)le liave 

to go to (rhazipiir or to Thirniana, and foi Acere, to Berhninpoie m Bengal and to 
Cuttack. What the manufaet urers generally do is that they buy tlu' sosainnm from 
outside and bring it to Jannpnr when' it is stored. TTc're it is cleaned, washed and 

dried, and then filled into sacks or gunny hags. These bags, filled wilh thi' eh'am'd and 
washci] sesamiirn, are taken to (Iha/Jpur and other places where inanufaetiirers have 
their su()[)H(*s of t1()\vers. J’he sesamiim, iinjiregnaled w'ith the .scent of the flowers, is 
then brought to Jaunpur and ciushed, and oil (4)tained from jt. The oil so obtained is 
cleaned and then ston'd in big earthen ])itehers or {xit.s and kept in tlu' store, wdicnee 
it< is tad tied for" retail sale or s^'iil out in harri'ls to large di'ah'is outside, ehietly in 
Calcutta. 

h. The oil obtaani’d fiom the hrJa is in great demand. It^ is sinf mostly to 
Calculi a where other '-cent dc-alers and rnannfaetnn'rs of oils take it and use it as a base 
for making other scents and oils, ]\Tost of the oils tliat are made tliere have beta oil for 
their base. About 5,000 or 5, .500 maunds of beta oil is annually sent to Calcutta from 
Jaunpur. Bonn' five yeais h.ick neaily douldt^. the quantity used to he sent to Calcutta. 
Of late the industry has n'ceived a set-back due to the advent in the market of white oil 
wbieh t.he mnniifaelurcrs now' ii.se as the base for otlier oils and scents. The rates for 
held Oil vary and range helwi'cn Rs. 2 and Rs. O per seer Tn this eonm'xion it is to tie 
noted that the .Tannpnr seer is of 90 gandas, as it is popularly called, or one-fifth moro 
than the ii.su a 1 seer, called the kachi to] there. 

0. Machines have not boon introduced in this industry heeniise they affeeted the 
strength of the sei'iit ; the ordiinry wooden kollin is accordingly still used to erusli the 
Besamum. Tlie price of a kolliu ranges from Rs. 10 to Rs 50; the life of one worth Rs. 10 
or so is four to fiv(' years, that of one eosting Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 is from ten to twelve year.s, 
with hnrilly any repairs. Kolb ns w'urth Rs. 20 or Rs. ,‘^0 .arc mostly in use in the industry, 
wdiereas in the big karkhatias the hotter kind of kolhit is to be found, as the karkhauadar-^ 
ndvanve money for flic kolha to tbc labourer, wdio owms it and works it. The cheaper 
kind of koJtiK is to be found wdth the home worker. 
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7. Lack of advertisement. — Hardly any advertising worth the name is dune. The 
ileading firm in the town spends hardly lis. 75 in advertising. Nor are any paid agents 
employed; but of late members of a family engaged in the industry liavc begun to go 
-about securing orders on samples. 

8, Absence of co-operation. — In this industry there is no co-operative <hop of 

stcic. Some twenty-live ur thirty ^eais ago thciv existed only one big uaiUliuihJ, wliich 
had in a way a monopoly of the oil at Jauupiir. I’etty inauufaetun'rs would give him 
their produce and ho would tj.en s(*nd it out. ihit nothing of the sort now ixisls. The 
<jil manufacturers have no orgiinibatmn or association for an\ purjioso wdiatsiK'ver. Tiiey 
only meet logcLher to declare the rales at which li()w'er.s aie to be taken. At tins meeting 
the agricultiiriKlK’ reprcsenlaiives aie aKo prer^cut. In Jaunpur the llower^ are purchased 
by weight, the rate being fixed generally at Ks. .Ti per inaund hir ciiumrli tlowers and 
He. 3-4 more for beta flowers. The rate for chameli is declared bcfoic and foi hi la after 
the flowers arc lakeii. 3ji tiliazipur the rate is declared alter the fioweis liiao lieon 
taken and is so many rupees (Ks. -15) per 100,000 fl(Avers. Kui the maiiufacturcrs iiavo 
generally to pay more than the declared rate as there is kciui comi>etiii()ji between them. 
There liave been no inslanees of either cornering or attempts at e(,ineiijig the marl et. 
The cultivators usually take advance.? from the harkitanadars or maiiiifacluiers, in consi- 
deration of which they give their produce to them in preference to others, and at times 

at a lalo lower tluni wliat they miglil have obtained cl.sew’liere. 

U. Flower growing is an industry allied to agriculture. What the farnuT generally 

does is to use only a portion of Ins land, usually oiic-lifth to uiic-lourth of the tanner’s 
total holding, for llie cultivation of flowers. One ])ers()n had given one-third of his 
holding to flower growing; bill he was not solely dependent on agriculture f(»r Ids living 
aud the support of -the family, as one of the niernbers wuis in service. 

10. \Vc have seen that the flowers are got from the cultivators theiuBclvcs at 
different, places, and then the crushing of tlie scsamuin, im))regnated willi the scent ami 
Iragrance of the flow’ors, is done at Jaunpur in the Karklianas of the niaimf.ici!irers. These 
karkha}iadar.s employ people for tlie crushing of the sesamiim oij ii ci.nlrael ba^is, I, it those 
engaged in the preparation of ilio attar of the flowers are paid daily wages. J*\ir tho hiltor 
jiurpose the karkliunadar generally has two or three persons wdio are ctticient .n I heir 
particular task. These persons receive from Hs. 25 and uiiwards, sonu' getting even 
Ks. 45 per ineiiseui. They are employed throughout the year and become servants of 
the karktianadars, and often work as sulesmon too. They also do (he sprinkling of flowers 
over the sesamum when it is to be impregnated with Ihe seent. 'i'liis is a very deiicato 
task and reiiuires some skill and oxpeiienet'. The nature of the work (l(»es not permit 
• f a piece-rate wag; . Tliese labourers aciu.illy do (be work at the ]>laces where Llie 
flowers are obtained. Some years ago they wore given the imprcgnaled si'samum ‘o take 
to tlieir lioines wdiere they crushed it and then brought back tlie oil to tl-.i' karkhana and 
received their wages. Kut such a system lias now fallen out of ii-^e, as tiiey adulleraled 
or kept back sonic of the oil. The crushing is mnv done in llie k(irkha}tas of the manu- 
facturers in the presence and under Die supervision of tlic karkhanadar's men. 

# 

These labourers generally work for eight to nine hours a day. They come in the 
morning, work till noon, then rest for an lumr or so, and again work till sunset. 

11. The hired labourers Imve to inslal llieir own koUixi in the karkhana of the manu- 
facturer, wdio provides tho shed for the kolhu as well as the pot or in tin whieh the oil is 
collected. There are some forty or fifty karklianas or places wdiere tins crush- 
ing is done in Jaunpur and about 85 or 100 kolhus are emjiloyed. One laliourer has generally 
two koUins (in the bigger karklianas it w'as so). He himself works on one; hia son or some 
other relative wmrks on the other, or he employs a hoy on a daily wage of two annas to four 
annas a day. 

12. About twenty seers of sesamum is crushed at one koJhu in a day. The rate 
for crushing three niaunds is Ke. 1. The khali or tilU, or crushed sesamum, is sold in 
the market for about one anna and six pres or even two annas per seer. Thus the labourer 
gets about Be. 1 from the sale of the khali and about three annas as his wages per day. 

earning for the day thus comes to He. 1-4-0; but it is often less than this, and 
it would be more correct to say that bis income is betwe.en He. 1 and Re. 3-4-0 per day. 
Besides this the w^omenfolk also w’ork at lionic and manage to earn from four to five 
annas a day. Tliese labourers borrow money from the manufacturers or karkhanadais for 
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many purposes, but chiefly for purchasing a bullock or a new kolhu : sometimes, however,, 
loans are taken for private needs, e.g., for a marriage or death or for celebrating the birth, 
of a son, or for pciloriiung some jjujali. '^i'he loans — which never or very rarely exceed 
Ks. 100 — are taken for short periods; and the karkhanadar charges no interest, especially 
when the object of ibe loan is the purchase of a bullock or a kolhu. Tlie labourer gets 
advanci^s from the karkhanadar in respect of his wages every week, or even daily if he so 
desires, but Ihe account is settled inontlily and recovery is made from the borrower’s 
wages vJiicIi arc pairl at the end of the month. 

13. So far as these labourt-rs are concerned there do not seem to exist any instances 
of sweated labour or of any hardship, though tliey usually say it is very diflicult for them 
to make two luids meet, and they can hardly manage to live decently. 

14. An agriculturist lias very often to borrow money for manure purposes from 
the manufacturers to whom he sujjplies his flowers m the harvest season, lie generally 
obtains money on the basis of a handnoto which he executes in favour of the karkhanadar. 
At tinu's, wdicn ho has old dealings with the manufacturer and has good relations with 
him, he even manages to git money without a handnote. But the manufacturer "usually 
docs not lend him more than the value of the flowers that he has received in the season 
and those which he hopes to be able to get in the next season. Manufacturers do not 
chaigc very high interest on such loans : at times they do not charge any interest at all, 
but tins IS only if t]jo agriculturist is an old dealer and if tlio relations bctw’cen the two 
arc more friendly than those of mere businessmen. The rate of interest is six to nine 
per ceul. (ler annum, hut tliat, too, rarely w'hcn the loan is for a greater sum than he can 
hope to set off against the value of the flowers that he expects to get. He lends money 
to the agriculturist practically for any purpose that the latter may require it, provided it 
is not too much. After lie lias advanced money to the farmer, the karkhanadar obtains 
a right, as it were, of getting all his produce of flowers. Thus he (the karKluniadar) gets 
flowers al (he dccdarul and not at hi'dicr rates: and it often hapiiens that the karkhanadars 
stipulate Ihc' rate at wdiieh they will take flowers <'vcn in the following season. This 
is done in Barmaiia aitd is called bandi. Frequently the I'arlhanadar is the gainer in 
such a transaction, for the rate settled is always low^or than the prevailing rate. 

'The farmers and agriculturists who engage in the cultivation of flowers are mostly 
Nunias and Kioris. They are Hindus by religion. Ahirs too grow flow'ers, but they are 
not so numerous. 

15. The cultivators wlio grow flowers as wtH as carry on agriculture generally do 
not eomhinc togetlier to market their produce, nor in producing their crop or in the 
growu'ng of flowers. Such combination seems desirable because it wn'll he economical. But 
combination in production is hardly possible for the flower plants have only to be looked 
after and the fiidds arc not situated close to each other, so that even combination in 
irrigalion is not possible. 

Ifl. The question of marketing does not present much difficulty in the case of the 
flowers. 'ITie flclds are generally situated not far from the city, and the flowers tliat h.ave 
been collccled«in the cviming arc brought to the city and delivered to the manufacturer or 
his agents. 'The farmer has not to take his flow^ers from manufacturer to manufacturer or 
go about inipiiring the rates. He gives the manufacturer the flowers, takes the money 
and the account is settled later. Payments have to be made in Bashera when the 
flowers begin lo come in. 

17. The agriculturist generally gets the members of his family, more especially the 
younger ones, to pick the flowers. If he has not enough people for this purpose, he general- 
ly employs two or three young people of the village, who are paid at the rate of six 
annas per seer of flowers that they collect. In the case of the hela and juhi flowers the 
rates arc slightly higher, and persons even get eight annas to nine annas for collecting 
a seer. Then, besides the work of collecting, these labourers are sometimes employed 
to carry the flowers to the manufacturer's place, and for which no extra payment is made. 
The bela grafts are planted in Savan and Bhadon (August and September). They flower 
ill the second year and last for over ten years; after twelve years they become feeble 
and do not flower so well. 

18. Turning for a moment to the middleman or the karkhanadar, i.e., the mann- 
factiirer of the oil and scents, it is he who does the most in the industry. He collects the 
workers, buys flowers and then has the sesainum crushed and oil extracted, stores it up- 
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and then sells ite He is generally a man who is in affluent circumstances. He does not 
need to borrow money for the financing of the industry. He is generally a man with little- 
or no education, but has a good knowledge of the industry. Jle aiivuiices money to tho 
flower grow’ers and labourers and also allows credit to those to whom he may sell the oil 
and scents. The karkhanadars, if literate, know the vernaculars only and vtry little of 
English, if they know it at all. The business is now generally in tho hands of the 
Sheikhs, a sect among t]io Musalmans. But Hindus, too, have got karkhanas where oil 
and scents are prepared. 

19. Though the karkhanadars are generally well off, the industry certainly cannot 
bo said to bo doing very well. It is steadily though very slowly losing grouiul. This 
is directly due to the fact that, as has been said above, wdiite oil has conic into the market 
and is being very freely used as tho base oil in the manufacture of other better quality hair 
oils. White oil is so cheap that it is even being mixed in ordinary mustard oil. If 
the import of white oil could be stopped, or if at least it wore writlen on the wiappers of 
the oil bottles that white oil is mixed, then probably the deinand will inereasc for bela oil 
and the industry iit Janiqnir will receive a stimulus. 

20. Some four or five years back tho Municipal Board used lo give a rebate at tho 
rate of three annas per inaiiud on oil that went out of Jaunpiir. But now, instead of a 
rebate, it levies oclixii duty at the rate of 18 pics per inaund on sesaniurn. The industry 
thus docs not receive even the little assistanco that it foimerly did from the local authorities, 
nor does it receive any aid or assistance from the Governiuent. 

21. As already stated, the oil is sent to Calcutta mostly. It is also sent to aumatra 
and Singuporo, while some of the olto or altar goes lo foreign countries as well. Rose water 
is sent to Calcutta whence it is shipped to England and chiefly to France. But tho 
chief market for the oil is India. 

22. As liiig been observed, hardly any advertising is done and no co-operative stores 
or agency for the marketing of the oil exist. Kach inanufsiclnrcr hsis^ Ins own dealers to 
whom he sends his oil and scents. Some potty dialers who have set up karkhanas supply 
an inferior brand or adulterated oil, which earns a bad name for 1 lie* industry. This 
too has told upon tho industry at Jaiinpur; but for tliis the pei'ple Ihemsclvert arc to 
hhimo. There is not imich wastage in the industry and the lossts are not heavy, hut it 
often happens that ordinary sesamum is siihstitiitod for impregnated sesamiini which is 
stolen. This can he remedied by a strief watch being kept fiver the labourers. 

23. Proposal for an industrial bank , — ^Another thing that is desirable is the crea- 
tion of an Industrial Bank (hat will finance these industries. 'Phe maniifaflurers 
have to carry money with them when going out to buy sesamum nr flowers, or get 
money by insurance from headquarters. This means delay, and the, maniifactur'T has 
to pay interest to the mahajan or the arhatia for such time as he does rut rPeH^n his 
money. Such a bank will also enable the inanufactunr to realise his money earlier from 
the debtors, for the nil could then be sent through tlie bank who will eolleet the money 
from the dealers and then deliver the railway receipt to them. Another thing that will 
benefit the industry wdll be the fornuation of an association of the (jandhi^ or oil manu- 
facturers. An association of this kind wdll bring the raaniifacturers together and enable 
them to devise means by which they can give a stimulus to the industry, prevent adultera- 
tion of oil, check the liigh-handedncss of the railway officials, and by mutual eo-operation 
and a spirit of healthy competition improve the industry. 

24. Tho industry on the whole is doing quite well; it is a paying industry and is 
now the only industry for w’hich Jaunpnr still retains its fame. Chameli oil of Jannpur 
is very largely used and is famous throughout the province. 


Pbbfumb and oil iNDUflTEY OF Jaunpub .* Mb. R. P. Vabma. 
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Memorandum on the- lock industry of Aligarh. 


[By Mr. B. Sahay, I^C.S., Assistant Collector, Aligarh.] 


1 ntroduclion, — The growth of ilio lock industry in Aligaili extends over a period 
50 Years. Its beginning appears to be a inaUer of aeeident. The initiative was 
given bv Ike (jovt'inmeiit kostai Work.siiops. Tins factory (rained skilled artisan'^. These 
artisans conununieated tliis skill to others. The work of lock-inaking ^v:ls ri’adily taken up 
as profitable by the local capitalists. S(*me of the reasons for the success of this industry 
are — 

(а) No gicut skill IS reijuired in forging and putting together the necessary jiarts of 
a lock. The requisite skill is availalile on eluaip terms from local workmen. 

(б) The lock industry dues not admit of mass-production by machiiu', at all evi'nts 
ill respect of locks of the liest (jiiality. A good deal of Ihc value of a lock dejiends on its 
being dilferent fiom other locks. Work has to 1)(‘ done by band and indnddual attention 
lias to be paid to every lock. 

(c) Only a small part of the material used in the iiianufaeture need be impoited, 
nor is it unduly expensive. \’er> little material in the sba]je ot brass ingots is used; 
brass sheet eiittings, old luass, scrap material from railway eompani^s and niMgbboiiring 
inarkcts can be got clieap in amjile (juantities. 

2. Types of factories . — There are three types of dealers in locks — 

{(i) .Factories winch eiiqiloy their oun labour and have then own woiksbu})^ and 
execute orders directly. 

(6) Firms of commission agents; they adveilise widely, but do not tlu'iiNclves 
execute orders. They give contracts for the orders which tlie> receive to the w’OJ'kmen men- 
tioned below. 

(e) Small manufacturers wdio work in their own homes in much the same way as 
other cottage industrialist s all over India. The labour is provided by their families and 
occasionally a few hired workmen. They make a small number of locks by hand, and sell 
them iit n'lti'isals to tlie firms of eommission agents (mentioned above), or in tlie local 
market; or eksc they hCnd their goods or take them ])t'rsonally to dealers in Calcutta, 
■liombay, Dcllii and elsewhere. 

b. Their cliaractej isiics. — In class (a) there are seven or eight factories; they all 
made large profits during tlie War, but are at present in a state of decline. I hey all 
manufaeture other articles besides locks. Maebinery is employed onl} for special processes; 
the work is mostly done by band. They maimfaetiire only locks of a superior quality, 
whicli sell at not less than one rupee each. On the whole their goods are of a fairly 
high and uniform quality. The factories are capable of enlargement. They pay their 
labourers both on the piece work and the wage system. The quality of labour is generally 
higher than in tlu' ntbm’ two classes; the number of liands employed varies according 
to^tbe demand for locks. They all complain of the lack of demand for locks of good 
(jualitv, and all suffer from an inadequate marketing system. None of these utilise 
power. The principal firms arc — 

(1) Sparling Talent Lock Works — working capital Ts. 25,000; profit about Ts. 2,0()0 
annually; bands employed about 20. It uses 20 mnunds of brass and 0 maunds of rod 
iron annually. 

(2) Malook Cband’s Jubilee Tjock Works. 

03) Messrs. J. H. Jolmson's Pioneer Works. 

(4) Tlie Government Postal Workshop. 

Lock industry Alig.arh : Mr. 13. Bahay. 
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There are a Urge number of firms in class {b)\ one comes across them in nearly 
ever]^ street of Aligarh. They live from hand to mouth. They live like birds of prey 
waiting for their opportunity to pounce upon the regular business of more established 
firms. As a rule they are unreliable. They introduce unfair competition , lower prices 
and wages, are dishonest in their dealings, and lower the reputation of Aligarh in foreign 
markets. If the lock industry in Aligarh is to be placed on a sound basis efforts should bo 
made to wipe this class of firm out of existence. 

Workmen who fall in class (c) deal only in cheaper kinds of locks, and are rarely in 
oompetition with the factories in class (a) . They in fact perform a very useful function 
by. supplementing the output of the larger factories along a cheaper range of prices. The 
artisans work at their own liomcs, with simple tools, turn out articles of inferior quality 
and do not need the use of machinery. The output varies; the raw material is obtained 
from many different sources. The wares are sold either in the local market or in Delhi. 
Adequate prices are rarely secured, and there is room for much improvement in their 
marketing arrangements. The principles of co-operative working, if tried, would probably 
be -successful. 

4. Power and maett prodi/ctton.—None of the lock factories in Aligarh use power 
for the following reasons : — 

(i) Their output is not sufficiently large to warrant it. 

(ii) The use of power in their case would not make for greater cheapness, since 
hand labour must be used for making the various parts of a lock. 

(iii) The rate at which they could obtain electric power locally is two annas six 
pies per unit. The use of power would not be profitable at a higher rale than one anna six 
pies or one anna per unit. Now that hydro-electric power has come to the doors of Aligarh 
It would be possible to obtain a cheap supply of power. The kind of locks that these 
factories manufacture depend for their value and reliability on tho fact that no two of 
them are exactly alike; at the same time, all parts of these patented locks do not vary 
in every lock; only tho levers vary, and other parts can be manufactured in mass. The 
demand, however, is not larger enough to warrant it, or tho use of machinery. It is doubtful 
therefore, whether these factories will ever substitute electric power for human labour. 

6. Carnes of decUne.^Some of the causes for the decline in the lock industry are 
the following : — 

(а) The artificial demand created by the War has ceased with the gradual restora- 
tion of normal conditions. 

(б) Cut-throat competition. There are too many factories and workmen. The work, 
which entails very little physical itrain, secured good wages and profits at first, but 
there was a rush to it and at present there is much congestion in the industry. 

(c) The only departmonts which can place large orders for good locks are those 
of Government, such as the Post Offices and the Kailways etc. The Stores Purchase 
department of the Oovernment so far has shown a certain tendency to prefer cheapness to 
quality, and patronised the commission agents instead of the factories. The Government 
should distribute its indents for good locks among the large factories, with suitable 
guarantees of quality. The only thing that ran redeem the industry is a large and certain 
demand for go^ locks. 

6. Introduction of co-operative principles. — ^Amongst those engaged in lock making 
as a cottage industry the principles of co-operation should be intr^uc^. At present 
most of these workers are indebted to contractors who buy their goods at very low rates. 
The want of marketing facilities, the difficulty in obtaining raw material, and the small 
capital required can all be most advantageously dealt with on the principles of ''co- 
operation.'' 


Look inbostbt Alioabh ; Mb. B. Sarat. 
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Monograph on the silk-weaving industi^ of Benares. 


[By Mr. Nawal Kishore Chaddha, student, M.A. (Previous) class, University Allahabad.] 

In answering the questionnaire issued by the United Provinces Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee concerning small urban industries (Cart II), 1 confine myself to 
silk-weaving in its various forms as carried on in the town of Benares. How' exactly this 
industry, run mostly fiy Muhammadans, originnied in the ])redoininantly Hindu town of 
Kashi is not known. One plausible explannlion suggested is tlie sanctity which the 
Hindus attach to silk as a purer article of wear than cotton. Benares also has a natural 
advantage in being the largest pilgrim cenire in Korthern India. 

The different branches of the Benares silk industry may be classified thus — 

(1) Tarliaslic.s or wire makers and gilders. 

(2) Silver ami gold thread, or Laldhdtnn makers. 

(3) Dyers. 

(4) Weavers. 

(.5) Sari and diipaltd makers. 

(6) Designers. 

(7) Brocade weavers. 

(8) Plain Kashi silk weavers. 

(0) Embroiderers. 

Question 1. — (a) The financial features of the abovementioned nine branches of the 
Benares silk industry arc mostly common to all of tliem and they do not call for separate 
treatment. Before describing the finance of the silk industry in Benares it is necessary 
to explain the system of karkhanas. The real owners of the karhhands are tlie weavers 
themselves. It is these weavers who provide the initial finance, buying the requisite tools, 
and engaging assistants. This on a modest scale does not require more than a hundred 
rupees whicli the average karkhanadar invests from his own pocket. But this is not all 
the money needed to run the concern. The artisan requires the raw materials, c.r/., silk, 
silver thread, gold thread, colour, etc., which he is generally not able to purchase himself. 
It is here that the middlemen and large dealers step in. They supply the raw materials 
which an average weaver himself is incapable of purchasing. Thus the financing of this 
industry is done by two distinct classes of men, namely, (i) the weavers themselves, and 
(ii) the middlemen and large dealers. It is only in rare cases that the whole is done by 
one or the other of the tw'o classes, unaided by the other. 

(b) The raw materials are very expensive and the artisans cannot generally afford 
to purchase them themselves. Generally, tlierefore, they take them on credit from 
the firms to whom they supply their finished products. Only prosperous weavers pay 
the price in cash; most of them get it deducted from the price due to them from the 
firm on account of their finished products. All the raw materials required for the 
industry are imported from outside Benares; this import business is done by people 
entirely distinct from the owners of the karkhanas, and who are not themselves ‘ engaged 
in the weaving industiy. The weavers, of course, have to pay more for the raw 
materials than they would if they themselves imported them direct. It is here that 
a co-operative society can be of great service to the producers. This society can import 
raw materials directly and can supply the same to its members at very nearly the 
actual price (including the transit charges) plus the working cost of the society. 

The supply of implements is local. The tools and implements used are of the 
simplest kind. No improved mechanical contrivances have been introduced so far. 
The^ local carpenter and blacksmith is capable of supplying the simple implements 
required to carry on the work as it has been carried on for hundreds of years. 

SiLK-WEAVINfl INDUSTRY OF BeNARES ! Mr, NaWAD Ki SHORE ChADDHA. 
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(c) The general practice of the weavers in disposing of their finished products 
is to sell them to local shopkeepers though, in some cases, another class of middlemen, 
technically known as dalals^ intervene and buy from the harkhanadars at their kar- 
khanns. The amount of goods so disposed of at the karkhana is small, and for all 
practical purposes we can say that the master weaver takes his wares with him from 
shop to shop and disposes of them to the highest bidder, at all events whenever he 
is unhampered by such a commitment or agreement as to supply the wares to the firm 
which supplied him with raw materials. 

(d) The artisans arc much in the power of the middleman dealer, who advances 
the yarn and takes the manufactured product either by way of outright purchase or 
on commission sale. These middlemen play a double role — 

(6) they finance the industry (i) by supplying the raw materials, and (ii) 
by making advances without interest; and 
(b) they are the sole buyers of the finished products. 

Question 2.— (a) The industry with which we are dealing is run on the kaikhana 
system and cannot be carried on in any other way ; for the master weaver must employ 
workers to carry out the several operations which he is incapable of carrying out single- 
handed. 

(6) (i) The relation of the karkhanadar^ the middleman, and the consumer must 
be quile clear after what has already been said. The karkhanadar delivers his finished 
products to the middlemen from whom he generally gets his supplies of raw materials, 
and the middlemen in their turn disiKise of these articles to the consumers. There iss 
no direct contact between the karkhanadars and the consumers. The middlemen come 
in touch with both the karkhanadars and the consumers, — with the karkhanadars because 
they get finished products from them and with the consumers because it is to them that 
they deliver the finished products which they have purchased from the karkhanadars. 

(ii) The relation between the karkhanadars and the workers and apprentices is 
that of master and servant. The workers and apprentices — leaving aside of course, mem- 
bers of the family — arc all paid servants of the master artisan, on daily wages. 

(c) There is no tendency in this industry for the artisans to drift from their homes 
to small workshops. But there is a tendency for the artisan to set up an independent 
karkhana of his own; he mostly prefers to run his own concern instead of working under 
some other man, if he can build up connexions among local middlemen and dealers. 

Question 3. — (a) Instances of sweated labour have not been noticed. If they 
exist at all in this industry they would be very rare indeed I No woman labour is 
employed on a wage-earning basis; but inside the zenana the ladies of the knrkhanadar's 
own household do give some of their spare time to odd job'-;, s\ich as gilding or colouring 
or untying the skeins. The answer to the question whether there arc any instances of 
sweated labour in respect of men, women, or children is in the negative. The labour 
employed is principally drawn from the same mohalla (ward) in wdiich the karkhanadar 
has his so-called factory. His social relations, therefore, would prevent him from 
ill-treating his labourers. 

(6) Such exploitation as exists is the result of deep rooted conservatism, lack of 
education, and poverty. As these factors disappear, it will decrease. But no serious 
exploitation is prevalent in this industry. In their present state any extensive organisa- 
tion of home workers in the weaving industry is not. possible. All the same, a co- 
operative organisation, by providing cheap credit at the start and marketing the finished 
product at the end at home or abroad, can certainly ensure to the worker a much more 
reasonable return for his labour and skill than he is able to command at present. Such 
a co-operative society will have to take note of the communal factor, and the geographical 
position of the weaving settlements which are spread over Various parts of the city of 
Benares far removed from each other. - 

Question 4. ^We are not aware of any co-operative society which might be doing 

any appreciable good to the weavers. On further inquiry we understand from a co- 
operative department official that there was once such a society in existence but it 
did not do well and few, if any, weavers were aware of its existence. 

Bilk- WEAVING industry of Benares ; Mr, Nawal Kishore Ghaddha, 
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The utility of a cu-operativc organisation in assisting the weaver! has already been 
pointed out. Another suggestion that seems useful is the grant of advances lor the 
purchase of itnproved appliances, just as advances are given for agricultural iniprove- 
nicnts. Cash need not he advanced ; improved looms and tools should be provided on 
condition that their price is repaid in convenient instalment". 

Queation 5.— (a) Most weavers certainly require clieap credit on easy terms, free 
of such commitments as an obligatory supply of tlicir products, which restrict their 
market and deprive them of the opportunity to buy Iheir raw materials in the cheapest 
market and to sell their products in the highest. The capital required, however, is 
not large. A few hundreds is all that an average weaver would require. And a large 
industrial bank run on a joint-stock basis does not appear necessary for the industry. 
The industry is run mainly by illiterate persons who are very conservative. And co- 
operative credit will be more suited to their needs than an industrial joint-stock bank, 
wherein the personal touch will be wanting. 

(b) At present there arc no artisan societies ; hut, in any case, having regard 
to the class of workers under discussion, there can be.no doubt that loans must be 
available to individuals as well as firms. The question whether an industrial bank 
should issue loans only to artisan societies or to individuals or firms must be left to 
the discretion of those in charge, subject, of course, to general rules concerning the 
limit of advances, the suitability of the payees, their antecedent character, and the 
limit of security required. 

Question 6. — Unquestionably sales associations, depots or emproria will add to 
the sale of art wares and other products of cottage and small urban industries by 
making them more widely known than they are at present. There can bo no two 
opinions on the point. In the organisation, finance, and management of these emporia 
the State and the industry must both participate. There should be a centrally situated 
museum in the principal centre of each industry; for instance, a museum of various 
forms of silk products, brassware, and toys for which Benares is noted, in Benares; 
of the wood products of N'agina, in Nagina; in Uarrukhabad, of printed cloths; in 
Uucknow, of its famous chikan and clay toys; in Agra, of its stone products and 
Carries. These local museums should fnlly feed and support three provincial central 
museums in Lucknow, Cuwnpore, and Allahabad, to which central innseums may be 
added specimens of the fine perfumery of JCaiiauj, Lucknow, Jaunpur, and Ghazipur. 
They local museums will not he selling agencies in order* to avoid chiefly competition 
with local firms. Their functions would be two. Firstly, they will collect together 
under one roof the best specimens of the local industries^ for the information of the 
consumer or anybody else interested in them. Secondly, they will also collect together 
specimens of rival competing jiroducts imported from abroad or from other provinces 
in India itself for the inhirniation and benefit of the producers. These museums 
should also provide works of reference bearing on tlie local industries and be able to 
supply all relevant information concerning markets, raw materials, processes of manu- 
facture, improved designs, etc. Their sole purpose will be advertising the local products 
and educating the local producers; but the central nmseuins should serve the treble 
purpose of selling, adA^ertising, and educating. The expenses should bo covered by a 
State contribution of one-half; Ihe other half by means of a cess somewhat on the 
lines of Ihe Tea Association’s cess. No single member of these induslries can buy 
liimself or undertake any large scheme of co-operative adverlising and selling; but by 
means of a nominal contribution he can help to create a fund large enough to finance 
such a scheme. A contribution of a quarter per cent, on annual outturn would not 
make a serious burden. There may be practical difficulty in assessing this contribution 
on individuals and firms, but a working basis should not be beyond reach, once every- 
body concerned has realized that the scheme is for his own indirect benefit. Matters 
must not, how'ever, end with the opening of museums and emporia. There should be 
a further scheme of co-operative advertising on the lines of the “eat more fruit” or 
“drink more tea” advertisements. The results of advertising campaigns are well- 
known to students of recent commercial history in the West, and similar results would 
certainly follow* in the East — a campaign, for example, with the slogan of “wear Benares 
saries"' and an attractive appeal to the fair sex. 
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Monograph on the ebony-carving industry of Nagina, district Bijnor. 


I^By Mr. Ram Gopal Sharma, fitudent, M.A. (Final) class, Economic department, 

University of Allahabad.] 

History. — Tradition has it that Nagina has been celebrated for carving in ebony 
for over two centuries. There is no definite evidence to support this contention, except 
the statements of various w’orkers who boast of a long and ilhistrious record oi fine 
w’ork by their ancestors. So much is clear that it must have been in existeiicN’ for at 
least a century. It is said to have been imported flom Multan. Jt is strange that 
to-day there is absolutely no trace of this craft left in Multan. It is claimed for Nagina 
work that it has no parallel in India, except Kashmir. 

Nagina workers are chiefly engaged in carving in ebony only; but w’hen the 
demand for ebony articles falls, they mostly take to shishain wood, although this 
seldom happens. The ebony-carving industry of Nhgina is of the nature of a cottage 
industry. It is conducted entirely on n domestic system ; there are no karkliams where 
a number of workmen are employed under one master artisan. The workers are their 
own masters and they carry on their work within their respective homes. They very 
seldom employ hired labour, except for sawing wood into planks. They do not need 
any great outlay of capital, nor any expensive machinery and tools. The industry is 
confined to one particular class of people only, the Muhammadan lokars (smiths), who 
are the only workers in this line. The industry and the skilful workmanship which 
it requires, arc absolutely * hereditary, being handed down from father to son. There 
is, however, severe and cut-fhroat competition between individual workmen and firms. 

It is difficult to accoimt for the localization of this industry in Nagina. There is 
no obvious reason except that the workmen who possess the necessary skill happen to 
live there. The raw material is not produced within the district nor anywhere near it : 

it has to be imported from outside. Besides ebony, two other kinds of wood arc used, 

namely .sandaf and haldu (adina cordifolia), which are used in some high-grade articles. 
Ebony is imported from Central India and Jhansi, while sandal is usually brour^ht from 
Mysore; haldu, on the other hand, is locally available, being found in the forests of 
Afzalgarh and Barhanpur (Bijnor district). Although the workers arc their own masters 
and they work independently at their own risk, they are not willing to undertake their 

own supply of raw materials. They depend for it uj)on the agency of certain Punjabi 

traders who reside in Nagina, These traders purchase ebony logs al the rale of 
Rs. 2 to Bs. 3 per inauiid, and sell them to workers at the excessive price of Bs. 10 
to Es. 12 per maniid. 

^ It is this fact tluit is largely responsible for the stagnant state of the industry. 
Ihe only justification that the dealers offer fur charging such high prices is the 
brittle nature of ebony; the real cause is the inability of the workmen to finance the 

extraction of the wood. It is said that it takes almost six months to procure tho 

wood from the forests; therefore, it is advanUgeous to obtain considerable quantities 
at a time. But an average worker cannot afford to lock up his meagre resources in 
buying large stocks of wood. He generally purclnises in small quantities of two 
or three maunds at a time, according lo his needs and his hope of obtaining purchasers 
for his wares. 

Finance , — These Punjabi traders play a large part in financing the industry. 
They are always prepared to sell the wood on credit, and this induces the workmen to 

patronize them. The usual practice is “half cash down, half after a few months,” 

geneplly from two to four months. There is no open interest charge ; and accordingly 
the ignorant worker thinks he has found kind patrons in these dealers. But the prohibi- 
tive price that he has paid more than remunerates his generous friends for their 
expenses and their risks. It is, in fact, a case of concealed interest. Exact figures 
of the amounts purchased by workers or imported by dealers are not available, for neither 
party will give any definite information. And this makes it difficult to work out 
Ebonv-oarvinq industry of Nagina : Mr. Bam Gopal Sh.4bma. 
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the profit. But it is safe to hazard a guess that the dealer’s storage* rate of profit wlil 
not be less than tlic usual rates of interest that obtain in the town for ordinary loans, 
ue., from 18 to 24 per cent, per annum. 

The dealers do not ask for any security. They are well aware that should a 
worker fail to pay on due date, they can fall back upon his wares to satisfy their 

claims, for the workers always keep a fairly large stock of finished products on hand. 

From time to time, the workers also need money for other purposes such as 
marriages and other social and family requirements; and being poor have recourse to 
the bania or town moneylenders. The hania is too shrewd to take any serious risk and 
generally insists on some handier sort of security than the worker's stock in trade. 
Usually such loans are advanced against petty articles, which are pawned at a rate of 

interest between 18 and 24 per cent. ; but such transactions arc few. For bigger sums 

jewellery is pledged; and the rate of interest ranges from 8 to 12 per cent. Sometimes, 
too, when a Punjabi dealer insists on a clearance of accounts on pain of stoppage of 
further supplies of wood, the worker has to seek the aid of the moneylender. 

This industry is in great need of some credit institution which will advance cheap 
money on the security of goods. It might be possible to establish a co-operative credit 
store where finished goods could be stocked, and act as security for loans to the owners. 
This would make it unnecessary for the workers to borrow raw materials from the 
Punjabi dealers, since they could then work regularly throughout the year. The 
store will also be of benefit as an emixirium for the sale of the wares. This side of 
the problem, how'ev6r, will be taken up separately. 

Implements and tools . — In this industry the only tools used are home-made, with 
the exception of the saw and a few large chisels; for the artisans are smiths as w’ell 
as wood carvers, and can make their own implements. Ebony is very hard, and the 
w’orkers find it cheaper to use country-made tools of steel. Moreover, foreign tools are 
useless for the minute carving which distinguishes the Nagina industry from the 
neighbouring one at Saharanpnr. These articles, with their beautiful designs, have 
been much admired by Europeans, and have frequently been awarded prizes at exhibitions 
in the United Kingdom and other countries. The articles arc mostly small trays, caskets, 
mantle-pieces, picture frames, screens and w’alking slicks. 

Division of labour . — The industry offers but little scope for division of labour. 
The usual practice in a household is that some people prepare the wood, whilst others 
carve it; but a worker can generally carry out all the necessary operations, from sawing 
to carving; though specially cxi^ert artisans, usually the older men, arc employed for 
executing any work which requires a high degree of skill. 

Quito a number of persons lake part in the process of manufacture. There are 
alw’ays some women in each family wdio are a))lc to do a little carving, and it is not 
uncommon to find Ihern helping the men by doing the preliminary w’ork with the chisel 
on the pencilled design. As a rule, however, no women outside the family are hired 
as labourers; and there is no sw'ealing. 

Sales . — ^Very few sales are made to w holosale dealers ; the workers usually sell 
their own wares, although a certain risk of loss is involved in hawking them about. 
The general practice is to send a representative, who is commonly a relative, to the 
best customers, with specimens of their w'orkiuanship. These agents collect orders both 
from private patrons, amongst wdiom are rulers of Indian States, and also from traders 
in various parts of India. The artisans then execute the orders and d('spatch the goods 
direct to the consumers. There is an almost complete absence of middlemen ; the few 
dealers in these wares make their existence felt only by the consumers ; the w’orkers 
stand in no danger of losing profits to middlemen. 

The artisans also sell at their own wrorkahops to visitors who find it convenient 
to bargain for themselves. Such buyers are as a rule local residents, though occasionally 
tourists visit Nagina and make their own purchases. 

Apart from direct dealing with consumers, the w^orkers receive a number of 
orders through the district officials, who recommend Nagina w^arcs to their friends both 
whilst they are still in the district and after they have been transferred elsewhere. The 
importance of this channel of sale should not be under-estimated ; one artisan acknow- 
ledged that a major portion of his custom had come to him through the kindness of 
two officers, a magistrate and a civil surgeon, who were his patrons when they were 
tin' the distoief. 
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Another ontl&t for NUgina ebony articles is in the foreign markets of Europe and 
America. Every year huge orders are received either directly by the artisans or through 
the local officials; in fact, the demand from Indian States together with this foreign 
demand constitute the major portion of all sales. The goods thus made are shipjicd 

through the agency of Messrs. Thos, Cook and Sons. Individual artisans, who are too 

ignorant to negotiate direct with this firm, usually obtain the assistance of the bigger 
workshops, which do business as a firm in getting their goods shipped to foreign 

countries. Retired European officials, on their return .Home, also do a great deal to 

popularize the Nagina art wares. 

Nevertheless, the Nagina industry cannot be regarded as in a flourishing condition. 
Aitiiough quite a large number of orders are received throughout the year, the demand 
is still hopelessly insufficient to keep the numerous works fully employed. There are 
about 80 or 90 workshops employing 500 to 000 workers. Ebony is a costly wood, and 
articles made of it are luxury goods, of which the sale is limited. But if cheap capital 
iculd be provided the price could be lowered, so us to bring it within the roach of the 
middle classes. 

Moreover, Nagina carving is one of the few industries which have resisted the 
influence of the modern business methods, of which the artisans are entirely ignorant. 
The effect of this ignorance is more pronounced in their marketing than in their 
production. They cannot sell their goods to the best advantage; they have no resisting 
power and inadequate reserves. If there is no demand for their goods, "they must 

sell them cheap ; they cannot afford to stock them for long, hecanse tliey have to 
cblain fresh raw material and this they can only do after paying their old account. 
The immediate need of these people in an up-to-date marketing organisation. 

They know nothing of the art of advertising. No workshop ever maintains a 
piinted catalogue of the articles it manufactures. They never use newspapers or 
fosters to bring their goods to the notice of the public. Their one medium of advertis- 
ing is^ the sending of agents to important trade centres of India, and even to foreign 
countries. But the usefulness of sucli sporadic action is limited. There is still room 
for scientific advertising. I suggest the establishment of an emporium, financed partly 
by the Government and partly by the indnstry, the business oT which would be sucli 
advertisement. Stalls of ebony goods slunild also be (‘reefed at ihe Nagina and other 

neighbouring railway stations. Many artisans are inclined to favour such an organisa- 

ticn. 

The emporium should be organised on a co-operative basis. The management 

and control should rest with the Government. The workers would bring or send their 
goods to the emporium wffiere they would be stocked till sold. Against this stock the 
workers would be able to got advances for buying their raw material in cash, thereby 
escaping from the clutches of the Punjabi dealers. If a certain minimum dividend 
could also be guaranteed, 1 believe a sufficient number of ■workers would be prepared to 
contribute towards the capital. Being managed by Government with the co-operation 
of the workers themselves, such an organisation is sure to command the confidence of 
workers and public alike. 

Meantime, tlic condition of the industry is deplorable. Tf not actually waning, 
it has long bec'"* languishing. TTie demand for Nagina carving like most other artistic 
industries has fallen considerably. The artisans have failed to adapt their products to 
the requirements of the market; they have shut tlieir eyes to manifold and rapid 
changes in public taste. Having to depend upon their hereditary skill, they tend to 
become highly conservative, and will not change with the times. Of late, however, a 
new factor has come into play which has, to some extent, aroused the workers to the 
need of such change. The Government opened an industrial school in the year 1924, 
with the avow-^^d aim of training workers according to present day methods. The 
school has become a competitor of local workers, to the immense benefit of the 
latter, who have been induced thereby to change their designs to suit the public taste. 
The school has thus justified its existence, and it is not too much to hope that, given 
an adequate supply of credit, the industry will once again thrive. The workers are 
liifflily shilled, with a keen sense of proportion and accuracy, and they could turn out 
any kind of work if only they chose. One worker, who has been to Europe, claims 
that he has never repeated a design he has once used, except when repetition of some 
previous design was expressly demanded. If there is any truth in this statement, it 
is certainly reasonable to hope that a revival of the industry is possible. 


Bbony-cabvino inptjstby of Nagina : Mb. Ram Gopal Shabma. 
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The Absentee Landlord. 

{These facts were supplied hy one of the officers who conducted the special village 
surveys They are sufficiently instructive to he reproduced. For obvious reasons no names 
are mentioned.) 


“The village was then bought by a mahajan and there began a reign of 
oj^jiression. The absontee landlord retained the services of the old agent, who was 
veil acquainted with the village, ddie first act of injustice was to raise the rent of 
various fruit trees from Re. 1 to Rs. 4 per tree. Further, to enable the landlord to 
claim the tree.s as his own, and thus deprive the tenants of this valuable asset, the 
receipts grant^cd on payment described the rent as the price of the fruits. Most 
tenants to defeat this device sent the rent by money -order, others withheld it altogether, 

and some have ncA^er paid it, even yet. The landlord revenged himself by instituting 

demolition suits against twelve tenants who had recently rejiaired their houses or made 
unauthorized al orations, a practice to which the former landlord had never objected. 

Most of the twelve made their peace with him by paying him nazrana; but three 

stood out and fought him in the courts. Again in 1020 a number of houses, fodder 
heaps, and grain heaps were sett on fire, which caused great loss to the village; the 
landlord’s agents were suspected of this crime. In November of the same year, when 
the sugarcane crop was ready and the villagers were about to set up the pressing mill, 
the landlord sent his men to prevent them from erecting it on the usual plot of 
unculturahle land. Finally, he refused to allow them to use the wells for irrigation. 

They were then at last compelled to make their peace with him, and most of 
them paid up the arrears of rent due for the fruit trees. The landlord’s m*xt, move 
was to endeavour to secure the thumb-impressions of these tenants in his book of pro- 
notes. His ostensible object was to record the compromise; but his real object, as is 

proved by the stamps on all the pages on whicli the thumb-impression was taken was 

to get them into his power. Four tenants yielded, but the rest, scenting danger, 
departed. The four then filed a complaint in the court of the Sub-divisional Officer- 
but the mahajati. being informed of the fact, thought it discreet to send for the tenants 
and teacup the pro-notes in their pre.sence. Other instances of oppression are as 


(1) A tenant, whose annual rent is Rs. 44 and who did not pay for three 
years was summoned hy the landlord and induced to execute a promote 
for the amount. Soon afterwards the landlord sued the tenant both for 
rent and on the pro-note. Both suits were decreed, so that 
the landlord obtains double the amount really due. 

^ to”T.' five years. 

C Rs wT M inf " ; to the landlord, still owes 

iiap fhe landbrd ■' «">-ren<lered a part of his holding as a 

ec j\ed an order to carry out the demolition.” ^ 
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Lais, of Benares, survey of, (rhoudhury), 377. 

IjeathtM', of AUahalMwl, survey of, {ShHkla)^ 420. 

, of Benares, survey of, {(Jhnudhvry), 388-9. 

Look, of Aligtirh, memorandum «>ii, {Sahny), 434-5. 

Napkin, of Benares, survey of, (Choud/mry)^ 386-7. 

Oil, of Jauiipur, monograph on, ( Vantitt), 430 -3. 

Perfume, of Jaunpur, monograph on, (I’firuiu), 430 — 3. 

Pottery, of Allahabad, survey of, (Bhukh), 419. 

, of Benares, survey oi, (Choudhvry), 388. 

Balma, of Benares, survey of. (Chmtdhury), 377. 

•Seasonal, drawbacks of, 119. 

•Silk-weavii^, of Beiiariss, moiiograph on, {Chaddim)^ 436 8. 

— , survey of, {Chnudhvry)^ 371 — 5. 

•Silver and gold leaf, tiee under (lohl anti silver loaf. 

Silver and gold thread. Bee under Gold and silver I broad. 

Silver and gold ware. Nae ut der CJohl ainl silver ware. 

Sitara, of Bonarew, survey of. (Chwdhury), 377. 

Small iirbaii, in bills, 36-7. 

— ineinorandiim on iTodii faeilitit'r- for, (T/iakur), 108. 

, of Allahabad, survey of, {Sh»k’ifi)^ 418— 2 1. 

, of Jhmares, survey of, ((Uiondfnmj)^ 371 — ^91. 

— — , of Lucknow, meiiioraiidiim on, {Mukerjee)^ 117 — 21. 

, survey of, (Bh'iilftehurya), 392 — 411. 

Stl^el and iron, of Benares, siu vt y of, .383— r>. 

•Steel trunk, of Allabuliad, surv«*y of, (S/inkh)-, 421. ^ 

•Stonc-carving, of J3enare.s, survey of, {(ihoudhvry), 389. 

Taltala .and tambura, of Allabuhad, survey of, (Shnkln), 119-20. 

Tailoring, of Allahabad, survey of, {Bhukl/i), 418-9. 

Tar-fan, of Allalialiad, .survey of, {Bhukln), 418. 

Tikli-inaking, of Benares, survo3^ of, {(fhmtdhury), 381-2. 

Trunk, of Allahabad, survey of, {S/iftkia), 121. 

Urban. See under Small urban. 

Warakh. See under Gold and silver leaf. 

Wood-carving, of •Saliaranpur, monograph on, {JSfMtiMgar), 42.5 — % 

Wowl-work, of Allahaliad, survey of, 420-1. 

— . ^ of Beiian's, Mirve\ of, {('houdhury)^ 38!). 

Zardozi, of Allahal>a(l, survey of. {Shukht)^ 418. 

, of Lueknow, survey of, {Hhdtftrhm yn), 39.5 -7. 

Zarkois. See under Gold and silv<T leaf. 

«M.aNn TBADJB, finance of foreign and, meiuoraiidinii mi, {ThukurU I07.J 

J>TBBB8T, Rates of, 12-13, 26-7, 40, 57—60, 94, 127-8. See also under Agricultural 
credit and credit facilities in reports of economic enquiries. 

T^'TBBlfA]:. BBMirTANOB AND NKCIOTIABLB INSTRUMENTS, 37-8, 62 — 4, 82 -7. 

Memorandum on, {Tftakur)^ 82 — 7. 

IXVBSTMBNT HABIT AND ATTRACTION OJT CAPITAI., 42 — 4, 143, 173, 2lX), 206. 

Memorandum on, (Thakur), 102 — 6. 

Iron and steel industby, of Benares, survey of, {(Uinwlhm y)^ 38:i — 5. 


Jain, Dr. L. (J. : 

Brass industry of Moradabad, note »iii, 131 
Indigenous banking, memorandum on, 122- 
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Jamkifur, Report of economic enquiry in village, {AUaJiabad University l^eroive 

League), 297—300. 

Jat, Description of daily routine of, 218. 

Javmpub, perfume and oil industry of, monograph on, ( Varmi\ 430 — 3. 

Jewellery industry of Benares, survey of, (ChmAhury), 389. 

Jhamka, Report of economic enquiry in village, {Oargwa), 331 — 8, 

Kabult. {Agha^ Palhan, etc.), 61, 94, 123-4. 

Kalabdttan industry of Benares, survey of, {Choudhury), 377. 

Kamdani industry of Lucknow, survey of, {Bhaltacharya), 392 — 5. 

Kandhla, Report of economic enquiry in village, (Kuahchal), 339 — 43. 

Kashtpur, Report of economic enquiry in village, (Srivastava), 153 — 60. 

Km WAT, Report of economic enquiry in village, {Kumoar Bahadur), 228 — -33. 

KnrTSHAL Kiiera, Report of economic enquiry in village, {Bajpai), 293 — 6. 

Kimxiiab industry of Benares, survey of, {(Imndhury), 377-8. 

Ktst. Bee under Qist. 

.Kothiwals, (Sarrafs, shroffs), W, 53-4, 96-7, 112-3. 122-4. 

Kunwar lUuAiiUR, Mr. : 

Oral evidence of, 275 — 84. 

Report of oconoinie, enquiry in village Bliatiyan.i, 213 — 22. 

— Bhetisa, 22.3 — 7. 

-Kliiwai, 228 — 33. 

Pasoiinda, 234 —7. 

JKlpa, Report of economic enquiry in village, {Bhnrgava), 2;>4 — 61. 

KusmuiAT., Mr. Om Prakasit, Report of ceononne ei)«|iiii’v in village K.mdhla, 339—13. 

Lao banolr iNorsTiiY: 

Of Allahabad, survey of, {Bhukla), 119. 

Of Benan's, .survey of, {Choitdhury)^ 382-3. 

La<}QUErui) T(»y IN 1)1 STRY of Bcnares, survey of, {(Jhfjudhury), 379-89. 

Lais INDUSTRY ot Benares, survey of, {Choiulhunj), 377. 

Land (Jrbdit Bo.vrd, suggestion for a, 78-9. 

Landlord, al)scntee, condition of village owikmI by, 112. 

Land iMortoaoe uank(s) ; 

Ailvisory committee for, 73. 

Agents and hranehos of, 73. 

Papital of, 72, 75. 

Dehenturca of, 75-0, 

Directors, appointment ot, 72-3. 

rights of, 72. 

Foreclosure seldom necessary, 81. 

Foreign couiitres, ])rivileges enjoye<l by, 79 — 81. 

Government aid for, 70-7. 

Hills, scope for, 33-4. 

Incorporation of, 72. 

Legal privileges for, 77-8. 

Loans to be given by, amount of, 73-4. 

— period of, 75. 

purposes of, 73-4. 

security for, 74. 

Management of, 73. 

Memorandum on, (Thakur\, 71 — 81. 

Profits, dividends and reserve funds of, 78. 

Re-examination of Charter after a term, 70. 

Rights of share-holders and directors, 72. 

Value of land for purposes of advances by, method of detormbung, 74. 
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IX 


liAW, Hindu and ^Inlianimadan, reform noeded, 

Leather tnuttstr\’*: 

Of Allahabad, .sur\"ey of, {Shukla)^ 4*20. 

Of Benares, survey of, {Choudhunj)^ .‘lSS-9. 

Legal difficulties, experienced by moneylenders, 156-7, 94-5. 

Legal riuviLECEs for land mortgage banks. See under Land Mortgage bank-^. 

Licensing of moneylenders, 100, 289 -91. 

Loans by land mortgage banks. See under Land Mortgage banks. 

Lock industry of Aligarh, memorandum on, (SaJiay), 434-5. 

Lucknow : 

Small urban industries of, memorandum on, (Muhrjee), 117 — 21. 
, survey of, {Bhattacharyn)^ 392 —111. 

Malak Chatlri, Report of economic enquiry in village, {Si^k'nni'i), 391 -S. 

Malak Chowori, Report of economic enquiiy in village, (Chowlhuiy)^ 309 — 16. 
MANAGEAtENT of bind mortgage banks. See n uler Land Mortgage banks. 

Marketing : 

Agricultural, monograph on, {Bhnrq^ti a), 205-74. 

Borrowing for purposes of. See under Xgricultural borrtiw ing. 

- , in hills, 2H -30. 

Charges, 29-30, 267-S. See also under Agricultural credit and rredit facilities in r- p<*riiS 
of economic enquiries. 

Credit facilities for agricidl ural, in hill^, 32-3. 

Memorandum on warehousing and, (Thakur), S8— -!ll. 

Societies, 89. 

Markets, periodical, 271-2. 

Memoranda, aionoijkaphs : 

Agricultural marketing, {Bhanjara), 265 -74. 

Banking conditions in the Naini Tal and Almora districts, [Sah), 23-— 44. 

Brass industry of Moradabad, (Jain), 13J 2, 

(k^-operative (Vodit Societies, {Thnkur), 109-10. 

(.^o-ordination and consolidation of indigcnou.> banks, {M HkvrjLe)^ 1 12 -6. 

Credit facilities for small-scale urban industries, (Tlrikur)^ 108. 

Credit facilities for timber conli'acts in Naini 'Ual and Almora districts, Ij. 

Rbony-carving industry of Nagin.i, {S/iarma)^ 439 — 41. 

Economic? enquiru's in districts umlor .‘•et ticmient, {Blunt), ] — 2(L 
Finance of cloth trade in Naini Tal and Almora distrietts, (NuA), 46. 

Finance of industries allic'd to agriculture. {Thakm), 111. 

Foreign and home trade, finance of, {Thakur), 107. 

Growth and manufacture of tobacco, {Blunt), 21-2. 

Income-tax and co-operativc' societies, {Tluikur), 92-3. 

Indigenous bankers, {Thakur), 94 — lOJ. 

— banking, {Jain), 122—30. 

{Sah), 17 -70. 

rnternal remittance and nc’gotiablc in^truimaits, {Thakur), 82—7. 

Land mortgage banks, {Tlialur). 71 —Si. 

Lock industry of Aligarh, {Sahay), 434-5. 

Marketing and warehousing, {Thakur), 88 — 91. 

Perfume and oil industry of Jaunpiir. ( I'arma), , 430-3. 

Savings and investment habit, {Thakur), 102- 6. 

Silk weaving industry of Bciiarcjs, {Chaddh/i), 43(i — S. 

Small industries of Lucknow, {M uket jet), 117 — 21. 

Wood-carving indu.^tiy of Sabaianpiir. {Bhahaujar), 425- -9. 

Moneylender.s : 

Description of various classes of, 12, 25-6, 38, 4S -51, 122 —4. 

Difliculties e.xpericnced by, 60-7, 94-5. 

Money market, 60 — 2, 128. 
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Mobaoabad, brass industry, note on, (Jain)^ 131-2 . 

M(>RT0AGE(8) ; — 

Debt secured on. Set under Agricultural credit and credit faoilir/ie^H in report's of 
economic enquiries. 

Land banks. Set under T.and Mortgage banks. 

Muhaboiadan Law, Reform needed, 95. 

Mukebjbe, Db. Raohakamal : 

Memorandum on co-ordination and consolidation of in ligonoiis banks, 112— ♦i. 
Memorandum on small industries of Lucknow, 11 7 - -21. 

Naoina, obony-carviiig industry of, moiiograpb on, (Sknrmi), 439—41. 

Naini Tal, banking conditions in district, memorandum regarding, (Scih), 23 — 14. 

Nakahra, Report of economic enquiry in village, (Rum Nareah hal), .326 — 30. 

Napkin industry of Benares, survey of, (GhoHdhury)^ 386-7. 

Nabatnpub Tkwabi, Report of economic enquiry in village, (Saiya Frakash), 161—73. 
Negotiable JNSTRURfENrs. Stp undfr rnternal Remittance and Negotiable Instruments, 
Nepal trade, 24. 

Oil rNi)ir.sTRY of Jaunpur, monograph on, ( Vanm\, 430 — 3. 

Oral evidence : 

Aqil, Mr. Muhammad, bi.a., Research Scholar, Aligarh iMiislim iriiivcf^ity, 368 — 70. 
Bhargava, Mr. Brijcndra Nath, m.a.. Student, Lucknow' IJnivcrsity, 275 — 81. 
Bhattacliarya, Mr. Ardhendu, m.a., Studemt, Lucknow University, 412 — 1, 

Bisaria, Mr. Puttoo Lai, m.a., Tnsjiector of (\)-o))crativo Societies, 2S5 -92. 

Choiidhury, Mr. S. N. Majumdar, m.a.. Studemt, Lucknow University', 412 -7. 

Kunwar Bahadur, .Mr., m.a., Stiuloiit, Lucknow UnivtTsiiy, 275 — 81. 

Satya Prakash, Mr., m.a., Tiispector of f^D-opcraiive Sooiotios, 375 — H4. 

Srivastava, Mr. DeviSahai, m.a.. Inspector of Co-operative Socnoties, 275 —84. 

Oruanlsation of fNDroKNOiTs BA^K^Wl. See uiidcr Indigenous banking. 

Pamoaon, Rcpi^rt of economic enquiry in village, (Pant), 344 — 53. 
pAiiiWARrtTR, Report of ocoiiomic enquiry in village, (Sufya Prakish), 174—83. 

Pandtlla, Report of economic enquiry in village, (IJpreiy)^ 317 — 25. 

Pant, Mb. iSnYA.M D^t, Report on economic cmpurics in villages Flatiiur and Paligaou, 344- 
53. 

Pahotjnda, R(iport of economic eiupiiry in village, {Kiinmtr Hahudur), 234 — 7. 

Pensions, L<ians on a.sHignniciit of annuities and, 58. 

Perfume and oil jwui .stry of Jaunpur, monograph <in, ( Vunnu)^ 439 — 3. 

Periodical markets, 271-2. 

PEitrOD OF loans by land mortgage banks. uiilcr Laiifl Mortgage bAnk.s. 

Potatoes, Marketing of, in village Sripalpur, 190-1. 

Pottery industry : 

Of Allahabad, survey of, (Shukla), 419. 

Of Benares, survey of, (Chmdhury), 388. 

PRTVILEGE.S, Legal, for land mortgage banks. See under Land Mortgage banks. 

Pboduoe of the Naini Tal and Almora diatricts, 23-4. 

Production : 

Agricultural borrowing for purpodoa of, 25 — 8. Sc * also und“r A 'ri'jultural borrowing.. 
Credit facilities in respect of agricultural borrowing for purpo^c-^ of. See utidur Agri- 
cultural credit and credit facilities in reports of economic enquiries. 

Profits of land mortgage banks. See under Land Mortgage banks. 

PiTRAl Ajmbbe Shah, Report of economic einjiiiry in village, (B?v'/r>Vi), 192 —200. 
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tJUBSTIONNAIRE. Het pages V to XXXV*. 

<Ji8T, System of loans on, described, i58, 123. 

Rajptjt, Description of daily routine of the, 218, 228. 

Ram Naresh Lal, Mr., Report of economic enquiry in village Nakahra, 326 — 30. 
Rates op interest. See . under Interest. 

Reports of economic enquiries in villages. See under Kconomic enquiries. 
Reserve fun ds of land mortgago banks. See under Land Mortgage banks. 
Revenue, postponement rjf, ects of, .335. 

Rural finance, pari played by various classes of money lenders in, 48 —5!. 


Sah , Mr. Mohan Lal : 

Banking eondilions in Nairii Tal and Almora dislru ts, luenioraridiim on, 2.3—44. 
Credit faeilities for timber LOidracl.s in Naini Tal and Almora district^ memorandum 
on, 45. 

Finance of eloth trade in Naini Tal and Almora distriets, memoiaiidum on, 4b. 
Indigenous banking system of UniUnl Provinces, memorandum on, 47—70. 
Sauaranpur, wood-carving industry of, monograph on, ( Hhcihim/(ir), 425 — ib 
Sahay, Mr. B., lock industry of Aligarh, memorandum on, 434-5. 

Saksena, Mb. Cm Prakash, Report of economic enquiry in village Malak Chaturi, 301 — 8. 
Salma industry of Benares, survey of, {Chuudhvry)^ 277. 

Sarrafs. See under Kotbiwals, 

Satya Prakash, Mr. : 

Oral evidence of, 275 — 84. 

Report of economic ciuiuiry in village Narainpur Tewari, 161 — 73. 

Palivarpiir, 174 — 83. 

Sripalpur, 184 — 91. 

Savings and investment habit, 42 — 1, 2t0. 

Means to facilitate savings, 104-5. 

Memorandum on, {Thakur), 102 — 6. 

SEA.SONAL INDUSTRIES, drawbacks of, 119. 

Slcuritv 1' or loans, 27, 40, 127. Ace also under agricnltural credit and credit faoilitif'S 
in reports of economic enquiries. 

J.and mortgago banks. See under Land Mortgage banks. 

Settlement, enquiries in districts under, memoramium on, { Blunt ), 1 — 20. 

SiTABEHOLDERS of land mortgage banks. See under Laml M(u tgage banks. 

SiiARMA, Mr. Ram Gopal, ebony-carving iiidu.stry of Nagiiia, monograph on, 439 — 41, 

SiiUKLA, Mr. Shanti Prasad, small urban industries of Allahabad, surv ey of, 418 24. 

Silk-weaving industry of Benares : 

Monograph on, (Chaddha), 436 — 8. 

Survey of, {ChoudJmry), 371 — 5. 

Shaver and gold leaf industry ( IVamH) : 

Of Benares, survey of, {Choudhnry), 385-6. 

Of Lucknow, survey of, {Bkattacharyu), 405-6. 

Silver and gold thread industry {Chaprai, dMai, goto, ete.) : 

Of Benares, survey of {Choudhnry), 375 — 8. 

Of Lucknow, survey oi, {Bhattacharya), 406. 

Silver and gold ware industry of Benares, survey of, {Choudhury), 389— 9P, 

SiTARA INDUSTRY of Benares, survey of, (Choudhury), 377. 

.Small industries : 

Allied to agriculture. See under Industries. 

Urban. See under Industries. 
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Speculation : 

Grain, 268—70. 

[n loanH, 58. 

Sbipalpue, Report of economic enquiry in village, {Satya Prakfuth)^ 184—91'.. 

Srivastava, Mr. Devi Sahai, m.a., : 

Oral evidence of, 275 — 84. 

Renort of economic enquiry in village Chiraigaon, 133 — 43. 

— — Dhangaria, 144 — 52. 

Kashipur, 153 — 60. 

Steel and iron industry of Benares, survey of, (Choudhury), 383 — 5. 

Steel trunk industry of Allahabad, survey of, (Shukla), 421. 

Stone-carvinq industry of Benares, survey of, (Chovdhury), 389. 

Storage : 

Hapur grain market, 219-20. 

Rural, described, 270-1. 

Sugarcane, (UMt and methodH of jiroduction, in village Pali war pur, 181-2. 

Surveys, intensive. See reports of economic enquiries. 

Sweating in industries, 119. 

Tabala and tambura industry of Allahabad, survey of, (Shukhi), 419-20. 

Tailoring industry of Allahabad, survey of, (Skvkln), 418-9. 

Taqavi system. See under Agricultural credit and credit facilities in reports of economic; 
enquiries. 

Tarai. Credit facilities for limber contracts in forests of, 45. 

Tar-pan industry of Allahabad, survey of, (Shukla), 418. 

Tenants, indebtedness of, 2 —11. See also under Agricultural credit and credit facilitieit 
in rej)orts on economic enquiries. 

Tfakur, Mr. B. T., Memoranda on— 

Co-operative Credit S'oeieties, 109-10. 

Credit facilities for small-scale urban industries, 108. 

Finance of industries allied to agriculture', 111. 

Finance of foreign and home trades, 107. 

Income-tax and <!o-operati\e socicUo.s, 92-3. 

Indigenous bankers, 94 — 101. 

Internal remittance and negotiable instruments, s2- 7. 

Land mortgage banks, 71 — SI. 

Marketing .and warehousing, 88 — 91. 

Savings and investment habit, 102—6. 

Tibet trade, 24. 

Timber contracts, credit facilities for, in Naini Tal and Alniora districts, memorandum 
on, (Sah), 45. 

Tikli-makino indu.stry of Benares, survey of, (Choudhury), 381-2. 

Tobacco, growth and manufacture of, memorandum on, ( Blunt), 21-2. 

Toy INDU.STRY of Allahabad, survey of, (Shukla), 419. 

Trade i 

Foreign and home, finance of, memorandum regarding, (Thakur), 107. 

Nepal and Tibet, 24. 

Part played by nrhaiias in financing, 50. 

Tr.\n.spobt, moans of, in agricultural marketing, 273-4. 

Trunk industry of Allahabad, survey of, (Shukla), 421. 

Uprety, Mr. Bhawani IMt, Report of economic enquiry in village Pandilla, 317—25% 
Urban bankers and moneylenders, Description of, 48-9. 

Urban indu.strik'^. See under Industries. 
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Value of Land, for purpose^ of advances hy land mortgage hanks, determination of. 
See under Land mortgage banks. 

Vaema, Mr. R. P. Perfume and oil industry of Jaunpur, monograph on, 430 — 3. 

Village (s) : 

Condilion.s in, owned by an absentee landlord,. 442. 

Reports of economic enquiries in. See under Economic enquiries. 

Village Service League of Allahabad University, Report of economic empiiry in village 
Jamnipur, 297 — 300. 

Wabakh (Gold and Silver leaf) Industry : 

Of Benares, survey of, (Choudhury)^ 385-6. 

Of Lucknow, survey of, (Bhattacharyn)y 405-6. 

Warehouses, Memorandum on marketing and, (Thakar), 88 — 91. 

Wasikadars, Loans on assignment of annuities and pensions of, 5S. 

Wood-carving industry of Saharanpur, monograj)]i on, (Hhatnagnr), 125 — 9. 

Wood-work industry : 

Of Allahabad, survey of, {Shukla), 420—1. 

Of Benares, survey of, (Choudhnry), 389. 

Zamindars, Part played by, in rural hnanci*, 50—1. 

Zardozi industry : 

Of Allahabad, survey of, {Shukla)^ 418. 

Of Lucknow, survey of, ( Bhatlacharya), 395—7. 

Zarkout [ xrqmkh ) INDUSTRY. See under Gold and Silver Leaf industry 








